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Description 

Ten  ethnographers,  whose  combined  field  work  among  the  Washoe  people  of  Nevada  and  California  span 
nearly  30  years  (1937-1965),  share  their  life  histories  and  reflect  on  the  discipline  of  anthropology  and 
what  inspired  them  to  become  ethnographers,  and  particularly  what  brought  them  to  Washoe  country. 
They  detail  their  fieldwork  with  Washoe  people  and  consider  how  these  individuals  and  experiences 
affected  their  professional  lives,  personal  histories,  their  values,  and  worldviews.  They  consider  what  they 
learned  about  “doing”  ethnography  and  about  themselves;  why  they  are  anthropologists  still,  or  why  they 
may  have  left  the  discipline.  They  discuss  what  it  takes  to  be  an  ethnographer. 

Their  stories  provide  a  cross-section  of  American  cultural  anthropology,  from  Edgar  Siskin 
(1907-2001),  so  close  to  the  origins  of  the  discipline,  to  Anita  Spring’s  (b.  1942)  full-blown  engagement 
in  applied  anthropology  and  women’s  studies.  Their  stories  contribute  to  the  history  of  anthropology  and 
the  broader  contexts  of  their  own  time  and  place,  as  well  as  tantalizing  glimpses  of  Carson  Valley  and  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region  before  WWII  and  after  from  an  outsider’s  point  of  view;  not  one  of  them  is  a 
Nevadan.  Their  recollections  about  Washoe  people  they  met  and  worked  with  offer  rare  insights  into  the 
logistics  of  field  work  and  the  personal  and  professional  relationships  integral  to  the  ethnographic 
enterprise,  (continued) 


All  interviews  were  conducted  by  ethnographer,  Penny  Rucks  in  1999,  funded  by  a  grant  from  the 
Wenner-Gren  Foundation  to  the  UNOHP.  Chroniclers  include:  Anita  Spring  at  her  office  at  the  University 
of  Florida  in  Gainesville  and  her  second  home  in  St.  Augustine;  Brooke  Mordy  (b.  1 920)  in  her  home  in 
Minneapolis;  Stanley  Freed  (b.1927)  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  Flistory  in  New  York  City;  Elizabeth 
Wendt  (b.  1931)  at  her  home  in  Sonoma,  California;  Philip  Leis  (b.  1931)  at  his  office  at  Brown 
University  in  Providence;  Norman  Scotch  (1928-2014)  at  his  home  in  Boston;  and  Don  Flandelman  (b. 
1939)  and  Edgar  Siskin  at  their  homes  in  Jerusalem.  Peter  Miller  (b.  1937)  was  flown  to  Reno  in  between 
assignments  in  Bosnia,  and  interviewed  on  campus;  James  Downs  (1926-1999)  was  flown  from  Japan, 
having  planned  to  visit  his  grown  children  in  the  United  States,  and  also  interviewed  on  campus.  The 
Washoe  individuals  with  whom  they  worked  and  discuss  include  (alphabetically):  Richard  Barrington, 

Bill  Combread,  Mike  Dick  (Old  Blind  Mike),  Sam  Dick,  Susie  Dick,  Nancy  Emm,  Bill  Fillmore,  Clara 
Frank,  John  Frank,  Frieda  Giraud,  Bertha  Holbrook,  Bill  James,  Earl  James,  Roma  James,  Roy  James, 
Winona  James,  Marie  Kizer,  Frank  Morgan,  Minnie  O’Neil,  Hank  Pete,  Judy  Pete,  Long  Pete,  Annie 
Richards,  Charley  Rube,  Susie  Rube,  Henry  Moses  Rupert,  Sybil  Rupert,  George  Snooks,  Gladys  Walker, 
and  Johnny  Wiger. 


This  oral  history  collection  may  be  downloaded  and/or  printed  for  personal  reference  and 
educational  use,  but  not  republished  or  sold.  Requests  for  permission  to  use  transcripts  or 
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Preface 


The  University  of  Nevada  Oral  History  Program  (UNOHP)  was  established  in  1964  to  record,  preserve, 
and  provide  access  to  primary-source  oral  histories  documenting  aspects  of  the  history  and  culture  of 
Nevada  and  the  Intermountain  West. 

In  order  to  make  the  information  presented  accessible  to  a  broad  range  of  patrons,  the  collection’s 
transcripts  are  lightly  edited  for  readability.  While  taking  great  pains  not  to  alter  meaning  in  any  way,  the 
editor  may  have  removed  false  starts,  redundancies,  and  the  “uhs,”  “ahs,”  and  other  noises  with  which 
speech  is  often  liberally  sprinkled;  compressed  some  passages  which,  in  unaltered  form,  misrepresent  the 
chronicler’s  meaning;  and  relocated  some  material  to  place  information  in  its  intended  context. 

While  we  can  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  the  interviews  in  the  UNOHP  collection,  we  advise 
readers  to  keep  in  mind  that  these  are  remembered  pasts,  and  we  do  not  claim  that  the  recollections  are 
entirely  free  of  error.  It  can  be  stated,  however,  that  the  transcripts  accurately  reflect  the  oral  history 
recordings  on  which  they  were  based.  Accordingly,  each  transcript  should  be  approached  with  the  same 
prudence  exercised  when  consulting  government  records,  newspaper  accounts,  diaries,  and  other  primary 
sources  of  historical  information.  All  statements  made  here  constitute  the  remembrance  or  opinions  of  the 
individuals  who  were  interviewed,  and  not  the  opinions  of  the  UNOHP  or  the  University  of  Nevada, 

Reno. 

This  interview  may  be  downloaded  and/or  printed  for  personal  reference  and  educational  use,  but 
not  republished  or  sold.  Requests  for  permission  to  use  transcripts  or  recordings  for  commercial  purposes 
should  be  directed  to  the  Special  Collections  Department,  University  of  Nevada,  Reno  Libraries,  (775) 
682-5665,  specoll@unr.edu. 
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Introduction 


What  does  it  mean  to  be  human?  What  are  our  differences?  What  do  we  have  in  common?  How 
did  this  come  to  be? 

Anthropologists  address  these  questions  from  the  perspective  of  one  of  four  sub-disciplines: 
physical  anthropology,  cultural  anthropology,  archaeology,  or  linguistics.  Cultural  anthropologists  study 
the  origins  and  variability  of  learned  human  behavior,  or  culture.  They  are  concerned  with  understanding 
the  origins  of  cultures,  their  diversity,  and  identifying  universals  common  to  all  human  societies. 

Many  cultural  anthropologists  engage  primarily  in  ethnography,  the  detailed  and  systematic 
description  of  specific  cultures  represented  in  the  world  today.  They  go  “into  the  field”  to  collect 
information  from  first-hand  observation  and  they  interview  people  who  live  in  the  society  they  are 
studying.  They  often  rely  on  several  key  contacts  within  the  community.  The  descriptions  they  write  or 
depict  on  film  are  ethnographies. 

No  matter  how  broad  the  scope,  extensive  the  fieldwork,  how  inclusive  or  collaborative  the 
process,  ethnographies  reflect  certain  points  of  view.  They  leave  out  some  perspectives  and  focus  on 
others.  They  reflect  the  voices  of  the  individuals  the  ethnographer  interviewed,  and  certainly  the  research 
interests  of  the  ethnographer.  A  “good”  ethnography  communicates  some  essential  of  “being”  the  people 
represented  and  is  explicit  about  focus  and  potential  bias,  but  is  never  entirely  objective.  Ethnography  is 
ultimately  an  interpretation  of  what  is  seen  and  heard,  inevitably  affected  by  the  anthropologist’s 
personality,  own  culture,  and  intellectual  roots. 

Compared  to  history,  for  example,  anthropology  is  a  relatively  young  discipline,  coalescing  in  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  after  Darwin  provided  evolutionary  models  for  thinking  about 
human  origins,  diversity,  and  processes  of  change.  Initially,  Victorian-era  anthropologists  thought  of 
evolution  as  progressive — they  believed  that  organisms  and  social  institutions  evolved  towards 
complexity.  Diversity  was  explained  as  stages  of  development.  The  idea  that  cultures  evolved 
directionally  towards  Western  ideals  of  civilization  was  perfectly  suited  to  its  time,  springing  from  and 
rationalizing  colonialism. 

By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  Franz  Boas  (1858-1942),  a  specialist  in  American 
Indian  languages  and  cultures,  had  begun  to  critique  this  model  of  evolution.  He  stated  there  was  simply 
too  little  known  about  cultural  variation  to  make  evaluations,  emphasizing  instead  the  need  for  detailed 
descriptions  of  world  cultures  and  languages.  He  imprinted  his  students  and  the  discipline  with  the 
principle  of  cultural  relativity:  that  no  culture  or  language  was  superior  to  any  other;  that  languages,  social 
institutions,  material  culture,  and  ideologies  could  only  be  analyzed  in  the  context  of  the  culture  that 
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produced  them.  Although  subsequent  theories,  including  structuralism,  cultural  ecology,  materialism,  and 
reflexivity  have  provided  varying  emphases,  cultural  relativity  remains  a  core  concept  in  anthropology. 

When  Boas  began  teaching  at  Columbia  University  in  1896,  Alfred  Kroeber  (1876-1960)  was  one 
of  three  students  who  signed  up  for  his  seminar  in  American  Indian  languages.  Three  years  later,  Boas 
established  the  first  graduate  program  in  anthropology  in  the  United  States,  and,  in  1901,  Kroeber  earned 
the  first  PhD  awarded  by  Columbia  in  anthropology.  Kroeber  was  hired  to  teach  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  and  took  over  the  department  in  1909,  sharing  responsibility  for  directing  the 
program  with  Robert  Lowie  (1883-1957)  from  1922  until  Kroeber  retired  in  1946. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  in  the  west,  Berkeley  students  dominated  the  field  where  Kroeber  and  Lowie 
were  most  influential.  However,  Boas  can  still  be  considered  the  ultimate  progenitor,  since  the  Berkeley 
faculty,  including  Robert  Lowie,  had  been  his  students.  Although  Kroeber  and  Lowie  sometimes 
disagreed,  their  shared  emphasis  on  “cultural  realism”  and  descriptive  ethnography  was  entirely 
consistent  with  Boas’s  teachings. 

Through  their  students,  Boas  and  Kroeber  continued  to  shape  the  discipline  from  their  respective 
departments  at  Columbia  and  Berkeley  into  the  1950s.  Together,  these  schools  trained  a  cadre  of 
ethnographers  to  suspend  cross-cultural  comparisons  and  amass  data  towards  detailed  descriptions  of 
cohesive  cultures  with  components — ideology,  language,  religion,  art,  technology,  and  social  structures — 
fitted  into  an  integrated  whole,  a  product  of  environment  and  history. 

These  were  the  decades  of  “salvage  ethnography”  and  Ishi,  “the  last  wild  Indian,”  when 
anthropologists  were  documenting  the  traditional  cultures  and  languages  of  the  last  generation  of 
American  Indians  to  witness  a  bygone  lifeway.  The  emphasis  was  on  “the  old  days,”  and  anthropologists 
concentrated  on  gathering  information  from  elders  more  than  immersing  themselves  in  cultural  settings 
and  documenting  contemporary  social  action.  In  those  years  in  the  west,  there  were  yet  hundreds  of 
indigenous  cultures  and  languages  with  few  speakers  left,  and  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Berkeley 
scholars  documented  many  that  would  otherwise  have  disappeared  without  record. 

As  throughout  the  west,  work  conducted  with  Great  Basin  peoples,  including  the  Washoe,  was 
tunneled  through  Berkeley.  Kroeber  himself  published  a  preliminary  description  of  the  Washoe  language 
in  1907,  and  his  student,  Samuel  Barrett  (1879-1965),  published  a  brief  description  of  Washoe  culture  in 
1917.  Robert  Lowie’s  Ethnographic  Notes  on  the  Washo  (1939)  was  based  on  a  few  weeks’  fieldwork 
conducted  in  1926. 

Nevada  scholars  also  took  note  of  the  Washoe.  Jeanne  Elizabeth  Wier  (1893-1950),  who  was  an 
instructor  and  the  director  of  the  history  department  at  the  University  of  Nevada  (1901  to  1940)  and 
founder  and  director  of  the  Nevada  Historical  Society  (1904-1950),  had  written  her  senior  thesis  on  the 
Washoe  for  her  baccalaureate  degree  from  Stanford  University  in  1901.  Grace  Dangberg  (1896-1984),  a 
member  of  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  prominent  ranching  families  of  Carson  Valley,  studied  at  Berkeley 
with  Kroeber  and  Lowie,  and  with  Boas  at  Columbia.  She  interviewed  several  individuals  who  became 
prominent  informants  for  anthropologists  who  would  follow,  including  Blind  Mike  (Mike  Dick)  and  Bill 
Fillmore,  who  narrated  the  tales,  and  Henry  Moses  Rupert  (1885-1973),  who  translated  them  for  Washo 
Texts,  collected  in  Minden  in  1919-1920  and  published  by  the  University  of  California  in  1927.  Grace 
Dangberg  was  a  valuable  contact  for  future  ethnographers,  extending  hospitality  and  sharing  her 
knowledge. 

Kroeber’ s  focus  on  collecting  data  about  the  traditional  past  from  as  many  American  Indian 
groups  as  possible  generated  a  series  of  Culture  Element  Distributions  monographs,  part  of  the 
university’s  Anthropological  Records  series.  Under  these  auspices,  Omer  Stewart  (1908-1991)  briefly 
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interviewed  several  Washoe  during  the  summer  of  1936  to  include  their  stories  with  data  he  was 
collecting  from  representatives  of  eleven  Northern  Paiute  groups.  He  interviewed  Charley  and  Susie 
Rube  and  two  unidentified  elderly  women  for  four  days  at  the  Rube  camp  at  Bijou,  South  Lake  Tahoe, 
and  Dick  Bender,  a  prominent  spokesman  for  the  tribe  who  had  accompanied  Captain  Jim  to  Washington 
D.C.  in  1892.  These  three  individuals  would  also  continue  to  work  with  some  of  the  ethnographers  to 
follow. 

Although  these  works  provided  valuable  data  about  Washoe  people  and  their  culture,  sustained 
fieldwork  and  intensive  study  was  rather  late  in  coming  compared  to  other  California  groups,  perhaps 
because  the  Washoe  were  scattered  in  populations  “on  the  other  side”  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  more 
identified  with  the  Great  Basin.  However  they  were  also  well  outside  Julian  Steward’s  study-area  for  his 
Basin-Plateau  Aboriginal  Sociopolitical  Groups  (1938).  This  study  was  intended  to  collect  culture 
element  data  for  Western  Shoshone  groups  east  of  Stewart’s  contemporaneous  study  of  the  Northern 
Paiute,  but  incoiporated  rich  environmental  detail  and  context,  setting  a  standard  in  ethnography. 

Steward  (1902-1972)  developed  one  of  the  most  influential  and  pervasive  theories  in  the 
discipline.  Cultural  ecology,  based  on  ideas  that  societies  develop  on  parallel  trajectories  shaped  by 
environmental  constraints,  continues  to  frame  much  of  the  anthropological  research  directed  at 
understanding  cultural  variability.  He  received  his  PhD  from  Berkeley  in  1929,  and  remained  very  close 
to  Kroeber  throughout  his  career.  It  was  not  Steward  or  any  of  Kroeber’s  students,  however,  who  would 
conduct  the  first  sustained  study  and  in-depth  ethnography  of  Washoe  culture,  but  a  student  of  Edward 
Sapir’s  from  Yale  University. 

If  Boas  is  the  founder  of  ethnography  in  the  United  States,  his  student,  Edward  Sapir  (1884- 
1939),  is  one  of  the  founders  of  modem  American  linguistics  (the  scientific  study  of  language).  He  spent 
a  year  as  Kroeber’s  research  assistant  at  Berkeley  in  1907-1908  and  eventually,  with  George  Peter 
Murdock,  established  the  Department  of  Linguistics  and  Anthropology  at  Yale  University  in  1931.  His 
students,  including  linguist  Mary  Haas  (1910-1996),  who  would  go  on  to  direct  the  Survey  of  California 
Indian  Languages  at  Berkeley,  describe  Sapir’s  seminars  as  virtuoso  perfomiances  that  inspired  as  much 
as  instructed,  and  his  death  is  acknowledged  as  having  deprived  the  field  of  a  true  genius. 

Sapir  was  intrigued  by  the  status  of  Washoe  as  an  isolate  of  the  Hokan  language  family,  and  sent 
Walter  Dyk  via  Berkeley  to  collect  Washoe  linguistic  data  in  1931-1932.  Dyk  worked  principally  with 
George  Snooks,  but  also  Roma  James,  as  translators.  Both  were  fluent  in  Washoe  and  English  and  would 
figure  prominently  in  later  ethnographic  work.  Five  years  later,  Sapir  would  send  another  student,  Edgar 
Siskin,  who  was  interested  in  the  anthropology  of  religion,  to  conduct  a  more  in-depth  ethnographic  study 
of  the  Washoe. 

Edgar  Siskin  (1907-2001),  a  recently-ordained  rabbi  with  a  pulpit  in  New  Haven,  arrived  in  Reno 
by  train  in  1937  to  begin  the  first  of  three  summers  of  study  for  his  PhD,  awarded  in  1941.  He  purchased 
a  fifty-dollar  Model-T  and  drove  to  Gardnerville  on  an  unpaved  road,  in  those  years  so  sparsely  traveled 
that  Siskin  would  recall  it  was  possible  to  drive  this  beautiful  stretch  at  night  without  his  headlights  to 
enjoy  the  spectacular  night  sky. 

Siskin  had  stopped  first  in  Berkeley  to  meet  with  Kroeber.  There,  he  strolled  around  the  campus 
chatting  with  Lowie,  who  shared  his  notes  ( Ethnographic  Notes  would  not  be  published  for  two  more 
years).  Lowie  suggested  he  look  up  Bill  Combread,  his  own  informant,  said  to  be  “the  oldest  living 
Washoe.”  He  did  not  meet  Omer  Stewart,  however,  who  had  completed  fieldwork  but  not  yet  written  up 
his  data  for  Cultural  Element  Distributions :  XIV—  Northern  Paiute  (1941),  and  was  in  the  field  working 
with  the  Ute,  Goshute,  and  Southern  Paiute. 
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In  Carson  Valley,  Siskin  contacted  Grace  Dangberg,  who  graciously  offered  advice  and  names  of 
contacts,  extending  several  invitations  to  dinner.  Most  of  these  he  declined,  needing  first  to  establish  his 
identity  and  association  apart  from  the  non-Indian  community.  Bill  Combread  was  still  alive  and 
introduced  Siskin  to  Long  Pete  of  Antelope  Valley,  who  became  one  of  Siskin’s  primary  informants. 

But  it  was  George  Snooks  with  whom  Siskin  developed  a  particularly  close  and  long-lasting 
relationship.  Snooks  became  his  first  interpreter  and  introduced  him  to  many  key  informants,  including 
Mike  Dick  (Blind  Mike),  and  Charlie  and  Susie  Rube.  Although  Mike  Dick  had  also  worked  with  Grace 
Dangberg,  and  the  Rubes  had  worked  with  Omer  Stewart,  Snooks’s  involvement  was  key  to  the  sustained 
relationships  Siskin  developed  over  the  long  run  of  three  field  seasons.  Another  important  relationship 
was  established  with  Sam  Dick  through  Mike  Dick  the  second  field  season  (1938),  and  it  was  Sam  Dick 
with  whom  Siskin  worked  principally  in  1939.  Siskin  corresponded  with  both  Snooks  and  Sam  Dick  for 
many  decades  following  this  period  of  fieldwork,  and  visited  Snooks  in  Dresslerville  in  1961.  Siskin  also 
worked  with  Henry  Rupert,  by  this  time  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  traditional 
doctors. 

Omer  Stewart  also  worked  with  Washoe  peyotists,  and  Washo-Paiute  Peyotism:  A  Study  in 
Acculturation,  published  in  1944  by  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  provides  a  wealth  of  detail  on 
peyotism.  Stewart  had  begun  researching  peyote-based  religion  among  the  Ute  in  1935  and  started  work 
with  Northern  Paiute  and  Washoe  peyotists  the  fall  of  1938  (after  Siskin  had  already  been  in  the  field  for 
two  summers).  Both  men’s  PhDs  were  on  peyotism,  and  both  worked  with  Sam  Dick,  one  of  Ben 
Lancaster’s  first  converts.  Their  topics  overlapped,  and  they  had  worked  with  the  same  people  to  a  certain 
degree.  Siskin  acknowledged  Stewart’s  contributions  and  assistance,  although  disagreement  about  the 
origins  and  maintenance  of  Washoe  peyotism  ended  this  collegial  relationship. 

To  Siskin’s  lasting  regret,  Sapir  died  in  1939  while  Siskin  was  in  the  field  and  never  read  his 
dissertation,  completed  in  1941.  WWII  derailed  publication,  but  Washo  Shamans  and  Peyotists, 
eventually  published  in  1983,  remains  a  landmark  in  Washoe  ethnography  and  the  anthropology  of 
religion. 

A  general  hiatus  in  American  Indian  studies  posed  by  WWII  ended  among  the  Washoe  when 
Gordon  H.  Marsh,  a  graduate  student  of  ancient  languages  from  Columbia  University  (and  former  student 
of  Franz  Boas),  began  a  self-funded  study  of  the  Washoe  language  in  the  spring  of  1945.  He  continued 
his  study  intermittently  while  employed  as  a  house  painter  by  the  Dangberg  Land  and  Livestock 
Company  from  1946  through  the  spring  of  1947,  partially  supported  by  a  small  grant  from  Ruth  Benedict 
(the  renowned  anthropologist  and  protege  of  Franz  Boas).  Marsh  was  a  language  instructor  at  the 
University  of  Nevada,  Reno  the  following  year,  and  his  Washoe  studies  ended  in  1948,  when  he  turned  to 
the  languages  of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  Marsh  taught  for  a  time  at  the  University  of  Oregon  before  he  was 
ordained  as  a  Catholic  priest  and  became  Father  Innocent.  While  studying  Washoe  linguistics,  he  worked 
principally  with  Bill  Combread,  recommended  to  him  by  none  other  than  Mike  Dick  (Old  Blind  Mike) 
who  had  worked  with  Siskin. 

With  the  exception  of  Gordon  H.  Marsh,  thirteen  years  would  pass  (1939-1952)  before 
anthropologists  returned  to  Washoe  country.  During  this  hiatus  WWII  was  fought  and  the  Washoe  tribal 
government  achieved  federal  recognition  as  a  sovereign  nation.  One  of  the  new  government’s  first  acts 
was  to  hire  George  Wright,  a  lawyer  from  Elko,  to  file  a  lands  claim  case  in  federal  court  under 
provisions  of  the  Indian  Land  Claims  Commission. 

Post  WWII  initiatives  such  as  the  GI  Bill  stimulated  a  tremendous  surge  in  higher  education,  and 
thousands  of  veterans  pursued  higher  degrees,  including  those  awarded  in  anthropology.  Like  Siskin, 
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those  that  came  to  Washoe  country  during  thel950s  were  also  students,  not  seasoned  professors  or  proven 
professionals,  and,  for  most,  their  work  with  the  Washoe  was  their  first  experience  in  observing  and 
documenting  another  culture. 

These  political  and  social  changes  added  new  incentives  for  Washoe  individuals  to  collaborate 
with  this  new  wave  of  ethnographers.  Prior  to  federal  recognition  and  the  rise  of  political  agendas, 
individuals  may  have  sought  validation  as  well  as  a  modest  income  from  stipends  provided  informants. 
Others  were  motivated  by  the  opportunity  to  assist  in  documenting  their  language  and  culture.  After  the 
war,  individuals  continued  to  work  with  ethnographers  for  these  same  reasons,  but  also  because  they 
sought  political  allies. 

Anthropologists  were  engaged  in  the  Indian  Land  Commission  Claims  Cases  in  California  and 
Nevada  as  expert  witnesses  for  tribes  or  the  federal  government,  and  the  amount  of  settlement  money  was 
based  on  their  testimony.  Kroeber’s  apparatus  in  Berkeley  was  embroiled  in  the  California  Indians  case. 
Omer  Stewart  and  Julian  Steward  found  they  were  on  opposite  sides  of  cases  brought  by  the  Great  Basin 
groups  (including  the  Washoe):  Stewart  for  the  tribes,  and  Steward  as  the  federal  government’s  witness. 
Anthropologists  were  also  sought  for  support  in  tests  of  sovereignty  such  as  those  over  game  laws  and 
hunting  rights,  and  in  the  controversy  surrounding  peyote  use  and  the  Native  American  Church. 

Stanley  Freed  (b.  1927)  was  the  first  student-ethnographer  in  Washoe  country  after  the  war.  He 
went  to  college  on  the  GI  Bill  ini  949,  first  to  the  University  of  Chicago,  then  to  Berkeley,  where  he 
earned  his  BA  and  PhD  in  anthropology.  The  primary  influence  on  his  becoming  an  anthropologist  was 
an  awareness  of  ethnic  differences,  somewhat  painfully  realized  growing  up  as  one  of  the  few  Jews  in  his 
neighborhood.  While  a  student  at  Chicago,  Ruth  Benedict’s  Patterns  of  Culture  made  a  tremendous 
impact  on  him,  as  did  Robert  Redfield  and  Leslie  White,  who  were  lecturers  at  Chicago.  He  sought  out 
Berkeley  because  it  was  affordable  and  still  had  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  premier  departments  of 
anthropology  in  the  country. 

At  Berkeley,  he  met  his  wife,  Ruth,  another  anthropology  graduate  student,  and  they  were  soon 
married.  Freed’s  ambition  was  to  go  to  India  and  study  “living  culture,”  as  opposed  to  the  “salvage 
mentality”  that  he  found  pervaded  American  Indian  studies  at  Berkeley. 

Stanley  and  Ruth  Freed  opted  to  get  their  dissertations  done  in  this  country  and  go  to  India  on 
post-doctoral  fellowships.  Ruth  Freed  did  a  library  dissertation  and  assisted  Stanley  in  the  field,  where 
they  worked  several  weeks  each  summer  on  Washoe  ethnography  in  1952,  1953,  1956,  and  the  winter  of 
1956-1957.  Freed  testified  for  the  Washoe  in  a  hunting  rights  case,  and  in  1955,  assisted  Omer  Stewart 
with  the  Lands  Claim  case.  He  also  documented  traditional  land  use  by  the  Washoe  at  Lake  Tahoe  for 
Robert  Heizer. 

Among  the  Washoe,  the  Freeds  sought  out  traditionalists  to  document  what  they  assumed  to  be  a 
disappearing  lifeway,  and  established  important  contacts  with  people  who  shared  their  concerns  for  the 
old  ways.  They  were  the  first  to  meet  and  work  with  Bertha  Holbrook  (1885-1981)  and  Hank  Pete  (1878- 
1973),  who  contributed  significantly  to  Stan  Freed’s  1957  dissertation,  Changing  Washo  Kinship 
(published  1960),  and  other  publications.  The  Freeds  also  consulted  with  Judy  Pete,  Hank’s  wife;  Clara 
Frank,  Bertha’s  sister  -in-law;  and  Nancy  Emm.  They  interviewed  Henry  Rupert  for  a  paper  they  wrote 
on  shamanism:  A  Configuration  of  Aboriginal  Washo  Culture  (1963). 

Holbrook  and  Pete  worked  with  most  of  the  ethnographers  who  followed,  who  shared  Freed’s 
wonder  at  Hank  Pete’s  memory  for  landscape  and  sense  of  nature  in  spite  of  being  almost  completely 
blind,  and  admiration  for  Bertha  Holbrook’s  gracious  assistance,  intellectual  curiosity,  and  diligence. 
Several  credited  Holbrook  in  particular  for  making  the  difference  in  the  success  or  failure  of  their 
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ventures,  and  for  the  emotional  support  she  provided.  Freed  described  his  relationship  as  almost  son  to 
mother,  because  she  took  him  under  her  wing. 

The  Freeds  went  to  India  in  1957  on  a  post-doctoral  fellowship,  as  planned.  After  two  years  of 
fieldwork,  Stanley  taught  for  a  year  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Then  he  began  work  at  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York,  where  he  was  eventually  appointed  Assistant  Curator 
in  anthropology  in  1969,  and  Curator  in  1976,  a  position  he  maintained  until  his  retirement.  He  continued 
to  teach  as  an  adjunct  professor  at  Columbia  University  until  1992,  and  retains  his  position  as  Emeritus 
Curator  of  Anthropology  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Both  institutions  had  fostered 
American  ethnography  under  Boas,  then  Margaret  Mead,  probably  Boas’s  most  famous  student,  whom 
Freed  knew  as  a  colleague  at  the  museum. 

In  Washoe  country,  the  Freeds  overlapped  with  Warren  d’Azevedo,  Berkeley  fellow-student 
William  H.  Jacobsen,  Jr.,  Philip  Leis,  and  Norman  Scotch.  They  maintained  separate  research  agendas 
and  schedules,  and  apparently  stayed  out  of  each  other’s  way,  although  they  exchanged  names  of  contacts 
and  logistical  support  (places  to  stay,  eat,  meet  Washoe  people,  etc.). 

Warren  L.  d’Azevedo  (1920-2014),  who  developed  the  Department  of  Anthropology  as  a  stand¬ 
alone  program  for  the  University  of  Nevada  in  the  early  1960s,  initiated  his  fieldwork  and  life-long 
relations  with  the  Washoe  only  months  after  the  Freeds  had  begun  their  work  in  1952.  Although 
d’Azevedo’s  life  history  is  not  included  in  this  collection,  some  discussion  of  how  he  fits  into  the 
sequence  is  necessary,  since  he  was  among  the  first  anthropologists  to  visit  the  Washoe  after  WW11,  and 
he  fostered,  promoted,  or  directed  the  research  of  most  who  followed  and  whose  oral  histories  are 
included  in  this  collection.  (Warren  d’Azevedo’s  extensive  oral  history,  Warren  d’Azevedo:  By  Dead 
Reckoning,  is  available  in  the  UNOHP  Collection.) 

Although  serious  ethnographic  study  of  peyote  use  by  American  Indians  had  clearly  included  the 
Washoe  before  the  war,  interest  among  non-Indians  spread  after  the  war,  and  “wannabes”  began  seeking 
out  Native  American  religious  experiences.  By  1952,  Washoe  practitioners  of  the  “Tipi  Way,”  part  of  the 
Native  American  Church,  found  they  had  been  discovered  by  George  Leite,  a  close  friend  and  associate  of 
Warren  d’Azevedo’s.  Outside  interest  continued  to  grow  through  the  1960s. 

Leite  and  d’Azevedo  had  met  in  Berkeley  before  the  war.  d’Azevedo  would  go  to  sea  as  a 
merchant  marine  and  become  what  he  called  a  “hard-hat”  communist,  staying  involved  in  labor  and 
political  action;  Leite  remained  in  Berkeley  and  became  a  leader  in  the  so-called  San  Francisco 
Renaissance,  a  movement  d’Azevedo  was  attracted  to  but  was  increasingly  disaffected  by  through  the 
war,  although  he  maintained  a  friendship  with  Leite.  Leite  was  founder  and  editor  of  Circle  Magazine 
(1944-1948),  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  of  the  literary  “mags”  that  leant  voice  to  California 
radicals  and  was  a  landmark  in  the  literary  bohemian  movement  that  would  become  the  “Beat 
Generation.” 

Leite  had  discovered  peyote  and  Washoe  practitioners  of  the  Native  American  Church,  who 
accommodated  his  interest  and  participation,  although  they  tried  to  temper  his  obvious  overindulgence. 
Leite  talked  d’Azevedo  into  accompanying  him  on  one  of  his  trips  to  Woodfords  in  November,  1952. 
d’Azevedo  was  a  graduate  student  in  anthropology  at  the  time,  and  was  intrigued  by  the  opportunity  to 
meet  Washoe  people  and  test  his  ability  to  “do”  ethnography  without  the  scrutiny  of  professors. 

d’Azevedo  met  several  practitioners  with  whom  he  fostered  a  lasting  relationship,  and  returned 
that  December  without  Leite.  He  returned  periodically  the  following  two  summers.  In  1955,  he  returned 
for  six  months,  continuing  his  study  of  the  peyote  movement,  Washoe  culture,  ethnogeography,  history, 
and  socio-cultural  change. 
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It  is  true  that  Kroeber,  Lowie,  and  Sapir — all  students  of  Boas — were  the  most  influential  figures 
in  the  formative  years  of  American  Indian  anthropology,  including  the  period  that  Siskin  worked. 
However,  it  is  important  to  mention  two  other  Boas  students,  Melville  Herskovits  and  Paul  Radin,  who 
were  important  influences  on  d’Azevedo  and  therefore  on  the  anthropologists  he  trained. 

Melville  Herskovits  (1895-1963)  was  somewhat  of  a  maverick,  because  his  field  was  Africa  as 
opposed  to  Native  America.  He  is  perhaps  best  known  for  Myth  of  the  Negro  Past,  the  most  widely  read 
and  frequently  republished  work  on  the  African  antecedents  and  persisting  influences  on  blacks  in  the 
New  World.  He  also  established  the  first  African  Studies  Program  in  the  United  States.  At  Northwestern 
University,  his  students  say  he  practically  channeled  cultural  relativism.  His  program  was  innovative, 
both  because  of  its  focus  and  because  it  included  speakers  who  were  economists,  political  scientists, 
psychologists,  and  diplomats — anybody  “interested  in  Africa  and  race  relations  in  the  United  States.” 

Another  figure  important  in  American  anthropology  who  greatly  influenced  Warren  d’Azevedo 
was  Paul  Radin  (1883-1959).  Radin  was  also  a  student  of  Boas  but  parted  company  with  what  he  called 
the  “quantitative”  methods  of  his  colleagues,  although  he  maintained  friendships  with  both  Lowie  and 
Sapir.  Radin  stressed  the  role  of  the  individual  as  cultural  innovator  rather  than  carrier  and  anticipated  by 
decades  the  current  emphasis  on  life  history  in  ethnography  with  the  publication  in  1920  of  Crashing 
Thunder:  The  Autobiography  of  a  Winnebego  Indian.  Radin  was  always  a  controversial  figure  and  never 
achieved  a  permanent  spot  with  an  academic  program,  museum,  or  agency.  d’Azevedo  was  drawn  to 
classes  Radin  was  teaching  at  the  Berkeley  extension  school,  and  Radin’ s  emphasis  on  individual  voice  is 
reflected  in  d’Azevedo’s  work  and  communicated  to  his  students. 

d’Azevedo  become  a  student  of  Melville  Herskovits  at  Northwestern  and  was  pursuing  a 
doctorate  in  anthropology  when  he  suggested  working  with  the  Washoe  to  two  fellow  students  in  the 
African  Studies  Program:  Norman  Scotch  and  Philip  Leis.  Each  took  up  his  suggestion  to  try  out  their 
wings  at  fieldwork  among  the  Washoe:  Scotch  in  the  summer  of  1955  and  Leis  in  the  summer  of  1956. 

Norman  and  Freda  Scotch  drove  from  Northwestern  to  Dresslerville  early  in  the  summer  of  1955. 
There,  he  conducted  several  months  of  research  on  hypertension  among  the  Washoe,  relying  on  Bertha 
Holbrook,  whom  Scotch  described  as  “a  lady  by  any  standard,  in  any  culture.” 

Norman  Scotch  (1928-2014)  described  himself  as  a  poor  student  who  went  into  the  army  after 
barely  graduating  from  high  school.  He  was  an  occupational  counselor  at  the  separation  center  for 
soldiers  leaving  the  army  after  WWII.  Like  Freed,  he  credited  the  GI  bill  for  an  education  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  achieve.  He  earned  his  BA  in  psychology  and  an  MA  in 
sociology  from  Boston  University.  He  met  the  d’Azevedos  while  both  were  in  Herkovits’s  African 
studies  program  at  Northwestern,  where  he  earned  his  PhD,  and  in  one  of  the  beautiful  coincidences  in 
life,  Scotch  taught  Sunday  school  at  the  temple  in  Glencoe,  Illinois,  where  Edgar  Siskin  was  rabbi. 

Scotch’s  fieldwork  with  the  Washoe  had  been  preparation  for  a  similar  study  planned  among  the 
Zulus  in  Africa.  He  was  turned  down  by  the  Ford  Foundation,  the  primary  source  of  funding  for 
anthropological  work  in  Africa,  but  Jerry  Stamler  from  the  medical  school  at  Northwestern  sponsored 
Scotch’s  application  to  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  He  went  to  the  field,  then  wrote  his  dissertation 
on  Zulu  hypertension  while  teaching  at  Washington  State.  He  eventually  published  over  thirty  papers 
based  on  his  research  and  received  a  fellowship  for  an  MA  in  public  health  from  Harvard.  Scotch  taught 
at  Harvard,  an  institution  that  had  twice  turned  him  down  as  a  student,  and  went  on  to  Johns  Hopkins, 
where,  with  Saul  Ladine,  he  established  a  new  department  in  public  health.  In  1975,  he  accepted  a 
position  in  the  medical  school  at  Boston  University,  where  he  established  the  School  of  Public  Health. 
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With  a  long  and  distinguished  career  in  public  health,  Scotch  resisted  any  idea  that  he  was  an 
anthropologist,  and  embraced  the  social  action  and  practical  immediacy  of  his  work  in  public  health.  He 
felt  that  his  fieldwork  among  the  Washoe  allowed  him  to  refine  his  methods  for  cross-cultural  analysis  of 
hypertension,  and  acknowledged  he  was  probably  the  first  to  use  the  term  “ethnomedicine.” 

Philip  Leis  (b.  1931)  earned  his  undergraduate  degree  at  Antioch  College,  an  extremely  liberal 
college  that  incorporated  work  and  service  to  the  community  as  part  of  the  curriculum,  and  was  racially 
integrated,  unusual  in  the  1950s.  He  feels  that  this  experience  primed  his  interest  in  anthropology  and, 
like  d’Azevedo,  Leis  was  particularly  drawn  to  Herskovits’s  African  Studies  Program  at  Northwestern. 

After  meeting  d’Azevedo,  he  too  decided  to  test  his  abilities  for  fieldwork  among  the  Washoe, 
and  lived  during  the  summer  of  1956  in  a  tent  with  fellow-student  and  fiancee,  Nancy  Boric,  at  the 
Crystal  Springs  Campground  outside  of  Woodfords,  where  the  d’Azevedos  had  also  camped.  He  worked 
primarily  with  Bertha  Holbrook  on  changes  in  childrearing  practices,  and  shared  fond  memories  about  her 
warmth  and  interest  in  helping  him  to  “get  it  right.” 

Leis  states  his  experiences  with  the  Washoe  taught  him  to  take  field  notes  and  analyze  data  for 
writing  a  professional  paper;  for  “becoming”  an  anthropologist.  He  feels  that  he  learned  valuable  lessons 
and  that  his  dissertation  work  with  the  Ibo  of  Nigeria  was  far  better  for  having  worked  with  the  Washoe. 
He  is  today  Professor  Emeritus  of  Anthropology  at  Brown  University.  Leis  characterized  cultural 
anthropologists  as  having  a  high  tolerance  for  ambivalence. 

In  1955,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Scotches  were  living  at  the  Stewart  Indian  School  in  teachers’ 
quarters  unoccupied  over  the  summer,  William  H.  Jacobsen,  Jr.,  began  fieldwork  on  the  Washoe  language 
for  his  doctorate.  Although,  like  d’Azevedo,  his  life  history  comprises  a  separate  volume  and  is  not 
included  in  this  collection,  an  introduction  to  Jacobsen’s  scholarship  is  presented  here,  since  he  also 
influenced  the  ethnographers  whose  lives  are  documented  in  this  volume. 

William  H.  Jacobsen,  Jr.  (1931-2014),  for  twenty  years  Professor  Emeritus  of  Linguistics  at  the 
University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  was  the  foremost  scholar  of  both  Washoe  and  Makah,  an  unrelated 
Amerindian  language.  After  graduation  from  Point  Loma  High  School  in  San  Diego,  Jacobsen  was 
introduced  to  American  Indian  languages  as  an  undergraduate  at  Harvard  University,  from  where  he 
earned  a  degree  in  linguistics  and  Romance  languages  in  1953.  In  1964,  he  completed  his  doctorate  in 
linguistics  from  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley  through  the  California  Indian  Language  Survey, 
directed  by  Mary  Haas  (a  student  and  protegee  of  Edward  Sapir’s  at  Yale).  After  his  first  year  with  the 
Berkeley  program,  he  went  into  the  field  working  with  Salinan  speakers,  recording  their  language. 

Unlike  most  of  the  anthropologists  whose  initial  fieldwork  was  among  the  Washoe,  Jacobsen  had 
already  conducted  fieldwork  and  was  practiced  when  he  began  working  with  Washoe  people  in  1955. 
Before  leaving  for  Gardnerville,  Jacobsen  met  with  Stanley  Freed,  who  had  been  working  with  the 
Washoe  since  1952.  He  suggested  he  work  with  Nancy  Emm,  Bertha  Holbrook  and  her  sister-in-law, 
Clara  Frank,  with  whom  she  frequently  conferred,  and  Hank  Pete. 

That  summer  Jacobsen  also  met  the  Scotches  and  d’Azevedo  in  the  field,  and  Jacobsen  learned  of 
Roy  James,  one  of  Warren  d’Azevedo’s  chief  contacts.  Each  scholar  engaged  in  quite  different  research — 
d’Azevedo  in  the  Native  American  Church,  Jacobsen  in  Washoe  grammar,  and  the  Scotches  in 
hypertension.  Nonetheless,  they  consulted  with  the  same  individuals,  who  were  rapidly  acquiring 
identities  as  key  informants — bilingual  contacts  experienced  and  engaged  in  documenting  their  culture 
and  language,  who  also  provided  access  to  others  in  their  community. 

These  scholars  and  those  who  followed  may  have  conducted  independent  research,  but  they  relied 
on  the  working  relationships  and  personal  impressions  their  predecessors  and  colleagues  made  in  order  to 
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access  the  Washoe  community  themselves.  They  rarely  worked  in  tandem  or  together  in  the  field, 
although  they  frequently  conferred  and  built  on  each  other’s  data.  d’Azevedo  and  other  anthropologists 
were  particularly  dependent  on  Jacobsen,  who  alone  was  to  master  the  language,  for  inteipretation  and 
etymological  analysis.  And  on  occasion,  d’Azevedo  and  Jacobsen  worked  collaboratively  recording 
songs  and  documenting  place-names. 

Jacobsen  continued  his  research  on  Washoe  grammar  that  summer  with  Hank  Pete,  Roy  James, 
and  Bertha  Holbrook,  returning  in  November  from  Berkeley  to  work  with  Frank  Morgan  and  Johnny 
Wiger  of  Loyalton,  California,  in  order  to  document  Northern  Washoe  dialectical  variations.  He  returned 
the  summer  of  1956,  meeting  Philip  Leis  and  Nancy  Boric,  and  inl958  to  complete  fieldwork  for  his 
dissertation,  impressing  his  informants  with  his  command  of  the  Washoe  language. 

In  1961,  Jacobsen  accepted  a  position  with  the  Anthropology  Department  of  the  University  of 
Washington,  and  joined  the  linguistics  department  the  following  year.  He  began  fieldwork  for  his  study  of 
Makah  in  1962.  He  completed  his  dissertation  in  1964  and,  that  November,  returned  to  Gardnerville  with 
funding  from  the  California  Indian  Language  Survey  to  record  narratives  from  George  Snooks  and  Roy 
James. 

He  was  an  instructor  in  linguistics  and  the  Washoe  language  for  the  ethnographic  field  school 
initiated  by  d’Azevedo,  who  began  recruiting  Jacobsen  for  the  University  of  Nevada.  Among  the  students 
who  attended  Jacobsen’s  first  Washoe  language  class,  was  Brooke  Mordy.  Jacobsen  joined  the  English 
faculty  at  the  University  of  Nevada,  and  continued  research  and  instruction  in  Washoe,  Makah,  and 
Basque.  Besides  extensive  scholarly  publications,  his  Beginning  Washo  (1996)  and  Beginning  Makah 
(1999)  remain  the  only  published  grammars  to  these  languages,  and  demonstrate  his  continued  work 
towards  their  preservation.  While  interviews  with  Jacobsen  were  conducted  as  part  of  this  project,  his 
extensive  oral  history  appears  in  a  separate  volume. 

James  Downs’s  (1926-1999)  path  to  anthropology  and  subsequent  career  was  more  circuitous 
than  most.  His  first  ambition  to  be  in  the  Navy  like  his  father  proved  a  persistent  focus  in  his  life,  and  he 
enlisted  after  graduating  from  high  school  in  1944.  His  tour  included  post-war  Japan,  where  he 
remembered  being  impressed  by  Japanese  culture  and  resilience.  After  a  short  break  working  as  a 
journalist,  he  reenlisted  for  Korea,  returning  to  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Express  after  the  war.  He  enrolled 
at  Cal-Poly  in  animal  husbandry,  met  his  second  wife,  then  moved  to  Woodland  Hills,  where  he  lived  at 
the  stables  taking  care  of  horses  for  a  hunt  club  while  attending  community  college.  Later  he  moved  to 
Oroville,  selling  advertising  for  the  Oroville  Mercury,  and  in  1956  he  enrolled  at  Berkeley.  Intending  to 
major  in  history,  he  decided  on  a  major  in  anthropology  after  his  first  class  and  after  reading  On  the  Track 
of  Man  by  William  Fields. 

Downs  completed  a  BA  in  anthropology  in  two  years  (1958)  and  his  PhD  in  three  (1961).  His 
dissertation  compared  Washoe  and  Navaho  response  to  domestic  animals.  Although  he  considered 
himself  more  a  colleague  than  student,  Downs  was  d’Azevedo’s  graduate  assistant  at  Berkeley  in  1959- 
1960.  d’Azevedo  encouraged  Downs  to  “go  to  the  Washoe.”  In  1960,  Downs  spent  several  weeks  in 
Gardnerville  and  Woodfords.  He  met  Roy  James,  who  introduced  him  to  George  Snooks  and  other 
Washoe  men  Downs  interviewed.  He  also  interviewed  Henry  Rupert. 

Although  he  did  not  stay  long,  Downs  offers  astute  observations  regarding  the  Lands  Claim  Case, 
white-Washoe  relations,  and  the  Joyland  Cafe  in  Gardnerville — a  central  watering  hole  and  cafe,  and  one 
of  the  few  such  places  where  Washoe  were  welcomed,  even  if  it  was  only  at  the  back  of  the  restaurant. 

He  completed  field  research  with  the  Navaho  and  wrote  his  dissertation  the  same  year  his  monograph, 
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Washo  Religion,  was  published.  The  Two  Worlds  of  the  Washo  (1966),  published  in  a  series  widely  used 
in  undergraduate  anthropology  courses,  is  probably  the  most  widely  read  of  the  Washoe  ethnographies. 

Downs  became  disenchanted  with  academics,  but  enjoyed  teaching  cross-cultural  relations  for 
practical  application,  which  he  did  for  the  Peace  Coips,  for  the  Navy  at  Annapolis  and,  finally,  for  the 
Thunderbird  Japan  campus,  where  he  directed  a  program  in  cross-cultural  communication  for  business 
students  until  his  death  in  1999.  From  this  pragmatic  perspective,  he  offers  rare  insight  into  academia  and 
the  field  of  applied  anthropology  that  he  considered  still  too  theoretical.  His  research  interests  included 
the  anthropology  of  warfare,  animal  husbandry,  and  nudity. 

Although  John  Price  (1933-1988)  was  not  interviewed  for  this  volume,  his  work  with  the  Washoe 
that  began  in  1961  should  be  noted.  He  spent  a  significant  amount  of  time  interviewing  many  of  the 
Washoe  who  were  by  this  time  achieving  a  status  of  becoming  what  Leis  observed  were  professional 
informants.  Price  was  Warren  d’Azevedo’s  student  at  the  University  of  Utah,  and  conducted  fieldwork 
with  the  Washoe  funded  by  the  National  Science  Foundation.  He  completed  his  master’s  thesis,  Washo 
Economy,  in  1 962  and  several  monographs,  including  The  Washo  Indians:  History,  Life  Cycle,  Religion, 
Technology:,  Economy,  and  Modern  Life  (1980),  were  based  on  this  fieldwork. 

The  bulk  of  his  interviews  were  with  Hank  Pete,  but  he  also  worked  with  Ina  Ashhurst,  Susie 
Dick,  Clara  Frank,  Bertha  Holbrook,  Don  and  Winona  James,  Earl  James,  Roy  James,  and  George 
Snooks.  He  interviewed  non-Indians  Harry  Hawkins  of  Woodfords  and  his  brother-in-law,  John  Fettick, 
and  Juanita  Schubert.  Price  also  had  a  very  cordial  relationship  with  Grace  Dangberg,  and  it  is  Price’s 
typed  transcription  of  her  field  notes  that  has  wended  its  way  into  the  ethnographic  record. 

Like  Price,  Juanita  Schubert  was  also  deceased  by  the  time  these  interviews  were  conducted,  but 
her  role  as  a  valuable  observer  and  helpmate  for  most  of  the  scholars  interviewed  should  be  noted.  She 
met  most  of  them  while  working  at  the  Joyland  in  the  1950s- 1960s,  and  assisted  with  plant  identifications 
and  in  locating  archaeological  sites. 

Three  years  later,  three  more  graduate  students  would  spend  the  summer  of  1 964  working  on 
different  aspects  of  Washoe  culture.  d’Azevedo  had  been  at  the  University  of  Nevada  for  a  little  over  a 
year,  teaching  and  establishing  the  Department  of  Anthropology.  Building  on  his  earlier  work,  he 
proposed  a  study,  “Cultural  Factors  in  Peyote  Cult  Membership,”  to  be  conducted  in  Woodfords  by  Peter 
Miller,  his  former  student  from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Peter  Miller  (b.  1937)  grew  up  on  a  small  family  farm  in  Plympton,  Massachusetts.  He  served 
four  years  in  the  air  force  after  one  year  of  college  at  Tufts  University  in  Medford,  near  Boston,  an 
overwhelming  urban  experience  after  Plymouth  County.  He  enrolled  in  night  school  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska  while  he  was  stationed  in  Lincoln,  and  majored  in  sociology. 

In  1 962,  he  enrolled  in  the  anthropology  program  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  He  regarded 
anthropology  as  optimistic,  and  sociology  as  pessimistic  about  human  nature  and  potential.  His 
professors  were  Warren  d’Azevedo,  Art  Tuden  and  George  Peter  Murdock,  and  he  received  his  Master’s 
degree  in  1 964  in  cultural  anthropology.  He  was  interested  in  psychology  and  determined  to  come  to 
Woodfords  and  study  the  peyotist  movement. 

Miller  camped  at  Woodfords  and  attended  meetings.  He  noted  that  the  Washoe  accommodated 
non-Indians,  and  that  the  “wannabe”  phenomenon  was  in  full  swing.  He  began  questioning  his  own 
worldview  and  noted  the  absurdity  of  Washoe  men  being  drafted  for  service  in  Vietnam.  He  felt  frustrated 
by  being  unable  to  “do”  anything  to  alleviate  the  poverty  he  observed  in  Woodfords  and  the  unfairness  of 
their  lot.  He  wrote  a  paper  for  the  1964  Great  Basin  Anthropological  Conference  in  Reno  organized  by 
d’Azevedo. 
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After  this  experience  in  Woodfords,  Miller  determined  to  get  out  of  psychological  or  cultural 
anthropology  and  pursue  physical  anthropology.  He  eventually  earned  his  PhD  at  the  University  of 
Arizona  under  Fred  Hulse  in  1969,  and  became  a  forensic  archaeologist.  Miller  worked  with  the  State 
Historic  Preservation  Office  in  South  Dakota  on  Lakota  mass-burial  sites,  and  taught  in  several  colleges 
and  universities.  He  began  working  in  contract  archaeology  for  a  variety  of  firms  after  passage  of  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act  engendered  compliance  with  regulations  requiring  archaeological 
investigations.  For  nineteen  years  he  supervised  U.S.  military  teams  excavating  killing  fields  throughout 
the  world,  including  Laos,  Vietnam,  and  Bosnia.  Throughout,  Miller  offers  rare  insights  into  the  field  of 
forensic  anthropology,  the  politics  of  contract  work,  and  attitudes  toward  the  dead. 

The  summer  of  1964  was  also  the  inaugural  year  of  the  Field  Training  Project  in  Anthropology, 
funded  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  based  on  a  grant  proposed  by  d’Azevedo  for  the  University  of 
Nevada  in  conjunction  with  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  Stanford  University.  d’Azevedo  directed  the 
field  school  in  1964  and  1965,  when  it  was  focused  on  Great  Basin  Indians.  Don  Handelman  from  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  and  Brooke  Mordy  from  the  University  of  Nevada  were  assigned  to  work  with 
contacts  from  the  Washoe  community  in  Carson  City  the  summer  of  1964.  The  following  summer,  Betty 
Berutti  (Betty  Reveley  Wendt)  from  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  was  assigned  the  Washoe 
community  in  Sierra  Valley,  where  she  had  a  ranch;  and  Anita  Spring  and  George  Montgomery  worked  in 
Dresslerville.  Lauren  Klein  worked  within  the  Woodfords  community. 

Don  Handelman  (b.  1939)  was  raised  at  St.  Agathe-des-Monts,  a  remote  summer  Jewish  resort  in 
Quebec.  His  family  lived  there  year-round,  and  it  was  extremely  isolated  in  the  winter.  He  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  alone  wandering  the  woods  and  reading.  He  was  the  only  Jew  to  attend  a  Protestant  school. 
He  was  unhappy  at  school  and,  when  he  was  sixteen,  wanted  to  quit  school  and  become  a  shoemaker. 

Handelman  eventually  earned  his  BA  and  an  MA  in  anthropology  from  McGill  University  in 
Montreal.  He  studied  with  William  Wilmot,  Toshyo  Yatsushiro,  and  Richard  Salisbury.  The 
anthropology  program  was  strictly  cultural  and  oriented  towards  British  social  anthropology.  Erving 
Goffman’s  Presentation  of  Self  was  probably  the  most  influential  book  he  read.  His  first  fieldwork  was  on 
West  Indian  voluntary  associations  in  Montreal  with  Dick  Salisbury. 

He  was  accepted  to  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  for  the  PhD  program  with  a  teaching 
assistantship,  and  to  the  field-training  program  at  the  University  of  Nevada.  Handelman  wanted 
maximum  immersion  during  his  fieldwork  with  the  Washoe  in  Carson  Colony  and  lived  “onsite”  in  a  tent 
in  front  of  Henry  Rupert’s  house  during  the  months  he  observed  the  cultural  and  social  dynamics  of  the 
colony  while  studying  with  Henry  Rupert.  His  work  that  summer  generated  several  publications,  and  The 
Development  of  a  Washo  Shaman  remains  a  classic  in  the  field,  focused  on  the  personality  of  an 
individual  rather  than  analysis  of  a  phenomenon. 

Handelman  stated  that  this  fieldwork  with  the  Washoe  shaped  the  kind  of  anthropologist  he 
would  become.  He  left  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  in  1 966  to  work  with  Max  Gluckman,  head  of  the 
School  of  Social  Anthropology  in  Manchester,  and  conducted  fieldwork  in  Tel-Aviv  for  his  PhD.  He 
returned  to  Jerusalem  and  married  Lea  Shamgar,  with  whom  he  published  several  joint  papers.  In  April  of 
1978,  they  returned  to  Carson  and  visited  Henry  Rupert’s  grave,  reconnecting  with  the  family. 

Handelman  has  been  with  Hebrew  University  since  1972,  and  was  appointed  the  Sarah  Allen 
Shaine  Professor  of  Anthropology  and  Sociology  ini  998,  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Israel 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  Humanities.  His  research  interests  include  cultural  cosmologies,  situational 
culture,  joking,  play  and  fantasy,  symbolic  anthropology,  and  communication.  The  anthropologists  who 
have  influenced  his  thinking  most  are  Bruce  Kapferer,  Victor  Turner,  and  Gregory  Bateson.  His  research 
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and  breadth  of  experience  offer  unique  international  perspectives  on  the  discipline  and  insights  into 
British,  French,  and  American  anthropology,  and  the  development  and  practice  of  anthropology  in  Israel. 

Handleman  also  provides  insights  into  the  cultural  and  social  setting  of  the  Carson  Colony  in 
1 964,  and  the  field  school  itself,  describing  how  it  was  organized,  the  effectiveness  of  the  training,  and  his 
warm  response  to  Warren  d’Azevedo.  Handelman  worked  primarily  with  Henry  Rupert,  but  discussed 
politics  with  Harold  Rupert  and  John  Frank,  the  tribal  chairman  at  the  time.  He  also  developed  a  very 
close  son-mother  relationship  with  Viola  Rupert. 

Handelman  was  teamed  with  another  graduate  student,  Brooke  Mordy,  to  work  in  the  Carson 
Colony,  and  they  occasionally  worked  together  on  colony  demographics  and  mapping. 

Brooke  Mordy  (b.  1920)  grew  up  in  Seattle  and  attended  an  ethnically  diverse  high  school, 
engendering  an  early  interest  in  anthropology.  She  started  at  Scripps  College  in  1938,  deciding  on  a 
major  in  anthropology  her  junior  year,  the  same  year  she  met  Wendell  Mordy  (1920-2002).  After 
graduation  in  1942,  Brooke  attended  Columbia  University  as  a  graduate  resident  scholar  and  remembers 
particularly  Ruth  Benedict  and  Ralph  Linton.  She  left  after  three  months  to  marry  Wendell  and 
accompany  him  to  his  duty-station  in  Connecticut. 

After  Wendell  shipped  out,  she  went  to  graduate  school  at  the  University  of  Chicago  (1943-1944) 
to  work  with  Lloyd  Warner  on  the  Human  Relations  in  Industry  Project  and  Indian  Education  Research 
Project.  These  were  her  first  experiences  in  fieldwork.  After  the  war,  Wendell  decided  on  graduate 
school  at  Berkeley,  then  work  with  the  airlines  as  a  meteorologist.  For  ten  years,  they  lived  in  Honolulu, 
where  their  daughters  were  bom,  then  Sweden  for  four,  where  Brooke  returned  to  graduate  school  at  the 
University  of  Stockholm.  She  remembers  a  course  taught  by  a  Swedish  social  anthropologist  on  the 
United  States  provided  a  fascinating  take  on  Americans. 

The  Mordys  moved  to  Reno  in  1960  when  Wendell  became  founding  director  of  the  Desert 
Research  Institute.  Brooke  volunteered  at  the  Nevada  State  Museum  and  started  taking  classes  at  the 
university.  She  jumped  at  the  chance  to  attend  the  initial  field  school  training  session  the  summer  of 
1964. 

She  was  assigned,  with  Don  Handelman,  to  work  at  the  Carson  Colony.  She  lived  at  the  dorm  at 
the  Stewart  Indian  School.  Her  first  contact  was  with  Sybil  Rupert  on  colony  demographics,  but  John 
Frank  became  her  main  contact.  She  completed  her  thesis,  Some  Social  Factors  in  a  Conflict  over 
Residence  Rights  in  a  Nevada  Indian  Colony,  for  a  Master’s  degree  awarded  in  1966  by  the  University  of 
Nevada,  Reno.  Hers  was  the  first  graduate  degree  in  anthropology  awarded  by  the  fledgling  department. 

Brooke  did  not  feel  that  her  husband’s  position  as  director  of  the  Desert  Research  Institute,  which 
funded  the  department,  interfered  with  her  ability  to  get  a  teaching  position,  and  taught  a  course  in 
ethnohistory  at  the  University.  She  also  contributed  to  a  historical  sites  survey  for  the  Center  of  Western 
North  American  Studies,  an  interdisciplinary  program  to  foster  regional  research  in  the  humanities  and 
social  sciences. 

The  Mordys  left  Nevada  in  1970,  and  Wendell  consulted  with  several  institutions,  including  the 
University  of  Miami,  where  Brooke  was  an  instructor  in  anthropology  and  conducted  interviews  with 
black  community  members  in  Coconut  Grove.  Later,  they  moved  to  Santa  Barbara,  California  and  started 
their  own  foundation,  the  Center  for  the  Future.  Brooke  was  a  research  fellow  in  science  policy  and 
coordinated  conferences.  One  project  involved  interviews  with  prominent  scientists,  including  Margaret 
Mead,  Laura  Nader,  and  Jim  Spradley. 

The  Mordys  remained  involved  in  arenas  that  addressed  questions  of  science  policy  on  a  global 
scale,  such  as  the  social  implications  of  weather  modification  and  the  future  of  space.  They  moved  to 


Minnesota  in  1977  when  Wendell  became  the  first  president  of  the  Science  Museum  of  Minnesota, 
directing  its  expansion  until  his  retirement  in  1984.  Brooke  Mordy  believes  that  anthropology  should  be 
introduced  at  the  high  school  level,  that  understanding  how  other  people  live  is  fundamental  to  making 
our  own  society  better. 

Elizabeth  (Betty)  Reveley  Wendt  (b.  1931)  grew  up  in  a  military  family  and  had  attended  ten 
schools  before  junior  high.  She  graduated  from  high  school  when  she  was  sixteen  and,  after  community 
college  in  Riverside,  married  and  had  a  daughter.  She  graduated  from  San  Jose  State  College  with  a 
major  in  English  and  minor  in  anthropology.  Paul  Roberts,  one  of  her  professors  who  was  a  specialist  in 
Middle  English,  got  her  interested  in  philology  and  a  life-long  interest  in  the  history  of  English  and 
applied  linguistics  (how  people  learn  language). 

She  took  courses  in  teacher  education,  intending  to  teach  English,  and  began  substitute  teaching 
at  San  Jose  State  while  earning  a  master’s  degree  in  English  philology  from  Stanford  University.  She 
taught  second  grade  in  Santa  Clara  before  teaching  English  at  the  American  River  College  in  Sacramento, 
where  she  earned  tenure.  During  these  years,  she  had  married  John  Berutti.  They  had  another  daughter 
and  had  acquired  a  ranch  in  Sierra  Valley  where  they  lived  during  the  summers. 

Wendt  was  introduced  to  the  ideas  of  Noam  Chomsky  and  Morris  Swadesh  during  a  summer 
course  in  linguistics  at  the  University  of  Nevada  and  decided  to  return  to  graduate  school  at  the  University 
of  Texas  at  Austin  for  her  PhD,  drawn  to  study  with  Archibald  Hill,  a  professor  of  both  English  and 
linguistics.  Hill  felt  a  linguist  needed  practical  experience  in  an  exotic  language,  and  Wendt  enrolled  in 
the  Field  Training  Project  in  Anthropology  to  gain  this  experience  close  to  home,  working  with  Washoe 
people  who  lived  in  Loyalton,  California.  She  began  teaching  at  Sacramento  State. 

She  and  John  Berutti  divorced  in  1969,  and  Wendt  completed  her  dissertation  on  poet  e.  e. 
cummings,  earning  her  PhD  in  1970.  She  married  Allen  Wendt  in  1972  and  continued  teaching  at 
Sacramento  State,  where  she  started  an  intern  program  for  community  college  teachers.  She  retired  after 
twenty  years. 

During  the  field  school  in  1965,  Wendt  worked  most  closely  with  William  H.  Jacobsen,  Jr.,  a 
fellow  linguist  and  foremost  authority  in  Washoe  linguistics.  Among  the  Washoe,  she  met  Frank 
Morgan,  who  introduced  her  to  Annie  Richards.  She  also  worked  with  Richard  Barrington.  She  stated 
she  was  surprised  by  the  extent  the  Washoe  she  met  continued  to  gather  wild  foods.  And  she  noted  that 
the  serendipitous  information  she  gathered  was  as  important  as  the  data  she  systematically  collected  for 
her  linguistic  analysis.  She  also  found  it  hard  to  maintain  emotional  distance  and  thought  perhaps  living 
so  close  to  her  study  area  made  this  more  difficult.  Her  research  over  the  summer  focused  on  Washoe 
naming  practices. 

She  also  talks  about  Thomas  Sanchez,  author  of  Rabbit  Boss,  a  novel  published  to  some  acclaim 
on  the  post-contact  Washoe  experience.  He  was  a  student  of  hers  from  Sacramento  State.  She  had  loaned 
him  her  notes  from  which  he  drew  much  of  the  cultural  information  for  his  novel,  and  stayed  with  the 
Beruttis  on  and  off  while  he  was  writing  the  book. 

Anita  Spring  (b.  1942)  is  the  eldest  of  three  girls,  all  of  whom  have  graduate  degrees.  Education 
was  highly  valued  by  her  parents,  and  it  was  assumed  the  girls  would  go  to  college.  The  family  moved 
from  Philadelphia  to  Los  Angeles  when  she  was  thirteen.  Spring  graduated  from  high  school  at  a  young 
age  and  started  college  at  the  age  of  sixteen  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley.  She  majored  in 
chemistry,  but  developed  an  interest  in  anthropology  after  taking  a  class  in  summer  school  at  the 
community  college.  She  took  four  additional  anthropology  classes  her  senior  year  and  graduated  with  a 
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degree  in  chemistry  in  1963.  She  eventually  earned  graduate  degrees  in  anthropology:  a  master’s  degree 
from  San  Francisco  State  University  in  1967  and  PhD  from  Cornell  University  in  1976. 

Initially,  Spring  was  interested  in  archaeology,  and  is  grateful  that  at  San  Francisco  State  she  took 
a  field  class  with  Adan  Treganza,  excavating  a  mission-period  site  and  beach  site  where  Sir  Francis  Drake 
is  thought  to  have  landed.  Anita  believes  her  eventual  focus  on  symbolism  in  cultural  anthropology, 
which  led  her  to  study  with  Victor  Turner  at  Cornell  for  her  PhD,  stemmed  from  this  period,  when  she 
realized  archaeologists  were  extrapolating  social  action  from  material  remains.  She  also  found  that  her 
scientific  background  gave  her  an  advantage  in  archaeology,  since  she  was  familiar  with  rigorous 
standards  in  handling  quantitative  data  and  writing  reports  explicit  about  purpose,  methods,  and  results. 
These  same  skills  served  her  later  when  she  began  developing  field  methods  for  rapid  recovery  of  key 
cultural  factors  in  assessing  needs  in  third  world  communities. 

Other  important  influences  at  San  Francisco  State  were  courses  in  the  history  and  theory  of 
anthropology  with  Diane  Fewis;  in  sociology  with  John  Collier;  and  in  photographic  field  methods  with 
John  Adair,  who  turned  over  the  cameras  to  the  people  he  studied,  having  them  film  what  they  considered 
important.  Classes  from  David  Gamble  engendered  her  interest  in  Africa.  After  a  planned  restudy  of  Zuni 
silversmiths  with  John  Adair  fell  through,  she  decided  to  attend  the  field  school  in  Nevada  in  1965.  Her 
master’s  thesis,  The  Concept  of  Marriage  Among  the  Washo,  was  based  on  this  work,  as  was  an  article 
published  in  the  Cornell  Journal  of  Social  Relations  in  1967.  Her  first  fieldwork,  however,  had  been  for 
John  Collier  for  a  comparative  study  of  whites,  blacks,  and  Hispanics  living  in  poor  neighborhoods  in  San 
Francisco,  which  taught  her  the  basics  of  establishing  rapport,  overcoming  insecurity,  observing  context, 
and  remembering  details. 

While  teaching  a  class  at  San  Francisco  State,  she  read  Victor  Turner’s  Schism  and  Continuity >  in 
an  African  Society  and  determined  her  area  of  study  would  be  Africa.  She  applied  for  and  got  a  fellowship 
at  Cornell  University  to  study  with  Turner,  focusing  on  ritual  and  medical  systems.  However  Turner  left 
Cornell  for  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  her  fieldwork  and  dissertation  did  not  have  the  emphasis  on 
symbolism  she  had  anticipated.  Spring  conducted  fieldwork  with  the  Fuvale  of  Zambia,  accompanied  by 
her  husband  and  one-year-old  son. 

Spring  was  hired  by  the  Department  of  Behavioral  Studies  at  the  University  of  Florida  in  1973, 
where  she  was  tenured  in  1978.  She  has  become  a  leader  in  applied  anthropology,  specializing  in 
women’s  issues  in  developing  third-world  countries.  She  has  directed  multiple  projects  for  USAID,  ADF 
(African  Development  Foundation),  FAO  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations), 
USDA,  and  the  World  Bank.  She  has  conducted  projects,  training  participants  and  enlisting  community 
and  government  support  for  change,  in  Botswana,  Cameroon,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Jamaica,  Malawi,  Somalia, 
Swaziland,  and  the  United  States.  From  1988-1991,  she  took  a  three-year  leave  of  absence  from  the 
University  of  Florida  to  live  in  Rome  and  direct  the  Women  in  Agricultural  Production  and  Rural 
Development  Service  for  the  FAO. 

Spring  has  continued  developing  new  methods  and  training  others  to  conduct  surveys  and  work 
effectively  with  both  men  and  women  in  rural  communities.  She  continues  to  direct  projects  as  a 
consultant  and  teach,  conduct  research,  and  write  extensively  in  both  the  applied  and  scholarly  contexts  of 
anthropology  as  Professor  of  Anthropology  and  African  Studies  and  affiliate  in  Fatin  American  Studies  at 
the  University  of  Florida  in  Gainesville. 

During  fieldwork  training  at  the  University  of  Nevada,  in  1965,  Spring  worked  in  the 
Dresslerville  community  and  lived  at  the  Basque  Hotel  in  Gardnerville.  She  discusses  her  disappointment 
at  not  being  able  to  live  in  the  community  she  was  studying,  and  the  phenomena  of  paid  “key  informants,” 
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working  with  individuals  rather  than  directly  observing  life  in  the  community  and  interviewing  many 
individuals  during  social  events.  Later,  Spring  would  refine  a  process  for  identifying  focus  groups  who 
would  collectively  assess  their  own  needs,  and  she  speculates  about  adapting  this  technique  for  a  re-study 
of  Dresslerville. 

Spring  worked  primarily  with  Clara  Frank,  but  also  with  Frieda  Giraud,  Marie  Kizer,  Minnie 
O’Neil,  Gladys  Walker,  Bill  James,  and  George  Snooks.  She  discusses  how  students  interacted  with  each 
other  and  occasionally  shared  information.  Betty  Wendt,  for  instance,  shared  her  notes  about  marriage 
patterns  she  had  gathered  during  her  own  studies  in  the  Loyalton  area. 

Spring  compares  the  general  mistrust  of  the  Luvale  in  Zambia  for  anthropologists  with  the  irony 
the  Washoe  communicated  in  the  nicknames  they  gave  to  the  various  anthropologists  they  had  trained  (as 
much  as  the  anthropologists  had  trained  them).  She  emphasizes  the  importance  of  instantaneous 
feedback,  suggesting  that  more  effective  ethnographic  fieldwork  could  be  accomplished  by  several 
closely  spaced  studies,  allowing  participants  to  review  staged  results.  She  acknowledges  that  her 
approach  to  anthropology  is  fundamentally  practical,  to  assess  needs  and  effect  changes  in  culturally 
appropriate  ways  to  improve  lives.  She  discusses  the  challenge  of  motherhood,  fieldwork,  and  being  a 
woman  scholar  in  the  1960s  and  1970s,  and  the  rise  of  women’s  studies  in  academia. 


Project  Description 

These  profiles  are  drawn  from  the  interviews  presented  in  this  volume  that  comprise  the  life 
histories  of  ten  ethnographers,  who,  at  different  times,  with  different  goals  and  for  different  reasons,  came 
to  document  what  they  could  of  Washoe  Indian  culture  through  observation  and  interviews  with  Washoe 
people. 

Together,  their  work  spans  some  thirty  years  of  ethnographic  work,  from  1937  to  1965.  The  focus 
of  these  interviews  is  on  the  anthropologists,  to  get  them  to  talk  about  becoming  and  being  ethnographers. 
Each  was  asked  to  reflect  on  why  they  became  anthropologists  and  ethnographers  or  linguists.  What  were 
their  research  interests  and  motivations;  their  personal  goals?  What  were  the  methods  and  theoretical 
orientation  of  their  time,  their  schools,  and  of  their  mentors? 

The  idea  for  this  project  evolved  in  the  early  1990s  while  1  was  studying  the  maintenance  of 
groundstone  milling  through  the  1980s  by  Washoe  women.  1  was  fortunate  that  Warren  d’Azevedo — by 
this  time  Professor  Emeritus  of  Anthropology  at  the  University  of  Nevada,  Reno — was  my  advisor. 
d’Azevedo  was  author  of  the  chapter  on  the  Washoe  for  the  volume  he  edited  on  the  Great  Basin  Indians 
for  the  Smithsonian  Elandbook  series  on  North  American  Indians.  He  had  also  maintained  a  forty-year 
relationship  with  the  tribe  and  individual  Washoe,  and  he  contributed  a  wealth  of  information  from  his 
unpublished  notes,  including  anecdotes  that  enriched  the  information  with  social  and  historic  context  and 
with  the  personalities  behind  the  scenes. 

1  had  also  contacted  Stanley  Freed  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  who  had  maintained  a 
cordial  relationship  with  d’Azevedo  but  left  Washoe  interests  behind  for  working  up  many  publications 
on  his  subsequent  focus  on  India.  1  was  struck  by  the  value  of  what  he  had  observed,  remembered  but  not 
published,  and  by  the  warmth  and  immediacy  of  his  memories  of  Bertha  Holbrook  and  Hank  Pete,  his 
primary  informants,  and  the  elusiveness  he  attributed  to  Henry  Rupert.  In  many  ways,  his  anecdotes  were 
as  revealing  about  the  individuals  as  they  were  of  the  phenomena  he  was  documenting. 
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I  began  to  understand,  like  Betty  Wendt,  that  the  off-hand  observation — the  asides  ethnographers 
are  told — might  be  as  valuable  as  (and  sometimes  more  than)  responses  to  scripted  research  agenda. 
Sometimes  apparent  side-tracks  (or  even  apparent  avoidance)  are  to  the  point  from  the  consultant’s 
perspective,  but  the  ethnographer  does  not  yet  have  the  background  to  get  the  point  or  may  simply  by¬ 
pass  information  peripheral  to  research  interests,  recalling  it  later  in  different  contexts. 

Then  1  was  overwhelmed  by  the  realization  that  Edgar  Siskin,  ninety-one  at  the  time,  was  alive, 
and  by  the  potential  of  talking  to  someone  who  had  been  in  the  field  in  the  1930s.  1  began  an  informal 
chronology  of  ethnographers  who  had  visited  Washoe  country  and  wondered  about  comparing  their 
differences,  what  they  had  in  common,  and  how  this  came  to  be?  1  suppose  1  was  already  thinking  of  an 
ethnography  of  ethnographers  who  had  converged,  at  least  for  a  time,  in  Washoe  country. 

1  had  worked  on  an  oral  history  project  with  Tom  King,  director  of  the  Oral  History  Program  at 
the  University  of  Nevada,  Reno  (UNOHP),  and  he  encouraged  me  to  find  funding  to  sponsor  this  project. 
Extremely  fortuitous  (everything  in  life  is  timing!)  had  been  the  recent  establishment  of  funding 
specifically  for  study  of  the  history  of  anthropology,  including  oral  histories,  at  the  Wenner-Gren 
Foundation  for  Anthropological  Research,  a  private  foundation  that  supports  research  in  all  branches  of 
anthropology. 

Mary  Larson,  the  assistant  director  of  the  program,  wrote  the  proposal  for  the  Wenner-Gren  grant 
that  covered  travel  expenses  for  conducting  the  oral  histories  in  1999.  UNOHP  funded  transcription  and 
production  costs  for  this  volume.  UNOHP  had  also  hired  me  to  conduct  an  in-depth  interview  with 
Warren  d’Azevedo  in  1997-1998. 

After  the  Wenner-Gren  funds  were  awarded  to  UNOHP,  most  of  1999  was  devoted  to 
preparation,  travel,  and  the  interviews:  Anita  Spring  at  her  office  at  the  University  of  Florida  in 
Gainesville  and  her  second  home  in  St.  Augustine;  Brooke  Mordy  in  her  home  in  Minneapolis;  Stanley 
Freed  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York  City;  Elizabeth  Wendt  at  her  home  in  Sonoma, 
California;  Philip  Leis  at  his  office  at  Brown  University  in  Providence;  Norman  Scotch  at  his  home  in 
Boston;  and  Don  Handelman  and  Edgar  Siskin  in  their  homes  in  Jerusalem.  Peter  Miller  was  flown  to 
Reno  in  between  assignments  in  Bosnia,  and  interviewed  on  campus;  James  Downs  was  flown  from 
Japan,  having  planned  to  visit  his  grown  children  in  the  United  States,  and  also  interviewed  on  campus. 
William  Jacobsen  was  interviewed  at  home  in  Reno,  Nevada. 

Their  stories  provide  a  cross-section  of  American  cultural  anthropology,  from  Siskin,  so  close  to 
the  origins  of  the  discipline,  to  Spring’s  full-blown  engagement  in  applied  anthropology  and  women’s 
studies.  Their  stories  contribute  to  the  history  of  anthropology  and  the  broader  contexts  of  their  own  time 
and  place.  They  offer  tantalizing  glimpses  of  Carson  Valley  and  the  Lake  Tahoe  region  before  WW11  and 
after  from  an  outsider’s  point  of  view;  not  one  of  them  is  a  Nevadan. 

Their  oral  histories  contribute  to  a  growing  body  of  reflexive  work  exploring  anthropologists’ 
backgrounds,  their  personal  histories  and  inclinations.  What  was  their  worldview  going  into  the  field? 
How  did  their  families  and  education,  the  experiences  and  relationships  forged  during  fieldwork  influence 
them  personally  and  their  careers?  What  motivated  and  inspired  them? 

What  did  they  find  most  difficult,  surprising,  or  rewarding  about  their  sojourns  in  Washoe 
country?  In  essence,  why  did  they  become  anthropologists,  and  how  do  they  evaluate  their  experiences? 
What  did  they  learn  about  “doing”  ethnography  and  about  themselves?  Why  are  they  anthropologists  still, 
or  why  did  they  leave  the  discipline?  What  does  it  take  to  be  an  ethnographer? 

Their  stories  enrich  published  monographs  with  more  detail  about  the  nature  of  field  relationships 
and  the  Washoe  themselves  as  individuals  and  co-producers  of  ethnographies.  We  are  introduced  to  the 


professional  informants  who  consistently  worked  with  ethnographers.  We  get  intimations  too  of  what  it 
was  like  to  be  “studied.”  Why  did  they  seek  these  relationships?  What  did  they  think  of  the  ethnographers 
and  the  information  they  published?  What  of  other  points  of  view? 

The  Washoe  side  of  this  story  is  a  huge  topic  for  another  series  of  oral  histories.  For  now,  what 
can  be  said  is  that  ethnographers  kept  coming,  and  that  the  Washoe  maintained  their  culture  and  identities 
against  what  seemed  overwhelming  odds.  Ethnographer  and  consultant  alike  seemed  surprised  by  the 
persistence  of  the  other. 


Note  on  Terminology 
“Washo”  and  “Washoe” 

The  spellings  “Washo”  and  “Washoe”  are  variations  for  the  term  of  self-designation,  wd'siw,  that 
linguist,  William  H.  Jacobsen,  Jr.,  suggested  translates  as  “people  from  here”  (d’Azevedo 
1986:497).  By  the  1950s,  “Washo”  was  the  standard  among  lingusits,  anthropologists,  and 
Washoe  traditionalists,  who  preferred  to  distinguish  the  “Washo”  people,  language  and  culture 
from  the  “Washoe”  mining  district  and  county  (Nevers  1976).  However,  the  federally -recognized 
government  of  the  Washoe  Tribe  of  Nevada  and  California  adopted  “Washoe,”  and  by  the  1980s 
many  Washoe  people  had  adopted  their  government’s  spelling.  “Washoe”  is  the  spelling  thereby 
adopted  by  UNOHP;  however,  “Washo”  is  retained  in  direct  quotations. 

“Informant” 

“Informants”  was  the  conventional  term  ethnographers  used  through  the  1 960s  to  refer  to  the 
people  they  interviewed.  By  the  1980s,  ethnography  was  perceived  as  a  more  collaborative 
process,  and  the  term  “consultant”  was  adopted  as  more  appropriate. 
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Penny  Rucks:  This  is  March  16,  1999.  I’m  at  the 
University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  and  I’m  interview¬ 
ing  James  Downs  about  his  prolific  career  as 
an  anthropologist,  and  we  will  start  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  with  asking  you  where  you  were  born. 

James  Downs:  I  was  born  in  Pasadena,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  in  1926,  five  days  before  Christmas,  and 
lived  there  until  I  was  seventeen  years  old,  at 
which  time  I  joined  the  navy  and  never  really 
came  back  to  Pasadena.  My  parents  lived  there, 
so  I  came  back  to  visit  my  parents,  but  other 
than  a  very  short  time,  I  never  lived  there  again. 

Did  you  like  it  as  a  child?  Was  it  a  good  place 
to  grow  up? 

It  was  funny,  because  I  only  have  one  friend 
left  from  those  elementary  school  days,  and  we 
only  recently,  the  last  few  years,  got  back  in 
touch.  lie  kept  urging  me;  he  said,  "Jim,  you 
should  write  your  memoirs."  So  I  started. 

So  I’m  thinking  about  all  this  stuff  in  terms 
of  what  I  just  did  over  the  last  four  or  five  months 
writing.  Yes,  I  had  a  great  childhood.  We  lived 
with  my  grandmother,  and  I  was  an  only  child, 
so  I  was  the  focus  of  a  lot  of  attention.  My  dad 
was  a  heavy  construction  equipment  operator 
most  of  the  time. 

And  what  was  his  name? 


James  Griffith  Downs.  The  Downses  did  not 
believe  in  "juniors"  and  "thirds,"  so  there’s  a  long 
stream  of  James  Downses,  each  with  a  different 
middle  name. 

His  people  were  Josephites — the  splintered 
group  of  the  Mormons,  who  did  not  admit  to  the 
presidency  of  Brigham  Young  and  the  subsequent 
presidencies  of  the  church  and  said  that  it  de¬ 
scended  in  the  male  line  from  Joseph  Smith. 
They  had  come  out  from  Missouri  with  Brigham 
and  I  guess  still  live  in  proximate  hostility  to 
the  main  church. 

My  family,  and  particularly  my  father,  were 
really  apostate.  My  father  absolutely  married  a 
young  woman  from  Pasadena.  I  was  kind  of 
unique  as  a  kid,  because  I  was  often  the  only  kid 
in  my  class  who  had  been  born  in  California  at 
that  time  and  was  always  the  only  person  in  class 
who  had  a  parent  who  was  born  in  California. 

And  that  was  your  mother? 

Yes. 

What  was  her  maiden  name? 

Her  maiden  name  was  Switzer.  My 
grandmother’s  maiden  name  was  McCoy.  My 
great-grandfather  had  come  out  from  Illinois.  He 
was  a  physician  of  some  kind.  He’d  been  a  con¬ 
tract  surgeon  and  later  a  surgeon  major  in  the 
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Civil  War.  But  his  medical  diploma  dates  only 
from  1875,  so  I  suspect  that  really  represents 
some  kind  of  tightening  up  of  medical  practitio¬ 
ner  laws. 

Now,  this  is  your  maternal  grandfather? 

Great-grandfather.  I  don’t  think  he  practiced 
a  lot  of  medicine  in  California.  He  came  out  like 
most  people  do,  to  get  rich  and  to  live  in  the 
sun. 

And  according  to  the  family  legend  .  .  .  and 
I’ve  never  checked  these  things.  If  I’m  going  to 
write  memoirs,  I’m  going  to  write  memoirs,  not 
a  history  of  the  whole  family.  But  he  apparently 
opened  a  hotel,  the  first  commercial  hotel.  Pasa¬ 
dena  very  early  on  had  some  of  those  big,  old 
residential  hotels  that  were  the  winter  homes  of 
rich  folks.  But  he  opened  a  commercial  hotel 
and  fiddled  around  in  real  estate.  I  think  the  only 
investment  that  ever  made  any  kind  of  a  profit 
was  the  home  that  my  mother  eventually  owned, 
because  he  owned  the  center  of  Pasadena  here, 
which  he  sold  in  a  very  canny  move  for  four 
hundred  bucks,  at  a  time  when  it  wasn’t  really 
the  center  of  Pasadena.  He  owned  a  mile  of  the 
beach,  which  he  really  screwed  some  guy  by 


trading  for  a  grand  piano.  So  I  don’t  think  old 
Doc  McCoy  was  a  shrewd  businessman,  but  he 
was  a  great  character.  I  wish  I’d  known  him. 

Well,  you  grew  up  with  these  stories,  then. 

And  then  later  I  discovered,  after  my  grand¬ 
mother  died,  a  notebook  full  of  clippings.  He  was 
a  writer,  and  he  wrote  for  the  local  newspapers. 

Now,  this  is  the  father  of  the  grandmother  that 
you  lived  with? 

Yes.  And  he  advocated  things  like  public  spit¬ 
toons  to  be  put  on  the  corner,  [laughter]  He 
thought  that  homes  should  not  have  kitchens 
in  them.  There  should  be  a  central  kitchen  and 
the  food  delivered  to  people  because  of  public 
health  and  sanitation  reasons.  He  was  an  un¬ 
abashed  booster  of  Pasadena.  And  he  wrote  two 
novels.  One  was  published;  the  other  still  re¬ 
mained  in  script  form,  and  their  focus  was  space 
travel.  And  this  was  Jules  Verne  kind  of  stuff. 
They  weren’t  very  good  novels.  And  then  he 
wrote  a  strangely  saccharine  thing  called,  Flow¬ 
ers  on  My  Mother’s  Grave,  which  was  full  of 
poems  and  aphorisms,  all  about  mothers. 

Now,  you  found  these  papers? 

Yes.  And  I  remember  a  story  he  wrote,  which 
shows  the  irony  of  things.  He  wrote  a  little  trib¬ 
ute  to  a  young  woman  who  was  leaving.  This 
must  have  been,  oh  I  don’t  know,  probably  after 
World  War  I,  but  not  too  long  after.  A  tribute  to 
a  young  woman  named  Jenny  B.  Hughes,  who 
was  leaving  Pasadena  to  become  a  missionary 
in  China.  And  when  I  was  in  middle  school,  a 
young  Chinese  girl  came  to  school  who  was  the 
adopted  daughter  of  Jenny  B.  Hughes.  And  I 
knew  nothing  about  this.  And  how  long  ago  was 
that?  That  was  the  beginning  of  a  romance  that 
went  on  for  years. 

With  this  adopted  daughter? 

Yes.  Between  Mary  and  I. 

And  Mary  was  Chinese? 

Yes. 
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How  unusual  was  that? 

[laughter]  Unusual?  It  was  against  the  law! 
It  was  against  the  law  until  1948.  So  this  was  a 
thing  the  family  crept  around.  Some  of  our  high 
school  friends  knew  about  this,  but  then  finally 
it  fell  apart.  She’d  been  pressured  really,  in  a 
sense,  at  those  times,  and  with  the  mores  of 
those  times,  the  idea  that  she  would  not  marry 
someone  who  was  biologically  Chinese  was  un¬ 
thinkable.  And  she  was  just  not  Chinese.  She 
had  heard  she’d  been  adopted  as  an  infant,  and 
she  had  no  connection  with  the  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Chinese  community.  So  her  marriage,  I 
think,  until  we  lost  touch,  was  not  a  happy  one, 
really.  But  in  any  event,  the  irony  of  my  great¬ 
grandfather  memorializing  the  adopted  mother 
of  this  girl  has  always  struck  me. 

Yes,  especially  since  you  didn’t  find  out  about  it 
until  way  after. 

Oh,  yes.  Just  a  few  years  ago. 

So  it  must  have  been  hard,  though,  to  pull  this 
off,  because  wasn’t  it  a  pretty  sinall  commu¬ 
nity  at  this  point? 

Well,  Pasadena  had  about  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  people,  but  it  was  small.  Much  smaller,  I 
think,  than  I  realized,  because  my  mother  and 
grandmother  knew  all  sorts  of  things  about 
people  and  places  in  that  town  that  I  didn’t  know 
anything  about. 

Woidd  they  have  disapproved  of  this  relation¬ 
ship  because  of  the  complexity? 

My  grandmother  probably,  although  I  don’t 
know.  I  have  no  reading  of  that.  My  mother  and 
father  knew  Mary  and  liked  her  and  I  think  sim¬ 
ply  ignored  any  romance  that  was  there.  Al¬ 
though  I  suspect  had  I  just  announced,  "This  is 
the  love  of  my  life,  and  we’re  going  to  do  it,"  that 
my  mother  would  have  been  somewhat  reserved, 
and  my  father,  being  who  he  was,  would  have 
said,  "Well,  it’s  your  bed,  and  I’ll  back  your  play," 
which  is  the  way  he  always  was  then. 

So  that  was  an  ongoing  theme  all  through 
middle  school  and  high  school,  was  this  romance 
with  Mary,  Mary  Stollen  Hughes. 


What  was  the  religious  background  in  your 
house?  You  said  your  father  was  a  Josephite 
but  kind  of  an  apostate. 

He  was  an  apostate  Josephite,  and  he  abso¬ 
lutely  refused  to  allow  my  mother  and  grand¬ 
mother,  who  were  good  midwestern-type  Meth¬ 
odists  ....  Pasadena,  Azusa,  Riverside  in  those 
days  were  really  just  transported  Middle  West¬ 
erners.  They  were  Methodists,  and  he  absolutely 
refused  to  allow  me  to  be  taken  as  a  child  to  any 
church.  And  he  said  that  later  on  in  my  con¬ 
scious  life,  "If  he  gets  the  urge  and  wants  to  make 
that  decision  when  he’s  old  enough  to  make 
it  ....  " 

Whs  this  a  reaction  to  his  upbringing? 

I  think  so.  Yes. 

Was  that  OK  with  your  mom  and  grandmother? 

They  lived  with  it.  I  don’t  know  if  there  was 
any  tension  over  it;  it’s  something  that  got  re¬ 
solved  before  I  was  conscious  of  those  kind  of 
things.  So  the  religious  part  of  life  just  didn’t  play 
much  of  a  role  in  my  growing  up,  for  which  I  am 
eternally  grateful. 

Well,  it  sounds  like  you  had  a  pretty  open,  lib¬ 
eral  upbringing,  in  terms  of  being  exposed  to 
other  ideas. 

Well,  it’s  funny,  because  certainly  politically 
that’s  true.  My  mother  and  grandmother  were 
the  very  epitome  of  Victorian  rectitude  about 
things  like  sex.  And  my  father  was  a  man  of  his 
time.  The  thing  that  I  will  always  hand  to  my 
father — because  I  can  remember  him  talking 
about  niggers  and  Jews  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing — was  that  he  changed.  And  as  the  whole 
civil  rights  movement  developed,  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  there  was  a  television  talk  show  years  ago  in 
Los  Angeles  by  a  black  guy  named  Louie  Lomax, 
who’s  now  dead.  And  he  had  a  dentist  on  the 
show,  a  black  dentist,  describing  how  his  family 
had  to  plan  in  order  to  drive  across  the  United 
States.  And  my  father  became  absolutely  out¬ 
raged  at  the  idea  that  a  man  who  was  a  dentist, 
who  was  an  educated  man,  should  have  those 
kinds  of  problems.  And  from  that  point  on  he 
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changed  a  great  deal.  And  he  was  a  forever-and- 
a-day  Democrat,  and  FDR  walked  on  water.  But 
he  was  also  a  good  union  man. 

Oh,  that’s  right.  He  was  in  heavy  construction. 

Yes.  Well,  my  grandfather  had  helped  orga¬ 
nize  the  copper  mines  in  Utah. 

Now,  this  is  another  grandfather,  right? 

It’s  my  paternal  grandfather.  James  Mark 
Downs. 

James  Mark.  So  he  helped  organize  the  copper 
fields? 

The  copper  miners.  Yes,  but  he  was  a  farmer. 

Did  you  grow  up  with  these  stories  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  who  your  forebearers  were,  what  they’d 
done,  what  they’d  lived  for? 

A  lot  of  that,  yes.  I  knew  a  lot  of  that.  Those 
kinds  of  things  I  knew  quite  a  bit  about.  I  knew 
who  Big  Bill  Hayward  was  and  who  the  Wobblies 
were  and  what  the  Socialists  had  to  say. 

Was  the  word  Communist  ever  used  in  your 
youth? 

Very  little.  Very  little.  Just  occasionally 
people  would  talk  about  "reds,"  but  Communists 
didn’t  become  a  big  horror  until  after  the  war. 

I  just  was  wondering  if  you  remember,  in  the 
1930s. 

No,  there  wasn’t  that  much.  And  there  were 
some  real  things  that  had  to  be  dealt  with,  in 
terms  of  labor,  and  very  often  I  think  that  the 
Communist  influence  in  the  operating  engineers 
was  rather  small,  but  it  was  essentially  accepted 
in  the  labor  movement. 

So  your  father’s  father  was  a  labor  organizer, 
basically. 

No,  he  was  a  farmer,  basically.  And  like  most 
small  farmers,  he  had  to  find  work  from  time  to 
time.  He  worked  in  the  mines  in  Lark,  which  is 


up  above  Provo,  Utah,  and  he  helped  organize 
the  union.  One  of  his  kinsmen — but  of  my 
father’s  maternal  line,  a  Carter,  who  I  refer  to  as 
a  great-uncle — was  Jack  Carter,  and  Jack  Carter 
was  a  partner  of  Joe  Hill  and  was  arrested  with 
Joe  Hill  and  tried  with  Joe  Hill  when  Joe  was 
convicted  of  murder.  But  Jack  Carter  got  life  in 
prison  and  then  was  later  pardoned,  because  he 
helped  break  up  a  prison  riot. 

And  where  was  this  taking  place? 

Around  Provo  and  Salt  Lake.  I  can  still  gen¬ 
erate  from  old-line,  western  labor  people  a  de¬ 
gree  of  respect  by  saying  that  Jack  Carter  was 
my  great-uncle.  He  was  a  gunman  who  had  built 
his  reputation  fighting  the  Mormons.  And 
there’re  all  sorts  of  family  legends  about  how 
Jack  Carter  got  away  from  the  avenging  angels 
and  did  this  and  that. 

When  I  was  about  fifteen,  I  guess,  I  was  prob¬ 
ably  getting  out  of  hand  a  little  bit,  driving  my 
mother  crazy.  The  war  was  on.  Jobs  were  easy 
to  get,  so  I  had  my  own  money,  and  I  was,  for 
the  time,  considered  really  getting  out  of  hand. 
So  my  dad  said,  "I’m  going  to  send  you  back  to 
Utah.  You  meet  your  relatives."  He  put  me  on 
the  Greyhound  bus  and  sent  me  to  Provo.  I’ll 
never  forget  that  bus  trip,  because  as  you  moved 
out  of  Arizona  or  up  through  northern  Ari¬ 
zona  ....  Well,  we  went  to  Las  Vegas  when  the 
biggest  place  in  town  was  the  Pioneer  Casino, 
the  neon  cowboy.  And  then  you  started  up  north 
through  southern  Utah,  and  at  every  one  of  these 
places.  And  I  just  heard  another  guy,  I  think  it 
maybe  was  Tom  Brokaw,  talking  about  this  same 
experience. 

Had  you  even  been  in  this  part  of  the  West  be¬ 
fore? 

No,  no.  Every  one  of  these  little  towns  we’re 
going  through  at  night,  you  know — ten  o’clock, 
eleven  o’clock,  twelve  o’clock.  And  it  was  a  little 
group  of  people — women,  kind  of  in  those  long 
dresses,  and  the  men  with  big  straw  hats  and  a 
bib  overall,  farther  south  in  the  cowboy  outfit, 
seeing  some  kid  off  to  go  to  the  army. 

And  I  remember  those  stops  at  St.  George 
and  Canyon  City  and  all  those  things.  That  little 
group  of  folks. 
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This  is  about  1941,  I  would  guess,  if  you  were 
fifteen? 

Yes.  I  turned  seventeen  in  1943,  December 
1943,  and  reported  for  duty  in  January  of  1944. 
The  war  was  on;  it  was  either  1942  or  1943. 

But  in  any  event,  I  went  up,  and  the  matri¬ 
arch  of  the  clan  was  still  alive  at  that  time — 
Grandma  Garter — a  frail,  little  woman  in  a 
bombazine  black.  See,  I  guess  she  hadn’t  had 
anything  but  black  on  for  fifty  years. 

Always  wore  a  little  hat — one  of  those  high 
things.  She  showed  me  around  Provo,  and  one 
things  that  struck  me.  We  drove  outside  of  town, 
down  a  road  maybe  five  miles,  kind  of  a  suburb 
in  the  sense  that  there  were,  oh,  one-  and  two- 
acre  lots,  and  every  house  on  both  sides  of  the 
road  was  a  relative,  and  she  knew  who  everyone 
was.  But,  anyway,  in  the  main  part  of  town,  she 
said — they  called  me  "Sonny"  in  those  days  be¬ 
cause  my  dad  was  always  called  "Jimmy" — 
"Sonny,  that’s  where  your  uncle  Jack  shot  the 
sheriff." 

I’m  from  Pasadena.  They  don’t  shoot  sher¬ 
iffs  in  Pasadena.  "Gee,  Grandma!  Why  did  he  do 
that?!" 

She  replied,  "Sheriff  was  a  Mormon." 

And  it’s  the  only  explanation  I  ever  got.  And 
that  was  enough  for  this  sweet,  little  woman,  so 
full  of  rectitude  you  couldn’t  believe  it. 

So  she’s  not  a  Mormon? 

She  was  a  Josephite.  Now,  the  differences 
are  so  slight. 

Except  to  the  Josephites  and  the  Mormons, 
right? 

Yes.  Oh,  there  were  a  couple  of  relatives  in 
which  a  Josephite  had  married  a  Mormon,  and 
those  were  referred  to  as  mixed  marriages. 

This  is  a  strange  crowd.  It’s  a  fascinating 
bunch  of  people  who  have  been  through  all  of 
Utah’s  history.  So,  anyway,  that  was  my  time  in 
Utah. 

So  how  long  were  you  there? 

Oh,  I  don’t  know,  a  couple  three  months, 
and  then  I  had  to  come  back  to  go  to  school. 


And  did  you  go  back  the  same  way,  on  the  bus? 

I  must  have.  Yes,  because  there  really  wasn’t 
any  other  way. 

But  it  seems  like  what  really  struck  you  on  that 
trip  was  all  the  boys  being  sent  off  to  war. 

Yes. 

Were  there  any  on  the  bus  with  you? 

Yes,  they  got  on  that  bus,  but  I  don’t  remem¬ 
ber  talking  to  any  of  them  or  anything.  They 
were  even  in  worse  shape  than  I  was.  This  was 
my  first  trip  alone  out  of  Pasadena,  but  this  is 
their  first  trip  alone  out  of  Cedar  City  and 
Panguitch  and  places  where  it’s  still  hard  to  get 
to.  [laughter]  And  off  they’re  going  into  the  big 
world. 

Do  you  remember  thinking  that  you  were  prob¬ 
ably  going  to  do  the  same,  or  did  you  have  any 
concept? 

Oh,  there  was  no  question  about  that.  My 
dad  was  in  the  navy  in  World  War  I,  and  after 
that  he  was  in  the  regular  navy.  And  there  was 
no  question  in  my  mind  from  the  time  I  was 
conscious  that  I  was  going.  The  war  was  inci¬ 
dental,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned.  That  just  made 
it  easier  to  get  into  the  navy.  During  the  1930s, 
if  you  could  get  a  son  into  the  navy,  you  had  a 
party  as  if  he’d  gotten  admitted  to  Harvard. 

And  when  you’re  talking  "into  the  navy,"  are 
you  talking  Annapolis? 

Oh,  no!  Ilell,  no,  that  never  entered  my 
head.  Oddly  enough — as  I  sit  here  at  seventy- 
two  years  old — most  of  my  ambitions  as  a  youth 
had  been  realized,  only  not  in  the  way  and  the 
sequences  that  they  should  have  been.  I  am  a 
retired  naval  officer,  but  I  sure  didn’t  do  it  in  the 
way  normally  it  would  happen. 

It  wasn’t  linear,  [laughter] 

It  certainly  wasn’t.  But  there  was  really  just 
no  question  about  that,  that  that  was  my  goal, 
to  join  the  navy.  And  as  far  as  I  thought  about  it, 
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I  would  stay  in,  and  that  would  be  my  career.  I 
was  never  able,  at  that  crucial  point,  to  hold  up 
my  hand  and  reenlist  on  the  spot,  so  my  navy 
career  is  very  strange. 

Do  you  remember  Pearl  Harbor  Day? 

Oh,  yes.  I  don’t  know  anybody  who  wasn’t 
conscious  of  it.  I  remember  that. 

Were  you  in  Pasadena? 

I  was  in  Pasadena,  reading  a  book  in  my  bed¬ 
room,  which  was  not  an  unusual  thing.  I  was  a 
slow  reader.  Schools  didn’t  do  much  for  me,  but 
my  father  did.  Once  my  father  taught  me  how 
to  read,  I  just  became  an  absolute,  ravenous 
reader  all  the  time. 

So  I  was  reading  and  listening  to  the  radio, 
and  the  commentator  was  doing  the  Sunday 
news,  and  it  was  H.  B.  Kaltenborg.  And  it  was 
sometime  in  the  morning,  late  morning,  and  he 
announced  the  Japanese  had  bombed  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor.  At  that  point  we  had  lots  of  relatives  who 
were  already  in  the  navy.  And  it  seemed  like 
boys  out  of  Utah,  they  wanted  to  see  the  ocean. 
Because  of  that,  we  had  friends  and  relatives  who 
were  on  this  ship  and  that  ship  and  what-have- 
you,  so  Pearl  Harbor  was  not  a  totally  unknown 
thing  to  us. 

The  whole  neighborhood  stopped.  It  was  a 
sunny  day — I  remember  that.  My  father  was 
washing  his  car.  And  everybody  stopped  and  was 
clustering  around  their  radios  and  shouting  back 
and  forth  a  little  bit  and  from  house  to  house. 
That  afternoon  we  just  kept  the  radio  on.  My 
dad  kind  of  said,  "Come  on,"  to  my  mother  and 
I.  We  got  in  the  car,  and  this  was  a  1938 
Chevrolet,  which  had  a  radio.  We  started  driv¬ 
ing  way  up — and  I  had  no  idea  what  was  going 
on — up  into  the  mountains:  Big  Bear,  Angeles 
Crest  Highway,  or  what  would  eventually  become 
that,  and  lots  of  country  roads  or  mountain 
roads.  He  knew  all  these,  because  during  that 
period  he’d  worked  on  roads  all  through  that 
mountain  area.  He  did  the  kind  of  first  pioneer 
work.  And  we’re  up  high,  so  we  were  getting  the 
regular  radio  stuff,  and  then  we  came  back.  I 
just  kind  of  figured,  "Well,  we  took  this  drive 
because  we  may  not  be  able  to  take  many  drives. 
There’s  a  war  on." 


Then,  that  evening,  he  got  on  the  telephone. 
It  took  me  years  to  put  all  this  together.  He’s 
talking  to  his  buddies,  and  the  VFW — Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars — was  the  social  center  of  our 
life.  I  remember  just  the  little  snatches  of  con¬ 
versation,  like,  "Oh,  my  shotguns  are  no  good. 
No,  don’t  need  any  .22s" — that  kind  of  stuff.  What 
they  were  doing  was  figuring  out  what  to  do  if 
the  Japanese  landed.  And  he’d  been  scouting 
places  to  hide  out.  That  only  took  me  about  fif¬ 
teen  years  to  figure  all  that  out,  just  what  had 
been  going  on.  But  in  any  event,  yes,  that  day,  I 
don’t  know  anybody  who  doesn’t  remember  that 
one. 

And  then  during  that  whole  period,  the  thing 
I  remember  most  was  the  removal  of  Japanese. 

Fes,  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  that. 

Well,  I  went  to  a  funny  school.  I  didn’t  know 
this  until  just  last  year.  California  had  segregated 
schools  until  1929.  So  I  was  going  to  literally 
the  first  generation  of  so-called  integrated 
schools. 

And  when  you  say  “integrated, "  you  mean 
Asians  as  well  as  other  groups? 

Yes.  Now,  what  really  happened,  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools,  which  in  Pasadena  only  went  to 
the  sixth  grade,  were  pretty  racially  segregated 
because  they’re  part  of  the  neighborhood.  Al¬ 
though  my  mother,  having  friends  in  the  city 
government  from  her  own  background,  made 
sure  that  I  was  assigned  to  a  school  that  literally 
was  not  in  my  district  but  was  an  absolutely  pure 
white  school.  But  the  middle  school  system — 
there  were,  I  think,  three  of  them — one  was  al¬ 
most  pure  white  up  in  northern  Pasadena.  The 
other  was  very  largely  black  and  Hispanic.  And 
then  for  some  reason,  McKinley  was  very  mixed, 
and  it  had  kids  from  San  Marino,  which  is  rich 
beyond  words,  it  had  kids  from  the  black  sec¬ 
tion,  it  had  Mexicans,  and  it  probably  had  the 
bulk  of  the  Asian  students,  which  meant  four  or 
five  Chinese  and  two  or  three  dozen  Japanese. 
When  you  came  to  the  school,  somebody  got 
you  and  told  you  about  this  whole  thing,  that, 
"There  are  the  jigaboos  or  the  crocks,"  the  black 
ones,  and,  well,  what  did  they  call  IJispanics  or 
the  Mexicans?  I  don’t  know,  the  pachucos,  or 
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something  like  that.  I’ve  forgotten  now  our  cur¬ 
rent  word  for  them.  And  you  were  supposed  to 
stay  in  your  own  bunch. 

This  is  before  Mary  Hughes? 

Yes.  The  Japanese,  generally  if  they  ran  with 
a  bunch  at  all,  were  with  the  white  guys.  And 
generally  you  hated  to  get  in  a  class  with  the 
Japanese,  because  they  were  all  going  to  get  As. 
Except  one  guy.  He’s  the  only  Nisei  bum  I  ever 
knew,  and  I  won’t  say  his  name.  But  I  found  my¬ 
self  running  around  and  kind  of  building  one  of 
these  protective  groups  that  was  mixed.  There 
were  two  Mexican  kids,  one  very  studious  black, 
two  or  three  white  guys,  and  a  Jew.  Oh,  and  none 
of  this  was  conscious.  I  don’t  think  anybody  said, 
"Oh,  we  have  a  good  mix."  And  one  Japanese. 
He  got  terrible  grades.  He  did  not  like  to  study, 
but  he  was  a  hot-rod  genius  at  a  period  in  his¬ 
tory  when  hot  rods  were  just  becoming  a  thing. 
He  and  his  buddies  would  go  east  and  race  guys 
who  thought  they  had  hot  cars  for  their  pink 
slips.  And  all  of  these  people  were  suddenly 
scraped  up  and  sent  away.  One,  actually,  is  a 
kibei  kid  who’d  just  come  back  from  Japan.  He 
and  I  got  to  be  quite  friendly. 

And  "kibei"  means  what? 

It’s  a  Japanese  term  meaning  "returned  to 
America" — kibei.  Some  families  would  send  a  kid 
back  to  Japan  for  at  least  part  of  their  educa¬ 
tion,  and  then  they  would  return  to  the  States. 
They  constituted  a  special  classification.  Even 
with  the  relocation  board,  they  were  seen  as  very 
suspicious. 

His  family  ran  a  little  hotel,  and  I  helped 
them  move  out.  We  stored  some  of  their  gear.  I 
had  a  little  extra  house  on  our  lot,  mostly  for 
storage. 

So  this  is  a  neighborhood  person? 

Well,  he  was  a  school  person,  not  necessar¬ 
ily  in  the  neighborhood.  A  kid  who  was  fifteen 
years  old. 

And  what  was  the  parental  reaction  to  all  of 
this?  On  the  one  hand,  here’s  this  threat  from 
overseas. 


Well,  there  was  this  real  hysteria,  which  was 
played  upon  by  Hearst  and  the  Times  and  the 
establishment  of  California.  I  think  there’s  a  lot 
of  ambivalence,  even  with  the  kind  of  hard-line 
guys.  I  think  if  there’s  anything  my  dad  was,  it 
was  a  World  War  I  patriot.  But  at  the  same  time, 
when  Japanese  World  War  I  veterans  came  to 
the  streetcar  in  their  uniform  and  their  medals, 
I  know  it  got  to  him.  He  never  said  too  much 
about  it.  My  mother  was  willing  to  accept  the 
idea  that  it  was  for  their  own  good,  their  own 
protection,  which  I  think  a  lot  of  people  were 
willing  to  buy. 

Once  the  ball  got  rolling,  the  initial  thing  of 
the  army,  with  General  De  Witt,  was  that  he  rec¬ 
ommended  moving  all  enemy  aliens  out  of  some 
very,  very  small  areas  around  the  Bay  and 
around  Los  Angeles  and  what-have-you.  And  the 
army  war  department  said,  "Fine.  That  makes 
sense." 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  said,  "We  picked  up  all  the 
potential  saboteurs,"  and  I  guess  they  must  have, 
because  there  were  a  couple  of  Japanese  busi¬ 
nessmen  who  were  gone  by  the  morning  of  De¬ 
cember  8,  who  were  suspects  of  some  kind. 

And  then  the  California  congressional  del¬ 
egation  went  to  work.  And  after  that,  the  whole 
question  of  enemy  aliens  disappeared,  and  it 
became  focused  entirely  on  Japanese,  which  is 
what  Hearst  and  the  Nolans  and  the  Otises  and 
the  California  establishment  had  been  after  for 
years,  to  get  the  Japanese  out  of  competition. 
So  I  remember  that  about  the  war  probably  as 
much  as  anything  else. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  of  these  internment  places? 
Did  anyone  who  wasn’t  Japanese,  that  you 
know,  ever  go  to  these  places  during  that  time? 

Well,  immediately,  they  were  taken  out  to 
Santa  Anita  racetrack  and  interned  there.  They 
swept  out  the  horse  stalls. 

We  drove  by,  but  the  camps  themselves  were 
all  a  long  way  away,  out  in  the  boonies,  at  a  time 
when  gas  was  rationed.  And  who’s  going  to  go  to 
Manzanar  or  Arizona?  So  I  don’t  know  anybody 
who  ever  saw  them.  And  as  the  war  rolled  on, 
how  they  got  forgotten. 

Well,  it  was  certainly  something  that  was  not 
taught  in  history  classes  when  I  was  growing 
up. 
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You  bet. 

You  also  were  talking  about  how  important 
books  were,  and  I  wondered  if  you  could  talk 
about  some  of  the  books  you  remember  that  re¬ 
ally  influenced  you.  Or  did  you  read  so  much 
that  nothing  in  particular  comes  to  mind? 

At  different  times  I  remember  books. 

What  about  when  you  were  growing  up? 

I  had  a  mother  and  grandmother,  and  ev¬ 
erybody  in  that  family  ....  My  grandmother  had 
gone  to  Mills  College.  There  was  that  much  af¬ 
fluence  in  old  Dr.  McCoy’s  family. 

So,  as  you’re  growing  up,  education  is  some¬ 
thing  that  is  valued? 

Yes.  My  dad  was  the  first  member  of  his  fam¬ 
ily  to  complete  high  school.  And  to  do  that,  he 
had  to  go  from  Provo  and  go  live  in  Salt  Lake 
City  in  a  boardinghouse,  because  there  was  no 
high  school  in  Provo. 

My  mother  graduated  from  high  school. 
There  wasn’t  enough  money  at  that  time  for  her 
to  go  to  college.  One  of  the  brothers  went  to 
college.  But  my  mother  was  a  great  reader.  My 
dad  read,  in  a  different  vein,  but  very  much.  And 
my  grandmother,  particularly,  used  to  read  to 
me  when  I  was  just  so  big.  And  I  remember  some 
of  the  stories  that  she  read  very  early  on: 
Robinson  Crusoe  and  Treasure  Island,  and  for 
some  reason,  a  story  called  "King  of  the  Golden 
River,"  which  was  a  story  about  gnomes  and  elves 
and  what-have-you. 

But  then  when  I  went  to  school,  I  was  im¬ 
mediately,  or  very  quickly,  identified  as  a  slow 
learner,  slow  reader.  They  kept  calling  my 
mother  in  to  see  what  kind  of  problems  I  had. 
She  became  frustrated,  so  my  dad  took  a  day 
off.  You  can  imagine  during  the  Depression,  what 
it  meant  for  a  working  man  to  take  a  day  off 
then.  He  put  on  his  one  suit,  and  he  could  charm 
the  tusks  out  of  an  elephant.  He  went  in  to  see 
these  ladies,  and,  oh,  he  listened  to  all  these 
things,  and  he  said,  "Can  I  see  some  of  the 
books?"  So  they  brought  out  the  Dick  and  Jane 
series.  He  said,  "Why  would  anybody  want  to 
learn  to  read  that?  This  kid’s  grandmother  has 
been  reading  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  to  him. 


He  expects  to  have  characters  and  plots  and  sto¬ 
ries."  And  I  thought,  among  other  things,  that 
my  old  man  was  a  pretty  shrewd  bird. 

Every  summer  we  would  go  off  where  he 
worked.  Often,  during  the  school  year,  he  wasn’t 
around  except  for  maybe  one  weekend  a  month, 
because  he  was  out  working  on  some  road  or 
something  someplace.  And  the  driving  was  not 
zipping  back  and  forth. 

Was  he  involved  in  the  CCC,  or  was  he  employed 
with  a  private  company? 

No,  he  worked  on  a  lot  of  public  works 
projects,  but  he  was  just  employed  by  a  con¬ 
tractor.  But  in  the  summer,  we  would  go  and 
live  in  a  motel  or  camp,  often  way  up  in  the 
mountains.  Those  summers  were  always  great. 
And  that  summer  they  were  straightening  out 
and  improving  the  ridge  route,  from  Los  Ange¬ 
les  over  to  Bakersfield.  We  camped  up  by  a  creek 
up  there,  and  he  would  come  home  from  work 
or  come  back  to  the  camp.  We  had  a  copy  of 
Collier’s,  a  dictionary,  and  a  switch,  and  we 
would  have  about  a  half-hour  reading  lesson.  As 
I  recall,  he  never  used  the  switch,  but  I  learned 
to  read.  And  once  I  learned  to  read,  I  was  just 
omnivorous  and  readjust  everything  I  could  get 
my  hands  on. 

So  it  was  the  summer  outside  that  you  learned 
to  read.  That’s  great. 

That  one  summer.  Yes.  It’s  a  funny  thing. 
My  dad’s  sister  is  younger  than  me.  She  was  a 
beautician,  and  she  did  the  hair  of  the  principal 
of  the  school  that  I  went  to.  Years  later,  after  I’d 
gotten  my  Ph.D.,  she  was  doing  Mrs.  Farrington’s 
hair.  By  then  Mrs.  Farrington  must  have  been 
about  a  thousand,  and  she  said,  "Oh,  yes.  Your 
nephew,  Jimmy.  Did  he  ever  learn  to  read?"  And 
the  whole  family  was  rejoicing  that  I  had  gotten 
a  Ph.D. 

But  I’m  trying  to  think,  what  did  I  read?  For 
some  reason  I  remember  very  vividly  reading 
Carl  Crow’s  book  called,  Four  Hundred  Million 
Customers.  It  was  written  actually  about  1928, 
and  I  read  it  sometime  in  the  1930s.  It  was  about 
the  business  potential  of  China.  And  all  we’d  had 
to  do  was  change  that  title  to  One  Billion,  and  it 
could  have  been  written  today,  that  same  sense 
of,  "Oh,  wow!  There  are  so  many  of  them,  and  if 
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we  get  each  one  of  them  to  spend  a  dime, 
well  .  " 

Now,  I  wonder  what  on  earth,  what  path,  led 
you  to  that  book  as  a  youth,  because  it  certainly 
is  weird,  given  what  you’ve  ended  up  doing, 
[laughter] 

I  have  no  idea.  Well,  I  still  use  that  now  a 
lot,  because  I’m  dealing  with  business-school  stu¬ 
dents,  and  a  lot  of  them  are  still  saying,  "With 
China,  boy,  it’s  going  to  be  the  big  thing." 

And  I’d  say,  "Try  to  find  this  book,  and  then 
remember  how  he  was  thinking,  and  remember 
what  has  happened  between  that  time.  And 
maybe  it’ll  cause  you  to  think  differently  about 
the  absolute  optimism  about  what’s  going  to  hap¬ 
pen." 

Let’s  see,  early  on  I  became  fascinated  with 
China,  and  I’m  not  too  sure  what  generated  that. 
There  was  a  set  of  books,  I  suspect  at  the  seven 
or  eight-year-old  level  called  Little  Children  of 
Many  Lands.  They  had  the  Swiss  kids  and  the 
Chinese  kids.  They  weren’t  really  big,  but  I’m 
sure  I  read  that. 

Did  you  read  anything  about  Marco  Polo’s 
travel,  do  you  think? 

At  some  point,  yes,  but  I  knew  about  Marco 
Polo  pretty  early.  One  of  the  great  influences  of 
my  life  was  the  fact  that  in  this  second  house, 
where  we  stored  stuff  from  all  sorts  of  relatives, 
there  was  a  huge  pile  of  National  Geographies 
from  the  1920s.  And  this  is  when  Sven  Iledin 
was  charging  around  central  Asia  and  where 
northern  Japan  was  still  virtually  unknown  coun¬ 
try,  and  China.  I  used  to  pore  over  those  like 
crazy,  and  I  know  that  had  some  impact  on  me, 
because  at  the  school  they  did  one  of  these 
things:  "What  do  you  want  to  be  when  you  grow 
up?" 

I  said,  "I  want  to  be  an  archaeologist."  I  wasn’t 
quite  sure  what  an  archaeologist  was,  but  I  knew 
he  dug  things  up,  and  he  went  to  find  places — 
strange  ones.  That  was  not  in  the  book.  That 
was  not  in  the  responses.  And  again,  my  mother 
was  called  in  to  see  if  they  were  having  trouble 
at  home,  with  my  giving  such  weird  responses. 

And  then,  what  would  it  have  been — third 
grade,  fourth  grade? — we  studied  Japan  as  one 
of  the  kind  of  modules  of  study.  And,  of  course, 


it  was  cherry  blossoms  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff. 
But  at  the  same  time,  they  brought  down  some 
kids  from  the  Japanese  school,  because  in  those 
days  all  the  Nisei  went  to  school  on  Saturday. 
They  did  kendo,  and  I  can  remember  how  much 
of  the  impact  that  scene  had.  I  don’t  know  where 
it  all  came  from,  but  I  knew  from  very  early  age 
that  I  was  not  going  to  stay  in  Pasadena  and  that 
there  was  a  huge  world  out  there,  and  I  wanted 
to  see  almost  all  of  it. 

I  used  to  hear  my  dad  tell  stories  about  Eu¬ 
rope  when  he  was  in  the  navy  and  going  to 
France  and  Holland  and  Scotland. 

But  as  an  older  person  now,  older  than  the  boy 
who  said  he  wanted  to  be  an  archaeologist,  your 
ticket  out  of  there  seems  to  have  been  the  mili¬ 
tary? 

Yes,  to  join  the  navy. 

And  see  the  world,  literally. 

I  don’t  think  I  ever  really  thought  about  go¬ 
ing  to  college.  One,  because  it  probably  was,  eco¬ 
nomically,  not  really  a  reasonable  thing;  and  two, 
I  just  really  didn't  like  school. 

Well,  also,  the  war  was  going  on,  wasn’t  it? 

Yes.  Well,  once  that  started,  why  then  the 
diversion  was  that  I  stayed  in  high  school,  mostly 
because  I  could  be  in  the  ROTG,  and  I  figured  it 
would  give  me  a  leg  up  when  I  went  in  the  navy. 
When  I  worked  in  a  work-study  program  for  a 
while,  we  would  work  a  month  at  Lockheed  in 
the  air  plant,  and  go  to  school  for  a  month. 

My  dad  didn’t  put  a  lot  of  strictures  on  me. 
lie  didn’t  have  to.  He  had  a  presence  where  you 
knew  what  you’d  get  away  with  and  what  you 
couldn’t.  But  one  thing  he  said  is,  "I’m  not  going 
to  sign  your  papers  until  you  get  a  high  school 
diploma."  So  that  was  the  old  pressure.  I 
struggled  around,  and  I  almost  had  it  made,  but 
I  knew  I  was  going  to  flunk  physics,  mostly  be¬ 
cause  I  hadn’t  gone  to  the  class. 

So  I  went  to  the  physics  professor  with  a 
book  called  The  Blue  Jacket’s  Manual,  which 
was  given  to  every  young  sailor.  I  had  a  copy  of 
it.  It  was  about  that  thick,  and  it  covered  every¬ 
thing  you  really  had  to  know. 
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Now,  where  did  you  get  that? 

Where  did  I  get  that  one?  Probably  one  of 
my  relatives  or  friends.  I  still  have  my  father’s 
from  1917.  The  Blue  Jacket’s  Manual.  I  think 
they  still  publish  it,  and  they  still  give  it  to  you. 
Now,  it’s  kind  of  a  wimpy  sort  of  thing,  but  in 
those  days  it  was  big,  and  it  really  covered  all 
the  subjects  that  a  seaman  would  need  to  know. 
All  about  ropes  and  rigging  and  boats  and  basic 
piloting  and  all  this  kind  of  stuff.  And  I  went  in 
to  the  physics  professor,  and  I  said,  "Do  you  think 
that  this  would  be  the  same  as  a  course  in  phys¬ 
ics?  I  want  to  join  the  navy,  but  I’m  going  to 
flunk  this  course,  and  I  won't  graduate." 

I  can’t  remember  the  guy’s  name.  He  was  a 
young  fellow,  and  he  looked  at  me  and  he  said, 
"Will  you  promise  never  to  take  a  course  in  phys¬ 
ics?" 

And  I  said,  "Sure!"  Well,  he  gave  me  a  C. 
And  I  never  have  taken  a  course  in  physics.  It’s 
the  one  promise  I  have  kept  faithfully. 

Now,  I’m  interested  in  the  idea  that,  in  a  way, 
this  war  economy  did  provide  a  boon  for  people 
in  high  school  getting  jobs. 

Oh,  there  were  just  jobs  everywhere. 

So  you  could  get  a  lot  o  f  money,  given  your  age. 

Oh,  yes.  And  the  wages  went  up  almost 
monthly.  My  father  worked  for  an  outfit  that 
rented  equipment,  and  it  rented  the  equipment 
with  the  operator.  lie  got  me  a  summer  job  in 
the  machine  shop,  so  I  was  kind  of  an  appren¬ 
tice  mechanic.  I  worked  there  about  a  month 
when  some  lady,  because  I  was  underage,  spot¬ 
ted  me  and  said,  "You  can’t  work  there,  because 
this  shop  is  included  in  the  interstate  commerce 
regulations,  and  he’s  too  young."  So  I  had  to  quit 
that  job,  which,  oh  geez,  I  think  paid  me  fifty 
cents  an  hour. 

And  how  old  were  you? 

Fourteen. 

OK.  So  this  is  the  summer  before  you  went  to 
Utah? 


Yes.  And  I  was  learning  how  to  weld,  and  I 
liked  learning  how  to  weld.  Being  a  mechanic,  I 
didn’t  like.  I’m  not  a  mechanical  guy.  But  I  was 
furious  about  losing  the  job,  because  I’d  gotten 
all  rigged  up,  and  I  had  my  worker’s  hat  and  my 
overalls  and  my  lunch  bucket  and  the  whole 
thing.  And  that  was  a  real  big  deal.  When  you 
got  a  job,  by  God,  you  were  on  your  way  to  be¬ 
ing  a  real  person. 

So  the  next  job  I  got  was  as  an  usher  in  a 
movie  theater.  All  movie  theaters  had  ushers  in 
those  days. 

Right.  And  they  had  live  music,  too,  didn’t  they? 

Yes. 

Organs  and  the  serials? 

They  had  double  features  and  dish  night  and 
the  whole  thing.  Pasadena  was  still  kind  of  on 
the  edge  of  rural.  The  chronology  of  this  is  mixed, 
but  at  that  point,  there  was  an  operating  orange¬ 
packing  plant  right  across  the  street  from  Pasa¬ 
dena  High  School. 

That  was  a  long  time  ago. 

And  I  and  another  guy  in  the  neighborhood — 
in  fact,  it’s  this  fellow  that  I  mentioned  that  is 
my  only  friend  from  those  days — we  worked  in 
a  bean-packing  plant,  a  frozen  food-packing  plant 
that  was  very  close  to  where  I  lived.  I  worked 
briefly  in  a  laundry,  pulling  wet  wash  out  of  the 
boiler  and  putting  it  in  the  dryer.  I  also  set  pins 
when  I  was  going  to  school,  because  you  could 
work  after  school. 

Set  pins? 

Yes.  There  was  a  time  when  there  were  no 
automatic  bowling  set  ups.  And  you  crouched 
up  in  this  awful,  little  place  over  where  the  pins 
were,  and  when  they  knocked  the  pins  down, 
you  jumped  down  and  reset  them.  That  job 
taught  me  a  lot  of  things:  one,  that  I  didn’t  want 
to  keep  setting  pins  for  a  living.  And,  two,  that  I 
didn’t  want  to  be  a  drunk,  because  the  people 
who  got  that  job  were  either  high  school  kids  or 
drunks.  It  taught  me  a  lot. 
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You  saw  a  lot  of  downside  stuff. 

Yes.  And  I  worked  for  Railway  Express. 

Now,  was  this  all  for  pocket  money?  At  this 
point  are  we  talking  about  your  early  years, 
maybe  still  during  the  Depression? 

Yes.  Well,  see,  I  think  actually  the  very  first 
job  I  had  was  the  one  in  the  laundry.  A  friend  of 
mine  had  a  summer  job,  and  he  wanted  to  take 
a  couple  of  weeks  off,  and  he  got  me  the  job.  I 
don’t  know;  I  was  twelve,  thirteen  years  old.  I 
can’t  remember  that.  I  do  remember  that  I  spent 
my  first  week’s  salary  on  a  shotgun — seven  dol¬ 
lars  and  fifty  cents.  I  bought  a  used,  single-shot 
shotgun.  And,  God,  I  had  it  for  years.  I  have  no 
idea  what  happened  to  it. 

But,  yes.  By  then  I  was  making  my  own 
spending  money.  And  I  think  the  best  year  I  had 
in  high  school  was  when  I  got  a  job  managing  a 
service  station  at  night.  It  wasn’t  a  very  busy 
service  station,  so  I  could  sit  and  do  my  studies, 
get  my  homework  done. 

It  was  at  that  point — I  had  to  be  about  six¬ 
teen — that  I  got  a  car.  My  dad  bought  the  car; 
spent  sixty-five  dollars  for  a  Model  A  Ford.  And, 
of  course,  then,  wow,  you  became  a  true  south¬ 
ern  Californian. 

Oh,  yes,  the  car  culture. 

I  did  not  get  back  on  a  bus  or  on  public  trans¬ 
portation  until  I  got  on  the  bus  that  took  me  to 
the  navy.  I  don’t  know  whatever  happened  to 
that  car.  I  wish  I’d  kept  a  history  of  it.  I  went  in 
the  navy  and  sold  it  to  someone  who  was  just  a 
little  younger  than  I,  and  I  sold  it  for  eighty-five 
dollars.  I  suppose  by  the  end  of  the  war,  it  was 
selling  for  four  or  five  hundred. 

But  the  last  job  I  had  before  I  went  in  to  the 
military  was  the  Christmas  season  of  1943.  I 
worked  for — I  guess  it’s  now  gone — Railway  Ex¬ 
press,  humping  packages  for  eighty-five  cents  an 
hour.  And  I  worked  at  Lockheed,  bucking  riv¬ 
ets,  and  we  got  sixty  cents. 

Now,  the  Lockheed  job  was  the  first  directly  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  war  industry. 


And  what  is  "bucking  rivets?" 

That’s  where  we  made  out.  Yes.  Well,  you 
put  a  rivet  in  the  hole,  and  on  one  side  it’s  got 
the  hammer.  You've  got  to  really  pound  on  it. 
On  the  other  side,  you  hold  a  steel  block,  which 
mashes  the  end  of  the  rivet.  And  that’s  the  least 
skilled  job  in  the  airplane  plant,  bucking  rivets. 

So  the  bucking  is  holding  the  plate  for  some¬ 
body  else  going  “Bam. " 

Yes.  But,  see,  most  wartime  jobs — that  was 
special  because  they  worked  it  out  with  the 
school — were  not  open  to  us,  because  we  were 
too  young.  But  it  was  all  the  other  odd  jobs  that 
we  could  fill.  Getting  a  job  was  just  no  big  deal. 

You  mentioned  the  Santa  Anita  racetrack  in  a 
completely  different  context  as  being  a  gather¬ 
ing  place  for  the  interned  Japanese.  But  given 
your  interest  in  horses,  did  that  start  there? 

Oh,  I  used  to  cut  class.  I’d  start  out  to  school, 
early,  and  meet  a  friend,  and  we  would  go  out 
and  watch  the  morning  workouts  and  not  go  to 
school  at  all. 

Was  it  close  to  where  you  were  living  ? 

It  was  the  other  side  of  Pasadena.  Actually, 
it’s  in  Arcadia,  and  we’d  hitchhike  out  there, 
something  like  that. 

So  you  don’t  remember  what  the  first  draw  to 
horses  was  for  you? 

Oh,  practically  from  birth,  I  think.  I  got  a 
family  album  that’s  got  pictures  of  me  virtually 
every  second,  or  practically.  And  there’s  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  me  on  a  pony  when  I’m  sure  I  wasn’t 
more  than  two,  two  and  a  half  years  old,  with 
my  father  standing  there  very  proud.  I’m  sure 
that  positive  energy  was  contagious.  I  can’t  re¬ 
member  a  time  when  I  wasn’t  fascinated  with 
horses. 

But  neither  of  your  parents  were  particularly 
horse  people? 


Yes. 
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No.  My  dad  was  a  farmer,  or  had  been.  He 
was  raised  on  a  farm  and  knew  about  horses, 
used  horses,  but  there  was  not  anything  particu¬ 
lar  about  his  interest  in  them. 

My  mother’s  younger  brother  married  a 
woman  from  Mill  Valley,  California,  and  we  used 
to  go  up  there.  During  the  Depression  that’s 
about  what  you  did  for  vacation — you  went  vis¬ 
iting  relatives.  And  they  still  had  horses.  The 
family  owned  a  moving  and  storage  company, 
which  had  until  a  very  few  years  before  been 
horse  drawn,  and  they  still  had  a  couple  of  riding 
horses.  I  remember  that  my  cousins  and  I  .  .  . 
geez,  I  think  people  today  would  just  probably 
go  white  around  the  gills.  My  mother  and  aunt 
would  pack  a  lunch,  and  the  three  boys  would 
hop  on  the  horses  and  take  off  and  ride.  Ride 
over  Mount  Tamalpais  down  to  the  beach  on  the 
other  side.  We  were,  what,  eleven,  twelve,  and 
nobody  thought  that  was  unusual. 

What  incredible  freedom. 

Yes.  And  now,  everybody  would  be  totally 
concerned  that  you  would  be  shot,  robbed,  kid¬ 
napped. 

Well,  they’d  probably  send  you  out  with  a 
cell  phone,  which  is  just  as  bad.  [laughter] 

Yes.  Yes.  You’re  right,  that  really  is  the  thing. 
There  we  were,  and  we  were  on  our  own. 

Did  you  have  to  be  back  by  dark? 

Yes.  There  were  some  rules,  but  they  were 
hardly  all  that  restrictive.  By  then  we’d  eaten 
our  lunch  and  weren’t  hungry,  anyway. 

So  I  really  began  to  learn  to  ride  in  some 
kind  of  formal  way  up  there,  because  my  aunt, 
she,  too,  had  been  to  Mills  College,  and  she’d 
been  in  horse  shows  and  had  ridden  quite  for¬ 
mally.  And  she  was  the  Boy  Scout  examiner  for 
the  horsemanship  merit  badge. 

But  I  got  a  lot  of  stuff  from  reading.  There’s 
another  couple  of  books  that  played  a  big  role. 
Somehow  I  lost  them,  and  I’ve  always  regretted 
it.  There  were  two  books;  they  were  very  large, 
beautifully  illustrated,  written  for,  oh,  probably 
the  twelve-year-old  level,  something  like  that, 


called  The  Book  of  the  Indians  and  The  Book  of 
Cowboys. 

And  given  everything,  they  were  very  au¬ 
thentic.  Somebody  really  talked  about  herding 
cows  and  how  cow  horses  worked  and  talked 
about  Plains  Indians  and  one  of  the  eastern 
tribes,  or  the  eastern  woodland  life  style  and  the 
Plains  and  I  think  Idopi  or  Pueblo.  And  I  pored 
over  those  books  like  crazy.  I  kept  them  for  years 
and  years  and  years.  I  can’t  even  remember  again 
what  happened  to  them. 

Did  this  feed  some  of  your  imagination,  too, 
when  you  were  actually  riding  horseback?  Was 
that  part  of  it,  or  was  that  later? 

Well,  with  some  of  the  stuff  I  learned,  I  re¬ 
member  my  aunt  was  very  surprised,  because  I 
knew  all  the  moves  with  a  horse,  because  I’d 
read  these  things  in  The  Book  of  Cowboys .  And, 
it’s  funny,  Indians  always  played  something  of  a 
role.  I  think,  in  a  lot  of  what  you  might  call  "old- 
line"  California  families,  they  were  there.  They 
were  a  presence. 

In  my  mother’s  childhood  there  were  a  few 
people  who  lived  down  south  of  town  in  what 
was  called  the  "arroya,"  who  were  Indians  iden¬ 
tified  as  Indians.  And  funny  thing,  I  remember 
the  people  used  to  go  to  Arizona,  and  they’d 
come  back  with  those  old-fashioned  kachina 
dolls,  which  are  very  crude  and  which  you 
bought  for  a  quarter.  I  remember  we  had  a  neigh¬ 
bor  who  had  a  whole  basketful  of  them  on  her 
front  porch.  So  there  was  a  lot  of  that  kind  of 
Indian  awareness. 

I  can  remember  the  first  Indian  I  ever  saw. 
We  were  driving  in  the  Cleveland  National  For¬ 
est  down  south  of  Los  Angeles,  between  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  San  Diego.  In  those  days  they  were  all 
just  two-lane  roads,  and  coming  this  way  was  a 
team  of  horses  and  a  wagon  and  two  people — a 
woman  all  kind  of  bundled  up  in  a  dress  with  a 
kerchief,  and  the  guy  had  a  hat,  kind  of  a  west¬ 
ern-type  hat,  but  the  crown  was  gone,  so  his  hair 
was  sticking  up.  They  didn’t  look  like  they  were 
supposed  to.  Indians  were  supposed  to  have 
warbonnets,  and  this  guy  just  looked  like  some 
poor,  old  slob. 

Do  you  remember  how  old  you  were?  A  little 
guy? 
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I  may  not  even  have  been  in  school  yet.  But 
that  also  suggests  how  quickly  we  build  those 
stereotypes. 

Well ,  and  also,  maybe,  how  badly  we  need  them. 

Yes.  Yes.  Speaking  of  that,  that  is  funny  what 
you  remember  out  of  your  life  and  what  you 
don’t.  I  think  almost  the  first  thing  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  is  sitting  on  the  floor  in  the  living  room;  my 
father’s  reading  the  newspaper.  This  could  have 
been  1929,  right  in  that  period. 

He  said,  "Geez,  they  killed  another  Mexican." 
Obviously,  what  they  were  talking  about  was  that 
something  was  going  on  in  the  revolution. 

But  I  remember  at  that  time,  as  clearly  as  if 
it  just  happened  twenty  minutes  ago,  thinking, 
"Why  would  they  kill  a  Mexican?"  And  a  Mexi¬ 
can  was  a  guy  in  a  sombrero  and  a  serape,  lean¬ 
ing  against  the  cactus,  asleep.  Somewhere  that 
stereotype  had  been  implanted  in  me  before  I 
was  really  conscious  of  anything. 

That  is  really  interesting  where  those  images 
come  from,  how  they  get  reinforced,  and  how 
much  we  like  them  on  some  level,  and  it  orders 
the  world,  even  if  it’s  not  perfect.  Were  you  a 
Boy  Scout? 

Oh,  yes.  I  was  a  Boy  Scout.  That’s  one  of  the 
things  that  I  gathered  when  I  was  playing  around 
with  this  memoir  thing.  I’d  seen  what  enormous 
efforts  my  parents — and  a  lot  of  parents  at  that 
level  of  people  who  weren’t  completely  just  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Depression —  went  to  to  protect 
us  from  the  Depression,  and  somehow  they 
scraped  up  the  money  to  send  me  to  the  YMCA 
camp  on  Catalina  Island.  Now,  it  wasn't  very 
much  in  those  days,  but  it  was  money.  That  was 
before  I  was  twelve,  and  then  two  years  of  sum¬ 
mer  camp  on  Catalina  Island  in  the  Boy  Scout 
camp  and  all  the  Boy  Scout  ribbons  and  uni¬ 
forms  and  hats  had  to  come  out  of  seventy-five 
cents  an  hour. 

Did  your  mother  work? 

No. 

So  your  dad  was  able  to  really  make  a  living 
during  the  Depression,  which  is  pretty  incred¬ 


ible.  Do  you  think  it  was  the  luck  of  what  his 
specialty  was  at  the  time? 

Well,  again,  he  worked  hard,  and  he  did  a  lot 
of  things.  I  do  know  that  for,  oh,  some  time,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  winters,  when  construction  slowed 
down,  he  drove  limousines  for  a  company  in 
Pasadena  called  Tanner  Limousine.  Well,  of 
course,  there’s  the  Huntington  Hotel,  and  in 
those  days  the  Marilyn  and  the  Pisa  del  Roya 
were  full  of  people  who  took  limousines. 

Even  during  the  Depression? 

Yes.  Yes.  And  he  drove  for  a  while.  He  drove 
Kellogg  of  the  Kellogg  company.  The  old  man 
had  the  limousine  driving  him  all  over  Califor¬ 
nia.  And  often  with  the  movies,  all  the  movie 
stars  were  taken  on  location.  They  were  in  lim¬ 
ousines. 

And  my  father  drove  cabs.  There  was  just 
about,  I  think,  six  weeks  when  he  was  really  out 
of  work,  and  I  do  remember  the  tension  build¬ 
ing  up.  I  wasn’t  totally  sure  what  it  was  all  about. 
But  I  remember  he  came  home,  and  it  was  just 
before  Christmas,  and  he’d  gotten  a  WPA  job 
sorting  toys  that  were  being  given  ....  I  didn’t 
know  what  it  paid,  but  whatever  it  paid  was 
enough  to  keep  the  ball  rolling.  I  think  he  was 
making,  back  in  those  days,  seventy-five  cents 
an  hour  and  doing  a  sixty-hour  week.  So  what 
are  we  talking?  It’s  forty-five  bucks  a  week. 

Until  the  war  started,  my  family  did  not  have 
a  checking  account.  And  I  thought  I  always  had 
a  very  good  upbringing. 

You  were  living  in  your  grandmother’s  house? 

Yes. 

It  must  have  been  a  big  house,  though. 

No,  it  really  was  a  tiny,  little  house,  but  we 
managed.  I  think  it  was  probably  that  condition 
that  made  me  comfortable  in  Japan. 

Ah,  sure.  Well,  in  those  days,  multigenerational 
families  weren’t  as  unusual  as  they  are  now. 
You  must  have  had  other  friends,  probably,  that 
had  their  grandmothers  living  with  them. 
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Yes.  But  my  grandmother  worked.  She  and 
my  grandfather  split  up  before  I  was  born.  I  never 
knew  him;  I  never,  never  saw  him.  But  she 
worked  as  what  they  called  a  "practical  nurse." 
Now,  whether  she  really  got  any  training,  I  don’t 
know  now,  but  she  generally  took  care  of  an  old 
lady  who  lived  in  the  same  neighborhood,  Mrs. 
Wells. 

This  is  the  grandmother  whose  grandfather  had 
been  Dr.  McCoy? 

This  is  the  woman.  Yes.  And  she  married  a 
man  named  John  Switzer  sometime  in  the  1890s, 
and  then  they  split.  He  just  left  sometime  shortly 
afterward,  I  think.  What  my  dad  said  about  it  is 
that  when  the  kids  grew  up,  he  left. 

And  it’s  odd;  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  think, 
"Where’s  this  other  grandfather?"  You  just  ac¬ 
cept  the  world  as  it  is.  So  I  didn’t  really  know 
anything  about  him  until  my  grandmother  got  a 
phone  number.  They  were  still  married;  they 
didn’t  get  a  divorce.  She  got  a  phone  call,  and 
he’d  been  killed  in  an  automobile  accident.  And 
I  was  in  my  mid-teens  before  he  ever  really  be¬ 
came  anything  in  my  life. 

But  she  worked,  so  she  wasn’t  at  home  all 
the  time.  Then  periodically  she’d  go  visit  one  or 
another  of  her  children,  particularly  up  north. 
She’d  go  up  for  a  few  months.  But  most  of  the 
time  she  was  there. 

And  as  I  said,  for  a  long  time  my  dad  would 
be  gone.  He’d  maybe  get  home  twice  a  month. 
Then  we’d  take  off  for  the  summers.  And  we  lived 
all  over  southern  California. 

You  mentioned  going  up  to  Lake  Tahoe?  Was 
that  during  this  time? 

No,  that  was  another  time.  The  other  thing 
is  that  in  those  days  people  really  didn’t  drive 
for  fun.  But  he  loved  to  do  that,  so  part  of  vaca¬ 
tion,  even  though  we  were  going  to  end  up  at  a 
relative’s,  would  be  that  we  would  always  go  see 
things.  We  explored  the  country  particularly  be¬ 
tween  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  pretty 
thoroughly.  Texaco  had  a  promotion  in  those 
days  where  you  would  go  to  your  station,  and 
you  got  a  book,  and  then  each  Texaco  station 
had  stamps  of  some  historic  site  near  them,  you 
see.  And  if  you  went  to  the  Texaco  guy  and 


bought  gas,  then  you  would  get  a  stamp,  and  I 
was  really  into  that,  collecting  all  the  Califor¬ 
nia  missions.  It  was  marvelous. 

There  were  a  lot  of  things  like  that.  And  in 
all  the  collectible  stores,  I’ve  never  seen  one, 
but  there  was  a  kind  of  book  called  the  "Big,  Little 
Book."  It  was  very  thick,  and  one  page  was  a 
picture,  and  one  page  was  text.  And,  oh,  man! 
As  kids,  we’d  go  into,  oh,  like  Rress’s  or  some¬ 
place  that  sold  them,  and  here  are  these  dozens 
of  kids  sitting  there  looking  at  the  "Big,  Little 
Books."  And  I  had  hundreds  of  them.  It  didn’t 
cost  very  much — a  dime,  something  like  that. 
And  they  had  the  story  of  Daniel  Boone  and  a 
lot  of  historical  stuff,  which  was  part  of  the  red- 
hot  history.  But  it  fit  the  ledger,  at  least  the 
mythological  history.  Opened  the  world  up.  I  re¬ 
member  Tarzan,  particularly,  the  whole  Tarzan 
series. 

This  was  part  of  the  "Big,  Little  Books"? 

Yes.  And  I  had  never  seen  those  books  in 
the  collectible  shops.  And,  man ,  were  they  some¬ 
thing.  And  for  all  the  kids  I  knew,  "Big,  Little 
Books"  were  the  thing  we  really  learned;  we 
learned  how  to  read,  and  we  learned  about  stuff. 

So  you  did  get  to  Lake  Tahoe  on  one  of  these 
trips? 

One  of  these  junkets,  yes. 

Did  it  make  a  particular  impression  on  you  at 
the  time,  any  more  so  than  any  other  wonder¬ 
ful  place  you  saw? 

Not  particularly.  I  don’t  think  so.  Donner 
Summit  did,  of  course — the  Donner  Party  and 
that  part  of  it. 

In  fact,  it’s  funny;  my  daughter,  Martha,  is 
coming  tomorrow — her  husband’s  been  up  in  this 
country  a  lot.  In  fact,  they  lived  in  Truckee  for  a 
while  when  they  were  first  married.  One  of  the 
things  her  husband  wants  to  do  is  to  take  the 
kids  up  to  Donner  Summit.  He’s  told,  particu¬ 
larly,  my  grandson  about  the  Donners  eating 
each  other,  so  Gordon  wants  to  see  Donner  Sum¬ 
mit.  So  probably  tomorrow  I’ll  pass  the  car  over 
to  them,  and  they’ll  go  on  up  there.  I  got  an 
awful  lot  of  California  history  driving  around. 
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If  you  went  to  Yosemite  or  any  of  those  places, 
did  you  ever  see  any  other  Indians  besides  this 
first  couple? 

Saw  lots  of  Indians.  Yes,  you  bet.  I  can  re¬ 
member  being  in  Needles  and  seeing  Indians  and 
knowing  Indians  were  around.  I  lived  in  Ban¬ 
ning  for  a  while  and  Jacumba.  And  in  those  ar¬ 
eas,  particularly,  there  were  Indians. 

When  you  say  you  lived  for  a  while  in  those 
places,  this  is  when  your  dad  would  be  work¬ 
ing  in  the  summer? 

This  is  summer,  yes.  And  particularly  from, 
say,  Highway  10,  Banning,  down  to  the  Mexican 
border  on  the  east  side  of  that  coastal  range, 
there  were  seventy  Indian  reservations.  There 
are  more  Indian  reservations  in  California  than 
anyplace  else  in  the  United  States.  So  if  you  lived 
in  that  area,  there  were  always  Indians  around. 

Were  you  building  a  different  stereotype?  And  I 
use  that  word  guardedly.  Do  you  remember  if 
you  were  still  sorting  this  out  in  your  head? 

No,  certainly  not  consciously.  I  had  figured 
out  that  Indians  don’t  run  around  in  feathers 
anymore,  but  I  still  got  a  tremendous  kick  out 
of  the  first  Indian  I  ever  saw  in  feathers,  which 
was  in  Mexico. 

I  was  in  Berkeley,  and  we  drove  down  to  the 
AAA  meetings  in  Mexico  City  and  went  through 
Tequila,  and  they  were  having  some  kind  of  fi¬ 
esta,  and  here  was  an  Indian  down  out  of  the 
mountains  who  really  was  dressed  up  in  feath¬ 
ers.  I  was  thirty-odd  years  old  then,  and  it  still 
set  me  off. 

So,  back  to  discussing  school.  The  school 
gave  a  certain  amount  of  automatic  credit,  ac¬ 
tually,  for  signal  school,  and  that  officially  got 
me  out  of  high  school.  Somehow  I  had  enough 
credits,  and  my  father  said  "OK"  and  signed  the 
papers  for  me  to  join  the  navy.  And  then  what¬ 
ever  kind  of  bureaucratic  work  went  on  at  the 
high  school,  I  ended  up  with  this  certificate  of 
graduation,  which  included  some  credit  for  my 
military  training. 

So  when  did  you  have  the  military  training  ? 


In  the  navy. 

I  just  assumed  you  graduated  and  then  went 
in  the  military.  But  when  did  you  go  in  the  mili¬ 
tary? 

I  left  Pasadena  on  31  January,  1944. 

And  you  were  seventeen? 

Yes.  In  fact,  I  was  watching  television  the 
other  day,  and  there’s  this  big  campaign  about 
child  soldiers.  If  I  knew  how  to  get  in  touch  with 
these  people,  I  think  I’d  try  to  talk  to  them  a 
little  bit,  because  they’re  trying  to  get  everybody 
to  pledge  to  have  nobody  under  eighteen.  My 
oldest  son  is  the  third  generation  of  my  family 
that  enlisted  voluntarily  at  seventeen.  Great  gobs 
of  guys  who  went  to  World  War  II  and  Korea 
were  seventeen,  and  that  isn’t  really  who  they’re 
worried  about.  It’s  the  thirteen-,  fourteen-,  fif¬ 
teen-year-olds.  And  by  doing  that,  why,  they  run 
headlong  into  all  the  major  countries  who  take 
seventeen-year-olds  in  the  service. 

Anyway,  I  was  seventeen.  I  went  to  San  Di¬ 
ego  and  went  through  recruit  training. 

Did  you  go  by  bus  ? 

Yes. 

Were  there  a  bunch  of  you  on  that  bus? 

Oh,  yes.  Everybody  mustered  down  in  Los 
Angeles  at  the  main  recruiting  station.  They  saw 
us  and  threw  us  on  the  bus.  Now,  I’m  standing 
there  with  my  father,  and  here’s  dozens  of  other 
parent-son  clusters.  And  my  dad  is  clearly  try¬ 
ing  to  think  of  something  to  say,  and  it’s  a  tough 
thing.  They  were  sending  their  kid  off  to  war, 
and  the  only  kid  they  had.  My  dad  is  trying  to 
think,  and  then  he  finally  says,  "Look,"  he  said, 
"When  they  call  your  name,  answer  up  loud." 
And  that  was  the  only  advice  he  gave  me.  But, 
it’s  imminently  practical  kind  of  stuff.  And  I  went 
down  there,  yes.  Those  kinds  of  things  are  al¬ 
most  a  haze  when  you’re  seventeen  and  you’re 
snatched  out  of  nice,  quiet  Pasadena.  But  I  re¬ 
member  the  first  meal  we  got.  It  was  typical. 
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Do  you  remember  that  you  were  mostly  excited? 
Were  you  scared  at  all? 

Not  at  that  point.  No.  Lord,  no.  I  remember 
being  scared.  It  was  on  the  first  ship  I  was  on. 
We  took  off  out  of  San  Diego,  and  I  had  the  watch, 
so  we  went  through  all  the  flashing  lights  and 
what-have-you.  This  was  one  of  the  Kaiser-built 
escort  carriers.  The  hull  is  about  that  thick,  and 
that  night,  down  in  the  compartment,  I’m  lay¬ 
ing  on  my  bunk,  and  I  can  hear  the  water. 

I  don ’t  know  what  an  escort  carrier  is. 

Well,  they  were  a  small,  jerry-rigged  kind  of 
aircraft  carrier  that  was  first  developed  to  go  with 
convoys  in  the  Atlantic.  And  they  really  weren’t 
very  useful  in  the  Pacific,  because  the  Pacific 
wind  isn’t  enough.  They  weren’t  very  fast.  And 
this  was  the  maiden  voyage,  the  shakedown,  and 
we  were  just  carrying,  oh,  spare  aircraft  and  sup¬ 
plies  and  stuff  down  to  the  southwest  Pacific. 

And  this  is  your  first  trip? 


And  I  heard  that  water  go  by  the  hull,  and  I 
thought,  "Jesus.  There’s  a  Japanese  submarine 
out  there,  and  the  thing  could  come  right 
through."  I  was  for  a  moment  absolutely  para¬ 
lyzed.  Then  something  started  working,  and  I 
said,  "Well,  shit,  there’s  nothing  I  can  do  about 
it."  And,  of  course,  at  that  point  in  the  war,  there 
wasn’t  a  Japanese  submarine  within  a  thousand 
miles  of  there,  [laughter] 

But  you  didn’t  know  that. 

No.  All  I  knew  was  we  were  in  hostile  wa¬ 
ters.  I  don’t  think  I’ve  ever  been  real  scared  since 
then,  really  afraid  since  that  time.  But  I  experi¬ 
enced  absolute  sheer  terror  for  maybe  five  min¬ 
utes,  and  from  there  on  out  ....  Fortunately, 
my  combat  experiences  tended  to  be  remote. 
There  wasn’t  anybody  dive-bombing  my  ship. 

I  saw  some  bombing  and  saw  a  ship  blow  up, 
or  almost  saw  it  blow  up,  behind  the  harbor,  but 
I  came  home  safe  and  sound.  But  when  you 
started,  you  didn’t  give  that  a  thought — at  least 
/  didn’t.  You’re  seventeen,  and  you’ll  live  forever. 


James  Downs’s  daughter,  Martha  (second  from  left),  at  a  gathering  during  Downs’s  trip  to  Nevada  for  his  oral  history. 
From  left  to  right:  Alan  Wallace,  Martha  Wedgeware,  James  Downs,  Warren  d’Azevedo,  Brian  Wallace  and  son,  and 
Tom  King. 
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And  if  you  don’t,  it  doesn’t  particularly  matter, 
because  then  you  won’t  get  old.  [laughter]  When 
you’re  seventeen. 

But  boot  camp  and  the  recruit  thing  was  very 
easy  for  me,  because  I  had  been  studying  for  it 
for  ten  years.  I  studied  my  father’s  1917  Blue 
Jacket’s  Manual,  studied  the  one  that  I  got  be¬ 
fore  I  went  in  the  navy,  and  I’d  been  in  the  ROTG, 
so  I  knew  the  drill.  It  was  no  real  problem. 

I  was  kind  of  a  hardhead  in  the  sense  that 
on  the  first  Sunday,  when  they  lined  us  up  and 
were  going  to  march  us  to  chapel,  I  told  the  com¬ 
pany  commander,  "I  don’t  go  to  chapel." 

"Everybody  goes  to  chapel!" 

I  said,  "No,  not  me.  Navy  regulations  .  .  .  .  " 
And  he  didn't  know  navy  regulations;  I  knew 
navy  regulations.  So  he  was  mad  at  me  from 
there  on  out.  But  if  you  were  the  company  honor 
man,  you  got  to  pick  whatever  school  that  you 
wanted  to  go  to. 

And  the  company  honor  man  was  the  top  of  the 
class? 

Actually,  what  it  amounted  to  was  that  you 
had  an  examination  at  the  end  of  this,  and  the 
person  with  the  highest  score  would  be  the  honor 
man. 

And  this  is  at  the  end  of  boot  camp? 

Yes,  San  Diego.  So  I  cooled  that  thing.  We 
got  the  one  test,  the  one  question,  "How  many 
buttons  on  a  chief  petty  officer’s  coat?"  And  I 
was  dead.  And  then — God  is  good,  yes — a  chief 
petty  officer  walked  into  the  room,  [laughter] 
So  I  got  100  percent  on  the  exam. 

I  could  have  then  gone  to  officers  training, 
but  that  meant,  for  a  guy  my  age  with  a  high 
school  degree,  that  I'd  have  to  go  into  what  they 
call  a  V-12  program,  where  they  sent  you  to  col¬ 
lege.  I  didn’t  want  to  go  to  college;  I  wanted  to 
go  to  sea,  so  I  picked  signal  school.  My  father 
was  a  signalman,  and  that’s  what  I  was.  And  it 
was  fun. 

I  enjoyed  the  navy.  By  the  time  I  was  twenty- 
one  and  it  was  time  to  get  out,  I  was  at  what 
they  call  a  kids’  crews.  You  enlisted  at  seven¬ 
teen  and  were  discharged  when  you  reached 


your  majority.  I  had  other  things  that  came  up 
in  my  life. 

You  were  discharged  when  you  reached  matu¬ 
rity? 

Twenty-one. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  war  is  over  or  not? 

Oh,  the  war  was  over.  Otherwise,  they  didn’t 
do  that. 

Oh,  that’s  right.  Of  course.  You  went  in,  you 
said,  1944? 

See,  I  didn’t  get  out  until  1948.  About  eigh¬ 
teen  months  of  war  and  then  two-and-a-half 
years  after  that. 

So  how  many  ships  were  you  on? 

Well,  during  the  war  I  was  on  the  escort  car¬ 
rier,  USS  Munga,  and  then  was  transferred  from 
that  to  a  World  War  I  destroyer,  the  USS  Will¬ 
iam  B.  Preston,  which  had  by  that  time  been 
relegated  to  following  training  aircraft  carriers 
and  picking  up  the  pilots,  and  it  didn’t  pass  their 
tests.  That’s  where  I  was  when  the  war  was  over, 
on  that  ship. 

But  then,  I  was  a  regular,  and  most  of  the 
people  were  in  for  "DOW",  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  So  regulars  were  just  being  moved  from 
one  ship  to  another.  We  had  ships  tied  up,  hooked 
up  to  steam  and  electricity  from  the  shore.  And 
the  ships  that  were  deployed  would  scrape  up 
all  the  regulars  and  go. 

After  that  I  went  onto  the  battleship  Iowa, 
which  took  me  to  Japan.  I  sailed  into  Japan  in 
the  winter  of  1945-1946.  I’m  not  sure  now 
whether  it  was  just  before  or  after  New  Year’s, 
but  right  in  that  period. 

And  when  did  they  drop  the  bomb? 

August.  The  war  was  over  August  15,1945. 
That’s  when  they  signed  the  surrender. 

Did  you  know  anything?  Did  the  average  Joe 
or  seaman  know  anything  about  that  bomb? 
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Oh,  no.  No.  When  they  say  the  Manhattan 
Project  was  secret,  it  was  pretty  secret.  I  remem¬ 
ber  I  was  on  liberty,  I  think,  coming  up  for  the 
weekend  to  Pasadena,  and  I  was  on  the  train, 
and  people  began  talking  about  the  dropping  of 
a  huge  bomb.  Somebody  said  they  called  it  an 
"atom  bomb,"  and  nobody  really  knew  what  that 
meant.  But,  the  thing  is  that  nobody  really  got 
that  much  upset  about  it,  because  anybody  who 
was  raised  in  the  1930s  and  went  through  the 
war  was  very  used  to  people  being  bombed,  and 
bombs  getting  bigger  and  bigger.  So  nobody  said, 
"Oh,  my  God,  how  awful!"  They  said,  "Oh,  just 
another  big  bomb."  And  the  war  was  over. 

And  as  old  and  beat  up  as  that  ship  I  was  on 
was  .  .  .  and  it  was  old  and  beat  up,  the  William 
B.  Preston,  the  World  War  /  destroyer,  which 
literally  kept  the  water  out  with  paint  at  times.  I 
remember  I  was  chipping  paint  one  day.  Went, 
"Plunk,"  and  right  through. 

And  here  was  an  archaeology  of  that  ship’s 
history  in  different-colored  paints.  So  it  was  old. 
It  had  orders,  preliminary  orders,  and  a  role  to 
play  in  the  invasion  of  Japan — if,  indeed,  we 
made  it  that  far! 

And  you  knew  this  at  the  time? 

The  word  was  vaguely  out.  There  wasn’t  go¬ 
ing  to  be  any  ship  left  on  the  West  Coast  or  any¬ 
place  else — everything  was  going  to  be  there  in 
Japan.  And  the  chances  are  very  good  that  with 
the  type  of  ship  I  was  on  and  the  duty  it  would 
get  that  if  there  had  really  been  a  war,  why,  we 
had  a  very  good  chance  of  getting  blown  right 
out  of  the  water. 

Yes.  Can  you  remember  how  seriously  people 
took,  still,  in  southern  California  the  idea  that 
the  Japanese  were  going  to  do  a  landing  ? 

I  think  in  those  first  weeks,  perhaps,  there 
was  a  kind  of  panic  about  it.  But  I  think  the  more 
you  knew,  the  less  it  made  sense.  Although,  as  I 
said,  my  father  and  his  friends  talked  about  this. 
They  were  all  veterans,  and  I  think  that  most  of 
them  were  already  saying,  "That’s  impossible, 
they  can’t  do  that."  And  just  from  a  pure  mili¬ 
tary  point  of  view,  an  invasion  could  not  have 
been  carried  off.  And,  of  course,  the  Japanese 
never  planned  one,  anyway.  So  I  think  that  fear 
died  pretty  soon.  There  was  some  crazy  stuff 


either  right  before  or  just  after  the  turn  of  the 
year.  There  was  the  famous  Los  Angeles  air  raid. 

My  dad  was  at  that  point  working  down  in 
Seal  Beach  on  some  real  military  project  there 
and  staying  in  a  motel,  and  one  night  after  ev¬ 
erybody  went  to  bed,  the  sirens  went  off,  and 
the  searchlights  are  flicking  around.  It’s  like  pic¬ 
tures  of  London.  And  all  over  southern  Califor¬ 
nia,  the  antiaircraft  guns  were  going,  "Boom, 
boom,  boom!"  But  to  this  day,  there  has  never 
been  a  resolution  as  to  whether  anybody  was 
really  there  or  not.  There ’ve  been  arguments  that 
they  came  in  with  some  aircraft  that  were  being 
ferried  in  from  the  east,  and  they’d  gotten  on 
the  radar  screen.  Some  of  those  big  Japanese 
submarines  did  carry  little  airplanes.  And  it  is 
possible  that  one  of  those  flipped  around.  One 
of  them  did  drop  a  bomb  in  Oregon,  and  that 
was  one  little  bomb.  Flew  over  and  dropped  a 
bomb. 

And  then,  well,  I  think  about  the  twenty- 
third  of  December,  something  like  that,  right  af¬ 
ter  FDR  had  made  a  radio  address,  a  submarine 
shelled  Goleta,  which  is  up  above  Santa  Barbara, 
which  in  those  days  was  nothing.  There  were  a 
few  oil  wells  up  there. 

They  also  shelled  someplace  up  in  Oregon, 
and  they’d  shelled  all  of  the  islands  in  Hawaii — 
Hilo,  Maui,  and  Kauai.  But  I  think  very  quickly 
any  fear  of  an  invasion  pretty  well  dissipated  in 
southern  California. 

You  were  going  on  shore  leave  when  you  heard 
about  the  bomb? 

And  then  boom,  boom,  boom,  the  war  was 
over.  Everybody  was  running  around  in  the 
streets,  and  then  everybody  wanted  to  go  home. 
Ninety-five  percent  of  the  armed  services  were 
reservists  and  draftees,  and  what  they  wanted 
to  do  was  go  home. 

Did  you  get  extended  leave  because  of  the  end 
of  the  war? 

No.  There  was  the  alternative  that  if  the  war 
was  over,  the  William  B.  Preston  turns  into  ra¬ 
zor  blades  very  quickly,  [laughter]  So  we  sailed 
almost  immediately  after  the  war.  We  got  orders 
to  sail  to  the  Philadelphia  navy  yard.  We  sailed 
down  to  Panama,  stopping  in — what’s  the  name 
of  that  Mexican  city?  Now  it’s  quite  a  resort  town. 
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Puerto  Vallarta? 

No.  I’d  have  to  look  at  a  map  of  Mexico.  But 
then  it  was  not  a  resort  town.  It  was  this  dumpy, 
little  town  and  this  dumpy,  little  pier.  It  was 
called  a  "tertiary  fueling  station."  We  tied  up  at 
the  pier,  and  here  come  these  two  guys  that  look 
like  Somerset  Maugham  characters.  One  was  a 
lieutenant  commander,  and  the  other’s  a  sea¬ 
man,  and  that  was  the  American  naval  presence. 
We  were  hot  to  go  ashore.  Here  was  this  little 
Mexican  town,  and  he  said,  "They’re  having  a 
fiesta,  and  all  the  Indians  have  come  down  out 
of  the  mountains,  and  you  guys  better  stay 
aboard." 

They’ve  got  a  Mexican  sailor  patrolling  the 
dock,  and  we  managed  to  communicate  with  him 
that  we  wanted  something  to  drink.  So  he  laid 
his  rifle  down  and  went  into  town,  bought  us 
some  booze,  [laughter]  And  then  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  the  whole  bay  was  full  of  crabs.  We 
were  getting  buckets,  and  we  must  have  caught 
a  thousand  of  them.  The  cooks  and  the  officers’ 
stewards  stayed  up  all  night  deviling  crabs,  and 
then  we  had  this  huge  crab  feast,  sitting  around 
the  forecastle. 

Then  we  went  through  Panama  and  up  to 
Philadelphia  and  put  the  ship  out  of  commis¬ 
sion.  When  I  got  leave,  and  I  think  I  got  thirty 
days,  I  came  back  to  California  and  was  assigned 
to  the  battleship  Iowa ,  which,  from  a  navy  point 
of  view,  was  like  going  from  the  frying  pan  into 
the  fire.  It  was  this  rusty,  little  bucket  of  a  ship, 
where  nobody  even  wore  a  uniform.  Then  the 
Iowa  sailed  right  away  to  Japan,  and  that  was 
my  first  real  exposure  to  another  culture. 

I’d  been  down  to  Tijuana,  and  I  had  been  in 
the  South  Pacific,  but  we  had  no  contact  with 
any  of  the  native  folks,  excepting  where  we  went 
on  both  of  the  trips  to  South  Pacific,  which  was 
Manus,  Margaret  Mead’s  place.  I  met  Margaret 
later  on,  but  I’ve  never  had  time  to  talk  about  it, 
because  she  did  two  studies:  one  in  the  1930s 
before  the  war,  and  then  she  came  back  and 
talked  about  change.  But  she  had  no  idea  what 
really  happened  in  the  middle.  What  they  did 
was  scrape  those  people  off  and  put  them  on  an 
island  by  themselves,  fed  them,  vaccinated  them, 
assigned  a  doctor  to  them,  and  apparently  gave 
them  a  new  lavalava  every  week — bright  red 
cloth.  And  here  the  Seeadler  Harbor  in  Manus 
was  just  full  of  ships.  There  were,  I  think,  a  hun¬ 


dred  war  ships  sitting  there,  battleships  and  air¬ 
craft  carriers  and  everything.  And  kind  of  pad¬ 
dling  around  in  the  middle  of  this  were  these 
guys,  these  "Manusans."  And  you  just  looked  at 
them,  and  it  was  like  they  were  all  doped.  What 
was  going  on  was  at  a  level  quite  beyond  their 
comprehension. 

So  in  a  way,  you’re  saying  that  this  native  cul¬ 
ture  was  artificially  subsidized  and  main¬ 
tained,  because  they  were  given  everything  ? 

Well,  my  view,  or  the  way  I  looked  at  it 
then — I  certainly  haven’t  given  it  a  great  deal  of 
thought — was  that  it  was  practically  taken  apart. 
"Here,  you  don’t  have  to  fish;  you  don’t  have  to 
plant  yams;  you  don’t  have  to  do  anything.  Line 
up;  we’ll  give  you  the  food;  you’re  healthy." 

Here’s  your  cloth. 

You  don’t  have  anything  to  do.  Yes.  Here’re 
your  clothes.  So  in  a  very  real  sense,  the  whole 
society  was  just  suspended. 

And  then  the  war  was  over,  and  there  wasn’t 
anybody  hanging  around  Manus  very  much. 
They  pulled  out,  and  who  was  running  that?  The 
Dutch?  The  British,  I  think,  really  ran  the  Ad¬ 
miralties.  And  the  coconut  planters  moved  back 
in,  and  these  guys  almost  had  a  tabula  rasa  in 
developing  how  they  were  going  to  go  from  there 
on  out. 

Those  are  the  first  "natives"  I  ever  saw.  But 
Japan  was  where  you  got  out  among  them.  And 
I  was  knocked  out  by  Japan  from  the  beginning. 
And  it  was  grim  times. 

Where  did  you  go  exactly? 

Well,  we  went  to  Yokosuka,  which  is  forty 
miles  south  of  Tokyo.  It  was  a  Japanese  navy 
base  for  a  hundred  years.  And  the  first  time  we 
went,  we  weren’t  allowed  for  a  while  to  take  the 
trains  or  anything,  so  they  took  us  up  to  Tokyo 
in  a  smaller  amphibious  boat. 

I’ve  been  in  Tokyo;  I’ve  lived  there  now,  this 
time  six,  seven  years.  I  lived  there  before;  I  vis¬ 
ited  Tokyo  a  dozen  times,  I  suspect.  I  have  no 
idea  where  I  was  at  that  time.  That  Tokyo  was 
like  the  flat  of  that  table,  with  a  few  buildings  in 
central  Tokyo  intact,  and  then  what  survived  the 
fires  were  chimneys  and  iron  safes  that  weren’t 
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burned.  The  chimneys  are  usually  made  out  of 
brick  or  tin  or  something. 

And  it  burned  why? 

From  the  bombing.  I  belong  to  the  foreign 
correspondents  club,  and  they’re  having  a  remi¬ 
niscence  series,  and  one  of  the  rather  famous 
guys,  Donald  King,  is  kind  of  a  dean  of  critics  of 
Japanese  film.  He  talked  about  how,  at  those 
times,  a  little  later  than  when  I  was  there,  they 
used  to  stand  in  the  center  of  Tokyo  at  the  Ginza, 
because  that  was  the  place  you  had  the  best  view 
of  Mount  Fuji,  which  is  about  fifty  miles  away. 
Now,  if  you  stand  at  that  place,  you  can’t  see 
across  the  street.  There’re  buildings  everywhere. 

Were  you  shocked  by  what  you  saw?  Were  you 
prepared  for  what  you  saw? 

Jesus,  I  don’t  know. 

I  don’t  want  to  put  words  into  your  mouth. 

No.  I  don’t  think  I  was  shocked.  I  said,  "Boy, 
geez,  they  sure  bombed  the  shit  out  of  this  place, 
didn’t  they?" 

I  think  there’s  no  adding  up  the  callousness 
that  was  developed  by  the  time  the  war  was 
over — the  acceptance.  If  anything,  we  began  to 
become  admiring  of  our  bombers,  because  a  lot 
of  that  was  done  very  deliberately.  There’d  be  a 
whole  area  just  flattened  with  one  building  that 
the  planners  would  say,  "Yes,  we  need  that  build¬ 
ing  for  headquarters,  so  don’t  bomb  that."  And 
the  railroads  were  not  bombed. 

But,  no.  I  think  as  time  went  on,  at  least  I 
became  more  aware  of  the  real,  real  misery  that 
the  Japanese  people  were  experiencing.  And 
even  at  this  point,  four  or  five  months  after  the 
war  ended,  we  all  went  ashore  with  a  certain 
trepidation.  Flow  are  these  people  going  to  re¬ 
act? 

I  think,  everybody  I  talk  to  of  that  period, 
the  thing  they  really  remember  was  the  fact  that 
the  Japanese  were  so  friendly,  that  there  were 
no  unpleasant  events.  Nobody  was  angry  at 
them.  And  I  think  that  probably  seized  certainly 
my  mind,  but  I  think  everybody  I’ve  ever  talked 
to  who  had  shared  that  experience,  even  those 
who  went  in  as  Jap  haters,  certainly  couldn’t 
put  it  together  with  what  they  saw.  And  as  I 


know  now  a  lot  more  about  Japanese  people,  it 
fit.  "OK,  it’s  over."  And,  "Boy,  was  that  a  mess," 
and,  "What  are  we  going  to  do  tomorrow?"  And 
there  they  were  hustling. 

So  you  think  that  what  you  saw  was  an  intrin¬ 
sic  resilience  of  a  people,  rather  than  a  demor¬ 
alized  group? 

Absolutely,  yes.  They  were  just  tremendous. 
That’s  why,  when  I  read  all  the  doom  and  gloom 
about  the  Japanese  economy  today,  I  say  the 
economists  are  full  of  it.  First  place,  it’s  mostly 
wrong  in  terms  of  what’s  really  happening  on 
the  ground  in  Japan.  But  secondly,  these  guys 
won’t,  as  most  economists  don’t,  look  at  history. 
I  mean,  they’re  telling  us  how  stupid  these  guys 
are  and  that  they’re  going  to  have  a  terrible  col¬ 
lapse.  But  with  these  same  "stupid"  guys,  there 
are  the  ones  who  took  us  from  a  flattened  city 
in  1945  to  sixty-story  buildings  in  1990,  so  they 
must  know  something.  And  these  people  didn't 
have  doodle! 

What  was  your  duty  there? 

Well,  we  were  MacArthur’s  flagship,  and  what 
we  did,  essentially,  was  sit  there  for  several 
months,  swinging  around  the  anchor,  providing 
the  headquarters  and  the  presence  for  the  navy. 

When  you  say  it  was  MacArthur’s  flagship,  does 
that  literally  mean  he  was  on  the  ship  ? 

No.  I  don’t  think  he  ever  was  on  it.  But  he 
was  the  senior  military  officer,  so  he  had  a  naval 
position,  too.  I  don’t  know  how  many  admirals 
were  on  that  ship,  [laughter] 

Did  you  live  on  the  ship  or  on  the  shore? 

On  the  ship,  yes.  That  was  the  first  time  I 
ever  was  in  a  snowy  winter.  Back  home,  the  snow 
was  something  you  drove  up  to  Big  Bear  for  and 
played  around  in  and  then  came  home.  And  that 
was  my  first  winter,  a  terrible  winter;  in  fact,  it 
was  one  of  the  worst  winters  on  record.  I  had 
some  trouble  with  snow  that  kept  coming  down, 
staying  on  the  ground,  and  being  cold.  But  still, 
as  beat  up  as  that  place  was,  it  was  fascinating. 
It  was  beautiful.  Japan  is  a  beautiful  country. 
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I  remember  a  little  Japanese  gentleman.  This 
man  befriended  myself  and  two  or  three  other 
guys.  He’d  had  a  jewelry  store  which  was  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  he  was  eking  out  his  existence  by 
finding  guys  like  us.  He  would  go  locate  souve¬ 
nirs,  and  he  apparently  organized  a  bunch  of 
ladies  to  embroider  handkerchiefs  that  were 
beautiful,  little  things.  He  lived  in  an  apartment 
with  his  wife  and  two  kids,  and  the  apartment 
was  far  less  than  half  the  size  of  this  room.  There 
was  a  little  front  room,  and  then  the  rest  of  the 
place  they  lived  in,  and  it  was  very  obvious  that 
food  was  hard  to  come  by.  They’d  opened  a  kind 
of  GI  center  down  in  the  center  of  town  where 
they  were  selling  hamburgers. 

Real  hamburgers? 

Yes.  This  was  so  early  in  the  game  that  they 
hadn’t  shipped  any  hamburger  buns  over,  so  it 
was  bread — regular  white  bread.  There  was  a 
limit  you  could  buy — and  I’ve  forgotten  it — but 
I  would  buy  one  of  those  things  and  take  it  to 
this  gentleman,  and  he  would  sit  down  and  cut 
it  into  four  pieces,  and  that  was  dinner.  So,  it 
was  hard  times.  But,  again,  nobody  seemed  to 
be  angry  at  anybody.  They  seemed  to  accept  it, 
like  a  national  disaster. 

But  it’s  funny,  Shizuko  is  a  real  Edokko  na¬ 
tive-born  Tokyoite.  Her  family  had  been  there 
for  several  generations. 

And  this  was  your  wife? 

Yes.  And  when  we  were  married,  she  was 
living  six  blocks  from  where  she  was  born,  in  a 
typical,  really  urban  village.  Before  the  war,  her 
father  had  been  a  fairly  well-off  rice  merchant, 
and  she  used  to  mention  that  their  house  had 
burned  down.  Somehow  I  didn’t  connect  it.  And 
we  were  married  just,  oh,  I  think,  three  or  four 
years  before  she  finally  said  it  burned  down  dur¬ 
ing  an  air  raid.  It  was  bombed.  But  it  was  just 
not  considered  all  that  tasteful  to  bring  those 
kinds  of  unpleasantnesses  up. 

Now,  I  can  swap  yarns  with  Japanese  veter¬ 
ans,  as  best  as  we  can  swap  yarns  in  our  bad 
language,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  tend  to  feel 
now,  when  I  talk  to  some  Japanese  guy  from 
World  War  II,  more  kinship  with  him  than  with 
some  veteran  of  one  of  our  lesser  wars.  I’ve  of¬ 
ten  thought  about  organizing  a  Veterans  of  the 


Pacific  War.  Anybody  who  was  in  it  can  join,  be¬ 
cause  no  matter  what  side  you  were  on,  we 
shared  this  thing  that  nobody  else  has  got  a  fin¬ 
ger  on. 

And,  yes,  it  was  something.  One  time  we 
were  up  in  a  hot  springs  up  in  northern  Japan, 
and  we’re  sitting  in  the  thing.  There  were  sev¬ 
eral  other  people  in  there.  It  was  at  a  period 
where  the  Japanese  and  American  bashing  was 
going  back  and  forth  a  little  more  than  usual. 
And  this  guy  about  my  age  was  sitting  there  with 
us.  I  couldn’t  understand  him,  but  he  said,  "I 
don’t  know  why  everybody’s  mad  at  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Geez,  when  I  was  a  prisoner  of  war,  they 
treated  me  better  than  my  own  army  did!" 

So  they  still  deal  with  their  memories  of  it, 
but  there  is  just  that  unwillingness  to  spend  a 
lot  of  time  dealing  with  the  past,  which  I  think 
is  also  part  of  why  we  have  this  endless  battle 
about,  "Why  don’t  the  Japanese  apologize  for  ev¬ 
erything?"  One  is  you  can’t  apologize  in  Japan 
for  something  you  didn’t  do.  [laughter]  It  was 
just  that  simple.  It’s  impossible.  Secondly,  you 
apologize  all  the  time.  The  Japanese  are  always 
saying,  "Sumasai.  Excuse  me.  Kominasi.  I’m 
sorry  about  .  .  .  .  " 

In  fact,  we  all  say  that  as  a  way  of  saying 
"thank  you"  often.  You’ll  buy  something  in  a 
store,  and  the  guy  will  say,  "Oh,  excuse  me,"  or, 
"I’m  sorry,"  because  you’ve  had  to  wait  for  thirty 
seconds  while  they  wrapped  it.  So  to  say  "apolo¬ 
gize"  to  these  people  is  not  saying  anything.  And 
they’ve  said  what  they  really  think:  "We  really 
regret  this."  You  can  regret  something  that  hap¬ 
pened,  but  you  can’t  apologize  for  something  you 
didn’t  do.  So  there’s  that  kind  of  missing  demand 
on  this  side  and  then  failing  to  grasp  what  is  being 
asked  on  the  other. 

This  is  a  little  off  track,  but  I  just  want  to  ex¬ 
plore  this  a  little,  because  its  a  unique  idea  to 
me.  Do  you  remember  the  first  time  you  had  the 
opportunity  to  swap  war  stories  with  a  Japa¬ 
nese  veteran?  Was  that  a  particularly  unique 
experience? 

Well,  I  think  the  first  time,  a  number  of  years 
ago,  before  I  moved  there  permanently,  I  went 
to  the  Yasakuni  shrine,  and  the  veterans  organi¬ 
zations  were  there.  And  these  guys  would  ask 
me,  "Were  you  in  the  war?" 
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And  I’d  say  yes,  and  it  was  like,  "Oh!  Well, 
you’re  one  of  us." 

But  in  terms  of  swapping  stories,  there’s  a 
little  shrine,  right  next  to  my  apartment  house, 
which  is  a  neighborhood  shrine. 

To  the  war,  or  is  it  a  Shinto  shrine? 

No.  It’s  been  there  for  three,  four  hundred 
years.  It’s  the  local  kamisama.  And  actually,  it’s 
virtually  a  family  deal,  because  everybody  in  this 
neighborhood  seems  to  be  related.  Once  a  year 
they  light  it  up,  and  they  open  up  the  shrine, 
and  some  people  come  in  and  play  music.  Then 
for  two  or  three  nights,  the  men  will  gather  in  a 
little  side  house  and  eat  sushi  and  fish  and  drink 
beer  and  just  talk.  And  the  kamisama  is  part  of 
the  party.  It’s  in  that  context  that  I’ve  talked 
with  some  of  the  older  guys  about  it.  I  took  Japa¬ 
nese  archery  for  a  while,  and  my  instructor  was 
a  veteran  of  the  navy,  and  we  used  to  swap  sto¬ 
ries  then.  But  it  was  at  that  level. 

And  all  of  these  guys  essentially  suffered 
much  more  than  I  did.  The  place  where  I  live 
now,  during  the  war  that  was  way  out  in  the 
country,  and  that  area,  I  think,  was  not  bombed. 
There  wasn’t  anything  to  bomb  there  except  rice 
fields  and  radish  fields.  But  many  of  these  guys, 
their  homes  were  blown  away,  and  they  lost  rela¬ 
tives  in  the  bombing  and  sometimes  were  to¬ 
tally  wiped  out.  Even  my  wife’s  family. 

The  thing  that,  as  I  grow  up,  I  think  about 
was  the  utter  chaos  of  the  end  of  a  war  like  that. 
When  the  war  was  over,  we  went  on.  The  war 
was  over,  and  everything  was  up  for  grabs.  My 
wife,  she  was  born  after  the  war,  in  1947.  Her 
father  sent  the  rest  of  the  family  up  to  the  coun¬ 
try  to  some  relatives.  And  then  as  things  got 
worse  and  worse,  in  fact,  as  their  house  was 
bombed,  he  moved  up,  and  when  the  war  was 
over,  they  moved  back,  and  here  was  somebody 
who  was  building  a  house  on  their  land.  And 
there  was  no  way  to  get  them  off. 

There’s  no  recourse,  no  system ? 

The  system  was  gone;  the  records  were 
burned,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  whether  he  had 
enough  guys  with  muscle  as  compared  to  the 
other  people.  So,  their  whole  life  was  just  com¬ 
pletely  wiped  out  on  that  level,  and  they  started 
over  again. 


So  in  a  way,  was  the  U.S.  military  presence 
some  form  of  structure  for  transition? 

Oh,  no  question.  One  of  American  history’s 
poorest  generals — and  this  you  can  publish — 
was  Douglas  MacArthur.  As  a  field  general,  he  is 
equalled  only  by  George  Custer.  But,  he  was  born 
for  the  job  of  supreme  commander  of  allied  per¬ 
sonnel.  He  stepped,  essentially,  into  the  role  of 
the  shogun.  He  played  it  to  the  hilt.  I  don’t  know 
how  much  he  knew  about  what  was  going  on, 
but  first  he  picked  the  tallest  guys  he  could  find 
in  the  army,  and  he’d  polish  their  helmets  and 
put  them  in  white,  wet  belts  and  white  gaiters, 
and  that  was  his  personal  guard.  And  every 
morning  at,  I  think,  eleven  o’clock,  he  came  from 
his  quarters  to  the  digee  building,  where  his 
headquarters  were.  And  all  his  guns  were  lined 
up,  and  he  got  out  of  his  black  car  with  his  corn¬ 
cob  pipe,  didn’t  look  at  anybody,  walked  in.  And 
at  three  o’clock  he  reversed  this.  And  every  day, 
hundreds,  thousands  of  people  came  to  watch 
him.  And  he  was  the  symbol. 

Even  recently,  I  was  on  a  trip  up  north,  where 
one  of  the  big,  big  dairy  spreads  is  in  northern 
Japan.  And  they’re  owned  by  the  Mitsui  family. 
They’d  imported  the  thoroughbreds  and  hack¬ 
neys  and  a  lot  of  purebred  horse  breeds.  That 
was  what  they  were  doing  during  the  war,  or 
before  the  war.  They  were  in  horse  breeding.  As 
they  put  it  to  me,  "MacArthur  told  us  that  you 
must  stop  raising  horses  and  raise  food."  And 
that’s  the  way  it  still  sits  in  their  mind. 

I  was  ashore  the  day  he  was  fired.  I  had  a 
Japanese  girlfriend,  and  everybody  was  abso¬ 
lutely  stunned.  All  during  the  day  she’d  say,  "Gan 
they  do  that?  Gan  they  really  do  that?" 

And  other  people  and  storekeepers,  they’d 
talk  awhile,  and  then  they’d  say,  "Gan  they  do 
that?  How  is  that  possible  that  he  got  fired?" 

I  think  there  was  no  question  that  the  occu¬ 
pation  did  provide  a  structure  in  what  otherwise 
would  have  been  chaos,  and  it  set  the  stage  for 
Japan  as  it  is  now.  I  mean,  we  did  write  that 
constitution,  and  we  did  some  other  things  that 
didn’t  work.  We  broke  up  the  zibotsu,  the  big 
Japanese  conglomerates,  and  they  just  reorga¬ 
nized  in  a  different  way.  But  we  instituted  land 
reform,  which  absolutely  changed  the  political 
structure  of  Japan.  And  it  was  land  reform,  in 
essence,  which  created  the  Liberal-Democratic 
party,  which  stayed  in  power  for  thirty-eight 
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years,  because  all  a  sudden  farmers  were  mak¬ 
ing  money.  I’ve  done  a  lot  of  reading  about  Ja¬ 
pan  before  the  war,  and  the  level  of  real  poverty 
among  most  of  the  people  was  really  shocking 
and  surprising — particularly  the  rural  people. 
And  that  changed,  reversed  totally.  So  the  farm¬ 
ers  had  land. 

So  it  created  sort  of  an  agrarian  middle  class? 

Absolutely.  Yes.  And  then,  there  were  very 
stringent  food  controls  for  a  while,  which  gradu¬ 
ally  was  dropped  off,  except  for  rice.  And  rice 
was  subsidized  in  such  a  ludicrous  way  that  farm¬ 
ers  got  rich.  You  drive  through  or  ride  through 
farm  areas  now,  and  all  the  farmhouses  are  rela¬ 
tively  new  and  big,  and  there’re  three  or  four 
cars  sitting  there.  And  it  just  flipped  the  entire 
structure  of  Japan  now. 

And  what  was  the  thinking  about  breaking  up 
the  corporation  structure? 

Well,  these  big  corporations — of  which  there 
were  only  a  handful  of  zibotsu — the  view  was 
that  they  contributed  to  the  institution  that  cre¬ 
ated  the  war. 

So  the  same  families  just  regrouped? 

The  same  corporations.  The  families,  by  and 
large,  no  longer  have  a  big  role  to  play  in  these 
things.  But  the  corporations  did  restructure 
themselves  into  what  they  now  call  karitsus , 
these  business  groups  which  serve  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  of  mutually  supporting  companies  that  un¬ 
til  fairly  recently  really  did  dominate  the  Japa¬ 
nese  economy. 

Is  this  analogous  in  any  way  to  the  Chinese 
tongs  ? 

No.  These  are  real  business  corporate  op¬ 
erations. 

Not  so  much  family  ? 

No.  Most  of  those  big  corporations  did  start 
with  families,  but  actually  those  family  mem¬ 
bers  were  purged,  weren’t  allowed  to  take  part 
in  business  or  government  or  anything.  But  the 


corporations  restructured.  And  now  many  of 
them,  the  original  families,  there’s  nobody  even 
working  in  them.  That’s  why  American  business¬ 
men  are  always  complaining  about  the  Japanese 
karitsus  and  how,  if  you  aren’t  part  of  one,  you 
can’t  get  into  the  Japanese  market,  which  is  more 
or  less  true.  But  if  you’re  Japanese  and  you  aren’t 
in  one,  you  can’t  get  in  the  market,  either.  But 
they  are  becoming  weakened,  as  far  as  their  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Japanese  economy. 

How  long  were  you  there  right  after  the  war? 

That  first  time,  just  about  a  year.  Well,  I  was 
transferred  again. 

And  you  lived  on  board  ship  the  whole  time? 

Oh,  yes.  Because  I  was  a  regular,  when  the 
Iowa  was  going  to  go  home,  there  was  another 
ship  that  wasn’t  going  to  go  home  until  they  sent 
a  bunch  of  us  regulars  over  to  man  the  USS  Co¬ 
lumbus,  which  was  a  heavy  cruiser.  She  went 
down  to  Sasebo,  which  is  in  Kyushu,  and  we  su¬ 
pervised  the  sinking  of  the  remnants  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  submarine  fleet,  and  then  we  came  home. 
I  was  back  in  Long  Beach  three  or  four  months 
and  heard  that  the  light  cruiser  Springfield  was 
going  to  China.  I  always  wanted  to  go  to  China, 
and  I  always  wanted  to  be  an  Asiatic  fleet  sailor. 
That  was  a  very  special  kind  of  sailor  for  me,  a 
China  fleet  guy. 

This  was  in  the  navy? 

Yes.  It  was  no  problem  to  switch  a  transfer 
from  a  ship  that  was  tied  up  at  the  dock  to  one 
that  was  going  overseas.  So  I  took  off  happily, 
and  we  went  to  Guam  and  dropped  anchor  in 
Guam  and  stayed  in  Guam.  We  didn’t  go  to 
China.  I  was  so  pissed  off.  I  didn’t  leave  the  ship 
for  six  months.  I  didn’t  go  to  shore  or  anything 
for  six  months. 

When  did  you  realize  that  you  weren’t  going  to 
ever  see  China  that  way? 

Oh,  I  don’t  know.  It  became  clear.  I  think 
they  announced  it.  "This  is  where  we’re  stop¬ 
ping."  And  Guam  was  nothing.  I  mean,  Guam  is 
nothing  now,  but  then  it  had  been  blown  com- 
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pletely  apart.  So  the  only  thing  you  could  do 
was  line  up  and  get  a  can  of  warm  beer  and  play 
baseball.  So  I  stayed  on  the  ship  for  six  months. 

I  went  ashore  one  time  on  a  working  party.  I 
was  a  petty  officer,  and  the  chief  gave  me  a  couple 
of  seamen,  and  we  had  to  go  over  and  draw  a 
bunch  of  signal  flags.  We  went  over,  got  a  truck, 
went  and  got  the  flags,  went  back,  and  then 
loaded  this  stuff  on  what  was  called  an  LGI, 
which  is  a  little  amphibious  craft. 

"Draw"  a  signal  flag? 

Well,  you  take  them  out.  You  draw  them.  I 
was  the  petty  officer,  and  there  were  three  sea¬ 
men  there,  and  I  think  that  whole  boat  was  run 
by  enlisted  men  at  that  point.  It  had  just  be¬ 
come  a  utility  craft.  And  one  of  the  guys  said, 
"Come  on,  flags.  Come  on  inside;  have  a  drink." 
Well,  I’m  from  a  cruiser,  and  you  didn’t  have 
booze  around.  So  I  went  in,  and  I  went  to  the 
crew’s  quarters,  which  seemed  smaller  and  nar¬ 
rower.  And  from  the  floor  to  the  overhead  and 
across  on  all  four  sides  was  this  enormous,  elabo¬ 
rate  pornographic  mural,  done  Japanese  style. 
There  must  have  been  a  thousand  figures,  and 
done  beautifully.  And  this  is  not  the  normal  regu¬ 
lation  paint  for  the  inside  of  a  crew’s  quarter. 
Turned  out  this  ship  had  been  carrying  Japa¬ 
nese  prisoners  from  the  islands  after  the  war. 
And  the  ship  didn’t  make  its  own  water.  It  was 
too  small  for  that,  so  the  prisoners  were  rationed 
like  a  pint  a  day  or  something.  Some  Japanese 
guy  came  in  and  said  for  extra  water  he’d  paint 
pretty  pictures  for  them,  and  by  the  time  they 
got  back,  he  had  done  this  whole  thing. 

And  I  think,  Jesus,  did  anybody  ever  salvage 
that,  or  did  it  get  turned  into  razor  blades?  I’ve 
told  that  story  on  the  CompuServe  military  list, 
hoping  that  somebody  knows  something  about 
it. 

We  went  back  from  Guam  after  about  six 
months,  and  I  was  discharged  from  the  USS 
Springfield.  So  that  was,  what,  two-and-a-half 
years?  Those  are  interesting  years,  because  you 
got  rid  of  all  the  reservists,  and  here  are  the  old- 
line  Annapolis  officers  back  in  charge.  And  for  a 
very  brief  time  they  tried  to  recreate  the  pre¬ 
war,  old  navy,  and  it  was  fun.  It  really  was.  It 
was  like  a  club.  There  were  enough  ships  around 
then  that  all  the  signalmen,  say,  in  the  Pacific 
fleet,  knew  each  other,  and  we  could  signal  and 


talk  to  each  other.  And  at  every  navy  port  there 
was  a  bar  that  signalmen  and  quartermasters 
went  to  and  another  one  that  bosun’s  mates  went 
to  and  another  one  that  machinist  mates  went 
to. 

And  you  said  they  called  you  "Flag?" 

Yes.  Almost  all  the  old  rates  had  a  nickname. 
You  went  out  on  these  maneuvers,  and  as  a  sig¬ 
nalman,  for  a  kid,  it  was  fun,  because  you  could 
beat  it  all  the  time  with  these  flag  hoists,  and  it 
was  just  like  playing  a  big  game ! 

But  it  wasn’t  the  prewar  peacetime,  and  the 
Cold  War  changed  all  that,  definitely,  but  for 
those  two  years  it  was  kind  of  fun.  But  at  that 
point,  other  things  were  on  my  mind.  As  I  said, 
one  of  the  things  I’ve  done  very  often  is  get  mar¬ 
ried.  I  got  married  when  I  was  seventeen  and 
divorced  before  I  got  out  of  the  navy.  It  lasted  a 
couple  of  years.  In  fact,  when  the  war  was  over, 
the  marriage  was  really  over. 

So  you  got  married  before  you  shipped  out? 

Well,  in  between  my  first  and  second  trips 
to  the  South  Pacific.  And  yes,  we  were  both  a 
couple  of  kids,  and  I  think  there  was  pressure 
that  made  us  go  ahead,  because  my  parents  re¬ 
ally  opposed  it.  My  wife’s  mother,  a  strange  and 
grasping  lady,  saw  that  if  I  got  killed,  there  was  a 
$10,000  insurance  policy  there.  And  once  the 
war  was  over,  that  wasn’t  any  longer  the  case, 
so  the  pressure  to  be  married  and  stay  married 
kind  of  disappeared,  and,  anyway,  it  was  over. 
But  I  was  thinking  about  other  things,  so  I  went 
out  at  that  point  and  went  to  work  after  fiddling 
around  looking  for  a  job. 

Where  were  you  living  ? 

I  was  at  home  then  in  Pasadena. 

Oh,  in  Pasadena,  yes. 

In  1948,  there  was  a  little  recession,  so  I 
didn’t  find  anything  right  away,  and  I  was  deter¬ 
mined  I  was  not  going  to  just  go  to  work  in  a 
service  station  or  something.  And  one  thing  led 
to  another,  and  I  got  a  job  on  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  Express  as  a  copy  boy. 
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Well,  when  you  say  one  thing  led  to  another, 
did  you  want  to  write? 

Yes,  there  was  something  there  that  I  wanted 
to  do.  I’d  fiddled  around  a  little  bit  with  ships’ 
newspapers.  I  think  I  did  some  stuff  for  the 
McKinley  Junior  High  School  paper,  but  in  a  very 
unformed  sort  of  way. 

Did  you  want  to  write  about  the  war  in  any 
way ? 

No,  I  didn’t  want  to  write  the  great  Ameri¬ 
can  novel. 

Did  you  want  to  explain  Japan? 

I  really  wasn’t  all  that  sure  what  it  was  all 
about,  except  the  newspaper  business  sounded 
like  fun,  and  it  was.  And  particularly  the  Herald 
Express . 

So  this  was  in  Pasadena,  the  Herald  Express. 

The  Express  was  in  Los  Angeles,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  Ilearst  papers,  the  Ilearst  afternoon 
paper.  And  I  swear,  the  powers  that  be  got  to¬ 
gether  every  morning  and  secretly  reread  the 
front  page,  because  it  was  the  "last  frontier"  of 
the  old  newspaper  business.  There  were  seventy 
people  in  the  news  department.  The  guy  who 
wrote  the  business  column,  who  was  the  man¬ 
aging  editor’s  son,  had  been  to  college,  and  in 
the  sports  section  there  were  two  or  three  over¬ 
age  athletes  who’d  been  to  college.  In  the  rest  of 
the  entire  news  staff,  there  was  only  one  college 
graduate,  and  he  was  kind  of  a  rumpled  Irishman 
who  thought  he  wanted  to  be  a  poet,  but  he  was 
also  a  Catholic  and  had  eight  kids.  But,  this  was 
not  a  profession;  it  was  something  else  at  that 
point.  Two  of  the  best  rewrite  men  I  ever  knew 
were  absolute  falling-down  drunks.  You  were  on 
the  go,  but  it  was  fun  and  action. 

Were  you  living  at  home,  or  did  you  have  a 
place? 

Yes,  I  lived  at  home  then.  Ilell,  I  got  thirty- 
two  dollars  a  week;  I  couldn’t  afford  to  drink  and 
then  pay  rent  at  the  same  time.  Booze  was  a 
very  big  issue  with  these  guys.  And  the  paper 
had  just  unionized.  There  had  been  a  long  strike 


just  before  I  came  to  work,  so  there  was  a  lot  of 
tension.  I  became  very  active  very  quickly  in 
the  newspaper  guild,  and  that’s  where  I  learned 
how  to  write.  I  didn’t  learn  how  to  write  in  col¬ 
lege;  I  learned  how  to  write  from  the  city  editor. 

But  what  was  the  motivation  to  become  active 
in  the  guild?  Was  it  philosophical  or  social,  or 
was  it  a  nice  group? 

Well,  both.  Yes.  Everybody  that  I  knew  and 
respected  were  all  active  in  the  union.  But,  sec¬ 
ondly,  I  was  inured  with  the  union  thing.  There 
was  the  wild  left-wing  group,  and  there  was  the 
conservative  company  group,  and  there  was  all 
sorts  of  politics  all  the  time,  and  that  was  fun 
and  interesting. 

So  where  did  the  guild  fit  in?  Or  was  that  within 
the  guild,  these  polarities? 

What  do  you  mean,  where  did  it  fit  in? 

I  mean,  the  membership  of  the  guild,  were  they 
considered  lefties  or  company  people? 

No,  within  the  guild  itself.  It  was  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  people  we  thought  were  the  "finks," 
and  the  real  union  members. 

And  what  were  the  issues? 

Well,  at  that  point,  the  contract  was  in  place, 
and  the  issues  were  making  the  contract  work 
and  what  the  union  did.  See,  after  the  contract 
was  written  and  some  realistic  pay  scales  were 
established,  one  of  the  photographers  bought  a 
house.  The  managing  editor  was  absolutely  as¬ 
tounded  and  disgusted  at  a  situation  where  a 
photographer  would  buy  a  house.  Because,  prior 
to  that  time,  most  photographers  slept  in  the 
darkroom  and  had  a  bag  of  clothes  and  their  cam¬ 
era,  and  they  just  didn’t  have  enough  money  to 
pay  rent,  so  they  slept  in  the  darkroom.  So  there 
was  this  constant  tension  between  management 
trying  to  be  the  old-style  management  and  the 
union. 

People  were  always  getting  fired,  and  then 
they’d  go  to  a  hearing,  and  they’d  get  reinstated. 
And,  again,  it  was  a  fun  thing  to  do.  I  used  to 
ride  at  night — we  had  a  night  car  that  followed 
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the  cops  around,  and  you  learned  a  lot,  about 
what  a  city  is  like  and  what’s  going  on. 

But  two  things  really  got  to  me.  One,  you 
realized  that  a  newspaper  is  really  just  an  arma¬ 
ture  into  which  every  day  you  put  the  same 
story — the  crime  story,  the  corruption  story,  the 
automobile-accident  story — and  nothing  really 
changes,  just  the  names  and  details.  And  then 
sometimes  there’s  fun  stuff. 

How  quickly  did  you  realize  diat? 

Oh,  about  a  year  and  a  half  I  began  to  real¬ 
ize  that  we’re  doing  the  same  stuff  over  and  over. 
And  some  of  the  other  stuff  was  real  front-page 
kind  of  adventure.  There  was  a  grand  jury  cor¬ 
ruption  hearing  going  on  in  which  a  prostitute 
was  going  to  be  a  grand  jury  witness,  and  we 
knew  who  she  was.  One  of  the  guys  had  be¬ 
friended  her.  We  didn’t  publish  on  Sunday,  so 
one  of  the  other  reporters  and  myself  were  as¬ 
signed  to  keep  her  away  from  the  competition, 
from  The  Times  and  The  Mirror,  until  we  could 
publish  again.  So  we  spent  a  weekend  dashing 
around,  moving  from  one  place  to  another  with 
this  prostitute,  who  was  a  very  talkative  lady, 
telling  us  all  the  stories  about  all  the  judges  and 
whoever. 

It  was  a  lot  of  crazy  stuff  like  that.  Covering 
strikes  was  sometimes  exciting.  I  saw  a  hundred 
guys  push  a  locomotive  backwards.  Talk  about 
the  power  of  the  people.  It  was  a  refinery  strike, 
and  they  decided  they  were  going  to  bust  a  picket 
line.  The  locomotive  hauled  some  cars,  started 
into  the  refinery,  and  all  those  men  rushed  up 
against  that  thing  and  stopped  it  and  pushed  it 
backwards.  People  got  some  power  when  you 
get  a  lot  of  people  doing  things  at  the  same  time. 

But  the  other  side  was  the  booze,  and  just 
all  the  time  everybody  was  drinking.  At  a  cer¬ 
tain  point  I  said,  "Jesus,  I  got  to  get  out  of  here, 
or  I  might  be  destroyed." 

Well,  you  said  you’d  already  seen  diat  at  the 
bowling  alley  and  probably  certainly  in  the 
military. 

Yes.  Yes.  And,  of  course,  I  went  back.  A  Pho¬ 
tographer  friend  of  mine  and  I  were  up  in  the 
high  Sierras  near  Bishop  in  the  summer  of  1950. 
We  decided  to  go — this  crowd  of  guys  who  would 
spend  most  of  their  time  in  bars  and  in  cities 


periodically  would  get  this  outdoor  urge.  They’d 
rush  out  the  door  to  go  hunting  or  go  fishing  or 
something.  We  were  up  there  fishing  and  had  to 
go  down  to  the  nearest  general  store  to  buy  some 
stuff,  because  we  didn’t  catch  any  fish,  [laugh¬ 
ter]  I  got  down  there,  and  here’s  the  headlines: 
"North  Koreans  Attack." 

I  just  told  my  buddy,  "Bring  my  gear,"  and  I 
got  on  the  first  bus  and  took  off  and  went  back. 
I  was  in  the  naval  reserve  at  that  point,  but  I 
just  went  to  the  recruiting  station  as  a  non-re¬ 
servist:  "I  want  to  volunteer,  and  I  want  to  go 
back  to  Japan." 

He  said,  "Don’t  worry,  kid.  You’ll  go  to  Ja¬ 
pan."  And  boom!  I  was  off.  And  I  went  to  San 
Diego  and  then  was  assigned  to  Bremerton, 
Washington,  to  take  an  aircraft  carrier  out  of 
mothballs.  I’d  been  there  about  a  week,  and 
there’s  a  really  huge  ship  covered  with  plastic, 
and  no  real  instructions.  And  at  that  point,  there 
were  about  thirty-five  people  on  the  ship,  and 
you  got  your  knife,  so  you  start  hacking  away. 
Then  some  more  people  come  aboard,  and  one 
day,  one  of  the  other  signalman  said,  "Well,  we 
got  a  chief." 

"What  is  he  like?" 

He  said,  "Oh,  a  little  guy.  He’s  really  neat. 
He’s  just  looks  real  sharp." 

And  I  said,  "I  know  who  that  is."  I  went  down 
to  the  chief’s  quarters,  and  it  was  the  chief  from 
the  USS  Springfield.  So  this  guy,  who  really  did 
play  an  important  role  in  my  life,  we  were  to¬ 
gether  in  two  wars  on  two  different  ships.  And 
he  really  taught  me  everything. 

Was  he  older?  Was  he  a  career  man? 

Yes,  he  was  a  career  guy;  probably  wouldn’t 
have  been  if  a  war  was  on.  He  enlisted  in  1936, 
and  the  next  time  he  had  a  choice  about  it  was 
1948  or  something.  And  by  then  he  was  the  chief, 
and  he  was  the  absolute  epitome  of  a  man-of- 
warsman.  He  really  knew  his  business.  He  taught 
me  how  to  be  a  petty  officer,  how  to  really  be  a 
military  man-of-warsman. 

One  of  the  sadder  things  was  that  years  later 
I  got  in  touch  with  him,  and  by  then  he’d  been 
retired  many  years,  living  down  near  Oceanside. 
And  he  was  just  an  ordinary,  little,  old  guy,  just 
on  this  side  of  being  an  alcoholic.  Nothing  had 
happened  in  his  life  that  was  of  any  import  at 
all. 
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So  here  was  this  person  that  had  been  very  im¬ 
portant  to  you  and  probably  to  a  number  of 
other  young  people,  you  think? 

Yes,  I  would  think  so.  Yes.  Never  heard  him 
raise  his  voice,  never  saw  him  look  rumpled  un¬ 
der  any  condition.  And  we  became  friends.  He 
was  a  horse  player.  And  that  was  part  of  the 
whole  peacetime  period  down  in  Long  Beach 
where  all  the  cruisers  and  battleships  were.  The 
bookmakers  had  a  network  out  in  the  fleet. 

The  chief  signalman  was  the  bookmaker  for 
the  ship.  And  he  would  every  day  go  around  with 
a  cap,  and  the  executive  officer  and  everybody 
else  would  make  the  bets.  I  was  the  runner,  so  I 
would  get  early  liberties  to  get  over  there  in  time 
to  get  the  money  down  before  post  time.  I  went 
to  a  tobacco  stop  and  literally  asked  for  some¬ 
body  named  "Joe."  And  Joe  was  a  guy  with  a 
scar  on  his  cheek,  and  I’d  say,  "This  is  from  Don." 
Then  that  was  the  end  of  that.  And  that  period 
of  where  the  fleet  was  really  part  of  this  navy 
community,  that  died  very  fast  with  them. 

Why? 

Well,  I  think  with  the  Cold  War,  things  just 
changed.  The  types  of  ships  changed,  and  there 
was  the  fact  that  people  were  deploying  much 
more  frequently.  Ships  were  going  overseas  more 
often  and  staying  over  longer. 

So  there  was  a  turnover  on  the  crews,  too? 

No,  on  the  ships  themselves. 

One  thing  I  wanted  to  ask  you  was  how  much 
you  would  expect  to  stay  with  the  same  crew? 
During  the  war  you  probably  stayed  with  the 
same  crew  as  long  as  you  were  on  the  same 
ship,  but  did  you  expect  to  see  the  same  people 
throughout  the  war? 

Well,  a  lot  of  people  did,  particularly  during 
the  war. 

Well,  I’m  trying  to  see  if  that  was  part  of  this 
"old  community"  you  were  talking  about  that 
went  through  change. 

Yes.  How  do  I  put  it?  When  the  war  was  on, 
everybody  was  in,  and  there  was  a  date  when 


the  war  is  over.  And  generally,  people  stayed  on 
the  same  ship,  unless  there  was  some  reason 
otherwise.  The  reason  that  I  changed  ships  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  was  that  this  escort  carrier  was  re¬ 
classified  as  what  they  called  an  "air-aviation 
transport,"  and  that  changed  the  number  of  petty 
officers  they  needed,  and  some  of  the  people  who 
came  on  later  were  transferred  off.  So  I  went 
onto  the  other  ship. 

And  what  about  during  that  two-year  period 
after  the  war,  where  you  said  there  was  this 
maintenance  for  a  while  or  recapturing  the  old 
navy? 

That  crew  that  I  served  with,  the  signal  gang, 
were  the  same  guys  when  I  left  the  ship  as  when 
I  arrived.  But  each  of  us  had  our  own  separate 
discharge  dates,  so  it  did  gradually  change  the 
makeup  of  the  group.  But  that  gang  stayed  for 
the  year,  I  guess,  that  I  was  on  the  Springfield. 

I  think  people — or  maybe  just  wartime  vet¬ 
erans  or  motion  pictures — kind  of  romanticize 
wartime  and  the  military  relationships  of  these 
guys  who  are  out  together,  and  they’re  buddies 
forever.  That’s  bullshit.  You  develop  very  close 
and  intense  relationships,  but  they  were  very 
opportunistic,  very  operational,  because  any¬ 
body  can  get  transferred  any  time.  I  was  on  the 
Princeton,  and  I  volunteered  for  service  volun¬ 
teer  for  a  year.  And  typically,  they  didn’t  figure 
out  how  to  get  us  out  in  a  year,  so  we  were  sev¬ 
eral  months  more  than  a  year. 

This  is  part  of  the  Korean  War? 

Yes.  And  then  when  they  finally  did  it,  we’re 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan.  And  just 
all  of  a  sudden  they’re  calling  out  names  and 
saying,  "Get  your  gear;  we’re  going  to  transfer 
you  to  a  supply  ship  to  take  you  back  to  Japan." 
So  we're  put  in  a  box  and  moved  over  to  an¬ 
other  ship. 

Oh.  So  literally  mid-sea  transfer? 

Yes,  indeed.  And  you  wave  good-bye,  and 
that’s  the  end  of  it.  With  one  exception,  I  have 
no  connection  with  anybody  I  served  in  the  navy 
with. 

Really? 
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One  guy  that  I  still  try  to  visit  lives  in 
Monterey,  and  actually  I  met  him  after  the  war. 
He’s  had  a  tough  life.  He’s  an  alcoholic.  And  then 
he’d  get  up  there  and  then  fall  apart,  get  up  and 
fall  apart.  But  he’s  the  only  contact.  I  have  not 
lived  the  life  that  made  for  lots  and  lots  of  in¬ 
tense,  long-term  relationships. 

Right.  I  haven’t  met  anybody,  really,  who  has.  I 
was  just  trying  to  get  at  the  thing  you  said  be¬ 
fore  about  the  attempt  to  resurrect  the  old  navy. 
And  I  was  trying  to  see  how  that  broke  down 
because  of  the  Gold  War,  and  the  connection 
between  the  Cold  War  and  the  Korean  War. 

Well,  the  Korean  War  was  the  Korean  War, 
and  then  whatever  went  on  after  that  was  long. 
But,  yes,  because  the  Korean  War  was  an  active 
thing  and  because  there’s  a  special  campaign  rib¬ 
bon  issued  for  it,  everything  is  separate,  in  my 
mind  at  least,  from  the  Cold  War.  Except  you’re 
right.  It  was  virtually  the  beginning  of  the  next 
thirty  years  of  fooling  around. 

But  I  don’t  think  it  was  cold  for  those  in  Korea, 
of  course. 

It  was  damn  cold !  I  have  never  been  so  cold 
in  my  life. 

So  were  you  in  Korea? 

No,  I  didn’t  go  ashore.  But  I’ll  tell  you,  sail¬ 
ing  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  .  .  .  we  sailed  almost  to 
Vladivostok.  We  got  up  there  in  time  to  help  get 
the  marines  out  of  Chongjin  reservoir  in  the 
winter  of  1950.  And  I’ve  never  been  so  cold  in 
my  life.  That  wind  blowing  out  of  Siberia  across 
the  Sea  of  Japan  was  absolutely  ghastly. 

But  being  on  an  aircraft  carrier,  we  just  sailed 
up  and  down  for  thirty  days,  launching  airplanes 
to  drop  bombs  on  Koreans  and  Chinese,  and  then 
we’d  go  back  to  Japan  for  ten  days.  And  we  went 
on  a  watch-and-watch  liberty — that  is,  we  got 
every  other  day — five  days  liberty.  And  then  we 
loaded  up  and  went  back  for  another  month. 

And  where  woidd  your  liberty  be? 

Once  we  went  to  Sasebo,  and  the  rest  of  the 
time  we  went  to  Yokosuka. 


Oh,  Japan.  So  you’d  go,  you’d  steam  back. 

Yes.  So  I'm  back  in  Japan.  I  always  tell  this 
story.  I  think  people  think  I’m  full  of  pop,  but 
one  of  the  reasons  I  went  back  in  the  navy  is 
that  when  I  was  there  first,  the  scene  in  Yokusko 
was  not  one  that  I  liked  all  the  time.  Hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  desperate  young  women  clam¬ 
oring  to  be  bought  by  somebody  for  the  night. 
And,  well,  I  was  just  full  of  hormones  as  anyone 
else,  but  the  scene  bothered  me.  So  I  used  to  go 
to  Kamakura,  which  is,  oh,  a  half  hour  up  the 
way.  That’s  where  the  big  Buddha  is.  And  at  that 
point,  Kamakura  is  a  little  hit  like  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara.  It  was  full  of  retired  military  or  old-line 
military  families.  A  beautiful,  quiet  place.  War¬ 
ren  remembers  it  from  when  he  was  over  there, 
too.  It  was  a  hangout  of  his.  And  he  came  out  of 
this  little  country  station,  and  because  there  was 
something  that  passed  as  a  nightclub  up  this  way, 
I  would  go  up  that  way,  and  I  explored  the  big 
temples  up  on  the  left-hand  side  and  visited  all 
the  curio  shops.  But  there  was  always  a  little 
sign  that  said,  "Big  Buddha,"  and  pointed  the 
other  way.  Well,  I  didn’t  know  what  that  meant. 
It  was  just  a  handwritten  sign.  And  after  I  was 
back  as  a  civilian  out  of  the  navy,  I  was  reading 
Rudyard  Kipling,  and  Rudyard  Kipling  wrote  a 
poem  called  "The  Buddha  of  Kamakura."  I’m 
reading  this,  and  I  said,  "That’s  what  the  Big 
Buddha  was."  And  I  felt  like  such  an  asshole. 
Here’s  a  thing  that  people  write  poems  about, 
and  I’d  seen  pictures  of  it,  and,  "You  didn’t  go 
see  it?"  Jesus,  that  rankled!  It  was  one  of  the 
first  things  I  thought  about  when  I  saw  those 
headlines  about  North  Korea.  "I’ll  go  back  to  Ja¬ 
pan;  I  can  see  the  Big  Buddha." 

And  that’s  the  first  liberty  I  had,  as  I  took  off 
for  Yokuska  and  I  went  that  way  for  a  change 
and  saw  the  Big  Buddha.  Now,  I  fly  back  and 
forth  across  the  Pacific  like  nothing.  My  step¬ 
daughter  has  been  to  London  and  to  the  States, 
and  my  son  has  flown  to  Japan.  But,  boy,  in  1950, 
an  ordinary  working  person  did  not  think  much 
about  the  opportunity  to  formally  go  sightseeing 
in  Japan. 

And,  of  course,  even  at  that  point,  you  didn’t 
travel  to  Japan  just  as  you  wanted  to.  There  was 
control.  But  the  Big  Buddha  and  Kipling  got  me 
all  fired  up. 

So  then  after  the  Korean  War,  I  went  back  to 
the  Herald  Express  for,  oh,  another  couple  of 
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years,  I  guess.  But  at  that  point  I  realized  that 
I’d  leave  the  booze  part  of  it.  I  said,  "If  I  don’t  get 
out  of  this,  I’m  going  to  be  in  serious  trouble." 
And  that’s  when  I  quit,  and  I  went  to  Gal  Poly. 
The  very  beginning  of  the  southern  California 
Pomona  campus  was,  at  that  time,  the  Kellogg 
horse  ranch,  and  an  estate  up  in  the  hills  was 
the  Voorhis  family — Jerry  Voorhis,  the  congress¬ 
man  that  Nixon  beat  in  his  first  race.  That’s 
where  I  really  got  paused.  I  majored  in  animal 
husbandry. 

Was  this  on  the  GI  bill?  That  made  it  possible, 
right,  for  you  to  quit? 

Yes.  I  bought  a  couple  of  horses  right  after 
the  war,  while  I  was  still  in  the  navy,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  because  they  finally  disbanded  the  cav¬ 
alry.  It’s  not  well  known,  but  we  had  two  divi¬ 
sions  of  mounted  cavalry  all  during  the  war,  who 
stayed  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas.  And  once  they  got 
these  guys  trained,  then  they  took  them  off  their 
horses  and  sent  them  to  the  Pacific.  So  they  had 
lots  of  horses,  and  there  was  this  period  when 
these  cavalry  mounts  were  being  sold  right  and 
left,  very  cheap.  I  bought  a  couple  of  them,  and 
I  kept  them  for  a  long  time,  and  then  because  I 
got  out  of  the  navy  with  finances  and  what-have- 
you,  I  finally  had  to  sell  them. 

But  then  I  met  my  second  wife.  She  was  a 
rider;  she  owned  a  horse.  And  I  bought  a  horse. 
I  was  taking  a  night  course  out  at  a  community 
college  out  in  the  valley  about  horse  breeding, 
and  the  teacher  was  the  farm  manager  of  Ronald 
Reagan,  who  then  owned  a  ranch  up  in  the 
Malibu  canyon.  I  bought  a  horse  from  Ronald 
Reagan.  That  is  one  of  the  few  good  things  that  I 
can  ever  say  about  Ronald  Reagan,  was  that  he 
sold  me  a  hell  of  a  good  horse.  But  then  I  went 
out  to  Gal  Poly. 

Was  that  Pierce  Junior  College  where  you  were 
taking  animal  husbandry? 

Pierce.  That’s  right.  And  then  I  began  to  get 
involved  with  the  hunt  club  out  in  the  valley, 
out  in  the  west  end  of  the  valley — Woodland 
Hills.  The  fox-hunting  club. 

Like  with  the  red  jackets? 


Yes,  the  red’s  getting  old  time.  And  about  that 
time,  the  huntsman  had  to  quit,  and  I  got  the 
job.  I  moved  out  to  Woodland  Hills  and  lived  at 
the  stable,  took  care  of  the  hounds  and  the 
horses,  and  hunted  the  hounds,  had  my  pink 
coat. 

How  long  had  you  been  doing  this  before  you 
actually  became  a  huntsman?  Because  you 
hadn’t  dealt  with  the  dogs  much,  had  you,  be¬ 
fore  this  experience? 

Oh,  I  owned  hounds.  Yes,  I  don’t  know  why. 
I  developed  early  on  this  kind  of  fascination  with 
scenting  hounds.  I’ve  read  about  them,  and  then 
I  bought  a  hound,  and  then  I  used  to  go  out  where 
there’s  nothing  but  houses  now.  We  used  to  go 
out,  and  hunt  coon  and  wildcat  and  what-have- 
you. 

So  I  had  some  grasp  of  what  was  going  on 
with  hounds.  And  this  was  not  a  rich  club  by 
any  manner  or  means,  so  they  were  very  happy 
when  somebody  would  come  along  and  work 
cheap.  Then  I  transferred  to  Pierce,  you  see,  and 
because  it  was  just  over  the  hill,  I’d  go  to  school 
part  time.  I  did  that  for  about  a  year,  and  I  was 
married.  And  it  was  very  clear  that  I  wasn’t  go¬ 
ing  to  make  a  lot  of  money  doing  this  thing. 

The  horse  business  in  those  days  was  full  of 
people  all  scrambling  to  make  a  living.  But  I  re¬ 
ally  got  a  lot  of  experience.  I  rode  in  a  couple  of 
amateur  steeplechase  races  that  the  hunts  put 
on,  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  exciting 
things  I’ve  ever  done  in  my  life. 

Just  out  of  curiosity,  how  long  is  a  hunt  like 
that?  Four  hours,  all  day? 

Well,  out  there  in  the  valley,  we  had  what 
you’d  call  a  "drag  hunt."  That  is,  there  is  a  man 
in  Pennsylvania  who  will  sell  you  the  urine  of 
virtually  any  animal  on  the  North  American  con¬ 
tinent.  You  buy  a  bottle  of  fox  urine,  and  you 
soak  a  rope  in  it,  and  then  you  drag  this  around, 
and  then  your  hounds  follow  that. 

Now,  who  does  the  driving? 

You  get  somebody  to.  And  that’s  considered 
not  as  good  and  as  pure  as  really  hunting  wild 
fox,  but  at  that  stage,  the  western  end  of  the 
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San  Fernando  Valley,  was  beginning  to  get  sub¬ 
divided,  and  you  couldn’t  trust  wild  foxes  to  not 
run  through  a  supermarket  or  something  like 
that.  On  a  Sunday  morning  we  usually  went  out, 
and  during  the  season  we’d  go  out  Wednesdays 
and  Sundays  and  maybe  in  the  afternoon,  after 
a  break  for  lunch.  Now,  a  real  live  fox  hunt  can 
last  all  day.  And  since  that  time  I  have  hunted 
in  the  East  in  Virginia  and  New  York  and  Mary¬ 
land.  And  when  you  depend  on  the  foxes,  why, 
it  goes  on  until  people  get  pooped  out  and  tired. 

So  at  this  point  you’re  sort  of  earning  your  keep, 
being  a  huntsman? 

Yes.  I  only  got  $125  a  month  then. 

It  was  a  nice  place  to  live,  though. 

Oh,  yes.  We  had  a  nice  apartment  and  kept 
our  horses  for  nothing.  And  we  boarded  horses 
and  took  care  of  the  hounds  and  raised  hay  and 
farmed  some  of  the  land.  That  game  was  very 
much  Hollywood.  There  were  a  lot  of  Hollywood 
people  there,  particularly  stuntmen,  because  in 
those  days  stuntmen  generally  generated  out  of 
the  horse  game.  And  a  lot  of  these  guys  would 
come  out  and  ride.  I  was  just  getting  to  know 
them,  and  I  was  just  about  to  make  the  approach 
and  say,  "How  about  getting  me  a  couple  of  gigs 
as  a  stuntman?"  You  could  get  $350  for  jumping 
a  fence.  And  $350  then  was  enough  to  really 
attract  you. 

But  I  decided  to  take  a  vacation,  and  I  went 
up  to  visit  a  friend — in  fact,  he’s  this  old  friend 
from  the  navy  who  was  living  in  Chico.  He 
worked  for  a  company  called  Charles  R.  Hadley 
and  was  in  one  of  his  sober  periods.  We  got  up 
there,  and  he  said,  "I’ve  heard  that  the  Oroville 
Mercury,"  which  is  about  thirty  miles  over  from 
Chico,  along  the  Feather  River,  "and  the  county 
seat  is  looking  for  somebody."  And  I  went  over 
and  got  hired,  actually,  to  sell  advertising. 

So  we  moved  to  Oroville.  They  were  co-pub¬ 
lishers,  and  one  of  the  publishers  was  crazy  as  a 
pet  coon — a  feisty,  opinionated,  dictatorial  little 
man,  but  the  other  was  a  very  thoughtful  guy 
who  kept  things  from  falling  apart.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Berkeley,  and  he  had  an  M.A.  from 
Berkeley  and  was  a  very  heavy  player  in  the 
alumni  association.  And  he,  almost  from  the 
beginning,  kept  pushing  at  me.  He  said,  "You 


should  go  to  college."  And  I  still  wasn’t  ready  for 
that. 

His  son  was  just  entering  college,  and  his 
son  had  started  to  major  in  anthropology.  Then 
Richard  and  I  became  very  good  buddies — Ri¬ 
chard  Randolph,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
mine  in  graduate  school  and  may  still  have  been 
there,  as  Richard  took  a  longer  time  to  get  his 
Ph.D.,  because  he  had  to  do  some  language  stuff. 
He  went  to  Israel  and  studied  Bedouin.  But,  any¬ 
way,  we  became  buddies,  and  finally  I  said,  "OK. 
I’m  going  to  do  it." 

Gan  you  tell  me  what  it  was  that  you  were  re¬ 
sisting,  you  think? 

I  wasn’t  very  crazy  about  going  to  school. 
School  was  not  a  big,  fun  thing  in  my  life.  And 
by  that  time  I  had  begun  to  sell  stuff  to  maga¬ 
zines.  I  think  one  of  the  kickers  was  I  sent  an 
article  cold  turkey  to  American  History  maga¬ 
zine,  which  was  fairly  new  in  those  days,  and 
got  back  a  nice  letter,  which,  in  effect,  said,  "We 
only  publish  people  who've  got  some  kind  of 
standing  in  the  history  business."  And  it  was  a 
very  not  too  deeply  coded  thing,  saying,  "Unless 
you’ve  got  a  degree  .  .  .  .  " 

What  was  it  on? 

I  don’t  have  the  slightest  idea.  I  think  it  may 
have  been  something  about  the  navy,  but  I  re¬ 
ally  can’t  remember.  And  at  that  point  I  said, 
"Well,  geez,  if  you  got  to  go  to  college  in  order  to 
convince  somebody  to  buy  your  stuff,  I  better 
go  to  college." 

So  writing  really  was  still  something  that  you 
were  doing. 

Yes.  I  was  doing  that  all  the  time.  I  had 
started  selling  stuff  mostly  about  horses  to  the 
California  Thoroughbred  and  Western  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  then  a  number  of  things.  One  of  my 
great  ones  was  when  I  was  at  the  Herald  Ex¬ 
press — at  that  time  Flearst  also  owned  a  wire 
service  called  International  News  Service.  It’s 
long  since  combined  with  the  United  Press,  and 
their  office  was  just  off  our  newsroom.  And  they 
only  had  a  staff  of  four  guys  who  were  trying  to 
cover  Hollywood  and  cover  everything.  I  read 
or  learned  that  they  were  going  to — this  would 
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be  1949,  I  guess — revive  polo  out  at  the  Riviera 
Country  Club,  and  they  were  going  to  do  it  with 
a  big,  international  polo  tournament  between 
Argentina  and  the  U.S.  team.  Of  course,  there 
hadn’t  been  much  polo  played  during  the  war, 
but  they  put  together  an  American  team  of  the 
big-time  players.  And  the  Argentines  didn’t  go 
to  war.  They  played  polo  during  the  whole  war. 

So  I  went  to  the  INS  guy,  and  I  said,  "Frank, 
they’re  going  to  have  this  big  polo  thing."  Well, 
Frank  was  the  kind  of  guy  where  sports  was  base¬ 
ball,  basketball,  and  boxing,  and  I  said,  "Well, 
this  is  an  international  thing." 

Fie  queried  New  York,  and  New  York  said, 
"Yes,  there’s  some  international  interest."  He 
said,  "All  right.  You  be  our  stringer.  You  cover 
the  polo  matches.  We  can’t  pay  anything,  but 
we’d  pay  for  your  gas,  your  car  mileage." 

So  I  went  out  there,  and  about  twenty  min¬ 
utes  into  the  game,  I  get  a  frantic  call  from  the 
guy  in  the  INS  office,  who’s  saying,  "Feed  this 
stuff  to  me  every  five  minutes.  We  just  got  an 
overhead  from  our  subscriber  in  Argentina! 
There’s  100,000  people  in  the  mainstream 
watching  one  of  those  things."  And  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den,  it  was  important ,  and  I  was  the  big  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  polo  correspondent. 
James  Downs.  So  I’m  by-lined  all  over  England 
and  Argentina  and  everywhere. 

There  were  four  weekends,  and  the  last 
weekend  they  had  a  big  party,  and  I  met  John 
Wayne,  and  I  met  Elizabeth  Taylor.  Let  me  tell 
you,  I  wrote  an  article  about  that  years  later, 
about  that  woman  who  was  then  just  not  much 
beyond  National  Velvet,  seventeen,  eighteen. 
She  walked  into  that  room,  and  it  was  like  a 
vacuum,  because  she  was  breathtaking  and  just 
gorgeous!  So  it  was  a  big  deal,  for  which  I  got 
$7.50  a  weekend  then. 

They  used  me  frequently.  They’d  get  special 
requests  from  some  subscriber  to  do  something, 
so  I  was  writing  at  a  fairly  regular  pace. 

But  when  I,  in  a  sense,  tried  to  upgrade  my¬ 
self,  I  ran  into  that  block.  I  think  that  was  kind 
of  the  kick-over.  They’d  say,  "If  you’re  going  to 
make  a  leap,  you’re  going  to  have  to  go  to  col¬ 
lege."  And  I  thought  I  was  going  to  major  in  his¬ 
tory. 

So  the  animal  husbandry  courses  that  you’d 
taken  were  more  practical  things,  more  some¬ 
thing  you  wanted  to  do? 


Well,  I  got  a  few  units  from  Berkeley,  because 
you  had  to  start  out  with  zoology  and  account¬ 
ing,  which  is  why  I  never  have  been  able  to  take 
economics  seriously.  When  the  guy  said,  "Your 
debits  and  your  assets  have  got  to  be  equal,"  I 
just  began  to  laugh,  because  never  in  my  life 
have  my  debits  and  my  assets  been  equal.  And 
then  when  he  told  me  how  I  could  take  a  debit 
and  make  it  into  an  asset,  I  said,  "You  guys  are 
playing  some  kind  of  a  game."  But  in  any  event, 
some  stuff,  some  of  the  science  stuff  came  in 
handy.  I  got  a  few  units. 

What  I  meant  was  that  it  wasn’t  going  to  be¬ 
come  an  interest  of  yours. 

Well,  one  of  the  things  that  caused  me  to 
back  out  of  going  on  in  agriculture  school  was 
the  question,  "OK.  What  happens  when  you’re 
through?  You  don’t  own  a  farm;  you  can’t  buy  a 
farm."  And  I  didn’t  know  enough  about  the  other 
opportunities  that  somebody  with  a  B.A.  in  ani¬ 
mal  husbandry  might  have.  I  had  two  cousins 
who  went  to  Gal-Poly.  They’ve  never  owned  a 
farm.  One  of  them,  I’m  sure  he’s  retired  now; 
I’ve  lost  touch  with  him.  But  he  operated  feed- 
lots. 

So  there’s  a  lot  of  different  things.  I  just  didn’t 
get  hold  of  it,  and  it  looked  kind  of  insurmount¬ 
able.  "Where  do  you  go  from  here?" 

But  what  are  your  parents  telling  you  to  do  at 
this  point,  or  are  they? 

My  parents  didn’t  ever  tell  me  what  to  do. 
They  kind  of  watched  and  said,  "Oh,  God." 

So  you  ’re  not  under  pressure. 

They  were  very  supportive.  When  it  came 
to  getting  a  pink  coat,  which  cost  three  hundred 
dollars,  my  mother  made  one.  And  any  time  I 
was  riding  in  a  horse  show,  they  were  out  there. 
My  dad  also  loved  horses,  so  he  took  great  inter¬ 
est  in  various  horses.  So  they  were  very  sup¬ 
portive.  They  just  were  bewildered,  that  here  is 
this  crazy  guy.  "What’s  he  going  to  do  next?" 

So  we’re  up  at  Oroville,  and  I'd  been  there 
about  four  years  when  I  finally  decided  to  do  it. 
And  Charlie  Randolph  played  a  very  important 
role  in  making  sure  I  was  accepted  at  Berkeley, 
because  I  did  not  have  a  sterling  high  school 
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record.  I  had  good  SATs,  but  I  had  to  take  a 
couple  of  correspondence  courses,  because  I 
hadn’t  even  taken  algebra  in  high  school.  I  had 
to  take  a  correspondence  course  in  algebra  and 
geography,  geometry,  and  American  history.  I 
barely  passed  algebra  and  geometry,  but  aced 
American  history  like  crazy.  That  was  fun. 

So  you  had  a  real  affinity  for  history,  even  from 
the  correspondence  course? 

Yes.  And  that’s  what  I  thought  I  was  going  to 
major  in.  Then  I  began  those  introductory  lec¬ 
tures  in  history  which  made  it  so  dull,  and  at 
the  same  time  I  took  anthropology. 

Now,  this  is  at  Berkeley? 

Yes.  I’ve  forgotten  the  sequence  of  classes. 
Let  me  see,  at  that  time  there  was  a  big  intro¬ 
ductory  course.  There  were  two:  one  was  Physi¬ 
cal  Anthropology,  and  the  other  was  Archaeol¬ 
ogy  and  Culture.  You  needed  both  if  you  were 
going  to  major.  While  I  lived  in  Oroville,  I’d  read 
William  Fields — the  merchandise  mart  Field  and 
the  Field  Museum  Field — his  book  On  the  Track 
of  Man.  That  truly  fascinated  me.  And  one  of 
the  interesting  things  that  fascinated  me  was, 
he  played,  essentially,  an  applied  role  in  World 
War  II. 

I  didn’t  know  that.  Did  you  know  that  at  the 
time? 

I  read  it  in  the  book.  The  issue  was  that  they 
were  having  enormous  trouble  in  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Caribbean  in  ports  with  fights  between 
navy  personnel  and  merchant  marine  person¬ 
nel  in  a  really  serious,  disturbing  riot.  And 
Roosevelt,  who  knew  the  Fields  very  well,  sent 
William  Fields  down  there  and  asked  him,  "How 
can  we  solve  this?" 

lie  came  back  and  said,  "Well,  one  of  the 
problems  is  that  the  navy  guys  are  getting  med¬ 
als  for  sailing  around  in  the  water,  and  the  mer¬ 
chant  marines  guys  aren’t."  So  Roosevelt  autho¬ 
rized  a  bunch  of  special  merchant  marine  cam¬ 
paign  medals,  and  the  fighting  stopped.  And  that 
stuck  with  me.  I  can’t  remember  anything  else 
he  did,  but  I  remember,  damn,  that  was  smart. 
So  that  book  obviously  played  a  role  in  getting 
my  head  set. 


Do  you  have  any  memory  as  to  why  you  actu¬ 
ally  picked  the  book  up  in  the  first  place? 

It  was  a  book  they  had  at  Charlie  Randolph’s 
house,  and  I  just  saw  it  on  the  shelf.  On  the  Track 
of  Man  is  the  name  of  it.  "That’s  interesting,"  I 
thought,  and  I  sat  down  to  read  it.  I  knew  Rich¬ 
ard  was  taking  anthropology. 

Were  you  at  all  aware  at  this  point  of  Ruth 
Benedict’s  book  [The  Chrysanthemum  and  the 
Sword:  Patterns  of  Japanese  Culture]? 

I  didn’t  know  it  at  that  time.  So  anyway, 
Charlie  saw  to  it  that  my  application  got  treated 
right.  And  after  I  took  the  first  course  in  anthro¬ 
pology,  I  said,  "Screw  history,  this  is  it."  What 
I’d  had,  I’d  had  for  ten  years,  because  I  was 
twenty-nine,  almost  thirty.  So  I’d  had  ten  years, 
two  wars,  two  different  careers,  been  in  Japan, 
and  anthropology  suddenly  gave  me  the  frame¬ 
work  to  put  all  that  experience  into  a  place.  I 
didn’t  ask,  "What  do  you  do  with  this?  What  are 
your  career  prospects?" — anything.  I  just  took 
anthropology.  And  I  went  through  the  under¬ 
graduate  deal  in  two  years.  I  took  twenty-two 
units  a  semester  and  everything  I  could  take  in 
the  summer,  both  summer  sessions. 

Did  you  like  the  Bay  Area  scene  as  well?  Whs 
that  part  of  it  or  not? 

Yes,  I  had  a  lot  of  fun  there,  to  a  degree.  I 
always  had  been  suspicious  of  San  Francisco. 
I’ve  been  in  and  out  of  San  Francisco  a  lot  in  the 
navy. 

Oh,  you  had  prior  to  this? 

Yes.  And  I  knew  San  Francisco  from  those 
vacations.  But  in  the  navy,  San  Francisco  will 
eat  you  alive.  I’ve  seen  it  eat  a  lot  of  people  alive. 
Again,  booze.  Well,  it  is — or  was — a  hard-drink¬ 
ing  town,  and  I’ve  just  watched  people  get  sucked 
up  into  it  something  badly.  But  it’s  still  a  fun 
place.  Lenny  Bruce  was  performing,  and  the 
Lamplighters.  It  was  great  over  there  along  the 
Bay.  There  were  a  number  of  fun  jazz  clubs  right 
there  in  Berkeley  or  in  Oakland.  So,  yes.  And  it 
was  a  good  bunch.  I  was  older,  and  then  I  knew 
Rich.  And  by  that  time  I  think  he  was  a  junior, 
but  I  caught  up. 
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So  you  go  from  being  a  poor  student  to  a  really 
absorbing  one. 

Yes.  I  had  a  3.9  something,  and  that  included 
a  deliberate,  almost  flunk-and-fly  in  physiology, 
because  I  had  to  take  it,  and  I  didn’t  have  time 
to  take  the  lab. 

So  were  you  working  at  the  same  time  as  this? 

Yes.  I  got  a  job  with  a  little  PR  firm  in  Berke¬ 
ley.  Then  they  had  the  American  Red  Gross — 
two  or  three  of  those  kind  of  charity  organiza¬ 
tions. 

And  you're  not  finding  any  problem  writing  aca¬ 
demically,  having  come  from  the  newspaper 
world  to  your  business? 

No,  not  really.  I  balked  at  taking  freshman 
English,  which  was  the  requirement.  But  you 
could  substitute  speech.  I  took  speech  under  a 
-very  unusual  guy,  Junius  Tembrock,  who  was  a 
lawyer  and  was  blind.  We  spent  the  whole  se¬ 
mester  analyzing  Supreme  Court  decisions.  It 
was  one  of  the  courses  I  really  remember.  He 
would  start  with  a  red  pencil,  and  I’d  just  get 
along  with  it.  "When  they  pay  you  to  write,  then 
you  tell  me  how  to  write." 

So  that  was  no  big  problem.  And  particu¬ 
larly  in  those  days,  the  tradition  in  anthropol¬ 
ogy  was  literate  prose.  If  you  think  about  it, 
Kroeber  was  an  English  major.  We  hadn’t  de¬ 
stroyed  the  discipline  by  demanding  everybody 
have  an  anthropology  degree  before  they  become 
an  anthropologist.  And,  in  fact,  there  was  quite 
the  opposite,  that  the  department,  when  it  came 
to  graduate  students,  really  looked  for  people 
with  B.A.'s  in  other  fields.  So  there  was  a  tradi¬ 
tion  of  trying  to  write  literate,  readable  prose 
rather  than  jargon. 

And  it  was  a  small  club,  too,  of  people,  wasn’t 
it? 

Yes.  Oh,  yes,  in  those  days.  I  guess  if  you 
were,  at  that  point,  a  faculty  member  or  a  chair¬ 
man,  you  really  knew  everybody  in  the  business. 
And  you  knew  every  opening  in  the  business,  so 
that  you  could  place  your  graduate  students. 


And  at  this  point,  you  have  so  much  under  your 
belt;  you  have  so  much  experience;  you’ve  seen 
so  much.  You’re,  I  woidd  think,  a  pretty  diffi¬ 
cult  person  to  impress,  and  I’m  just  wondering 
if  there  was  anybody  in  those  years  that  really 
impressed  you. 

John  Rowe  was  one,  a  critical,  critical  per¬ 
son. 

And  tell  me  why. 

Partly,  I  took  a  couple  of  undergraduate 
courses,  and  he  was  just  an  excellent  teacher; 
he  was  enthusiastic,  he  made  sense,  and  he  be¬ 
came  my  graduate  advisor.  And  John  did  not  view 
the  role  of  graduate  advisor  as  a  gatekeeper.  For 
instance,  back  then  I  had  remarried,  and  I  had  a 
child — my  wife’s  boy,  Chris — so  exotic  lands 
were  not  really  in  the  offing  for  me.  And  at  the 
same  time,  I  was  the  expert  at  Berkeley  on  ani¬ 
mal  husbandry.  The  rest  of  these  guys  had  never 
done  anything  more  difficult  than  feed  their 
cocker  spaniel. 

So  when  I  said,  "I’m  interested  in  pastoral 
peoples  as  one  of  my  fields,"  nobody  knew  what 
to  do  with  it,  which  left  me  dodging  around  pretty 
much  free.  But  then  that’s  when  I  picked  the 
Navajo,  not  because  they  were  necessarily  Indi¬ 
ans,  but  because  they  were  sheepherders. 

And  they  weren’t  overseas. 

Yes,  they  were  close.  And  oddly  enough,  at 
that  point,  there  was  literature  on  the  Navajo 
that  totaled  up  to  over  two  thousand  titles.  The 
amount  of  space  in  two  thousand  titles  devoted 
to  sheepherding  constituted  one  medium-long 
footnote  in,  I  think,  maybe  one  of  Kluckhohn's 
publications.  The  whole  anthropological  thing 
was  an  emphasis  on  religion  or  kinship  or  bas¬ 
ket  or  rug  weaving  or  landholding,  and  nobody 
talked  about  what  the  Navajo  did  best  and  what 
the  Navajo  thought  was  the  most  important  thing 
in  the  world.  So  I  had  a  free  run  on  that. 

The  other  thing  about  Rowe  is  Rowe  had  a 
sense  of  humor;  he  did  not  take  humanity  so 
seriously,  that  there  really  was  this  kind  of  feel¬ 
ing  that,  "Them  are  reformants,  those  noble  na¬ 
tives."  There  was  a  lot  of  Rousseau  running  up 
and  down  the  hall.  And  at  the  same  time  every- 
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thing  that  everybody  did  was  so  serious,  and  so 
many  people  do  ludicrous  things! 

I  used  to  go  into  Rowe's  office  and  close  the 
door.  I’d  say,  "You  know  what  the  Booga  Booga 
do?  They  do  some  insane  sort  of  ritual  like  this." 
And  we  would  laugh  about  it  and  then  look 
around  to  be  sure  nobody  saw  us  do  it. 

Yes,  he  was  very  important.  One  of  the  things 
he  said  is,  "I  want  to  get  you  into  the  field  as 
soon  as  you  get  out  there."  He  said,  "Read  those 
books  when  you  come  back,  and  then  you’ll  be 
able  to  judge  whether  those  people  knew  what 
they  were  talking  about." 

So,  I  went  out  with  very  little  reading  about 
the  Navajo,  and  also  with  the  absolute  naive  be¬ 
lief  that  people  really  did  go  out  and  participate. 
So  that’s  what  I  did. 

But  there  wasn’t  a  series  of  courses  you  took  on 
methodology  to  learn  how  to  participate? 

No,  they  didn’t  have  courses  like  that  in 
those  days. 

They  just  said,  "Go." 

Go.  Who  was  it  who  said  that  he  went  to 
Kroeber  one  time  to  ask,  "What  shall  I  do?"  He’s 
going  out  on  his  first  fieldwork  with  some  In¬ 
dian  tribe. 

And  Kroeber  said,  "Bring  your  own  frying 
pan.  They  don’t  like  to  loan  their  frying  pans." 

But  that  was  about  it.  And  then  John  Rowe 
gave  a  little  seminar,  no  credit,  two  to  three  days 
long. 

So  you  were  a  graduate  student  before  you  got 
to  see  fieldwork,  right? 

Yes.  Yes. 

And  did  you  go  seamlessly  from  undergradu¬ 
ate  to  graduate  school  there? 

Yes.  I  didn’t  even  know  you  weren’t  supposed 
to.  I  applied,  though.  I  took  the  GRE,  and  I  wasn’t 
quite  sure  why,  but  they  said,  "You've  got  to  take 
those,"  so  I  took  them.  I  applied  to  one  place, 
Berkeley,  and  they  accepted  me,  and  I  went  right 
on.  I  think  part  of  the  reason  I  got  through  Ber¬ 
keley  so  relatively  easily  was  that  a  lot  of  the 


faculty  didn’t  realize  that  I  was  an  undergradu¬ 
ate.  I  was  older. 

Ah.  So  they  just  treated  you  as  if  you  were  a 
graduate  student. 

Yes.  And  I  buddied  around  with  people  who 
were  at  least  seniors  and  some  graduates.  I  was 
as  old  as  some  of  the  young  faculty.  I  don’t  think 
a  lot  of  them  really  realized.  They’d  seen  me 
around  for  several  years. 

The  fact  was,  with  the  help  of  John  Rowe, 
let’s  see,  I  got  my  B.A.  in  1958,  and  I  got  my 
Ph.D.  in  1961.  Basically,  John  Rowe  made  that 
possible  by  not  playing  the  gatekeeper.  Essen¬ 
tially,  he  said,  "Let’s  see  what  you  can  do." 

I  came  back  and  wrote  an  outline  for  my 
dissertation,  which  is  all  about  domestication  of 
animals  and  what-have-you,  and  he  looked  at 
it,  and  he  said,  "Well,  that’s  a  good  career.  Here’s 
your  dissertation,"  that  is,  this  couple  of  chap¬ 
ters.  And  then  he  gave  me  a  deadline,  and  he 
said,  "I  want  to  see  a  first  draft  in  six  weeks."  So 
I  sat  down  and  wrote  the  first  draft.  He  read  it 
and  made  some  suggestions  and  passed  it  over 
to  Sherburne  Cook,  who  was  the  other  guy  on 
my  committee.  I  rewrote  three  pages,  turned  it 
back  in,  and  boom,  it  was  done. 

I’m  forever  grateful  for  that  deadline,  because 
I  know  some  guys  who  still  haven’t  finished  their 
dissertations.  And  most  people  took  a  year  to 
write  their  dissertation,  mostly  because  it  was 
allowed  to  prolong.  Nobody  said,  "Let’s  get  this 
thing  done."  I  think  I  hold  a  record  at  Berkeley 
from  freshman  to  Ph.D.,  which  nobody  brags 
about,  because  nobody  really  wants  to  admit  that 
somebody  could  pull  that  off  there — a  rigorous 
program.  But  without  question,  John  Rowe  was 
important. 

Another  guy  that  was  important  in  a  very 
odd  way  was  Robert  Ileizer.  I  took  only  one 
course  from  Robert  Pleizer.  I  don’t  think  I  talked 
to  him  privately  more  than  twenty  minutes,  but 
somehow  he  had  put  an  eye  on  me  for  some 
reason.  The  first  semester  I  was  in  graduate 
school,  there  was  some  hang-up  about  my  GI 
bill,  so  those  first  two  years  I  didn’t  get  the  GI 
bill.  I  got  the  California  veterans  program,  and  I 
worked.  And  I  think  that  the  first  semester  of 
graduate  school,  whatever  the  problem  was  with 
the  federal  bill,  got  straightened  out,  so  I  was 
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OR  for  graduate  school.  But  in  that  first  gradu¬ 
ate  semester,  Heizer  called  me  in  and  said,  "I 
want  you  to  go  talk  to  Mrs.  Lowie,  because  she 
needs  help."  Robert  Lowie  died  by  then,  and  she 
had  his  archives  of  all  his  notes.  My  job  was  to 
read  everything  that  Lowie  had  ever  written, 
which  she  had,  and  then  to  read  all  his  note¬ 
books  to  see  if  there  was  anything  in  there  that 
hadn’t  been  published.  That  was  a  lifesaver  job 
right  at  that  point,  and  I  got  that  because  of 
Heizer. 

It’s  a  little  hard  to  define  his  role,  because 
Heizer  was  not  a  talkative,  open,  jolly  guy,  any¬ 
way.  But  he  was  a  guy  who  kept  his  eye  on  people 
and  knew  what  was  going  on.  I  remember  him 
saying  now,  "What  do  you  think  about  this  idea 
of  proto-agriculture?"  because  he  was  very  much 
involved  in  the  questions  of  the  development  of 
civilization  and  taking  them  seriously  when  we’d 
talk.  And  at  the  same  time,  someone  who  also 
had  influence  is  Warren  d’Azevedo,  because  we 
became  buddies,  and  then  he  began  to  say,  "Well, 
go  to  the  Washoe.  Go  out." 

Now,  when  did  you  do  your  fieldwork  among 
the  Navajo  ? 

Well,  let’s  see.  I  was  with  the  Washoe  in  1960, 
and  1961,  1962. 

So  we’ll  go  back  to  the  Washoe  then.  I  was  just 
trying  to  get  the  sequence  right. 

I  went  back  to  the  Navajo  after  I’d  finished 
my  dissertation.  I  went  out  there  two  or  three 
more  times  then. 

So  were  you  a  teaching  assistant,  or  was  that 
how  that  happened? 

Yes  and  no.  Who  was  I  assistant  for?  I  was  a 
teaching  assistant  for  the  Indian  guy  who’s  now 
dead.  But,  no,  I  wasn’t  a  teaching  assistant  for 
Warren.  We  just  got  to  be  buddies  for  some  rea¬ 
son.  I  can’t  remember  whether  I  even  took  a 
course  from  him.  I  really  can’t. 

But  the  funny  thing  about  Heizer  is  that,  OK, 
I  decided  that  I  was  going  to  do  the  Washoe,  and 
the  university  had  a  little  fund  from  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Foundation.  I  got,  I  think,  something  like 
six  hundred  bucks.  I  remember  Heizer  saying, 


"Well,  Jim,  you  aren’t  going  to  find  any  Washoe 
out  there." 

And  I  don’t  know  where  they  found  them, 
but  we  made  them;  they  were  made  to  be  stud¬ 
ied.  We  were  talking  about  that  last  night,  and 
Warren  said,  "Well,  probably  from  Heizer’s  point 
of  view,  the  Washoe  that  he  knew  as  a  kid,  that 
bunch  of  people  are  gone  and  dispersed." 

But  to  think  in  1960  Heizer  said,  "No,  there 
aren’t  any  Washoe  out  there,"  and  here’s  a  whole 
platoon  of  people  who  have  made  at  least  part 
of  their  careers  working  with  the  Washoe,  and 
now  they  own  Meeks  Bay.  So  none  us  predict 
totally  right.  And  then  I  was  with  Warren,  who 
was  older,  and  we  shared  a  lot.  He  was  kind  of 
an  outsider,  and  we  used  to  have  a  lot  of  fun.  We 
meshed,  our  senses  of  humor  and  what-have- 
you. 

Bob  Murphy  was  an  important  guy,  too,  in 
an  odd  sort  of  way.  I  never  thought  that  Murphy 
was  a  very  profound  guy,  but  he  really  did  make 
studying  a  subject  kind  of  fun. 

That  was  really  a  golden  time  at  Berkeley, 
because  you  still  had  some  of  the  old  guys. 
Ivroeber  was  still  alive  in  those  first  years;  Lowie 
had  just  died.  Sam  Barrett  was  still  teaching.  So 
you  really  had  the  old  traditional  kind  of  guys 
around,  plus  all  these  new  young  guys — the 
Murphys  and  even  Gerry  Berreman  then,  and 
we’ll  talk  about  him  later.  But,  oh,  all  the  new 
thinking,  as  well,  and  the  great  debates  between 
Ivroeber  and  that  sociologist,  where  we  were  try¬ 
ing  to  resolve  the  questions  of  society  and  cul¬ 
ture  and  which  is  which  and  what  is  what  and 
so  on.  It  was  a  great  time.  And  I  don’t  think  that 
the  department  has  maintained  that  same  feel. 

So  are  you  saying  it  was  intellectually  challeng¬ 
ing  ? 

Yes.  Well,  Telegraph  Avenue  from  1956  to 
1961,  at  least,  was  the  most  exciting  mile  and  a 
half  in  the  world.  It  was  coffee  shops;  it  was  book¬ 
stores;  it  was  cheap  restaurants.  And  that’s 
where — particularly  the  graduate  student — that’s 
where  you  learned.  You  sat  around  and  ate  baked 
turkey  wings,  which  cost  a  quarter,  and  argued 
these  things  out  with  guys — and  girls,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  guys  at  that  time — almost  all  of 
whom  became  chairmen  of  major  departments 
within  a  decade.  That  one  group  of  ten,  twelve 
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"Someone  who  also  had  influence  is  Warren  d’Azevedo,  because  we  became  buddies,  and  then  he  began  to  say, 
'Well,  go  to  the  Washoe.  Go  out.'"  James  Downs  and  Warren  d’Azevedo. 


people — of  which  Richard  was  a  part,  and  I  was 
a  part,  and  a  number  of  other  people  who  al¬ 
most  all  of  them  have  ended  up  as  very  senior 
people  or  as  chairmen  of  departments — we  were 
the  golden  people.  There  wasn’t  any  question. 
There  were  other  people,  graduate  students,  in 
the  department,  but  they  didn’t  even  exist  in 
our  minds,  really.  I  mean,  we  weren’t  saying, 
"Oh,  those  dumb  people."  We  were  just  too  ex¬ 
cited  about  ourselves. 

And  there  was  Telegraph  Avenue,  which  was 
an  extension  of  the  university  in  a  way.  Years 
later,  I  brought  my  kids.  I  wanted  to  show  them 
Berkeley,  and  we  went  up  there,  and  here’s  Tele¬ 
graph  Avenue.  It  was  all  head  shops  and  junk¬ 
ies,  and  it  was  just  so  different.  I’ve  never  gone 
back  to  Berkeley  since.  It  was  so  disillusioning 
to  see  what  had  happened.  And  I  don’t  even  know 
who’s  in  the  department  at  Berkeley  anymore. 

I  did  read  a  review  by  a  woman  from  there 
who  equated  Cliff  Geertz  with  Margaret  Mead. 
And  I  thought,  "Well,  you’re  operating  in  a  much 
smaller  theater." 


But  Geertz  was  there  for  a  while.  I  remem¬ 
ber  his  first  lecture  that  he  gave.  It  was  an  excit¬ 
ing  place.  And  Dave  Schneider;  I  can’t  say  that 
Dave  inspired  me  in  any  way. 

But  Geertz  did? 

No,  Geertz  didn’t.  I  wasn’t  really  knocked 
out  by  the  work  he  did.  Other  people  were.  I 
think  he  opened  the  door  to  the  kind  of  anthro¬ 
pology  a  lot  more  people  are  doing  nowadays, 
which  wasn’t  my  kind  of  anthropology  so  much. 

I  found  Lloyd  Fallers,  and  he  was  there,  and 
I  didn’t  get  much  from  him.  He  and  a  very  good 
man  from  sociology  managed  to  sell  people  on 
the  idea  that  all  social  scientists,  at  least  sociol¬ 
ogy  and  anthropology,  ought  to  have  this  core 
seminar.  But  there  are  250  people;  you  can’t  have 
a  seminar  of  250  people.  So  it  became  a  lecture 
series,  which  essentially  was  the  great  weakness. 
These  two  guys  saying,  "You  can’t  be  educated 
unless  you  have  learned  just  what  I  have  learned 
in  the  sequence  I  have  learned  it." 
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So  they  go  through  all  the  great  social  scien¬ 
tists,  gods,  and  over  here  are  about  fifty  archae¬ 
ologists,  who  couldn’t  care  less.  The  twenty-two 
physical  anthropologists  really  didn’t  care  what 
Hegel  said.  And  it  was  an  utter  disaster.  I  think 
they  only  did  it  once,  but  as  I  think  of  that  fac¬ 
ulty,  I  think  of  John  Rowe,  number  one. 

I  think,  oddly  enough  of  McCown,  who  was 
a  very  strange  guy,  who  I  think  none  of  us  would 
go  to.  I  went  to  his  classes  in  physical  anthro¬ 
pology  on  the  graduate’s  level  and  understood 
not  a  word  he  said.  But  ten  years  later  I  under¬ 
stood  what  he  said  and  why  he  said  it,  which  is 
one  of  the  reasons  I  have  always  been  rather 
opposed  to  student  evaluations  of  teachers,  be¬ 
cause  my  own  evaluations  of  teachers  at  the  time 
are  so  at  variance  from  my  evaluations  of  them 
now  as  I  mature  and  say,  "Who  really  taught  me 
something?"  I  think,  "Jesus,  now  we’re  basing 
people’s  careers  on  the  judgments  of  kids  who 
ten  years  from  now  .  " 

Not  to  put  you  on  the  spot,  but  can  you  think  of 
an  example  of  an  idea  that  it  took  ten  years  for 
you  to  experience? 

He  one  time  gave  a  lecture  about  chickens. 
It  had  to  do  with  breeding  chickens,  and  I  re¬ 
member  sitting  there  next  to  Rich  Randolph: 
"What  in  the  heck  is  he  talking  about?"  And  it 
was  about  ten  years  later  that  I  realized  what  he 
was  talking  about  was  race,  and  he  was  making 
points  that  finally  made  sense  to  me  in  terms  of 
thinking  about  human  race. 

He  was  a  very  difficult  guy.  He  was  difficult 
because  he  was  careful.  You’d  go  in  to  talk  to 
him,  and  you’d  say  something,  and  he’d  just  sit 
there.  And  you’d  think,  "Jesus,  is  this  meeting 
over?  Should  I  leave?" 

What  he  was  doing  was  really  analyzing  what 
you  said,  so  he  could  give  you  the  best  answer. 
And  it  might  take  him  ten,  fifteen  minutes,  then 
he  would  answer  your  question.  And  it  was  al¬ 
ways  a  responsible,  solid  answer.  But  I  think 
he’s  the  kind  who  didn’t  publish  much.  He  did 
some  great  research,  but  he  didn’t  publish  much. 
So  he’s  never  really  gotten,  I  think,  the  credit 
that  he  deserved. 

When  I  just  try  to  think  of  that  faculty,  I 
think  of  Rowe,  and  I  think  of  Dave  Schneider 
and  Bob  Murphy,  particularly.  I  took  courses 
from  other  people.  I  remember  Ed  Norbeck,  but 


Ed  Norbeck  was  just  a  strange  guy.  I  didn’t  feel 
that  I  really  got  all  that  much  from  him.  He 
taught  the  course  on  Japan. 

Did  you  ever  take  anything  from  Radin?  Was 
Paid  Radin  there  at  the  time? 

No. 

And  you  said  that  Warren  was  somewhat  of  an 
outsider?  He  has  talked  himself  about  the  mis¬ 
take  he  felt  it  was  to  come  back  and  try  to  teach 
at  a  university  where  he’d  gotten  a  degree. 

Well,  I  don’t  think  it  was  so  much  that.  He 
was  just  from  what  was  then  a  strange  program 
they  had  between  Chicago  or  Northwestern  and 
Berkeley,  where  they  were  training  young  guys, 
so  he  was  writing  his  dissertation  at  that  time 
and  being  a  lecturer.  Certainly,  he  wasn’t  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  any  of  ours.  He’d  been  gone  for 
long  enough.  So  he  was  in  kind  of  a  strange  po¬ 
sition,  and  I  don’t  think  the  faculty  ever  saw  him 
totally  as  a  faculty  member. 

So  what  was  it  about  the  Washoe?  You  had  al¬ 
ready  decided  that  you  were  going  to  study  the 
Navajo  because  of  your  interest  in  pastoral 
people. 

The  Washoe,  in  and  of  themselves,  I  don’t 
think  were  much  of  anything,  except  Warren 
kept  saying,  "Here’s  a  chance  to  do  some  field¬ 
work." 

Whs  your  idea  then  that  there  was  some  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  something  comparative? 

Well,  my  dissertation  actually  was  a  com¬ 
parative  dissertation.  And  I  don’t  know  whether 
I  really  structured  that  before  or  not.  The  dis¬ 
sertation  was  the  comparison  between  the 
Washoe  and  Navajo  response  to  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,  to  livestock. 

But  at  the  time,  maybe,  that’s  not  in  your  mind? 

Oh,  well,  always,  because  I  always  have  been 
interested  in  that  question.  And  so  I  did  explore 
it  with  the  Washoe.  Why  do  you  have  so  many 
Paiute  cowboys  and  not  so  many  Washoe  cow¬ 
boys? 
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And  a  lot  of  times  it  generated  itself.  There 
was  no  question,  at  least  among  the  Washoe  that 
I  knew,  of  a  contempt  for  sheep.  They  hated 
sheep.  And  my  view  of  it  is  generated  by  the 
way  they  talked,  that  sheep  were  direct  com¬ 
petitors  to  the  Washoe.  Then  livestock  in  gen¬ 
eral  were  direct  competitors  to  the  Washoe. 

Whatever  it  was,  see,  if  we  knew  more  about 
really  early  pre-domestication  and  pre-contact 
Navajo,  it’d  probably  make  some  sense.  But 
whatever  was  going  on  in  western  Nevada  al¬ 
lowed  the  Washoe  to  do  pretty  much  what  they 
had  been  doing  all  the  time.  There  weren’t  that 
many  white  men.  It  didn’t  get  heavily  settled, 
and  most  of  the  settlement  was  guys  who  wanted 
to  dig  silver  out  of  the  ground  in  one  place.  And 
probably  there  wasn’t  any  pressure  on  them. 

I’m  not  really  sure  when  the  real  ranching- 
sheepherding  business  began  in  western  Nevada. 
Certainly,  the  Mormons  must  have  done  some, 
and  then,  of  course,  the  Navajo  thing.  Out  of  all 
the  Indians,  the  Navajo  became  pastoralists.  The 
Plains  Indians  became  kind  of  pastoralists,  and 
the  least  of  it  was  far  as  horses  are  concerned, 
and  that’s  about  the  extent  of  it  with  almost  any¬ 
body  else.  Why  the  Navajo  picked  up  that  whole 
package,  I  still  don’t  know. 

It’s  fun  to  speculate,  and  maybe  there  isn’t 
such  a  thing  as  a  cultural  memory — as  a  racial 
memory.  Maybe  Schoen  is  wrong,  but  maybe 
there’s  a  cultural  memory.  Maybe  there  is.  Be¬ 
cause,  boy,  I’ll  tell  you,  I  worked  with  the  Tibet¬ 
ans,  and  there  are  so  many  funny,  little  things 
that  the  Tibetans  do  and  the  Navajo  did  that  I 
would  be  loathe  to  publish  about.  But  Tibetans 
generate  turquoise,  coral,  and  pearls,  mother  of 
pearl.  So  do  the  Navajo.  And  Tibetans  pile  rocks 
where  they  go  over  a  pass,  so  you’ve  got  these 
little  monoliths.  So  did  the  Navajo.  Just  tons  of 
things  like  that.  And  you  kind  of  think,  maybe 
these  guys,  somehow  in  their  cultural  system, 
had  abandoned  that  at  some  point,  the 
Athabaskans,  and  this  one  bunch  hit  it,  collided, 
and  were  able  to  incorporate  it  in  a  way  that 
other  people  hadn’t.  I  don’t  know.  I  certainly 
wouldn’t  offer  that  as  a  theory. 

No.  But  what  you’re  saying  that’s  worth  think¬ 
ing  about  is  that  perhaps  the  pastoral  pattern 
is  the  old  pattern,  not  the  other  way  around, 
among  the  Athabaskan. 


Well,  it  could  have  been.  Certainly,  at  the 
time  the  Athabaskans  or  the  Na-dene  made  their 
move  into  the  New  World,  if  we’re  anywhere 
right,  pastoralism  was  pretty  wide  spread  in  Asia. 
So  it  could  well  be  that  a  group  of  people  aban¬ 
doned  this  for  the  time  being,  had  to,  and  then 
later,  there  were  cultural  patterns  kind  of  laying 
dormant  that  allowed  them  to  respond  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way. 

As  long  as  we’re  specidating,  do  you  have  any 
idea  as  to  why  the  Apache  did  not ?  Is  it  simply 
where  they  were  historically  ? 

Well,  there’s  another  thing.  If  you  look  at 
that  whole  southwest  thing,  you've  got  the  Hopi 
and  then  that  whole  string  of  Pueblos  like  this. 
The  Navajo  were  inside  that.  The  Apache  were 
all  outside.  And  the  Navajo  were  almost  sur¬ 
rounded  by  agriculturalists.  Also,  the  Navajo 
didn’t  get  caught  up  in  the  rebellions  of  the 
1600s.  The  Spaniards  really  didn’t  ever  directly 
get  to  the  Navajo,  so  they  had  a  long  time,  where 
nobody  messed  with  them,  to  develop  their  own 
way  of  going.  And  then  once  they  got  back  out 
from  Moskerdondo,  they  had  another  long  time. 

Now,  was  there  anyone  at  Berkeley,  during  this 
time  that  you’re  a  student,  who  was  a  special¬ 
ist  in  Navajo  ? 

No.  So  I  was  the  Navajo  specialist  and  the 
animal  husbandry  specialist.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  I  would  really  say  about  Berkeley,  was 
that  they  allowed  that  to  happen,  instead  of  say¬ 
ing,  "Well,  you've  got  to  have  somebody  who 
knows  this,  or  you  can’t  do  it."  They  just  let  it 
happen,  in  no  small  part  because  of  John  Rowe, 
I  think.  But  I  will  hand  it  to  him  for  that. 

So  are  you  ready  to  talk  about  your  Washoe 
time? 

Sure. 

All  right.  I  wanted  also  to  ask  if  at  this  point, 
when  you’re  preparing  to  go  to  Washoe  coun¬ 
try,  have  you’ve  been  to  Carson  Valley  before? 

Not  since  I  was  a  child.  Seems  to  me  at  some 
point,  as  a  kid,  I  was  in  Reno,  but  I  really  didn’t 
know  the  country. 
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Did  you  know  Bill  Jacobsen  or  Stanley  Freed? 
No. 

They  weren't  part  of  the  scene? 

I  didn’t  know  any  of  them.  No 

So  now  you’re  preparing  to  go. 

I  talked  to  Warren.  I  got  a  hold  of  whatever 
material  at  that  point  was  available  on  the 
Washoe. 

Which  I  think  you  said  was  Omer  Stewart’s 
work. 

Well,  there’s  Omer  Stewart,  and  Lowie  had 
some  stuff  on  it.  Sam  Barrett  had  written  about 
them,  years  before.  Kroeber  had  spoken  of  them 
in  his  Handbook  of  California  Indians.  But  there 
wasn’t  a  lot.  Warren  gave  me  some  names,  and  I 
got  in  the  car  and  drove  over  the  mountains. 

Did  your  wife  come  with  you? 

She  wasn’t  yet  my  wife,  but  she  did  come 
with  me.  Yes.  This  would  be  the  third  wife,  with 
Chris.  And  the  biggest  problem  we  had  early  on 
was  finding  a  place  to  live  in  Gardnerville.  We 
lived  for  a  little  while  in  a  motel  and  then  found 
a  lady  who  had  a  little  cabin  in  the  back  of  her 
yard,  which  normally  she  rented  to  sheepherd- 
ers  in  the  winter.  We  got  that. 

Because  you’re  in  the  summer,  right? 

Yes.  And  it  was  a  tiny,  little  thing.  I  think  it 
was  about  one  room  and  a  bathroom.  Then,  as  I 
recall,  we  would  bathe  in  the  morning  to  make 
sure  that  the  bathtub  was  dry,  and  that  was 
where  Chris  slept. 

And  I  met  a  lady  up  in  Minden,  the  white 
lady  who  was  in  the  "great  mothers"  study  of 
Washoe. 

Grace  Dangberg. 

Yes,  Grace  Dangberg.  And  that,  I’m  just  try¬ 
ing  to  put  it  together.  How  did  I  meet  some  of 
those  guys?  It’s  been  so  long  ago.  Warren  came 
out,  but  he  didn’t  come  out  right  away.  I  think  I 


just  had  some  names  and  some  directions  and 
went  up  to  Woodfords  and  asked  around  until  I 
found  Roy  James  and  knocked  on  the  door. 

Now,  did  you  go  to  Woodfords  because  of  the 
contact  through  Warren? 

Oh,  yes. 

Because  you  needed  an  introduction. 

And  I  had  other  names  that  I  would  ask 
around  about  and  find  out  where  the  guy  was, 
and  I  went  out.  Then  Warren  did  come  out  a 
couple  of  times  after  I  had  been  out  here  a  couple 
of  three  weeks.  I  had  no  idea  how  to  do  what  we 
were  supposed  to  do.  Interviews  are  tough,  in 
the  sense  that  you  think  you've  got  a  lot  of  ques¬ 
tions,  and  in  ten  minutes  you’ve  asked  all  your 
questions. 

I  remember  once  when  Warren  was  out  early 
on,  and  we  were  sitting  in  the  Joyland  Cafe  bar, 
and  Warren's  asking  me  questions  now,  and  I’m 
saying,  "Well,  geez,  I  got  this.  Watch  this.  I  don’t 
have  it  in  my  notes.  I  didn’t  get  it  in  the  inter¬ 
view." 

And  he  said,  "But  you  saw  it,  didn’t  you?" 

That  kind  of  took  the  burden  of  structure 
off.  So  I  was  much  more  cognizant  of  how  the 
Washoe  were  acting  and  what  the  implications 
were  of  what  they  were  saying. 

When  you  introduced  yourself,  did  you  identify 
yourself  as  an  anth  ropologist  or  a  historian  or 
a  buddy  of  Warren’s? 

I  think  more  as  a  buddy  of  Warren’s,  although 
anybody  I  talked  to  knew  what  an  anthropolo¬ 
gist  was.  We  aren’t  dealing  with  New  Guinea. 

I  remember  I  was  talking  to  a  medicine  man, 
to  a  shaman.  And  I  can’t  remember,  but  it  was 
up  in  the  little  community  that’s  very  close  to 
Carson  City?  I  guess  the  Carson  community. 

Yes,  there  is  a  Carson  community. 

Yes.  And  I  also  talked  to  a  medicine  man  in 
Dresslerville,  and  I’m  not  even  sure  if  it  was  the 
same  guy  or  not.  It’s  been  a  long  time  ago.  But  I 
remember  we’re  talking,  I’m  asking  some  ques¬ 
tions,  and  he  said,  "Hell,  this  all  of  Rroeber." 
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And  I  thought,  "Geez,  it’s  really  great  com¬ 
ing  out  here." 

To  work  with  him.  [laughter]  Did  you  know 
you  were  going  to  write  the  piece  on  religion? 

No.  When  I  came  back,  and  I  was  kind  of 
thinking  through  the  thing,  looking  at  my  notes, 
it  was  obvious  that  that  was  the  area  in  which 
I’d  gathered  most  information.  And  that’s  why  I 
did  that. 

Were  you  accepted  as  someone  that  was  going 
to  walk  around  with  a  notebook  taking  notes, 
or  did  you  just  try  to  remember  everything  and 
then  race  to  your  car,  or  all  of  the  above? 

I  generally  did  not.  Well,  if  I  was  going  to  go 
see  somebody  at  their  house  or  something,  I’d 
take  a  notebook.  I  didn’t  use  it  very  much.  Oth¬ 
erwise,  I’d  just  try  to  remember  things.  Gener¬ 
ally,  I  was  the  same  with  the  Navajo,  but  I  would 
come  back  at  night  and  do  a  journal  or  a  "what 
happened  today"  sort  of  thing.  And  I  think  I 
started  doing  that  with  the  Washoe. 

Did  you  make  appointments?  I  mean,  when  you 
were  talking — and  I’m  not  sure  this  was  on 
tape,  about  working  with  the  Navajo — you  re¬ 
ally  immersed  yourself.  It  was  truly  participant 
observation,  because  you  were  living  in  a 
hogan,  and  there  wasn’t  that  kind  of  opportu¬ 
nity  among  the  Washoe.  So  how  did  you  im¬ 
merse  yourself?  What  kinds  of  things  did  you 
do? 

Well,  if  I  looked  at  that  period,  one  of  the 
things  that  I  always  felt  was  a  kind  of  a  limiting 
factor  is  that  there  were  only  X  number  of  people 
I  talked  to.  It  wasn’t  like  I  was  in  the  tribe.  And 
very  quickly  those  kind  of  people  got  used  to 
me  coming  by. 

Roy  James  up  at  Woodfords.  I  remember  Roy 
was  something  in  the  tribal  government.  But  af¬ 
ter  a  while,  he’d  come  by  and  get  me,  because 
he  wanted  to  go  to  talk  to  somebody.  And  then 
he’d  introduce  me:  "This  is  my  advisor  on  the 
game  problems,"  because  I’d  often  asked  him 
about  hunting  and  stuff  like  that.  And  whatever 
role  he  wanted  to  assign  me,  I’d  play  it  out  well. 
But  a  lot  of  times,  with  the  shaman,  I  would  gen¬ 
erally  try  to  make  some  kind  of  appointment — 


go  by  and  see  the  wife  and  say,  "Can  I  come  by 
and  talk  to  you?"  There  was  a  lot  of  time  when 
there  was  just  dead  time,  and  I  spent  time  there 
going  to  whatever  newspaper  was  local  and  go¬ 
ing  through  the  old  newspaper  files  to  see  what 
I  could  find  out,  what  mention  of  the  Washoe 
there  was. 

I  remember  interviewing  a  local  banker, 
much  to  his  discomfort,  trying  to  get  some  pic¬ 
ture  of  how  many  Washoe  were  bank  custom¬ 
ers,  a  kind  of  economic  picture.  It  made  him 
very  uncomfortable,  but  he  did  talk  a  little  bit, 
without  giving  numbers  or  anything,  about  the 
fact  that  he  had  some  Washoe  who  were  cus¬ 
tomers.  But  there  was  a  lot  of  times  where  I 
couldn’t  get  an  Indian,  [laughter] 

And  frequently,  then,  I  would  just  take  off 
and  say,  "OK.  I’m  going  to  go  out  and  look."  I’d 
just  go  out  in  the  country  and  kind  of  squint. 
And  particularly  in  the  early,  early  part  of  that 
period,  I’m  trying  to  see,  "What’s  this  country 
like?  What  did  somebody  walking  around  here 
on  foot  have  to  think  about,  to  get  from  one  place 
to  another?" 

It  was  very  disorganized,  in  a  sense.  It  was 
just  this  guy  showing  up  in  Gardnerville  and 
plunking  down  and  starting  to  talk  to  whatever 
kind  of  Indians  he  can  find. 

What  about  Roy  James  and  some  of  the  others? 
Do  you  remember  any  of  the  individuals?  Did 
you  have  a  feeling  they  were  almost  professional 
informants  ? 

Hank  Pete,  I’d  say,  at  that  point,  was  a  pretty 
old  guy.  I  kind  of  think  that  was  almost  a  role 
that  he  lived,  as  the  guy  who  would  talk  about 
that. 

Were  you  aware  of  any  dynamic  there  where 
one  person  was  acting  sort  of  as  a  gatekeeper? 
Did  you  feel  you  were  restricted  from  talking  to 
certain  people? 

No,  not  in  that  sense,  but  I  do,  as  subse¬ 
quently  I’ve  thought  about  it,  think  there  were 
certain  people  who  talked  to  white  men  about 
this  subject,  and  others  just  didn’t.  You  very 
quickly  got  the  message  that  you  were  in  a  kind 
of  a  hostile  situation  or  a  nonresponsive  situa¬ 
tion.  So  I  drew  an  awful  lot  of  information  from 
a  relatively  few  people,  trying  to  weigh  what  one 
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was  saying  against  another  about  the  same  sub¬ 
jects. 

But  wasn’t  that  the  tradition  in  anthropology? 

Yes. 

That’s  my  perspective,  that  people  got  a  few  key 
informants. 

You  read  Lowie’s  memoirs  about  his  early 
fieldwork,  and  you  went  out  someplace.  And,  of 
course,  when  he  was  doing  it,  it  wasn’t  easy  to 
get  to  an  Indian  reservation.  There  wasn’t  a  high¬ 
way  that  went  by.  You  settled  for  one  guy.  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  sent  out  with  instructions  to 
find  out  if  these  three  tribes  had  X  trait.  It  was 
very  much  more  defined  in  terms  of  what  you 
were  supposed  to  do. 

I’m  trying  to  remember  something  that 
Ivroeber  wrote  about  working  with  some  of  those 
extreme  southern  California  tribes,  where  there’s 
only  one  left,  and  he  couldn’t  speak  English.  So 
you’re  working  in  Spanish  and  Cocapoa  and  En¬ 
glish  to  drag  these  pretty  well-defined  sets  of  lists 
of  traits  out  of  this  person.  But,  yes,  I  certainly 
got  the  feeling  that  there  were  those  Indians  you 
coidd  talk  to  about  this  and  those  Indians  who 
really  didn’t  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
you. 

And  I  can’t  remember  offhand,  but  was  it  be¬ 
cause  of  the  subject  matter  that  you  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  or  just  because  of  your  gender,  you  prob¬ 
ably  weren’t  going  to  talk  to  women?  Or  did 
you  talk  to  women? 

Very  seldom.  Other  than  the  James  family, 
if  we  were  all  there  at  the  cabin  together,  the 
women  would  put  in,  but  I’m  not  too  sure  that 
there  were  any  .... 

With  the  James  family,  you  say  that  you  coidd 
go  to  their  house,  and  you’d  be  interviewing 
them  there  or  maybe  not  so  formally  interview¬ 
ing  them,  but  you  could  go  talk? 

Just  talking.  But  generally  talking  about 
something  I  was  interested  in,  about,  "How  did 
you  hunt  rabbits?" 


And  the  women  would  every  once  in  a  while 
pipe  in? 

Yes.  Particularly  if  you  get  to  talking  about 
food,  or  sooner  or  later  Roy’d  break  out  a  dried 
jackrabbit  that  he  kept  up  on  a  hook.  It  was  kind 
of  his  cultural  icon  that  he  held  onto,  and  he’d 
break  it  out  and  say,  "I’m  going  to  get  these 
women  to  cook  me  up  some  jackrabbit!"  They’d 
all  laugh,  and  he’d  eventually  break  out  the  rab¬ 
bit-skin  blanket,  and  they’d  look  it  over. 

Then  I  would  ask  about  one  of  the  old  cap¬ 
tains.  Everybody  had  stories  about  that.  And  very 
often  that  was  where  you’d  listen  to  one  guy, 
and  then  you'd  go  ask  the  same  sets  of  ques¬ 
tions  of  another.  And  you’d  get  remarks  like,  "Oh, 
them  people  are  just  trying  to  make  things  sound 
more  important.  We  didn’t  really  pray  for  four 
days.  They  just  say  four  days  to  make  it  sound 
important." 

And  then  you  can  say,  "OK.  What’s  that 
mean?"  Why  would  four  days  be  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  three  days?  And  if  you  didn’t  know 
anything  about  Indians,  you  couldn’t  answer  that 
question.  But  four  is  a  big  number.  Three  is  noth¬ 
ing.  So  it’d  be  very  hard  to  say  how  many  hours 
I  did  spend  actually  talking  to  Indians.  I  don’t 
know.  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  thinking  about  them, 
that  every  interaction  would  then  be  grounds  to 
sit  and  do  a  lot  of  thinking  about,  well,  what  did 
the  guy  say  to  me,  and  what  was  he  telling  me, 
and  what  does  it  mean? 

Some  of  the  language  things,  which  I’d  now 
forgotten  totally  in  terms  of  the  Washoe  words 
like,  the  words  for  "deer"  ....  They  would  in¬ 
sist  there  are  two  kinds  of  deer.  Well,  I  know 
that  there  aren’t  two  kinds  of  deer  here.  There 
are  mule  deer,  right?  But  they’re  right;  there  are 
two  kinds  of  deer.  There  are  the  kind  that  go  up 
over  the  mountains  in  the  winter  and  those  that 
go  out  in  the  flats  in  the  winter.  And  obviously, 
they  were  two  different  things,  because  they  af¬ 
fected  your  life  in  a  different  way. 

The  other  side  of  it  was  that  they  had  the 
same  word  for  woodchuck  and  raccoon.  And  in 
two  different  contexts,  it  turns  out  those  two 
animals  live  very  much  the  same  way.  So,  again, 
it  had  to  do  with  somebody  who  had  to  sneak 
up  on  raccoons  and  woodchucks  and  didn’t  give 
a  damn  about  their  generic  or  their  zoological 
classification. 
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But  I  think  the  other  reason,  probably,  that 
the  paper  on  Washoe  religion  was  generated,  is 
that  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  talking  with  the  sha¬ 
mans,  because  they  would  talk.  And  then  there 
were  other  people,  like  the  guy  who  ran  the 
Woodfords  general  store,  who  was  also  the 
county  sheriff  of  Alpine  County.  The  Washoe 
were  one  of  his  big  customer  bases,  and  he  talked 
a  lot  about  them.  And  it  was  from  him  that  I 
first  got  the  story  of  the  guy  who — I  think  his 
name  was  Jim — hid  out  up  in  Alpine  County, 
killed  a  white  man,  lived  up  there  for  a  number 
of  years  as  a  kind  of  outlaw.  I  think  at  least  the 
beginning  of  that  story  I  got  from  the  guy  at  the 
general  store,  and  then  I  asked  the  Indians  about 
it. 

Well,  sometimes  it’s  a  question,  isn’t  it,  of  know¬ 
ing  how  to  ask  the  question? 

Yes.  And  then  under  those  conditions,  as 
your  first  fieldwork,  with  no  particular  hypotheti¬ 
cal  orientation  .... 

So  you  didn’t  come  into  the  field  with  a  research 
question? 

No.  I  read  the  other  literature  to  find  out 
what  the  Washoe  are  like.  And  realizing  this  lit¬ 
erature  is  very,  very  sketchy,  there  isn’t  a  com¬ 
plete  picture  or  anything  near  a  complete  pic¬ 
ture  of  anything  about  them.  We  knew  they 
woidd  do  baskets,  and  they  lived  in  a  most  primi¬ 
tive  way,  but  there  wasn’t  any  kind  of  structure. 
So  everything  that  I  learned  just  added  to  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  these  guys  were  like  at  some  vaguely 
defined  period. 

And  some  of  this  you  could  check  even 
against  the  historical  record,  like  people  telling 
me  what  their  grandfather  told  them  about  the 
first  time  they  had  seen  a  white  man.  That  was 
something  you  could  check  against  the  histori¬ 
cal  record  from  the  other  side  of  people  in  this 
country  who  encountered  these  Indians. 

Do  you  remember  much  about  Grace 
Dangberg?  Do  you  just  remember  that  you  met 
her? 

I  met  her  and  talked  to  her  a  couple  of  times, 
but  in  a  way  I  didn’t  want  to  spend  a  lot  of  time 
with  the  local  expert  telling  me  what  I  should 


know.  I  was  the  same  with  the  Navajo,  that  I 
didn’t  read  all  the  stuff  about  the  Navajo.  I  went 
out  to  find  out  what  the  Navajo  were  doing.  And 
there  I  did  have  a  focus.  I  came  out  there  to 
study  how  the  Navajo  handled  livestock,  which 
was  very  good,  you  see,  because  the  first  time  I 
told  a  Navajo  that,  I  gained  status  over  any  other 
white  man,  because  I  was  the  first  one  who  talked 
about  something  that  was  important.  You  know, 
that  was  a  reasonable  thing. 

Looking  back  on  it,  in  retrospect,  do  you  think 
there  was  a  key  to  talking  to  the  Washoe  in  a 
similar,  equivalent  way? 

I’m  not  too  sure.  There  may  have  been,  but 
if  there  was,  I’m  not  too  sure  that  I  ever  found 
it. 

Because  at  the  time,  they  were  still  embroiled 
in  their  land  claim  case. 

Yes. 

And  I  know  that  others  have  said  that  they  some¬ 
times  felt  that  they  were  seen  as  either  a  poten¬ 
tial  tool  to  help  them  establish  legitimacy. 

Yes.  There’s  no  question  about  that.  And  I 
was  in  no  way  familiar  with  that  case.  I  didn’t 
know  what  they  were  doing. 

So  people  didn’t  talk  to  you  about  it? 

Yes,  they’d  talk  about  their  case  and  what 
they  were  doing,  but  I  was  totally  naive  about 
the  whole  Indian  claims  issue  at  that  time.  Ev¬ 
erybody  knew  it  existed.  Everybody  knew  that 
certain  people  like  Bob  Murphy  had  participated 
in  research  related  to  Shoshone  claims.  But  I 
also  knew  about  the  treaty  that  they  were  al¬ 
ways  talking  about,  but  you  never  saw.  And  I 
don’t  know  whether  they  ever  really  had  a  copy, 
if  it  had  ever  been  ratified.  It  was  the  1851  treaty 
that  didn’t  exist.  And  that’s  one  of  the  things 
that  amazes  me  about  what’s  happened  now,  is 
that  it  really  did  seem  like  "pie  in  the  sky,"  that 
these  guys  are  just  not  going  to  be  able  to  pull 
off  what  they  want,  which  at  that  time  was  to 
get  Lake  Tahoe  back.  "Get  those  white  people 
out  of  there ! "  And  they’d  say  that.  "We  want  them 
all  to  go  away."  Well,  that  hasn’t  happened,  but, 
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nonetheless,  they’ve  certainly  done  much  more 
than  had  even  seemed  reasonable  at  that  time. 

But  at  the  time  you  were  there,  clo  you  think 
people  really  took  that  possibility  seriously? 
People  like  Roy  James,  do  you  think  they  really 
thought  there  was  a  chance  for  something  like 
that? 

Well,  I  don’t  know  what  they  really  thought. 
Certainly,  that’s  the  way  they  talked  to  me,  and 
there  was  no  hint  that  that  isn’t  what  they  were 
thinking.  And  that  may  well  have  been  the  kick- 
over  point  that  allowed  them  to  advance,  that 
another  generation  of  leaders  came  up  who  were 
not  so  unrealistic  and  who  could  target  what  they 
were  after. 

It  also  may  have  been  the  tail  end  of  the 
whole  land  claims  issue.  Years  later,  I  ended  up 
doing  some  expert  witness  research  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  Indian  litigation  section, 
about  the  Navajo  and  then  about  a  tribe  down 
in  the  south.  They  really  had  orders  to  settle 
these  things  and  settle  them  as  much  in  the  In¬ 
dians’  favor  as  you  can,  so  that  they  may  have 
pressed  their  claim  somewhat  more  specifically 
right  at  the  time  when  the  government  was  ready 
to  give  in  on  some  issues. 

I  know  I  got  wrapped  up  in  this  thing  with  a 
tribe  down  in  Coushatta,  who  I  didn’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about,  but  they  didn’t  have  anybody  else 
to  do  the  research.  They  essentially  were  a  band 
of  Alabamas  who  were  claiming  half  of  Louisi¬ 
ana.  I  dug  into  it,  and  it’s  just  a  ludicrous  claim. 
That  band  had  arrived  there  later  than  most  of 
the  white  settlers!  [laughter]  There  were  about 
eight  other  Indian  tribes  involved.  And  they  still 
gave  them  a  million  bucks.  Just  went  down  and 
saw  them  and  talked  to  them  and  said,  "All  right, 
we’ll  give  you  a  million  dollars." 

And  Jesus,  there’s  only  about  fifty  or  sixty 
of  them,  [laughter]  They  said,  "Ah,  give  us  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars!" 

How  I  got  involved  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  I  got  a  phone  call  one  day  from  them, 
and  they  said,  "You’re  the  only  white  expert  on 
Navajo  animal  husbandry."  The  Navajo  are  su¬ 
ing  not  on  the  land  claims,  but  on  fiduciary 
grounds — that  is,  the  mismanagement  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  that  the  government  had  allowed 
them  to  overgraze.  And  that  was  fascinating, 
because  I  remember  that  the  key  issues  out 


there,  when  I  was  with  the  Navajo,  were  how 
terrible  it  was,  the  stock  reduction,  and  how  they 
had  really  resisted.  There  was  a  shooting  war 
out  there.  And  I  said,  "What  are  the  Navajos  talk¬ 
ing  about?" 

By  the  time  I  got  through  doing  all  the  re¬ 
search,  going  back  through  the  records  and  what- 
have-you,  I  told  the  guy  in  justice,  "Settle  this 
thing  as  fast  as  you  can,  because  there  is  no 
question  that  the  government  encouraged  the 
Navajo  to  overstock  and  overgraze.  Every  step 
that  you  took  up  until  John  Collier  stepped  in 
and  wanted  to  reduce  the  herds  encouraged  the 
Navajo  to  do  what  they  did."  I  don’t  know 
whether  that  was  ever  settled  or  not,  because 
trying  to  get  something  settled  with  the  Navajo 
is  a  monstrous  job.  They  wanted  a  billion  bucks. 

So  in  your  Washoe  religion  monograph,  you  ac¬ 
knowledge  Frank  Yparraguirre.  Pie’s  a  Basque. 

Beats  me.  You’re  talking  about  something 
that  I  haven’t  looked  at  for  ages. 

And  Juanita  Schubert,  too.  I’m  just  curious,  be¬ 
cause  you  mentioned  them  as  individuals.  And 
actually,  Warren  thought  maybe  he  had  a  shoe 
store,  and  he  knew  a  lot  of  the  Washoe. 

Oh,  I  know  who  they’re  talking  about.  He  is 
a  Basque.  He  had  a  clothing  store,  which  fea¬ 
tured,  in  the  front  window,  a  tuxedo  made  out 
of  denim  by  Levi  Strauss,  which  had  been  made 
for  Bing  Crosby  for  some  damn  reason.  And  that 
was  his  big  promotional  thing.  He  did  know  a  lot 
of  Washoe,  and  I  used  to  talk  to  him  frequently. 
And,  yes,  I  may  have  well  met  people  through 
him. 

Because  it  seems  that  with  your  interest  in  hus¬ 
bandry  that  the  Basque-Indian  connection 
woidd  have  been  a  very  interesting  or  fruitful 
one. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  just  realized  when  I 
started  to  write  these  memoirs — I  guess  every 
family’s  got  them — but  we  had  a  mystery  rela¬ 
tive  that  I  never  met.  He’s  one  of  my 
grandmother’s,  I  think,  younger  brothers — Uncle 
Ernest.  And  he  was  often  mentioned,  often  talked 
about,  and  both  my  mother  and  grandmother 
had  beautiful  coyote  fur  stoles  that  had  been  oh- 
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viouslv  taken  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  and 
beautifully  tanned  from  Uncle  Ernest.  Uncle 
Ernest  at  some  point  left  Pasadena,  came  to  Ne¬ 
vada,  and  became  a  sheepherder,  and  over  time 
he  just  disappeared  from  the  family.  And  all  the 
time  I  was  up  there,  it  never  occurred  to  me  to 
ask  about  him.  I  wondered,  did  I  block  that  out, 
or  was  I  just  too  involved  in  other  things — I  don’t 
know.  But  now,  I  kick  myself,  that  maybe  those 
sheepherders  would  have  known  who  he  was  and 
where  he  was  or  what  happened  to  him,  because 
he  just  totally  faded  out  of  the  picture. 

What  is  your  memory  of  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  Basque  and  the  Washoe? 

There  was,  in  Gardnerville,  at  that  time,  a 
theater  that  only  showed  movies,  I  think,  once 
or  twice  a  week,  and  the  Indians  sat  upstairs.  It 
had  a  little  balcony,  and  white  people  went  down 
here,  and  Indians  sat  up  here. 

For  the  times,  was  that  surprising  to  you  at  all? 

Yes.  I  had  never  seen  that  anywhere.  I’d 
heard  about  it,  but  I’d  never  seen  it.  There  was  a 
movie  about  a  Basque  wagon  train  crossing  Ne¬ 
vada,  being  attacked  by  the  Indians.  And  the 
Indians  were  not  defined  as  whether  they  were 
Washoe.  That  was  a  very  interesting  experience, 
because  the  balcony  was  cheering  all  the  time 
as  the  Indians  attacked,  [laughter]  And  then 
every  time  the  Indians  got  a  pioneer,  why,  the 
balcony  was  cheering!  [laughter]  In  general,  the 
attitude  towards  the  Indians — in  talking  to  the 
lady  that  ran  the  Joyland  Cafe  and  the  landlady 
and  this  guy  who  ran  the  store  and  other  white 
people — was  that  they  were  really  pests.  They 
were  bums;  they  were  lazy.  Most  of  them  were 
drunk.  They  didn’t  take  care  of  their  kids.  They 
were  really  outside  the  system.  And  I  don’t  think 
I  ever  saw  an  Indian  eating  dinner  in  the  Joyland 
Cafe.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  certainly  don’t  re¬ 
member. 

Were  the  owners  of  the  Joyland  Chinese? 

Yes.  I  don’t  remember  the  woman's  name. 
I’m  trying  to  track  that  family  down  as  well. 


I  tell  you,  the  Joyland  Cafe  itself  could  have 
diverted  me  into  a  whole  different  kind  of  eth¬ 
nography. 

Oh,  I’m  very  intrigued  by  the  Joyland  Cafe.  It 
comes  up  a  lot,  and  I’d  like  to  hear  plenty  about 
it. 

Fascinating  crowd  of  people  that  I  still  think 
about,  their  characters. 

Now,  would  you  go  there  and  eat  couple  of  times 
a  day,  one  time  a  day,  couple  of  times  a  week  ? 

Oh,  I  would  eat  there  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  There  was  the  cafe  here,  and  then  there 
was  the  little  casino  and  bar.  I’d  go  in  and  have  a 
drink,  maybe  once  an  evening,  if  I  could  afford 
it.  That  was  really  a  thin  financial  operation. 

But,  yes,  I  still  think  of  the  crowd  in  there. 
It  was  kind  of  Damon  Runyon  West.  There  was 
the  "cowboy."  And  he  really  was.  lie  worked  on 
one  of  the  ranches  and  came  in  in  his  hat  and 
his  jeans,  but,  oh,  he  never  wore  boots.  lie  al¬ 
ways  wore  slippers. 

[laughter]  Bedroom  slippers? 

Bedroom  slippers.  After  work,  he  took  off  his 
boots.  And  there  was  the  guy  who  ran  the  ca¬ 
sino,  the  dealer,  his  dark  hair  and  a  little  mus¬ 
tache,  who  was  a  gambling  addict,  who’d  tell  you 
endless  stories  about,  "I  was  up  in  Carson  City 
and  tried  blackjack.  I  had  825,000  right  there," 
and  he  played  until  he  didn’t  have  a  dime. 

And  the  "kid,"  he’s  young,  maybe  twenty, 
twenty-one,  something  like  that,  who  was  just 
on  the  roam.  He  had  a  wife  living  in  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  and  he  was  just  roaming  around,  looking  for 
any  kind  of  work.  He  said,  "I’m  freelancing."  And 
he  was  trying  to  get  some  work  on  a  ranch  or 
any  kind  of  work  he  could  get.  And  then  he’d 
talk  about  his  wife  and  his  kid.  He’d  keep  say¬ 
ing,  "Why  the  hell  are  you  up  here?  What’s  go¬ 
ing  on?"  And  clearly,  he’d  gotten  himself  mar¬ 
ried,  but  in  his  head,  why,  he  wasn’t  ready  to 
settle  down  and  behave  himself.  There  were  all 
sorts  of  people  like  that.  The  old  guy  with  a  cane 
who  comes  in  and  plays  a  couple  of  rounds  of 
roulette,  and  it  was  a  fascinating  time  for  me. 
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And  then  in  the  middle  of  it  is  the  anthropolo¬ 
gist  walking  around,  drinking  his  booze. 

And  you  also  knew  Juanita  Schubert?  She’s 
another  shadow  person  I’m  very  interested  in. 

Yes.  What  did  I  know  about  Juanita 
Schubert? 

I  believe  she  was  a  waitress  at  the  Joyland,  and 
she  worked  with  Roy  James  at  botany,  identi¬ 
fied  plants. 

She  was  one  of  the  people,  I  think,  that  War¬ 
ren  put  me  with,  and  I’m  sure  through  her,  some 
of  the  contacts  were  made.  Boy,  that  name  just 
came  out  of  the  clear  blue. 

Washoe  for  me  was  just  a  separate  episode.  I 
wanted  to  go  in  the  field,  and  I  needed  it.  There 
was  a  summer;  I  needed  money;  there  was  a  fel¬ 
lowship  that  I  could  get.  I  had  gotten  divorced, 
and  I’d  met  this  other  woman  and  her  child,  and 
that  was  generating  a  lot  of  things.  So  I  came 
over  the  mountain  to  do  anthropology.  And  then 
I  went  back  to  the  other  side  and  sat  down  and 
wrote  two  books,  wrote  the  religion  monograph 
and  started  to  work  on  the  Washoe  book  [The 
Two  Worlds  of  the  Washo], 

I  was  really  struck,  looking  at  your  vita,  that 
you  published  a  lot  of  stuff  in  a  very  short 
amount  of  time.  Your  first  publication  was,  in 
fact,  something  about  redirected  aggression  in 
a  nudist  colony? 

In  a  nudist  camp.  Yes. 

And  then  you  did  something  on  husbandry  and 
war.  No,  on  the  social  structure  of ...  . 

An  aircraft  carrier.  No,  those  were  under¬ 
graduate  things.  That  aircraft  carrier  thing  was 
a  paper  that  I  did  with  .  .  .  not  Sol  Tax.  lie’s  a 
visiting  professor,  came  out  for  the  summer, 
worked  with  Aaronsburg.  It  was  a  course  in  ap¬ 
plied  anthropology. 

They  had  a  class  in  applied  anthro? 

Yes. 


See,  I’m  somewhat  naively  thinking  that  that’s 
pretty  recent. 

Oh,  no.  Applied  anthropology  goes  back  and 
has  its  real  origins  with  Sol  Tax  and,  in  the  final 
analysis,  really  took  off  during  the  war.  There’s 
Ruth  Benedict  and  her  bunch  doing  that  re¬ 
search;  Fields  going  off  to  solve  a  problem  [be¬ 
tween  the  navy  and  the  merchant  marine];  and 
Ed  Spicer  working  with  the  Japanese  relocation. 
That  may  have  been  the  high  point  of  anthropo¬ 
logical  influence  in  American  life.  It  started  out 
with,  what  did  Sol  call  it?  "Action  anthropology." 

But  now  was  Sol  Tax  at  Berkeley  at  one  point? 

Not  when  I  was  there. 

Were  you  conscious  of,  and  was  one  of  your 
goals  to  be,  an  applied  anthropologist? 

I  did  not  consider  it  beneath  my  dignity,  as 
did  many  people. 

So  there  was  that  stigma. 

Geez,  I  can  remember  getting  in  a  heated, 
not  angry,  but  very  intense  discussion  with  Ri¬ 
chard  Randolph,  who  has  always  taken  that  to¬ 
tally  academic  approach  to  things.  I  remember 
saying  to  Richard,  "If  our  theory  won’t  work  on 
the  street,  it’s  no  good.  That  is  the  test.  We’re 
making  theory  about  human  beings,  and  they’re 
out  there,  and  if  it  won’t  work  on  the  street,  it’s 
no  good." 

So  I  was  always  very  conscious  of  the  po¬ 
tential  for  application.  Now,  I  think  most  people 
who  call  themselves  applied  anthropologists  are 
not.  They  are  academic  anthropologists  who  do 
research  in  certain  areas  which  are  "modern, 
current,  urban,"  something  like  that. 

So  for  you,  what  is  the  definition  of  an  applied 
anthropologist? 

Well,  first,  we've  got  the  two  terms.  I  was 
the  founder  of  the  practicing  anthropologists.  I 
knew  some  people  working  around  Washington, 
and  I  said,  "Please  come  to  this  meeting."  We 
put  up  a  notice  around,  and  about  twenty  people 
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came,  and  we  talked  about  the  issue  of  anthro¬ 
pologists  working  in  the  real  world  and  the  need 
to  develop  some  kind  of  organization  that  fit. 
One  of  the  reasons  was  that  that  was  back  when 
the  association  was  reorganizing. 

And  nowadays  people  talk  about  that  as  an 
intellectual  process,  that  we  thought  about  this 
and  that.  We  reorganized  because  the  IRS  was 
going  to  take  away  our  tax-exempt  situation,  be¬ 
cause  the  AAA  (American  Anthropological  As¬ 
sociation)  was  acting  as  the  mother  for  all  these 
independent  outfits  and  was  getting  money  from 
them  to  do  the  mailings  and  publish  some  jour¬ 
nals.  The  IRS  said,  "That’s  business."  So  we  had 
to  figure  out  how  to  get  those  guys  into  an  orga¬ 
nization  so  it  wouldn’t  be  business. 

The  president  of  the  Society  for  Applied  An¬ 
thropology  was  a  guy  from  Arizona  who  had  done 
some  damn  fine  work  on  agricultural  workers, 
but  he’s  also  paranoid.  lie  was  also  very  proud 
of  being  the  president  of  this  organization,  and 
he  was  convinced  that  there  were  really  sinister 
motives  involved  in  this  reorganization  and 
would  not  manage  to  keep  the  Society  for  Ap¬ 
plied  Anthropology  outside  of  the  reorganization 
plan.  So  we  had  to  think  about  in  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  AAA;  what  do  we  do  with  the  issue  of 
applied  anthropologists? 

That’s  when  I  called  a  meeting,  and  we  cre¬ 
ated  this  National  Association  for  the  Practice 
of  Anthropology.  I  do  make  a  distinction:  ap¬ 
plied  anthropologists,  by  and  large,  seem  to  be 
doing  more  research  in  many  cases  and  seem  to 
be,  from  where  I  look,  more  committed  to  pub¬ 
lication  of  research  than  people  that  I  think  are 
practicing.  And  I  see  myself  as  a  practicing  an¬ 
thropologist. 

Most  of  the  stuff  that  I  do  all  the  time  I’m 
not  going  to  publish,  because  it’s  not  in  a  struc¬ 
ture  that  allows  me  to  publish.  Often  it’s  propri¬ 
etary.  Often  we’re  dealing  with  corporate  or  per¬ 
sonal,  private  matters.  And  often  it’s  the  same 
thing.  Most  of  what  I  do  is  translate  one  culture 
for  the  other,  often  in  both  directions.  I  spend  a 
great  deal  of  my  time  as  director  of  this 
Thunderbird  Japan  campus,  trying  to  get  the 
home  campus  to  understand  that  they  cannot 
do  what  they  want  to  do  in  Japan,  because  it 
has  different  laws,  different  customs,  a  different 
annual  cycle  of  operations.  And  that’s  what  I’ve 
had  to  do  with  most  of  my  business  clients. 


So  under  those  terms,  resolving  the  tension  be¬ 
tween  the  merchant  marines  and  the  navy 
would  have  been  practicing  anthropology’,  be¬ 
cause  it  had  a  real  world  application? 

Yes.  And  the  issue  was  not  "write  a  paper 
about  this."  It’s  "resolve  a  problem." 

But  don’t  you  think  that,  oftentimes,  the  results 
of  or  the  process  of  being  a  practicing  anthro¬ 
pologist  has  a  great  deal  to  contribute,  maybe, 
to  the  development  of  methodologies? 

Gould  be,  but  there  isn’t  really  any  venue 
for  me  to  publish  what  I  think  is  relevant. 

But  there  is  a  way  to  teach  what  you  do,  do  you 
think  ? 

Yes.  And  I  do  teach  that  to  business  students 
that  I  have.  When  I  teach  inter-culture  or  cross¬ 
culture  communication,  that’s  the  emphasis.  I 
try  to  analyze  that  course  and  say,  "OK,  what 
part  of  anthropological  theory  am  I  going  to  use 
here?"  Because  it’s  really  a  course  in  anthropol¬ 
ogy,  as  I  teach  it,  and  it’s  kind  of  like  everything 
I  learned  in  kindergarten.  All  the  really  impor¬ 
tant,  relevant  theory  is  presented  in  Anthro  101, 
that  is  relevant  to  somebody  doing  business  in 
Japan  or  Morocco  or  anyplace  else. 

I  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  with  these  busi¬ 
ness  students  trying  to  get  them  to  learn  to  look 
again,  really  observe.  I  send  them  out  in  the 
streets,  and  I  say,  "I  want  you  to  come  back,  and 
then  we’re  going  to  talk  about  what  you  saw." 
Then  I’ll  take  them  out  to  my  street,  which  I’m 
really  familiar  with,  and  ask,  "How  can  you  tell, 
without  asking,  where  the  boundaries  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  association  or  the  neighborhood  business 
association  are?" 

They  can  never  tell  me.  But  you  can,  if  you 
really  look.  There  are  questions  immediately — 
why  do  the  decorations  on  these  two  telephone 
poles  change  and  go  in  one  direction  and  go  in 
the  other?  They  don’t  even  see  them.  Adults 
don’t  look.  So  I  spend  an  awful  lot  of  time  at 
that.  So  how  do  you  publish  that?  Teach?  Yes. 
Publish?  Someday,  if  somebody  really  turns  out 
a  journal  of  practicing  anthropology,  it’ll  be  full 
of  little  two-paragraph  papers. 
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Like  case  studies  almost,  right? 

Yes. 

So  do  you  think  the  principles  of  understand¬ 
ing  a  different  culture,  no  matter  what  the  cul¬ 
ture  is,  are  a  uniform  skill? 

Yes,  to  learn  to  observe.  First,  they  comment. 
The  first  thing  you  do  is  you  expect  differences 
to  occur.  Now,  that’s  a  great  shock  to,  I’d  say,  50 
percent,  really,  of  the  business  community  now 
in  Tokyo,  that  they’re  somewhat  offended  by  dif¬ 
ferences  and  try  to  minimize  them.  So  most  of 
them  spend  all  their  social  life  in  the  American 
clump,  where  they  talk  to  other  Americans  and 
even  sit  in  American-size  furniture,  which  has 
been  brought  over  there.  Yes.  I  find  a  place,  and 
I  avoid  it  like  a  plague.  I  only  go  if  I  absolutely 
have  to.  And  they  treat  Japan  as  a  quaint  place. 
There’re  these  quaint  things,  that  all  Japanese 
folks,  the  Japanese  hands,  know  about,  but  to 
them,  the  Japanese  are  .... 

So,  yes,  I  say,  "Expect  differences.  Suspend 
your  judgment,  because  what  you  will  do  if  you 
don’t  consciously  work  on  this,  is  you  will  look 
at  these  different  things,  and  you  will  define  them 
as  an  American.  And  you  will  probably  be 
wrong." 

"Look  at  things.  The  world  is  not  just  de¬ 
fined  in  books  and  statistics.  It  is  defined  with 
people  working,  walking,  and  cultures  are  co¬ 
herent.  There  are  patterns  and  themes.  And  what 
you  can  learn  watching  somebody  buy  a  cup  of 
coffee,  you  can  apply  to  the  purchase  of  seven 
million  dollars  worth  of  Intel  chips,  if  you’re 
smart  enough  to  do  it." 

For  most  of  the  students  it  works,  because 
generally  we  get  people  over  there  who  are  in¬ 
terested  to  start  with.  Every  so  often,  I’ll  get  a 
real  standard  business  guy  who  just  says,  "What’s 
this  have  to  do  with  business?" 

And  I  say,  "For  you,  nothing."  [laughter]  "And 
perhaps  insurance  in  Florida  might  be  a  better 
thing  for  you  to  try." 

But  all  of  those  things  I’m  saying  are  the  ba¬ 
sics.  And  there’s  nothing  that  would  be  taught 
even  in  a  senior  course. 

Like  cultural  relativism. 


Yes.  All  the  kind  of  basic  things  that  a  good 
Anthro  101  course  is  going  to  present  are  the 
things  that  people  need  to  know  and  learn  how 
to  do. 

I  want  to  go  back  to  the  end  of  your  sojourn  in 
Washoe  country,  but  before  I  do,  while  we’re  on 
this  applied  topic,  I  interviewed  someone  else 
who  considers  herself  an  applied  anthropolo¬ 
gist,  and  she  was  using  words  outside  of  that 
discipline  which  were  a  little  shocking  for  an 
anthropologist.  She  was  talking  about  interven¬ 
tion,  and  she  said,  "Well,  before  you  do  inter¬ 
vention,  you  have  to  have  a  certain  understand¬ 
ing.  "  She  has  a  lot  of  contracts  with  USAID. 
USAID  goes  overseas,  and  it’s  work  in  kind  of 
the  United  Nations’  arena.  So  in  her  common- 
day  parlance — and  this  is  the  kind  of  anthro¬ 
pology  she  teaches  her  students — your  goal  is 
to  change,  to  move  into  another  culture,  and 
understand  how  to  efficiently  facilitate  a  rapid 
change.  And  that’s  a  different  kettle  of  fish  for 
most  people  who  are  taught  academic  anthro¬ 
pology. 

Yes,  and  it’s  something  we  have  been,  by  and 
large,  not  all  that  successful  in  doing,  particu¬ 
larly  when  you  say  "rapid  change." 

Well,  I’m  thinking  of  top-down  bureaucratic 
change. 

Yes.  It’s  a  function  of  funding.  Here’s  the 
project,  and  we’re  going  to  get  them  $ 4  million 
to  put  two  wells  in  Kenya,  and  there’s  a  starting 
and  an  ending  time.  Sometimes  change  prob¬ 
ably  can  happen  like  that,  but  it  took  a  genera¬ 
tion  to  get  American  farmers  to  plow  on  the  con¬ 
tour.  Now,  the  farmers  who  insisted  on  plowing 
the  straight  plow,  even  after  they’d  been  told 
about  erosion  and  something,  were  not  stupid 
men.  There  were  some  reasons  they  were  doing 
that.  And  they  had  to  die  before  their  sons  be¬ 
gan  to  plow  on  the  contour.  Their  sons  had  heard 
all  this,  but  they  weren’t  in  charge  of  the  plow¬ 
ing. 

You  say,  "All  right.  Now,  what  made  that  hap¬ 
pen?"  Because  I’m  only  one  generation  removed 
from  a  farm,  there  are  certain  verities  about  farm 
life  in  those  times.  A  straight  plow,  a  straight 
furrow,  was  a  statement  about  your  character. 
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One  of  my  great  informants — my  late  father,  who 
didn’t  know  he  was  an  informant — at  one  point 
we  were  someplace  else  putting  up  a  fence  and 
were  pounding  with  a  shovel  around  the 
fencepost,  and  he  said,  "You  know,  you  can  tell 
how  hard  a  worker  is  by  looking  at  the  end  of 
the  guy’s  shovel.  You  find  out  whether  he  really 
knows  how  to  make  a  good  fence  and  do  a  good 
job,  because  with  a  hard  worker,  the  end  of  his 
shovel  handle  is  all  scarred  up.  A  lazy  guy  just 
hits  it  a  couple  of  times."  He  was  talking  about 
somebody’s  character,  not  about  building  fences. 

You  take  a  place  like  India,  which,  when  I 
was  in  India,  was  still  short  of  food.  They  were 
buying  wheat  from  the  United  States  and  had 
80,000  villages  full  of  farmers  who  couldn’t  pro¬ 
duce  enough  food  and  had  agricultural  guys  out 
there  talking  about  fertilizer  and  all  this  and  that, 
and  it  wasn’t  changing  anything.  But  all  those 
old  guys  died,  and  30  years  later,  India  is  now 
doing  that  stuff  and  producing  enough  food.  And 
I  keep  thinking,  because  I’ve  watched  things  go 
on  in  Indian  villages,  here  are  all  the  farmers 
sitting  there  listening  to  the  agricultural  experts 
in  Delhi,  and  outside  were  all  these  kids — they 
were  listening,  too.  They  didn’t  have  to  make  a 
decision  until  the  old  man  died,  then  they  could 
hear  this  stuff  in  a  whole  different  context.  So  I 
think  that  a  lot  of  times  our  attempt  to  make 
rapid  change — that  is,  change  within  the  bud¬ 
getary  schedules  .... 

And  words  like  "intervention,"  to  me,  connote 
definitely  that  kind  of  thinking. 

Oh,  yes.  Very  much.  And  it  really  is — it’s  a 
function  of  the  way  we  budget  money.  Congress 
can’t  say,  "Here’s  money  to  effect  a  change  in 
Indian  agriculture  or  American  Indian  health 
practices  in  the  next  fifty  years." 

And  we  can  see  that  again  with,  now,  the 
real  success  of  the  Indian  Health  Service.  It  took 
at  least  a  generation  before  Indians  began  to 
bring  sick  people  to  the  hospital — at  least  with 
the  Navajo — to  get  cured,  rather  than  bringing 
really  sick  people  to  the  hospital  to  die. 

And,  also,  don’t  you  think  part  of  that  is  a  func¬ 
tion  of  integrating  Indian  people  in  the  deliv¬ 
ery  system? 


Oh  yes.  I  wish  you  could  say  it  was  anthro¬ 
pologists,  but  it’s  also  a  function  of  some  very 
sharp,  young  doctors  who  began  to  do  that  them¬ 
selves.  They  would  take  a  sick  guy  and  then  say, 
"Well,  now,  I’ve  given  you  this  medicine,  go  back 
to  the  singer.  Now  you  should  have  the  singer 
do  the  rite." 

Well,  that  made  this  doctor  a  reasonable 
man.  "I  can  listen  to  this  guy.  He’s  talking  sense." 

Or  take  a  very  sick  man  and  take  his  clothes 
and  give  it  to  his  family,  so  they  could  have  an 
enemy  way  sung  over  the  clothes.  And  that  is 
really  using  cultural  knowledge  to  effect  a 
change,  which  the  people  didn’t  even  see  much 
as  a  change. 

Now,  this  is  sort  of  getting  off  on  particidar 
cases,  but  do  you  think  that  those  doctors  you’re 
talking  about  were  either  a)  intuitive  and  in¬ 
spired  people,  but  (b)  had  they  been  exposed  to 
anthropology? 

I  don’t  have  any  idea.  I’ve  wondered  that 
myself.  They’re  young  doctors.  Suddenly  they’ve 
got  to  go  out  to  the  Navajo  reservation,  and  they 
really  read  some  books.  Or  maybe  they  talked 
to  somebody. 

Or  maybe  they  really  cared  about  being  effec¬ 
tive. 

Yes.  But  a  couple  of  things  that  I  take  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  pride  in,  is  I  changed  things  in 
the  U.S.  Navy — me,  personally.  I  did  it  because 
I  knew  the  navy  culture  so  well  that  I  was  able 
to  say,  "Here’s  a  point  that  I  can  talk  all  the  way 
up  the  line,  and  people  are  going  to  understand 
in  their  own  terms  what  I’m  talking  about." 

So,  for  instance,  almost  everybody  who  joins 
the  navy  today  ends  up  going  to  a  specialty 
school.  But  there  was  a  group  of  recruits  who 
didn’t  qualify,  usually  because  they  weren’t  high 
school  graduates,  or  they  didn’t  score  high 
enough.  And  they  went  for  two  additional  weeks 
to  what  were  called  apprentice  schools,  and  then 
they  went  out  to  be  just  ordinary  deck  hands. 
The  morale  among  these  people  was  very  low, 
because  everybody  looked  down  their  nose  at 
them. 

So  I  recommended  that  graduates  of  these 
apprentice  schools  get  a  symbol  on  their  arm. 
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For  seamen  they  got  an  anchor;  for  airmen  they 
got  a  propeller.  And  I  staffed  it  well  and  submit¬ 
ted  it  up  the  line.  It  went  up  to  the  chief  of  naval 
operations,  and  pretty  soon  I’m  up  in  his  office 
with  an  assistant  who  is  really  enthused,  because 
I  was  using  things  they  like.  The  military  likes 
symbols.  And  they  aren’t  foolish.  I  can  look  at  a 
military  guy  and  tell  you  almost  everything  about 
his  life  by  looking  at  his  chest.  And  boom!  In  a 
couple  of  months,  they’ve  done  it.  And  these 
kids  are  coming  out;  they  get  through  this  two 
weeks,  and  they  got  to  wear  this  thing. 

I  remember  I  was  traveling  someplace,  and 
I  sat  down  next  to  one  of  these  sailors,  in  fact,  it 
was  a  young  woman.  And  she  was  wearing  this 
thing.  We  got  to  talking  a  little  bit,  and  I  said, 
"I’m  retired;  I  was  in  the  navy.  I’m  the  guy  who 
did  that." 

And  she  said,  "Thank  you.  Somebody  made 
somebody  think  that  they  cared  about  us." 

I  felt  very  good.  I  also  got  a  ribbon  for  the 
same  reason  that  we  hadn’t  got  out  of  the  Viet¬ 
nam  War.  Everybody  who  had  been  anywhere 
had  this,  and  then  had  medals  to  burn.  And  then 
all  of  a  sudden,  there  weren’t  any  more  medals 
to  get,  any  more  campaign  medals.  So  I  staffed 
it  up  and  recommended  that  we  give  a  medal  for 
overseas  service.  And,  again,  that  made  sense. 
Guys  felt  this  thing  was  important  and  could  see 
why  you’re  making  this  suggestion,  then  boom, 
boom,  boom — it  went  through. 

When  you  say  "staffed  it  up, "  what  do  you  mean  ? 
You  recruited  the  right  people  to  help  you  rep¬ 
resent  it? 

No.  I  used  exactly  the  chain  of  command. 
First,  I  knew  how  any  recommendation  has  got 
to  go.  But  what  I  was  counting  on  is  that  every¬ 
body  who  read  that  was  also  somebody  who  had 
this  chest  full  of  ribbons  that  meant  something, 
and  they  could  also  think,  "Geez,  yes,  that’s  right. 
Those  guys  don’t  have  nothing,  and  that  must 
make  them  feel  bad." 

So  those  aren’t  major  changes,  but  the  navy 
is  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  change, 
anyway,  [laughter]  But  it  was  done  entirely  in 
their  terms.  And  if  you’re  going  to  make  a  change, 
you  better  have  some  grasp,  and  a  very  com¬ 
plete  grasp,  of  what  you’re  trying  to  change.  And 
if  it’s  too  big  a  diversion  from  what  people  are 


used  to,  don’t  put  any  money  in  the  bank,  be¬ 
cause  that’s  going  to  be  a  tough  one. 

Now,  is  there  anything  that  conies  to  mind  right 
now  that  you  would  like  to  talk  about,  about 
that  summer  in  Washoe  country >,  that  we  haven’t 
covered?  Did  you  come  to  the  university  at  all? 

No. 

No,  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  that.  And  you 
stayed  in  Gardnerville,  is  that  correct? 

In  Gardnerville,  and  we  made  forays  up  to 
Lake  Tahoe  to  look  at  the  country.  In  fact,  when 
people  mentioned  the  places  that  they  used  to 
be,  I  would  try  to  go  up  there,  all  the  way  up 
into  some  of  the  valleys  that  were  just  opened 
up.  In  June  and  July  the  snow  was  still  up  there. 

Now,  there  weren’t  any  Indians  there,  but 
usually  there  was  a  packer  or  some  outfit  that 
rented  horses.  I  can  talk  about  the  country — 
what  was  the  country  itself  like? 

What  did  you  take  with  you  when  you  left  from 
the  field?  It  sounds  like  one  of  things  you’d  prob¬ 
ably  decided  was  that  the  next  time  you  would 
want  to  be  in  a  situation  where  you  could  live 
in  a  community. 

Not  so  much  that  I  can’t  say  that  I  was  won¬ 
derfully  satisfied  with  that  summer.  I  wasn’t  un¬ 
happy.  Mostly  because  at  that  stage  in  my  ca¬ 
reer,  I  clearly  saw,  "Wow!  Flere’s  a  couple  of  pub¬ 
lications."  And  that’s  critical.  I  really  did  think 
there  was  the  potential  that  I  would  come  back, 
because  there  were  some  areas  that  I’d  really 
wanted  to  explore  further. 

And  what  were  those? 

One  was  something  that’s  still  listed  in 
Warren’s  book  that  is  in  preparation,  that  has 
remained  in  preparation  for  thirty-odd  years,  and 
that  was  aboriginal  hunting  methods.  I  really 
wanted  to  get  more  detail  on  that.  The  way  life 
worked,  I  just  never  got  back.  After  I  got  my 
degree,  or  as  the  process  was  going  on,  I  applied 
for  a  defense  language  fellowship,  and  I  went  to 
the  University  of  Washington  after  I  got  my  de¬ 
gree  and  studied  Japanese  and  Chinese.  That’s 
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where  I  met  the  Tibetans  and  ended  up  in  India 
working  with  Tibetans,  which  was  not  unlike  the 
Washoe  job.  I  mean,  the  Tibetans  weren’t  even 
in  their  own  country.  I  was  working  entirely  with 
people’s  memories. 

I  definitely  want  to  get  to  that,  but  I  don’t  want 
to  break  the  link  between  getting  you  from 
Washoe  to  Navajo,  because  those  were  two  such 
contrasting  field  experiences,  it  seems  to  me. 

Well,  the  Navajo  was  really  an  operation. 

Well,  you  went  back,  and  then,  that  fall,  did 
you  start  working  on  the  Washoe  religion  mono¬ 
graph? 

Almost  as  soon  as  I  got  back.  I  told  Rowe, 
"I’ve  got  material  here,  and  where  can  I  pub¬ 
lish?" 

lie  said,  "Well,  Anthropological  Records 
sounds  like  the  place  to  go."  So  I  put  it  together 
rather  quickly. 

Yes,  and  it  got  published  rather  quickly,  didn’t 
it,  for  those  days? 

Yes,  it  was  rolled  out  very  fast. 

Yes,  and  what  was  the  fallout  for  that  for  you? 
Was  that  good? 

Oh,  sure. 

There’s  a  lot  of  information  in  it.  I’ve  read  a  lot 
of  field  notes  and  just  reread  it  in  preparation 
for  this  interview  a  couple  of  nights  ago,  and  I 
went,  "Wow!  It’s  basically  all  here. " 

Yes.  But  the  fact  that  that  came  out  as  a  pub¬ 
lication  is  really  an  artifact  of  who  I  talked  to 
and  who  was  willing  to  talk  to  me  and  about  what. 
Then  I  had  to  come  up  with  a  dissertation  topic, 
and  I  was  determined  I  was  going  to  deal  with 
this  animal  thing,  because  at  Berkeley  at  that 
time,  you  needed  three  subject  areas.  And  my 
subject  areas  were  Asian  civilizations,  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians,  and  a  theoretical,  and  my  theoreti¬ 
cal  one  was  pastoral  societies.  So,  if  I’d  had  my 
absolute  druthers,  I’d  have  gone  to  Mongolia.  But 
that  was  politically  impossible  at  that  time.  And 
I  was  married  again  and  had  a  boy  there,  so  that 


was  some  consideration.  Chris  had  been  with 
us  as  a  two-year-old  out  with  the  Washoe,  two 
and  a  half. 

I  looked  around  the  world  at  all  sorts  of  other 
pastoral  societies.  I  wasn’t  interested  in  African 
pastoral  society,  but  I  was  interested  in  the 
horse-cow-sheep  kind  of  people.  Took  a  look  at 
Turkey,  explored  that  a  little  bit.  I  did  explore 
Mongolia  a  little  bit,  because  there  were  two 
rather  famous  brothers — Bernard — again  whose 
names  have  slipped  my  mind.  One  of  them  went 
to  Mongolia  as  the  first  westerner  who  had  been 
in  there  in  years.  I  did  write  to  him,  and  we  talked 
about  it  a  little  bit,  about  what  the  issues  were, 
whether  it  was  even  remotely  possible.  And  then, 
the  pure  practicality  was  that  here  are  the  Na¬ 
vajo;  they  raise  sheep.  So  the  issue  wasn’t  that 
they  were  so  much  American  Indians,  but  that 
they  were  a  pastorally  based  group  of  people. 
They  were  close;  I  could  start  immediately,  go 
out  there  in  the  summer,  and  come  back  here  if 
I  wanted  to. 

Now,  this  was  the  very  next  summer? 

Yes,  I  started  up  the  next  summer.  And  I 
pretty  quickly  realized  that  it  just  wasn’t  all  that 
efficient  to  stay  out  there  all  year,  that  when 
the  winter  closed  in  at  Pinon — we  were  there 
part  of  the  time — what  you  did  was  stay  alive. 
You  chopped  wood,  and  you  kept  the  fire  burn¬ 
ing,  and  you  prayed  to  God  that  there  wasn’t 
any  more  snow.  At  that  point  Pinon  was  forty 
miles  on  dirt  roads  from  the  nearest  paved  road, 
and  that  was  just  not  where  I  wanted  to  keep  a 
kid  all  winter.  So  we  kind  of  built  the  pattern, 
going  out,  coming  back.  Just  getting  out  in  the 
winter  and  then  coming  back  when  the  snow 
melted. 

And  that,  again,  was  because  John  Rowe  said, 
"Do  it,  and  don’t  bother  reading  all  that  stuff."  I 
just  took  off.  I  didn't  know  all  that  much  about 
the  Navajo.  I’d  read  Kluckhohn  and  a  few  other 
things  and  the  Navajo  tribal  handbook.  Went  to 
Window  Rock  and  talked  to  the  superintendent 
and  said,  "I  want  to  go  as  near  to  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  way  of  raising  livestock  as  I  can  find." 

And  he  said,  "Well,  there  are  two  places.  One 
is  Pinon,  and  the  other  is  up  north,  Chiei  Moun¬ 
tains."  I  don’t  even  know  why  I  picked  Pinon, 
except  he  gave  me  a  couple  of  names  of  old  guys 
that  were  well  known  out  there. 
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So  we  took  off  for  Pinon,  which  at  that  point 
was  a  dirt  crossroads  with  Pinon  Trading  Post. 
Had  been  there  for  a  hundred  years.  A  Mormon 
family,  four-generations,  were  the  traders  out 
there.  There  was  a  little  chapter  house. 

Whats  a  chapter  house? 

Well,  the  Navajo  tribe  is  divided  into  chap¬ 
ters.  There  was  also  a  little  clinic  that  a  doctor 
or  nurse  visited,  I  think,  once  a  week.  And  a 
tiny  school,  and  then  maybe  a  dozen  people  who 
lived  in  that  general  area.  I  camped  at  the  cross¬ 
road.  I  went  in  and  talked  with  the  trader,  ex¬ 
plained  what  I  wanted  to  do,  and  he  said  he’d 
talk  to  some  people.  Hell  of  a  nice  guy.  Then  I 
camped,  and  I  was  close  enough  so  we  could  get 
water  from  the  trader’s  well.  And  I  sat  there. 
Every  time  a  Navajo  came  by  on  a  horse  or  a 
wagon — and  mostly  at  that  time  it  was  horses 
and  a  wagon — I’d  wave.  And  I  did  that  for  about 
three  days,  and  pretty  soon  a  Navajo  guy  comes 
over,  name  was  Don  Mose,  and  he  was  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  grazing  committee.  I  think  he’d  been 
sent  over,  because  given  everything,  that  was 
one  of  the  more  important  positions.  And  Don 
spoke  reasonably  good  English.  Pie  came  over 
and  said,  "What  are  you  doing  here?" 

And  you  have  your  wife  and  child  with  you? 

Yes.  And  one  thing  I  will  say  for  her  is  she 
was  a  hell  of  a  camper,  and  she  was  great  in  the 
field.  It’s  just  unfortunate  the  rest  of  our  lives 
didn’t  work  very  well. 

So  I  explained  to  Don  why  I'd  come  out 
there.  I  want  to  understand  how  the  Navajo  raise 
sheep.  And  as  I  said,  that  made  sense  to  him, 
and  he  went  back  and  told  his  people. 

Did  you  say  you  were  an  anthropologist,  or  not? 

I  told  him  I  was  going  to  need  a  horse,  and 
the  next  day  he  brought  up  a  horse,  and  we  ne¬ 
gotiated,  and  I  think  I  rented  it  for  ten  dollars 
with  the  saddle.  By  that  time,  Cliff,  the  trader, 
had  talked  to  some  people,  an  outfit  called  the 
Arthur  Outfit,  and  said,  "You  go  down  and  see 
them,"  and  told  me  where  to  go.  I  drove  down, 
and  the  Arthurs  were  a  funny  bunch — one  of 
the  men  was  still  in  the  Navajo  police  force,  and 
two  or  three  others  had  been  in  the  police  force. 


So  there  were  a  couple  of  reasonably  good  En¬ 
glish  speakers.  I  told  them  what  I  wanted  to  do, 
and  they  said,  "OK.  You  can  stay  here." 

You  mean  stay  in  their  compound? 

Well,  no,  in  their  area.  So  I  pitched  my  tent 
up  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  what  I  thought  was  a 
good  spot,  up  among  the  pinion  trees,  and  won¬ 
dered  at  the  time,  "Why  are  these  people  down 
there  in  that  barren  flatland?" 

Every  day  I’d  just  go  down,  and  I  told  them  I 
wanted  to  go  out  with  the  sheep.  And  that  made 
sense;  that  was  an  intelligent  man’s  activity.  So 
I’d  go  out  with  Bruce  or  something.  Ple’d  say, 
"Got  to  be  up  at  four  in  the  morning  and  go  out 
early."  So  we’d  go  out. 

And  in  those  things  there  was  never  any 
interviewing.  It  was  just  talking,  "Why  are  we 
going  this  way?  Where  did  you  used  to  go?  Have 
you  always  done  it  this  way?"  And  so  on.  "Who 
owns  these  sheep?"  And  he  would  just  tell  me 
all  this  kind  of  stuff. 

Couple  of  years  later,  two  of  the  young  girls 
who  were  teenagers  at  the  time  came  up  to  the 
Bay  Area  to  work  on  some  kind  of  a  tribal  pro¬ 
gram.  They  were  working  as  household  helpers 
for  somebody,  and  on  weekends  they’d  come 
over  to  our  house.  I  was  talking  to  them,  and 
they  were  telling  about,  from  their  side,  what  it 
was  like  when  we  first  came.  Because  one  of  the 
things  that  had  bothered  me  a  lot  was  that  no¬ 
body  ever  asked  us  to  eat.  And  she  said,  "Well, 
when  you  guys  came,  that  was  the  first  thing. 
My  mother  said,  'Let’s  give  them  a  feed.'  And 
then  somebody  else  said,  'No.  They  might  laugh 
at  the  way  we  eat.'" 

So  there  was  this  thing.  And  when  it  broke 
down,  they  were  having  a  round  dance  way  the 
hell  out  in  the  boonies!  I  went  out.  And  Gay 
didn’t  want  to  go,  so  I  went  up  by  myself  and  got 
out  there.  There  were  a  couple  of  hundred  wag¬ 
ons  and  the  fires,  and  the  folks  are  dancing. 

Do  you  remember  what  the  event  was? 

Well,  it  was  just  a  round  dance.  It  was  just  a 
social  event,  where  everybody  stood  in  a  circle, 
moved  around,  and  what-have-you.  It  was  not  a 
sing  ,  no. 

Not  a  ceremony,  right. 
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Now,  why  they  decided  to  have  a  round 
dance,  I  don’t  have  any  idea. 

Probably  to  see  if  the  white  man  would  come, 
[laughter] 

Maybe.  But  it  was  getting  about  eating  time, 
and  it  was  a  long  way  back  to  the  outfit,  so  there 
was  no  choice.  They  had  to  offer  me  food.  And 
the  feed,  essentially,  was  chopped-up  sheep, 
boiled  in  a  five-gallon  can  with  a  bunch  of  salt  in 
it,  and  fry  bread.  And  it’s  delicious. 

I  suddenly  realized  .  .  .  I’m  holding  this 
chunk  of  meat  and  a  chunk  of  fry  bread,  and  I 
looked — there  were  four  hundred  eyes  staring 
at  me.  And  I  chewed  on  that  meat,  and  it  really 
was  good,  and  I  love  mutton,  anyway.  The  grease 
is  dripping  into  my  beard,  and  I’m  chomping  on 
the  bread.  And  I  could  just  feel  a  total  exhaling, 
[exhales]  And  from  there  on  out  they  knew  I 
wasn’t  going  to  make  fun  of  the  way  they  ate. 
And  that  broke  that  ice,  and  very  quickly. 

Well,  I  had  the  only  functioning  automobile 
most  of  the  time,  and  that  was  a  big  help,  be¬ 
cause  I  could  take  people  up  to  the  store  when  I 
was  going  and  what-have-you.  And  I  could  help. 
I  could  carry  certain  kinds  of  things.  If  the  fam¬ 
ily  had  a  sing,  we  were  invited.  There  was  kind 
of  a  little  family  one-night  or  two-night  sing.  If 
they  were  going  to  have  a  big  enemy  way,  I  would 
not  be  brought  in  to  where  the  medicine  men 
were.  And  I  didn’t  push,  because  I  didn’t  much 
care.  Christ,  those  kinds  of  things  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  a  hundred  times.  So  I  stayed  outside  and 
watched  where  they  put  the  horses  and  all  that 
kind  of  stuff. 

At  one  level  I  don’t  kid  myself  that  anybody 
thought  I  was  a  Navajo  or  even  I  was  acting  like 
one.  But  I  was  included  in  the  work,  and  pretty 
soon,  it  was  just  my  turn  to  take  out  the  sheep 
on  my  own. 

Do  you  think  if  things  had  been  a  little  different 
in  Gardnerville,  when  you  were  there,  maybe 
you  would  have  had  the  opportunity  to  go  on 
some  rabbit  drives  if  they  had  some  or  go  pick 
pinion  pine  nuts? 

Maybe. 

If  you'd  actually  lived  at  a  camp,  that  it  could 
have  generated  a  similar  kind  of  situation? 


Yes,  sure.  Say  that’s  possible.  It’s  just  that 
during  that  summer,  there  were  none  of  those 
kinds  of  things.  Warren  had  been  on  a  small  drive 
when  he  was  out  before,  but  most  people  were 
saying,  "Well,  nobody  does  that  much  anymore." 

And  that  would  appear  to  be  something  that’s 
part  of  the  revival  of  the  tribe.  One  of  the  kids 
sent  me  that  Rabbit  Boss  tape,  yes.  And  you  can 
see  the  stuff  in  it.  That  old  guy  wasn’t  going  to 
say  he  was  the  rabbit  boss  and  that  he  had  rab¬ 
bit  medicine,  but  he  wanted  you  to  understand 
that  he  did.  That  is  very  typical  Washoe  way  of 
going.  And  the  denial  and  how  you  resisted  this. 

So  how  long  were  you  in  Navajo  country? 

Off  and  on  for  about  four  years.  I  was  out 
every  summer  for  a  couple  of  years. 

But  not  as  part  of  your  dissertating? 

No.  No.  There’s  about  six  months  on  the  dis¬ 
sertation.  And  then  the  dissertation  itself  was 
the  comparison. 

And  then  I  wrote  on  Navajo  livestock  or 
Navajo  animal  husbandry,  which  again,  I  think, 
was  an  Anthropological  Records  publication. 
Then  I  talked  to  the  same  guy  that  I  talked  to 
about  the  Washoe,  and  I  said,  "How  about  this?" 
They  went  for  that,  too.  The  whole  series  went 
for  that,  as  well.  And  that  also  is  still  in  print.  So 
I’m  pleased  with  those  two  books.  I  think  they 
did  yeoman  service. 

Do  you  remember  your  first  professional  pa¬ 
per,  when  you  went  to  a  meeting  and  you  had 
to  stand  up  with  your  peers? 

The  very  first  one  was  at  the  Ivroeber  An¬ 
thropological  Society  meeting.  It  was  about  the 
nudist  camp. 

Now,  you  were  a  student? 

Yes. 

And  you  had  been  to  a  nudist  camp? 

Yes.  I  was  casting  around,  thinking  about 
beginning  to  do  something  and  with  a  potential 
of  publishing  either  a  paper  or  to  have  material 
to  work  into  class  papers  or  something.  And  the 
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Pacifica  radio  station  there  in  Berkeley  had  a 
program  with  some  nudists.  At  that  time  the  nud¬ 
ists  were  very,  very  secretive.  Things  were  a  little 
different.  And  I  thought,  "There’s  the  place. 
There’s  a  real  contrasting  thing.  There’s  got  to 
be  something  to  say  about  that." 

Now,  what  is  the  Pacifica  station? 

Oh,  well,  now  there’s  a  number  of  them.  It 
was  just  a  private  radio  station  that  was  a  public 
subscription  or  something.  It’s  always  noted  for 
its  kind  of  extreme,  left-wing,  liberal  views  that 
would  have  a  program  with  nudists  in  1959.  Now 
there  are  several  Pacifica  stations  around  the 
world,  so  it’s  some  kind  of  a  network. 

So  I  called  them  and  said,  "How  can  I  get  in 
touch  with  these  people?"  They  gave  me  a  name, 
and  I  explained  that  I  wanted  to  come  down, 
and  I  was  an  anthropology  student.  And  so  we 
went  down  and  took  off  our  clothes,  and  I’ve 
been  a  nudist  ever  since,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

But  I  did  this  paper,  just  watching  for  a  while, 
and  that  seemed  to  be  the  thing  that  was  most 
obvious,  the  avoidance  of  confrontation  and  how 
they  tried  to  handle  strained  situations  or  po¬ 
tentially  destructive  situations. 

Well,  when  you  stop  and  think  about  it — and 
I’m  not  a  nudist,  and  I  don’t  know  that  much 
about  it — but  when  I  read  the  title  of  the  paper, 
I  just  immediately  conjured  up  this  image  of 
people  who  are  so  vulnerable.  And  you  feel  vul¬ 
nerable;  in  our  culture  you  certainly  do,  most 
of  us.  If  you’re  in  a  situation  of  conflict  or  even 
argument,  where  normally  you  coidd  argue,  the 
rides  would  be  completely  different. 

Yes.  And  there’s  also  the  nudist  philosophy 
which  says  that  everybody  loves  everybody,  and 
everybody’s  friendly,  and  these  things  don’t  hap¬ 
pen.  So  the  best  way  to  handle  it  is  pass  it  to  the 
management  and  let  them  solve  it,  and  that  way 
you  don’t  get  unpleasantness  on  the  ground. 

So  you  don’t  have  confrontation. 

And  as  I  said,  I’ve  been  a  nudist  ever  since, 
so  I’ve  been  to  a  number  of  nudist  clubs.  Been 
members  in  Maryland  for  a  long  time.  And  in  a 
very  general  way  that  seems  to  hold  true,  that  if 
there  was  any  confrontation  to  be  done,  some¬ 


body  would  go  talk  to  the  manager  and  say,  "Why 
don’t  you  do  such  and  such  about  so  and  so?" 
Because  most  nudists  don’t  come  there  to  have 
a  confrontation,  anyway.  They  come  for  relax¬ 
ation  and  having  a  good  time. 

Now,  at  that  time,  did  you  consider  actually 
going  further  in  terms  of  maybe  the  anthropol¬ 
ogy  of  nudism,  or  was  that  just  one  single  ex¬ 
perience?  Or  having  become  a  nudist,  you  de¬ 
cided  that  that  wouldn’t  be  ethical? 

Well,  I  suppose  you  could  have  gone.  Right 
at  that  time,  there  seemed  to  be  a  burst  of  people 
who  were  interested  in  that.  A  sociologist  also 
did  a  paper,  and  it  was  a  very  interesting  con¬ 
trast,  that  he  made  a  big  point  of  the  fact  that  he 
never  took  his  clothes  off.  And  my  approach  is, 
well,  as  an  anthropologist,  I've  got  to.  But  he 
made  very  sure  that  he  maintained  his  profes¬ 
sional  distance. 

I  did  collect  a  lot  of  other  data.  They  had  a 
convention  there,  a  West  Coast  convention,  and 
we  passed  out  a  questionnaire.  I  can’t  even  re¬ 
member  all  the  questions,  but  mostly  about  per¬ 
sonal  history,  "Where  did  you  start?"  and,  "Was 
your  family  nudist?"  and  stuff  like  that.  But  I 
was  busy  being  a  student,  and  I  didn’t  have  time 
to  do  much  with  it.  I  turned  all  that  stuff  over  to 
a  guy  named  Johnson,  who  was  at  Long  Beach 
State,  who  did  a  book  himself — I  think  it  was 
called  Among  the  Nudists.  And  he  credited  my 
work.  But  after  while,  in  a  way,  it’s  kind  of  like 
being  in  Japan.  I  would  find  it  now  very  hard 
just  to  try  to  do  an  ethnography,  because  it’s 
just  so  much  the  norm,  and  I've  just  got  to  kind 
of  shrug  it  off. 

Years  later  I  did  a  paper  for  the  archives  of 
sexual  behavior  on  the  depiction  of  nudity  in 
Japan.  But  on  the  other  side  of  it,  there  isn’t  all 
that  much  among  nudists  that’s  all  that  differ¬ 
ent.  Essentially  organizational  dynamics  is  or¬ 
ganizational  dynamics. 

Well,  actually,  you  raise  an  interesting  point  in 
that,  in  doing  ethnography,  as  you  gain  more 
and  more  familiarity  with  the  system,  how  do 
you  maintain  that  kind  of  edge  of  observation? 

Well,  the  great  horror  story  when  I  was  a 
graduate  student  was  you  don’t  want  to  become 
like  [Frank]  Cushing.  Yes?  He  was  the  bad  ex- 
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ample.  Well,  maybe  he  was;  maybe  he  wasn’t. 
But  it  obviously  made  Cushing  happy  to  do  what 
he  wanted. 

I’m  not  at  all  sure.  I  live  in  a  little  kind  of 
separate  enclave,  where  there’s  a  grocery  store 
and  a  vegetable  store  and  a  fish  market  and, 
unbelievably,  six  bars  in  this  tiny,  little  area.  A 
florist  shop,  beauty  parlor,  and  almost  everybody 
is  related.  And  it’s  got  its  own  little  jinja,  its  own 
little  temple,  so  that  it’s  kind  of  self-contained.  I 
often  think,  "Geez,  you  ought  to  do  nukui 
gochomciy,"  the  number  five  nukui  section.  And 
I  think,  "Why?  What  would  be  the  real  contri¬ 
bution?"  Those  kinds  of  things  have  been  done. 
This  isn’t  all  that  different  from  other  neighbor¬ 
hoods  I’ve  lived  in  in  Japan.  And  do  I  really  want 
to  take  that  role?  These  people  are  my  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  they  like  me,  and  they’ve  been  enor¬ 
mously  kind  to  me  over  seven  years.  That  whole 
neighborhood  has  been  great.  Why  bother? 

There  are  some  things  about  Japan  that  I’m 
still  thinking  about  writing,  but  essentially  for 
the  business  literature,  in  trying  to  get  business¬ 
men  to  think  a  little  more  clearly  about  what 
the  problems  really  are  in  cross-cultural  com¬ 
munications.  But,  again,  venue  is  very  difficult, 
because  that  kind  of  thing  does  not  fit  into  the 
standard  business  journal.  So  I  may  have  to  end 
up  writing  a  book,  if  I  had  some  point  about  that. 

Well,  you’re  also,  very  early  on,  exhibiting  a  real 
consistent  interest  in  the  anthropology  of  war¬ 
fare? 

Yes.  Yes. 

And  it  seems  like  that  aggression  study  among 
nudists  could  be  considered  an  extension  of 
that  interest  in  how  people,  I  guess,  handle  con¬ 
flict.  I  wonder  if  you  maintained  that  research 
interest  for  a  while? 

Well,  military  organization  probably  more 
than  warfare  itself  is  a  thing  that  fascinates  me 
and  still  does.  Particularly,  I  really  am  chrono¬ 
logically  minded.  I  can’t  help  myself.  I  just  think 
of  things  historically,  so  I  spend  a  lot  of  time 
researching.  In  fact,  I  went  back  in  the  navy  as 
a  way  to  get  out  of  Hawaii,  really.  At  a  certain 
point,  I’d  just  gotten  very  tired  of  Hawaii  and  of 
the  university.  And  this  was  the  mid-1970s, 
where  the  market  for  full  professors  was  pretty 


slim.  But,  really  I  went  back  in  for  no  other  rea¬ 
son  than  to  have  something  to  do  once  a  month. 
When  my  boy  joined  the  navy,  I  got  to  know  the 
recruiter,  and  he  said,  "You’ve  got  enough  time 
in.  I  think  I  could  get  you  a  billet  as  a  chief  petty 
officer  in  the  reserve." 

Well,  there  was  one  of  the  goals  of  my  life  I 
hadn’t  achieved,  that  in  my  world  was,  and  in  a 
sense  is,  one  of  the  marks  of  real  success  in 
something,  and  that  is  being  a  chief  petty  of¬ 
ficer.  I  hadn’t  made  that.  I  had  left  the  navy  be¬ 
fore  I  achieved  that.  And  I  said,  "All  right.  If  you 
can  get  me  a  chief’s  rank,  I’ll  reenlist."  And  he 
did. 

I  really  felt,  well,  I’ll  go  to  the  drills  once  a 
month  and  do  my  two  weeks.  But  it  was  right 
about  then  that  some  of  the  programs  that 
Zumwalt  had  kicked  off  were  taking  off. 

Now,  was  he  secretary  of  the  navy? 

No,  he  was  chief  of  naval  operations.  Elmo 
Zumwalt.  Very  controversial  guy.  He  took  over 
the  navy,  which  was,  on  a  personnel  basis,  in 
shambles.  He  initiated  this  whole  race  relations 
program,  programs  on  alcoholism — which  were 
resisted  dreadfully  by  groups  of  alcoholic  admi¬ 
rals — and  drug  programs. 

But  yet  it  sounds  like  you  admired  him. 

Oh,  yes!  He’s  one  of  the  heroes,  yes. 

Breath  of  fresh  air. 

Well,  he’s  a  guy  who  went  to  Annapolis  and 
sweat  the  whole  thing  until  he  got  in  a  position 
to  push  the  buttons.  And  then  he  pushed  but¬ 
tons  that  were  supposed  to  not  even  be  on  the 
board.  And  you've  just  got  to  hand  it  to  some¬ 
body  with  that  kind  of  guts  and  that  kind  of  long¬ 
term  .... 

Now,  did  you  know  this  was  the  navy  you  were 
going  back  into,  or  did  that  reveal  itself  after 
you’d  returned? 

Well,  I  knew  these  programs  were  going.  I’d 
worked  there  with  the  University  of  Hawaii,  and 
my  first  part  of  it  was  working  with  the  Peace 
Corps.  I  developed  more  than  a  small  reputa¬ 
tion  in  this  whole  cross-coast  communication 
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thing.  Then  the  Peace  Corps  decided  to  stop  do¬ 
ing  its  training  in  the  United  States  and  do  it  in¬ 
country.  All  of  a  sudden  there  were  great  gobs  of 
unemployed  cross-cultural  trainers  around, 
[laughter]  At  that  time,  the  navy  decided  it  was 
going  to  do  an  intercultural  relations  program 
and  try  to  cut  down  on  the  tensions  overseas 
and  the  disciplinary  problems  and  so  on.  So  my 
first  brush  with  them,  even  after  I’d  gone  into 
the  naval  reserve,  was  that  I  was  called  over  to 
Coronado  on  a  consulting  job,  as  they  were  ini¬ 
tiating  developing  the  first  intercultural  train¬ 
ers  or  intercultural  specialist  school.  And  it  was 
fairly  obvious  that,  as  a  guy  in  a  civilian  suit,  no 
matter  how  many  degrees  you  had,  your  cred¬ 
ibility  was  limited. 

So  I  said,  "What  the  hell.  First,  I’ve  got  a  sab¬ 
batical  coming.  I  really  don’t  want  to  go  fight 
the  battle  of  trying  to  get  some  money  out  of 
the  government.  And  I  don’t  want  to  go  do  the 
same  thing  in  another  university."  So  I  called 
some  friends  I  knew,  or  acquaintances  I’d  made, 
and  managed  to  get  recalled  on  active  duty  for  a 
year  in  San  Diego.  I  thought  that’d  satisfy  the 
itch. 

I  will  say,  it  was  a  different  navy  already.  I 
was  talking  to  my  son  about  that  the  other  day. 
I  was  at  Coronado  base  and  got  up  the  first  morn¬ 
ing  to  go  to  breakfast  and  walked  into  the  mess 
line,  and  the  cook  who  was  there  said,  "How 
would  you  like  your  eggs,  Chief?"  Nobody  has 
ever  asked  that  since  John  Paul  Jones.  But  the 
year  in  San  Diego  was  fun.  I  learned  a  hell  of  a 
lot,  and  I  worked  both  in  the  race  relations  and 
in  the  cross-cultural  thing  and  did  briefings  for 
ships  that  were  going  overseas.  And  at  that  point 
we  were  also  involved  in  a  program  where  we 
were  home-porting  ships  overseas.  See,  the  law 
allows  that  the  government  can  pay  for  depen¬ 
dents  to  go  to  the  next  home  port.  And  we’re 
keeping  these  ships  over  there  a  long  time,  so 
they  couldn’t  do  that  without  changing  the  home 
ports.  So  we  worked  out  these  treaties  with  the 
Japanese  and  the  Greeks  and  the  Italians,  and 
then  the  government  could  send  the  dependents. 
So  there  was  really  massive  training  of  depen¬ 
dents. 

How  much  could  you  translate  all  the  experi¬ 
ence  you’ve  had  working  out  Peace  Corps  train¬ 
ing  to  the  military? 


It  was  very  much  the  same.  A  number  of  the 
Peace  Corps  guys  didn’t  make  it  with  the  navy, 
because  they  didn’t  really  know  anything  about 
the  navy.  They  didn’t  know  what  was  going  to 
be  important  or  not.  And  I  got  in  a  terrible  beef 
with  a  navy  captain  who  was,  really,  a  psycholo¬ 
gist  who’d  been  commissioned  principally  to 
work  in  the  drug  program.  But  he  had  been  to 
Italy  and  had  some  overseas  experience,  and  he 
kind  of  set  himself  up  as  a  great  intercultural 
trainer.  lie  was  running  up  and  down  the  West 
Coast  doing  the  "culture  shock"  thing,  and  I’ve 
always  resisted  that.  I  think  it’s  a  stupid  con¬ 
cept.  So  I  did  a  message  recommending  that  the 
term  "culture  shock"  be  abandoned  in  navy 
interculture  training  for  the  following  reasons, 
one  of  which  is  that  it  could  be  easily  used  as  a 
mitigating  circumstance  for  somebody  misbe¬ 
having  overseas.  That  is,  you  go  to  the  old  man 
and  say,  "Oh,  I’m  sorry  I  beat  up  that  cab  driver, 
but  I  was  having  culture  shock."  That  went 
through,  and  boom!  Why,  thirty  days  later  comes 
an  all-points  message,  "The  term  ‘culture  shock’ 
will  not  be  used." 

And  this  captain  went  ballistic.  "Who  is  this 
goddamn  chief?"  Well,  this  goddamn  chief  was 
also  a  goddamn  Ph.D.,  full  professor.  You  want 
to  buck  heads?  That  part  was  fun. 

Anyway,  that  year  was  over;  I  went  back  to 
Hawaii  for  a  year,  and  it  was  still  bad.  My  then- 
wife  hated  Hawaii,  and  I  was  just  bored,  and  I 
was  tired  of  the  university  politics.  So  I  got  my 
friends  again  and  said,  "Gall  me  back  for  two 
years." 

I  hoped  to  go  San  Diego.  They  called  back 
and  said,  "We  got  two  billets.  You  can  come  to 
Washington,  or  you  come  to  Memphis,  Tennes¬ 
see." 

I  thought  for  about  a  minute  and  a  half,  and 
I  said,  "I’ll  come  to  Washington." 

And  there  again,  this  dual  role  thing  was  kind 
of  fun  to  play,  because  here  I  am.  First,  this  is 
the  1970s,  and  I’m  wearing,  among  other  things, 
campaign  ribbons  from  World  War  II.  And  there 
were  apparently  two  or  three  old  admirals  on 
active  duty  who  still  could  do  that,  had  two  or 
three  hash  marks  and  a  beard.  And  at  the  same 
time,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  to  me?"  If  you’re 
unhappy,  and  as  long  as  I  don’t  commit  a  felony, 
the  worst  you  can  do  is  send  me  back  to  my  full 
professorship. 
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So  I  was  in  navy  headquarters,  and  I  had  a 
good  time.  And  I  did  some  good.  I  was  thinking 
about  that  last  night,  maybe  in  light  of  what  we’re 
talking  about,  and  being  on  active  duty  in  the 
navy  is  one  of  the  times  I  have  felt  consistently 
at  home,  possibly  because  I  spent  so  much  of 
my  youth,  really  young  years,  thinking  about  it, 
learning  about  it,  and  what-have-you.  But  always 
when  I  was  working  outside,  I  worked  for  a  con¬ 
sulting  firm  that  was  very  big  on  health  and  ev¬ 
erything,  so  we’d  get  our  blood  pressure  taken. 
Blood  pressure  was  usually  around  140,  which 
wasn’t  bad  for  my  age.  On  the  weekends,  when  I 
went  into  the  navy  and  was  doing  my  drills,  and 
they’d  take  my  blood  pressure,  it  was  120. 1  knew 
the  ropes,  and  I  enjoyed  it.  Then  I  extended  for 
yet  another  year  and  went  to  Annapolis,  and  we 
helped  develop  courses  at  Annapolis,  taught  a 
little  bit,  but  mostly  developed  courses  in  what 
they  called  the  human-resource  area. 

So  when  you  say  "develop  courses,"  that’s  the 
development  of  curriculum  and  the  whole  thing. 

For  the  whole  leadership  there. 

And  did  you  train  the  trainers?  Did  you  do 
workshops  for  instructors? 

Some,  yes.  Early  on.  I  wrote  the  manual  for 
overseas  trainers,  and  I  enjoyed  that  a  lot,  and  I 
learned  a  lot,  learned  a  lot  about  Washington.  I 
also  learned  it  was  a  very  different  navy  than 
when  I  was  a  kid.  One  of  the  regrets  is  I  really 
encouraged  Chris  (my  son)  to  join  the  navy,  but 
he  joined  a  navy  that  was  different  than  the  one 
I  was  in.  Now  he’s  almost  forty;  he  looks  back, 
and  it  was  all  OK.  But  it  was  not  as  a  rewarding 
experience  for  him  as  it  was  for  me. 

Is  that  because  of  the  growth,  or  has  it  changed? 

All  things  changed.  For  instance,  when  I  was 
still  in  the  reserve — by  that  time  I  was  a  war¬ 
rant  officer — the  last  job  I  had  was  working  in 
the  assignment  office  for  mustangs  and  then  for 
enlisted  guys  who  had  become  commissioned. 
All  right,  these  guys  I  was  working  with  repre¬ 
sented  the  number-one  people  of  that  caliber. 
They  were  the  best  of  the  mustangs,  and  that’s 
how  they  got  assigned  to  Washington.  One  of 
these  guys  in  his  first  enlistment  had  been  to 


captain’s  mast  fifteen  times  and  was  punished 
and  kept  on  board  fined.  But  he  stayed  in  the 
navy,  and  he  was  able  to  re-enlist,  and  now  he 
was  one  of  the  front  runners.  In  the  1970s,  it 
was  the  policy,  generally,  if  a  kid  came  to 
captain’s  mast  a  second  time,  they  kicked  him 
out  of  the  navy.  So  it  wasn’t  the  place  that  it 
used  to  be. 

When  I  was  at  the  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  I  got  involved  with  the  Tibetans  and  with 
Robert  Ekval.  We  had  a  small  NSF  grant  which 
sent  me  to  India  in  the  summer  of  1966.  Bob 
couldn’t  get  into  India  because  of  his  role  with 
the  U.S.  military  and  the  fact  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  didn’t  like  him.  So  I  went  to  India,  and 
he  went  to  talk  to  the  Tibetans  in  Switzerland. 

So  was  he  a  fellow  student  at  the  time? 

No.  Bob  Ekval  was  a  former  missionary,  born 
in  China,  spent  a  great  number  of  years  in  Ti¬ 
bet,  was  in  World  War  II,  then  was  recalled,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  language  ability,  to  be  principal  lan¬ 
guage  officer  at  Panmunjon  at  the  armistice  dis¬ 
cussions  with  the  Koreans  and  Chinese.  Just  a 
truly  colorful  guy.  Bob  didn’t  have  a  Ph.D.,  and, 
given  the  caste  system,  he  was  never  fully  ac¬ 
cepted  in  the  community.  But  when  the 
Rockefeller  people  brought  some  Tibetans  to 
Seattle,  Bob  turns  up  in  the  state  department 
files  as  the  only  American  who  could  speak  Ti¬ 
betan,  so  he  was  brought  in  there  as  a  research 
associate.  His  job,  essentially,  was  to  take  care 
of  the  Tibetans  and  to  serve  as  a  conduit  for  re¬ 
search.  That’s  how  I  got  involved  with  him.  And 
then  we  got  this  NSF  grant. 

Now,  when  you  went  to  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  did  you  know  that  there  was  going  to 
be  this  Tibetan  project? 

No.  That  was  entirely  a  fortuitous  thing.  And 
the  Tibetan  thing  fascinated  me.  I  talked  to 
Herman  Blythetroy  down  in  Arizona,  where  I 
was  at  that  point  teaching,  about  putting  together 
a  fairly  large  study,  which  would  include  the 
physical  stuff — we’d  do  blood-typing  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing — as  well  as  cultural  recovery,  be¬ 
cause  there’s  a  hundred  thousand  fresh  Tibet¬ 
ans  who’d  just  come  over  the  mountain,  and  we'd 
try  to  record  as  much  about  the  pre-Chinese 
Tibet  as  we  could.  That  got  shot  down  by  NSF, 
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although  the  international  biological  year  used 
it  as  a  model  proposal.  Then  it  got  picked  up  by 
the  Smithsonian  counterpart  funds  program.  So 
we  were  awarded  a  skillion-jillion  rupees.  We 
were  very  short  on  dollars,  but  I  had  another 
little  program  that  supplied  some  dollars  that 
got  us  into  India.  Arrived  in  India  with  the  wife 
and  kids — three  kids — and  me,  and  there  is  The 
Statesman ,  the  major  paper,  with  a  headline: 
"Dr.  Downs  Arrives  Today."  Jesus  Christ.  What 
is  this? 

I  had  this  other  small  piece  of  money  from  a 
project  called  the  Himalaya  Borderlands  Project. 
And  their  people  were  doing  work  in  Nepal  and 
what-have-you,  and  this  was  my  summer  to  get 
some  money,  yes. 

Another  member  of  the  Himalaya  Border¬ 
lands  Project  was  Gerry  Berrcman,  and  at  some 
point  Gerry  Berreman  got  religion  and  decided 
he  was  violently  opposed  to  the  Vietnamese  war 
and  he  had  to  do  something  about  it,  so  he  at¬ 
tacked  this  project.  He  went  to  William  Fulbright 
and  said,  "This  is  a  CIA  project,  and  it’s  a  ter¬ 
rible  thing,  and  we’ve  got  to  stop  it."  And  it  seems 
to  me  some  of  the  nonclassified  defense  research 
thing  .  .  .  which  had  been  used  for  years  to  fund 
all  sorts  of  academic  research,  because  Congress 
was  more  willing  to  vote  money  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  than  it  was  to  some  other  de¬ 
partment.  So  all  of  a  sudden,  then,  Fulbright,  in 
hearings,  raised  this  whole  issue. 

Of  course,  then  the  Indians  went  berserk. 
They  were  asking  questions  about  me  on  the 
floor  of  the  Lok  Sabha,  and  Mrs.  Nehru  was  an¬ 
swering.  And  I  didn’t  know  anything  about  this 
thing,  see. 

You  didn’t  know  anything  about  this  move  back 
in  the  States? 

Not  until  it  happened.  So  we  went  up  to 
Mysore  [pronounced  like  Missouri],  where  we 
had  made  arrangements,  and  I  spent,  oh,  roughly 
six  months  battling  this  thing  and  finally  just 
ran  out  of  money,  because  the  other  thing  that 
happening  was  the  Indian  government  had  con¬ 
trol  of  the  rupees.  Well,  the  Smithsonian  was 
given  charge  of  this  counterpart  funds  program, 
but  it  required  the  OIv  of  the  Indian  government. 
And  while  they  had  notified  us  with  great  fan¬ 
fare  that  we  had  the  money,  they  did  not  tell  us 
how  to  get  the  money.  They  didn’t  say,  "One, 


you  should  have  some  Indian  participation." 
They  didn’t  refer  this  to  the  Indian  government 
at  all.  And  the  guy  who  was  managing  this  turned 
out  to  be  a  real  klutz.  I  think  I  got  a  message 
from  the  University  of  Arizona  that  I  was  to  go 
to  the  embassy,  and  I  went.  And  the  guy  who 
was  the  cultural  attache  said,  "What  is  this  pro¬ 
gram?  What’s  this  all  about?  We  just  found  this 
two  days  ago  in  a  pile  of  papers  that  the  man 
from  the  Smithsonian  left,  and  we  don’t  know 
anything  about  it." 

So  I’m  up  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  with 
the  Indian  CID,  sneaking  around,  investigating, 
making  repeated  trips  down  the  mountain  to 
Delhi  to  talk  to  this  minister  or  that  minister, 
and  gradually  realizing  that  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution,  this  august  sort  of  thing,  was  just  stick¬ 
ing  it  up  me  as  far  as  it  could  go.  They  wouldn’t 
intervene,  and  they  went  through  a  very  holier- 
than-thou  attitude  about  it  all. 

At  the  same  time,  I’m  sitting  in  Delhi  one 
time  at  the  hotel.  I  was  going  to  go  see  a  minis¬ 
ter,  and  here  sitting  at  the  bar  is  a  guy — now, 
honestly  I’ve  forgotten  which  fellow  it  was — one 
of  the  anthropologists  from  the  Smithsonian  op¬ 
erating  on  the  counterpart  funds  money,  a  ten- 
day  trip  to  study  the  material  culture  of  the  Kash¬ 
mir  Valley.  Then  I  met  another  one  who  had 
done  a  ten-day  trip  to  study  pre-Buddhist  ruins 
in  Afghanistan.  I  learned  that  the  director  of  the 
Smithsonian  was  an  ornithologist.  He  was  in 
Bhutan  on  counterpart  funds.  Fle’d  rented  the 
entire  Bhutan  National  Airlines,  which  is  one 
DC-3,  and  was  up  there  watching  birds.  And  I’m 
down  here,  really  in  trouble  with  a  wife  and  three 
kids  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  and  no  money 
coming  in,  and  nobody  is  willing  to  help  do  any¬ 
thing. 

I  tried  to  manipulate  some  stuff  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona,  and  they  said,  "No.  Well,  we 
just  can't  touch  it."  In  short,  I  was  abandoned 
by  the  anthropology  world  and  really  screwed 
by  the  Smithsonian.  Fortunately,  Sam  Stanley 
was  at  the  Smithsonian,  and  he  fought  the  battle 
and  said,  "No  matter  what’s  going  on,  we  sent 
that  guy  over  there,  and  we've  got  to  get  him 
back."  Sam  managed  to  break  loose  some  money 
so  that  we  could  make  the  trip  back  as  far  as 
Hawaii,  where  we  were  going  to  stay  for  a  while. 
I  had  some  friends  there. 

They  really  had  the  collapse  of  a  research 
program,  which  did  totally  collapse.  I  didn’t  do 
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anything.  And  then  to  deal  with  the  reaction  of 
people  in  the  field,  who  just  totally  don’t  want 
to  touch  anything.  And  then  to  deal  with  Gerry 
Berreman,  who  literally  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  project,  of  the  Himalaya  Borderland  Pro¬ 
gram  .... 

Well,  were  you  all  colleagues  before  this? 

I  knew  him.  lie  was  a  faculty  member  when 
I  was  there. 

When  I  got  back  to  Hawaii,  I  was  totally  dis¬ 
enchanted  with  the  world.  That  was  really  prob¬ 
ably  one  of  the  low  points  in  my  life.  I  went  to 
the  department  and  talked  to  the  chairman,  and 
he  said,  "Well,  we've  got  this  thing  down  in  Hilo. 
They  really  need  an  anthropologist."  And  I  ended 
up  working  for  them. 

Because  you  were  on  staff  at  the  University  of 
Arizona  at  the  time. 

Yes. 

And  there  was  no  way  you  were  going  back 
there  after  this? 

Not  right  then.  Well,  at  the  moment,  I  still 
had  six  months  of  the  sabbatical  left.  But  Gay — 
that  is  my  wife — she  decided  she  was  crazy  about 
Hawaii  and  wanted  to  stay.  I  was  fascinated  with 
the  job  at  the  Hilo,  at  the  Peace  Corps  training 
center,  and  it  was  one  of  the  best  jobs  I  ever 
had.  So  I  wrote  to  Ray  Thompson  and  said,  "I 
want  to  extend  my  leave  for  a  year,"  and  ex¬ 
plained  why:  one,  that  this  was  a  very  critical 
job  which  I  felt  would  develop  me  profession¬ 
ally. 

I  got  back  almost  a  form  letter  which  started 
out,  "Dear  Jim:  University  policy  will  not  al¬ 
low  .  .  .  ."  So,  I  just  resigned  flat  out,  which,  I 
understand  caused  huge  consternation,  because 
they  really  thought  I  was  going  to  show  up  in  a 
couple  of  weeks  and  start  teaching. 

But  the  thing  about  this  that  really  got  to 
me  was,  one,  Gerry  Berreman,  who  must  have 
somehow  slipped  a  cog.  He  did  not  raise  this 
question  until  he  had  very  carefully  arranged  to 
get  some  other  funding  for  his  own  travel  to  In¬ 
dia.  And  then  suddenly  he  became  a  great  de¬ 
fender  of  truth  and  justice  and  what-have-you 


and  said  nothing  to  anybody  else  associated  with 
this  project  and  just  went  rioting  off  to  Fulbright, 
who  also  did  not  check  with  anybody.  Just  took 
these  charges  and  threw  them  out  to  the  public. 

And  what  were  the  charges  exactly? 

Well,  that  this  was,  in  fact,  a  CIA  cover. 

Because  there  was  the  defense  department 
money? 

Well,  it  was  that  defense  research  agency 
money. 

How  did  that  get  resolved?  Whatever  hap¬ 
pened?  Did  the  organization  just  crumble? 

Well,  there’s  no  longer  a  defense  research 
thing.  I  don’t  think  it  died  because  of  that,  but 
pretty  soon  nobody  wanted  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  it. 

Well,  and  the  Himalayan  thing,  what  was  that? 

The  Himalayan  Borderlands  project?  There 
was  a  guy  named  Rose  was  studying  in  Sikkim, 
and  somebody  else  was  doing  work  in  Nepal; 
Berreman  was  studying  Indian  hill  tribes  that 
he  had  originally  studied  before.  It  was  just  that 
they  picked  that  region. 

So  what  happened  to  that  organization? 

It  ran  out  of  money.  Or  I  think  my  tour  was 
the  last  year  of  that  project,  anyway. 

So  just  so  that  I  understand,  Berreman,  for 
whatever  reason,  sabotaged  your  funding 
source? 

Yes.  And  really  sabotaged  my  ability  to  get 
anything  done,  to  get  those  funds  released. 

Because  of  the  association. 

Yes.  The  Indian  government  was  just  pan¬ 
icked. 

Didn’t  that  apply  to  other  people?  Were  there 
other  researchers  in  the  hills? 
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There  was  nobody  else  in  India  at  that  time 
on  this.  But,  what  happened  is  that  I  would  go 
down  to  Delhi,  go  to  a  hotel,  and  there’d  be  fif¬ 
teen  different  scholars  from  all  sorts  of  disci¬ 
plines  and  schools  who  were  all  waiting  to  get 
money  released  or  to  get  permission,  because 
this  whole  accusation  had  cast  a  pall  over  any 
foreign  researcher  there,  particularly  in  America. 

But,  meanwhile,  Berreman  on  his  other  fund¬ 
ing  sources  could  study  what  he  wanted? 

He  was  in  India  doing  some  kind  of  a  field 
trip.  He  had  four  or  five  students  with  him. 

Did  you  ever  have  the  opportunity  to  confront 
him? 

I  met  him  in  India.  I  was  so  surprised  when 
I  saw  him.  He  walked  up  and  said,  "Hello,  Jim."  I 
literally  shook  his  hand.  And  it’s  one  of  the  things 
I  will  never  forgive  myself  for  doing,  because  I 
really  had  utter  contempt  for  this  guy.  And  he 
really  did  seem  to  go  berserk.  A  couple  years 
later  I  got  a  letter  from  Robert  Scalapino,  who 
was,  at  that  time,  chairman  of  the  Sociology 
Department.  Berreman  had  made  charges  of 
Scalapino  interfering  with  Berreman ’s  academic 
freedom  because  of  some  research  that 
Scalapino  was  doing  which  Berreman  didn’t  ap¬ 
prove  of.  And  Scalapino  was  not  a  guy  you  did 
this  with.  So  he  brought  academic  charges 
against  Berreman,  to  get  the  full  trial.  I  don’t 
really  know  what  happened  after  that.  I’ve  won¬ 
dered.  But  Berreman  suddenly  became  quiet, 
and  we  haven’t  heard  from  him  politically  now 
for  twenty-odd  years. 

But  the  response  of  the  whole  system  was 
so  negative.  This  was  in  the  middle  of  the  Viet¬ 
nam  thing,  and  the  whole  academic  world  was 
ripped  apart  with  people  accusing  each  other. 

So  you  almost  felt  like  sort  of  a  pariah.  People 
just  didn’t  want  anything  to  do  with  you? 

There  I  was  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  and  I 
was  getting  no  help  from  anybody. 

Do  you  feel  the  university  could  have  been  in 
the  position  to  step  in,  or  did  they? 


Of  course  they  did.  The  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona  has  funds  available  to  do  things 
with.  And  he  could  have  at  least  said,  "Here’s 
the  money;  bring  your  people  home."  All  I  got 
from  Arizona  was  an  assurance  that  my  posi¬ 
tion  was  still  there.  Big  deal. 

They  hadn’t  filled  it?  [laughter] 

So  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  Sam  Stanley  .... 

So  at  this  point  you  just  want  to  come  home. 
You’re  not  trying  to  find  funding  to  carry  on. 

What  finally  happened  was,  again,  the  fund¬ 
ing  wasn’t  there.  I  got  called  in  by,  I  don’t  know, 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Interior  or  some¬ 
thing.  And  I  will  say  that  the  association  with 
the  high  level  of  the  Indian  government  was  very 
positive.  They  said,  "Look.  We  know  that  you’re 
not  a  CIA  agent.  We  know  that  you  are  a  repu¬ 
table  scholar.  But  we  simply  can’t  have  you  that 
close  to  the  Tibetan  border.  It’s  just  too  politi¬ 
cally  hot."  He  was  very  honest  about  it.  He  said, 
"However,  there’s  a  whole  settlement  of  Indians 
down  in  the  Seliak  or  down  in  the  Poona  coun¬ 
try,  in  the  hills  down  there,  and  you’re  perfectly 
welcome,  the  government  will  grant  you  permis¬ 
sion  to  go  down  there." 

Well,  I  still  didn’t  have  the  funding  for  one 
thing,  and  they  were  rapidly  running  out  of  food 
money,  and  I  didn’t  know  anybody;  I  had  no  sup¬ 
port  structure.  In  Mysore  I  did.  I  had  some  pretty 
good  contacts  in  the  sea  community  and  was 
able  to  arrange  housing  and  everything.  So  I  said, 
"No.  This  is  done.  Now  what  we've  got  to  do  is 
get  home."  And  Sam  broke  out  enough  money 
to  at  least  get  us  home. 

But  I  think  that  was  really  my  break  with 
academe,  although  I  did  end  up  again  at  the  Hilo 
College,  part  of  the  University  of  Hawaii,  as  a 
faculty  member — got  tenure  again,  got  full  pro¬ 
fessor,  and  all  that.  But  I  was  always  distant  from 
it  after  that.  And  whatever  sense  of  community 
that  I  had  felt  existed,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
was  gone. 

So  you  were  really  abandoned  by  ..  .  ? 

By  everybody.  By  the  Smithsonian.  As  far 
as  I’m  concerned,  all  the  aura  of  the  Smithsonian 
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is  just  pure  hogwash.  Well,  eventually  they  fired 
this  guy  who  was  running  this  program,  because 
he  was  also  using  those  funds  to  fly  his  girlfriend 
around  the  world  with  him. 

But  as  I  said,  one  of  these  people  that  I  met, 
who  were  on  counterpart  funds  making  these 
junkets  all  over  India,  I  met  them  later  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  I  said,  "Gee,  I  haven’t  seen  you  since 
India." 

lie  looked  at  me  and  said,  "I  was  never  in 
India." 

And  what  can  you  say?  I  said,  "Oh,  really?  I 
guess  I  made  a  mistake;  it’s  somebody  else." 

"I  was  never  in  India.  No,  we  couldn’t  have 
met  there."  So  the  whole  thing  was  just  smelly. 
And,  of  course,  the  kicker  is  the  Smithsonian  is 
saying  to  me  ....  I  managed  to  intercept  the 
president  or  the  chairman  or  whatever,  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Smithsonian  by  mail,  and  got  back 
this  curt  little  note  saying,  "The  Smithsonian 
has  never  associated  with  any  military  research," 
which  was  totally  irrelevant  to  what  I  was  talk¬ 
ing  about.  Well,  it  turns  out  that  the  Smithsonian 
was  using  any  number  of  millions  of  rupees  from 
this  same  fund  to  study  migratory  birds  in  south¬ 
ern  India  at  the  time  when  the  army  was  study¬ 
ing  how  to  use  migratory  birds  to  do  biological 
warfare.  I  think  that  really  is  why  this  guy  was 
never  in  India.  They  were  able  to  pull  the  plug 
on  this  thing. 

After  that,  I  was  active  in  the  anthropology 
association —  I  was  a  director  for  a  while — but  I 
never  really  again  felt  totally  at  home  in  the  aca¬ 
demic  world,  as  trusting  in  the  academic  world. 

Since  you  brought  it  up,  what  was  your  gen¬ 
eral  position  or  reaction  to  the  word  "Vietnam?" 

Well,  I’m  a  man  of  my  time.  And  what  I  knew 
about  Vietnam,  you  could  put  on  my  fingernail, 
when  all  this  started.  The  only  thing  I’d  read 
was  a  book  by  Gerald  Ilickey  from  Harvard, 
who’d  gone  over  there  almost  immediately,  very 
shortly  after  the  war,  when  you  could  still  do  it, 
and  done  some  study  in  the  villages.  His  studies 
ended,  largely  because  of  guerrilla  activity — the 
Vietcong  activity.  And  that’s  essentially  all  I 
knew. 

I  really  don’t  like  terrorists.  I  don’t,  and  blow¬ 
ing  up  some  poor  farmer  to  prove  that  his  gov¬ 
ernment  can’t  protect  him  is  not  what  I  call  le¬ 
gitimate  political  action,  not  even  a  legitimate 


military  action.  So  I  had,  in  a  sense,  kind  of  a 
negative  slant.  I  didn’t  know  anything  about  the 
South  Vietnamese  business,  but  I  knew  we  had 
a  thing  that  looked  like  Korea,  and  it  looked  to 
me  like  we’re  doing  the  same  thing.  So  I  would 
say  early  on  I  thought,  "Yeah,  sure.  That’s  the 
way  the  world  is." 

But  as  the  thing  went  on,  I  changed  from  a 
hawk  to  at  least  a  rather  ruffled  crow.  I  don’t 
know  that  I  ever  became  a  dove  or  not. 

It  was  so  clear  that  we  didn’t  have  the  slight¬ 
est  idea  what  we  were  doing  over  there  and  less 
of  an  idea  about  even  how  to  fight  the  thing  just 
on  a  purely  military,  professional  point  of  view; 
that  it  was  time  to  get  out.  I  really  took  the  po¬ 
sition  that  we  either  march  down  the  main  street 
in  Saigon  and  take  over  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  and  declare  ourselves  in  charge,  or 
we  pack  up  our  guys  and  bring  them  home,  be¬ 
cause  we’re  killing  a  lot  of  people  for  no  purpose 
at  all. 

So  that’s  essentially  where  I  stood.  And  by 
the  time  it  was  over,  it  was  very  clear  that  we 
just  did  not  have  any  idea  what  we  were  doing, 
and  it  was  absolute  insanity.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
tragedies  in  our  time — it  destroyed  Lyndon 
Johnson,  who  potentially  was  one  of  our  great 
presidents,  simply  because  of  that  goddamn 
macho  Texas  nonsense,  that  not  only  he  did, 
but  Nixon  did.  "I’m  not  going  to  be  the  first  presi¬ 
dent  to  lose  a  war!" 

Nixon  was  a  little  shrewder.  He  said,  "Well, 
I’m  going  to  say  I  won  it  and  then  lose  it."  But  of 
all  the  dumb  reasons.  And  when  I  was  in  the 
navy,  I  knew  guys  who  were  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf. 
And  one  thing  you  did  not  get  them  to  talk  about 
very  much  was  "What  went  on  that  night?" 

They’d  say,  "Well,  there  was  something  out 
there."  That  is  the  most  positive  statement  I  ever 
got  from  anybody.  So  here  was  this  whole  fabri¬ 
cation  which  then  resulted  in  58,000  guys  get¬ 
ting  killed,  the  country  getting  chopped  up.  It 
was  a  dreadful  sort  of  thing.  But  I  can’t  say  that 
I  knew  from  the  beginning  it  was  a  bad  thing. 

And  I  had  trouble  with  everybody,  in  the 
sense  that  I  had  these  huge  classes  at  Arizona — 
1,500  freshmen.  And  I  would  announce  the  first 
day  that  I  will  not  discuss  any  male  student’s 
grades  as  they  relate  to  his  draft  status,  which 
just  set  off  a  .  .  .  .  Because  you  used  to  get  that 
all  the  time:  "Well,  I've  got  to  pass  this,  because 
I’ll  get  dropped  from  school,  and  I’ll  be  drafted." 
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I  said,  "I  simply  will  not  deal  with  that  subject 
with  any  male  student,  and,  if  you  are  exempt, 
because  you’re  going  to  college,  there  is  some¬ 
body  over  there  now  in  your  place,  and  the  least 
you  can  do  is  study  hard  enough  to  get  a  D  or  G 
in  this  course,  or  he’ll  have  some  help." 

And  sure,  nobody  would  talk.  The  only 
people  that  talked  to  me  for  a  while  were  the 
ROTG  instructors.  And  they  didn’t  know  me.  I’d 
get  phone  calls,  because  at  that  time  I  had  a  big 
beard,  and  I  had  an  Afro  before  they  were  popu¬ 
lar,  so  I  was  a  hippie-looking  guy.  If  that  colonel 
had  ever  known  what  I  looked  like,  why,  he 
wouldn’t  have  known  what  to  do.  But,  no,  I  al¬ 
ways  took  that  position.  At  the  same  time,  be¬ 
ing  the  nearest  thing  to  a  hawk  you  could  find 
on  campus,  I  was  invited  to  panels  all  the  time. 
And  there’s  always  a  row  of  young  men  down  in 
there,  Young  Republicans,  who  were  just  really 
gung  ho  for  the  war.  And  they  stopped  inviting 
me  to  panels  when  I  said,  "You  really  support 
this  war?" 

"You  bet!  We've  got  to  stop  the  Communists!" 

And  I  said,  "Why,  then,  are  you  sitting  in 
that  chair  and  not  in  Vietnam?"  Oops!  That  was 
the  end  of  that!  So  I  saved  myself  a  lot  of  time 
on  panels. 

I  had  mixed  feelings  about  the  whole  thing. 
What  it  did  to  our  military  was  dreadful.  We’re 
still  probably  recovering  from  that.  It  really  de¬ 
stroyed  the  American  army  and  turned  it  into 
just  a  shambles.  And  it  didn’t  do  too  much  for 
the  navy  and  marine  corps,  either,  [laughter] 

If  somebody  said,  "What  do  you  think  of  Viet¬ 
nam?"  I’d  say,  "Vietnam  was  a  dreadful,  awful 
mistake."  But  I  can’t  say  that  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  I  was  sure  that  it  was.  I  don’t  think  any¬ 
body  in  my  time  would  be. 

Not  if  they’re  honest,  I  don’t  think  so. 

We  just  got  through  dealing  with  a  very  noble 
cause  of  whopping  Hitler  and  Tojo  and  stopping 
the  Communists  in  Korea,  and  this  looked  like 
the  same  thing.  It  really  turned  out  that  it  wasn’t. 
And  that’s  the  whole  point:  we  weren’t  stopping 
Communists  anywhere.  We  were  intervening  in 
a  damn  civil  war.  And  then  we  didn’t  even  know 
how  to  do  it. 

Of  course,  anything  run  by  Robert 
McNamara  has  got  to  be  a  disaster.  lie  has  moved 
from  destroying  the  Ford  Motor  Company  to  de¬ 


stroying  the  Department  of  Defense  to  turning 
the  World  Bank  into  a  shambles,  and  when  he 
retired  and  said  he  was  going  to  join  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  metro  system  in  Washington, 
I  went  out  and  bought  a  bicycle. 

But  he  was  a  certain  class  of  people  who 
move  from  one  disaster  to  another  higher  level 
of  disaster.  And  he  said,  "Geez,  I  made  a  big  mis¬ 
take."  So  I  guess  anybody  can  come  to  their 
senses. 

But  that  was  really  a  minority  view  in  aca¬ 
deme,  and  I  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  that  be¬ 
cause  of  my  association  with  the  naval  reserve. 
In  fact,  I  was  going  to  be  on  a  panel  at  I’ve  for¬ 
gotten  what  meetings.  And  I  got  a  phone  call.  I 
was  at  that  time  working  for  the  University  Re¬ 
search  Corporation  and  got  a  phone  call  from 
the  chairman  of  this  thing  saying  they  would 
not  need  me.  I  called  him  up,  because  these  were 
the  kind  of  things  where  you  volunteered,  and  I 
said,  "What  is  this  all  about?" 

And  he  said,  "Well,  because  of  your  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  military,  we  don’t  think  it’s  appro¬ 
priate." 

And  I  said,  "Do  you  want  to  reconsider  that?" 

He  said,  "Oh,  no!"  And  then  he  began  to  rave 
about  how  opposed  to  the  war  he  was.  He  said, 
"I  was  really  opposed  to  that  war.  I  was  so  op¬ 
posed,  I  adopted  a  Vietnamese  child." 

I  thought,  "Jesus,  that  poor  kid."  Being 
adopted  to  symbolize  your  father’s  opposition 
to  the  war.  What  he  didn’t  know  was  that  I  was 
on  the  board  of  directors.  I  guess  he  didn’t  look 
it  up.  So  I  brought  up  the  board  of  directors,  and 
I  said,  "This  is  restricting  academic  freedom." 
But  they  did  support  it,  and  they  refused  to  al¬ 
low  the  panel  to  perform. 

Because  it  was  a  violation  of  academic  free¬ 
dom? 

It  was.  Of  course,  it  was  a  violation  of  aca¬ 
demic  freedom.  It  was  legal  to  be  a  member  of 
the  naval  reserve.  Yes.  [laughter] 

And  the  fact  that  you  didn’t  particularly  like 
it  really  doesn’t  have  that  much  to  do  with  it  all. 
In  fact,  I  guess,  probably  I  even  did  that  out  of 
meanness,  that  I  was  on  the  faculty  at  Annapo¬ 
lis  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  anthropology  association.  And  there 
were  a  lot  of  people  who  were  kind  of  nervous.  I 
was  the  first  person  who  was  elected  as  an  ap- 
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plied  person  and  who  was  not  academic.  I  did 
not  hold  an  academic  position  when  I  was  run¬ 
ning,  and  then  I  went  to  Annapolis.  And  I  don’t 
think  I  ever  went  to  a  meeting  in  uniform,  but  I 
wish  I  had. 

You  said  your  job  in  Hilo  as  the  director  of  the 
Peace  Corps  overseas  was  the  most  rewarding 
job  you  had? 

Yes,  that  was  the  fun  job.  They  had  a  big, 
old,  abandoned  hospital  in  a  beautiful  setting  in 
Ililo. 

Just  so  that  I  can  get  this  straight,  you  hadn’t 
planned  on  going  there  at  all. 

No. 

This  was  a  stop,  because  that’s  as  far  as  the 
Smithsonian  could  get  you  back  from  India. 

Well,  I  had  six  months  left,  and  I  could  have 
gone  back  to  Arizona,  but  personally,  I  didn’t 
want  to  go  back.  I  had  just  had  a  research  project 
totally  collapse;  I  was  pretty  pissed  off  with  a  lot 
of  people.  I  had  some  friends  there  in  Hawaii, 
and  I  thought,  well,  I’ll  see  if  I  can’t  find  some¬ 
thing  to  do,  because  we’re  all  so  deeply  in  debt, 
and  I've  got  to  get  well.  So  I  went  to  the  chair¬ 
man,  and  he  suggested  this  thing,  and  I  went 
down.  They  had  a  bunch  of  ex-Peace  Corps  vol¬ 
unteers  in  various  administrative  positions,  but 
they  needed  somebody  to  do  cross-cultural  train¬ 
ing.  So  I  took  a  project.  I  think  it  was  the  first  in 
the  Philippine  project,  and  then  they  decided 
that  I’d  run  the  whole  cross-cultural  thing.  And 
I  did  that  for  at  least  two  years. 

Now,  were  you  actually  yourself  training  re¬ 
cruits? 

Yes.  But  I  also  had  set  up  the  program — hired 
the  trainers,  then  run  the  trainers  through  my 
little  training  program.  Hawaii  was  marvelous. 

I’ve  sort  of  forgotten,  because  you  have  such  a 
rich  vita  here,  but  was  that  your  first  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  Peace  Corps? 

No.  When  I  was  at  Los  Angeles  State,  they 
had  a  couple  of  Peace  Corps  projects,  and  I  was 


assistant  director  on  those.  Those  were  for  Latin 
America. 

And  was  that  doing  the  same  thing? 

Yes,  it  was  mostly  the  same.  In  those  days, 
well,  you  couldn’t  get  the  cross-cultural  train¬ 
ing,  so  we  had  to  smuggle  it  in.  Those  are  the 
Kennedy  days.  And  the  Peace  Corps  was  a  grand 
organization,  but  it  really  was  a  Kennedy  propa¬ 
ganda  thing,  and  they  wanted  to  control  that 
very  carefully.  There  was  nobody  in  that  sys¬ 
tem  who  really  got  hold  of  the  idea  of  cross-cul¬ 
tural  training. 

This  is  all  brotherhood  and  ....  Get  War¬ 
ren  to  tell  you!  He  was  involved,  I  think,  with 
the  first  Peace  Corps  training  program.  When 
he  made  recommendations  about  assignments 
based  on  what  he  knew  about  Liberia  and  par¬ 
ticular  people  in  Liberia,  they  froze  him  out. 

And  they  wouldn’t  let  any  of  us  go  in-coun- 
try.  The  only  people  who  get  in-country  evalua¬ 
tion  were  usually  newspaper  guys  that  Kennedy 
would  send  down.  And  their  real  job  was  to  make 
sure  there  wasn’t  anything  that  was  going  to 
backfire — any  scandals  or  anything.  At  that 
point,  it’s  really  difficult  to  work  it  in.  We  worked 
it  in  under  things  like  world  communism  and 
what-have-you,  hut  we  got  cross-cultural  train¬ 
ing  in  there. 

Now,  I’m  not  sure  I  understand  what  the  po¬ 
litical  fallout  would  have  been  for  them  about 
having  something  called  cross-cultural  train¬ 
ing.  I  just  don’t  understand. 

The  Peace  Corps,  like  it  or  not,  was  a  bu¬ 
reaucracy,  and  the  guys  in  Washington  didn’t 
know  about  this.  You’re  dealing  with  guys  like 
Michael  Rockefeller,  who  viewed  cross-cultural 
issues  as  ...  .  Oh  brother,  he’d  only  been  in 
Japan  for  a  couple  years,  and  he’s  running  around 
Washington  in  a  kimono. 

So  you  didn’t  need  this  kind  of  sensitizing,  is 
that  what  he  was  afraid  of? 

Yes !  You  just  had  to  be  a  good  American  and 
be  full  of  brotherhood  and  learn  the  language. 
The  Kennedys  had  had  so  many  triumphs  over 
language.  And  I  will  say  that  at  least  my  experi¬ 
ence  in  Peace  Corps,  that  their  language  train- 
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ing  was  marvelous.  It  really,  really  was  great. 
But  by  the  time  I  got  reinvolved  in  Hawaii,  the 
cross-cultural  thing  was  kosher.  It  was  just  that 
nobody  had  any  grasp  of  what  they  wanted.  And 
they  had  people  doing  sensitivity  workshops  and 
all  sorts  of  nonsense. 

And  Hawaii  was  marvelous!  Here  you  get  all 
these  middle-class  Caucasian  kids  from  the 
mainland  and  dump  them  in  Hawaii,  which  was 
60  percent  Japanese  and  40  percent  Filipino,  and 
you  had  a  laboratory  where  you  could  really  put 
them  out  there  and  do  training  on  an  experien¬ 
tial  basis.  It  was  great.  It  was  really  fun.  /  learned 
a  hell  of  a  lot  about  training  and  about  things  to 
do  and  about  how  people  reacted  to  different 
cultures  and  how  to  begin  to  structure  training. 

Now,  as  part  o  f  the  training,  too,  did  you  make 
recommendations  on  placement  based  on  how 
people  did  in  training,  or  by  this  tune  had  they 
received  their  assignment? 

No.  A  field  assessment  officer  would  show 
up,  and  this  was  always  a  psychologist.  We  had 
thirteen-week  training  programs,  and  he’d  show 
up  in  the  last  week  and  go  over  the  paper  and  all 
the  test  scores,  and  then  we’d  sit  around  in  com¬ 
mittee,  but  by  and  large  his  decisions  would  be 
kind  of  rubber-stamped.  Once  again,  I  got  into  a 
head-bucking,  because  the  guy  we  had  was  pretty 
sure  almost  everybody  was  a  homosexual. 

He’d  say,  "Oh,  I  know  how  to  ferret  these 
people  out,"  and  then  he  focused  in  on  one  guy. 
The  only  thing  I  could  say  about  this  guy,  he 
had  made  no  passes  at  anybody,  but  he  was  al¬ 
ways  clean.  He  was  a  very  neat  guy!  He  wore 
white  shirts,  and  he  laundered  them,  and  he  car¬ 
ried  a  parasol.  And  the  guy  said,  "Well,  my  God, 
he  carries  a  parasol!" 

I  reached  down  and  brought  up  my  parasol 
and  laid  it  on  the  table.  And  then  I  just  said,  "It 
rains  150  inches  in  Hilo." 

But  it  was  that  kind  of  thing.  But,  again,  God 
is  good  sometimes.  And  we  have  one  kid,  just  a 
big  kind  of  raw-boned  kid,  who  just  had  a  ter¬ 
rible  time  with  language,  and  he  was  going  to 
the  Philippines.  They  were  going  to  wash  him 
out.  But  I  had  been  watching  the  program,  and 
at  one  time  they  were  invited  to  a  dance  given 
by  the  Filipino  people  up  in  one  of  the  sugar 
towns.  All  of  your  Peace  Corps  guys  were  all 
standing  around.  And  some  Filipino  guy  said, 


"Hey,  you  don’t  like  our  girls?"  And  he  out  of  the 
whole  bunch  is  the  only  one  that  got  it.  He 
danced  with  every  woman  in  the  room.  Old  la¬ 
dies,  little  girls,  and  I  finally  had  to  say,  "Look, 
either  this  guy  goes  to  the  Philippines,  or  I  go 
home." 

So  very  reluctantly  they  said,  "Well,  we’ve 
got  this  funny  assignment  as  an  assistant  to  ani¬ 
mal  control,  as  a  dog  catcher!" 

And  they  sent  him.  He’s  the  only  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  that  the  government  of  the  Philippines 
asked  to  have  extended.  He  became  a  local  leg¬ 
end  in  some  part  of  the  Philippines.  And  the  two 
prize  students,  both  guys  from  New  York,  who 
cooled  the  language  and  everything  on  paper 
looked  right,  got  off  the  plane  in  Manila,  walked 
into  the  Peace  Corps  representative,  and  said, 
"We  resign."  They  didn’t  even  get  out  of  the  air¬ 
port.  I  was  smug  for  a  few  months,  I  will  tell  you 
that. 

Did  you  ever  have  any  desire  to  go  yourself?  I 
don’t  mean  as  a  volunteer,  but  to  go  to  those 
countries? 

Well,  at  that  point,  things  had  loosened  up 
to  the  point  that  we  often  did.  I  went  to  Korea 
and  the  Philippines  on  evaluation  programs,  fig¬ 
uring  out  things  that  would  help  us  in  the  next 
go-around.  It  wasn’t  nearly  as  tough.  There  were 
always  fund  limitations.  It  was  always  easier  to 
send  a  return  volunteer  to  tell  us  about  a  coun¬ 
try.  And  I'd  seen  that  somebody  else  went  down 
to  Thailand,  so  that  part  had  loosened  up. 

The  reason  to  keep  people  out  was,  really, 
politics  of  the  Kennedy  era.  They  had  some  early 
scandals.  They  had  a  postcard  somebody  had 
written  from  Africa  saying,  "Geez,  this  place 
stinks."  And  some  African  postal  worker  read  it. 

Then  there's  the  classic  story  about  the  girl 
who  was  in  Micronesia,  and  a  lady  stole  all  her 
tops,  so  she  had  to  go  naked  like  them.  I  don’t 
know  if  it's  totally  apocryphal,  but  it  hit  every 
newspaper. 

The  Ivennedys  are  very  sensitive,  so  they 
kept  monitoring  the  program  for  that,  but  they 
really  didn’t  see  any  reason  that,  "Here,  we’ll  tell 
you  what  the  program  is,  and  it’ll  be  teaching 
people  how  to  raise  chickens  in  Chile,  and  here 
it  is."  At  that  point  the  whole  cross-cultural  thing 
just  didn’t  register  with  them,  which  is  not  a 
surprise.  It  didn’t  register  with  a  lot  of  people. 
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Do  you  think  overall  it  has  been  a  success,  or 
have  you  been  too  removed? 

Hell,  I  don’t  know.  But  certainly  I  went  over 
and  evaluated  a  medical  program  where  these 
people  were  in  as  medical  assistants  in  various 
health  centers  in  Korea,  and  in  health  centers 
where  there  had  been  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer, 
they  could  locate  an  X-ray  within  five  minutes. 
In  those  without  a  volunteer,  it  sometimes  took 
two  days.  On  a  measurable  basis,  there’s  a  suc¬ 
cess.  Now,  where  it  went  from  there,  I  don’t 
know.  One  of  the  things  that  it  didn’t  do  was,  I 
think,  change  anybody’s  view  of  America. 

And  that  was  a  goal,  wasn’t  it? 

What  happened  was,  for  most  people  out¬ 
side  the  U.S.,  America  was  America,  but,  oh,  no, 
a  Peace  Corps  volunteer  was  different.  So  they 
loved  him.  "They’re  nice  people.  They’re  good, 
we  really  think  they’re  wonderful,  but  they’re 
Peace  Corps  volunteers."  And  I  have  people  say 
that  in  India  and  elsewhere.  "That’s  different. 
That’s  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer."  So  I  don’t  think 
it  made  any  major  shifts  in  popular  view  of  what 
America  is  and  what  Americans  were. 

But  a  kind  of  similar  thing  happened  with 
the  Navajo.  I’d  been  there  quite  a  while.  And 
Bruce  Arthur,  who  was  my  real  buddy,  finally 
said  to  me,  "Jim,  what  are  you  really  doing  here?" 

And  I  said,  "Well,  Bruce,  there’s  that  guy  on 
that  crew  over  in  Many  Farms."  There  were  a 
half  a  dozen  anthropologists  and  sociologists  over 
doing  some  kind  of  a  study  at  Many  Farms,  and 
they  had  been  out  to  Pinon  a  little  bit.  I  said, 
"Those  guys?  I’m  just  the  same  as  them." 

And  he  said,  "No,  you  ain’t  the  same  as 
them." 

I  got  to  thinking  about  it;  of  course,  I  wasn’t. 
They  came  out  there  in  khakis;  everybody  had 
the  proper  Navajo  jewelry  on  their  belts  and  ev¬ 
erything.  And  they  were  always  walking  around 
with  their  notebooks.  I  was  all  cruddy,  and  with 
a  beard,  and  I  herded  sheep.  And,  of  course,  I 
wasn’t  the  same  thing.  I  probably  didn’t  change 
anybody’s  view  about  what  anthropologists  were. 
I  just  became  ...  I  got  a  name  out  there,  Da-ga- 
so,  "Big,  hairy  face."  And  I  could  have  stayed  out 
there,  if  they  had  given  me  a  sheep  permit.  I 
was  happy  as  a  clam  out  there. 


So  you  felt  pretty  at  home  there,  too? 

I  always  feel  at  home  when  I’m  not  at  home. 
I  feel  at  home  in  Japan.  I  did  not  feel  at  home  in 
India.  India  is  a  fascinating  place,  but  I  did  not 
like  India.  I  don’t  know  why.  I  couldn’t  take  my 
eyes  off  it;  it  was  so  many  different  kinds  of  crazy 
people  doing  all  these  things.  But  there  was  just 
something  about  India  that  didn’t  cause  me  to 
get  that  "I’m  home  and  comfortable"  feeling.  But, 
yes,  with  the  Navajo,  once  it  started  rolling  and 
people  got  used  to  seeing  me  and  had  me 
placed — "He  lives  with  the  Arthurs" — that  was 
OK. 

After  you  did  your  work  with  the  Navajo,  at 
that  point,  had  you  any  ideas  of  coming  back 
to  Washoe  country  that  just  didn’t  pan  out,  or 
had  that  pretty  quickly  dissolved? 

By  then,  by  the  time  I  wrapped  it  up  with 
the  Navajo,  I  was  already  committed  to  go  to 
Washington.  I’d  gotten  the  fellowship.  And  I 
thought  about,  "How  could  I  get  back  to  the 
Washoe  country?"  but  it  just  never  flowed. 

Oh,  that’s  right.  You  went  to  the  University  of 
Washington  and  were  doing  the  Asian  study. 

And  then,  see,  I  went  directly  from  there  to 
Rochester,  and  that  was  my  first  full-time  job, 
the  University  of  Rochester.  And  that  wasn’t  con¬ 
ducive  to  going  to  the  Washoe.  It  wasn’t  condu¬ 
cive  to  anything.  My  God,  the  snow! 

[laughter]  I  notice  that  it  does  stand  out  in  your 
vita  that  you  got  this  one  little  sojourn  back  to 
snow  country,  and  then,  boy,  you  didn’t  last 
long  there. 

Well,  that  was  a  three-year  contract,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year  I  went  to  the  chair¬ 
man  and  said,  "Let  me  out  of  this  thing."  What 
I’d  done  is  I  sent  a  resume  to  every  school  west 
of  the  Rockies.  I  got  back  just  a  flat-out  offer 
from  Los  Angeles  State  and  took  it.  I  was  there 
only  a  year,  because  then  the  Arizona  thing  came 
up,  and  I  obviously  would  prefer  to  be  at  Ari¬ 
zona.  But  Rochester  itself  is  a  strange  town. 
Rochester  has  got  a  rotten  reputation  among 
traveling  salesmen.  They  will  do  anything  to 
avoid  spending  a  night  there. 
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Now,  how  on  earth  do  you  know  that? 

Because  I’ve  talked  to  traveling  salesmen! 
I’m  flying  around  and  talking  to  guys  on  Mohawk 
Airline.  I  remember  Alan  King  was  on  television 
years  ago,  telling  how  he  hated  to  do  shows  in 
Rochester,  because  everybody  was  so  nasty.  And 
that’s  it.  My  wife  used  to  come  home  from  shop¬ 
ping  in  tears  because  of  the  way  she’d  been 
treated  by  store  clerks.  Just  a  civic  nastiness 
about  the  place  and  a  smugness  that  just  left 
you  not .... 

So  the  University  of  Washington  was  a  post¬ 
doc,  and  did  you  have  any  intention  of  staying 
there? 

No.  Well,  if  they’d  have  offered  a  job,  I  would 
have  been  interested.  I’m  glad  I  didn’t,  because 
man,  it  rains  a  lot  up  there.  I  did  begin  to  realize 
that  those  three  months  of  no  sun  were  very 
depressing.  When  the  weather  is  good  up  there, 
it’s  the  most  beautiful  country  in  the  world.  But, 
gee  whiz!  Just  those  days  were  too  much  for  me. 
At  that  point  I’m  sure  that  had  they  offered,  I 
would  have  taken  it.  But  then  Rene  Millen  was 
at  Rochester,  and  then  Rene  was  up  at  Berkeley 
when  I  was  there  and  got  hold  of  me  and  flew 
me  back — all  the  big,  big  stuff — and  offered  me 
a  split  appointment:  a  professor  of  anthropol¬ 
ogy  in  Asian  studies. 

Which  must  have  appealed  to  you  a  great  deal. 

Yes,  that  suited  me.  And  a  funny  thing  about 
that,  the  guy  that  I  beat  out  of  the  job  was  so 
much  more  qualified  than  I.  It  was  David  Plath, 
who  really  was  a  Japanese  expert.  But  David’s 
degree  is  not  in  anthropology;  it  was  in  Asian 
studies,  and  the  department  didn’t  know  how  to 
evaluate  a  degree  in  Asian  studies,  and  I  had  a 
good,  solid  Berkeley  degree  in  anthropology  and 
got  the  job. 

But  Rochester  itself  was  a  school  that,  when 
Time  or  Newsweek  did  an  evaluation  of  colleges 
and  didn’t  include  Rochester  in  the  first  rank — 
they  were  called  a  "second-tier  Ivy  League" — 
they  were  outraged.  The  outrage  was  just  pal¬ 
pable. 

But  I  had  fun  there  one  way,  because  I  got 
out  in  the  country  and  got  into  the  fox-hunting 
crowd  and  spent  a  summer  working  on  a  farm 


that  still  used  horses.  I’d  been  reading  Medieval 
England ,  and  it  dealt  with  a  lot  of  data  drawn 
from  aerial  photographs  of  the  English  country¬ 
side,  which  still  shows  the  mark  of  medieval 
fields.  And  there  was  an  issue  about  something 
that  happens  with  the  plow  that  shaped  the  ends 
of  the  fields,  and  I  couldn’t  understand  it.  So  I 
put  an  ad  in  the  paper,  asking  for  any  farmers 
who  still  used  horses  to  get  in  touch  with  me. 
The  ad  didn’t  generate,  but  some  reporter  spot¬ 
ted  it,  and  he  called  me  up  and  said,  "What  the 
hell  is  this  all  about?"  So  I  told  him,  and  he  ran 
a  big  story  about  it,  and  I  began  to  get  farmers 
calling  up  from  all  over  the  Genesee  Valley.  I 
went  out  and  spent  most  of  the  summer  work¬ 
ing  with  a  guy  who  was  not  far  outside  of  Roch¬ 
ester  and  who  still  used  horses  on  his  farm.  So  I 
had  fun  there.  Partly,  I  really  couldn’t  cope  with 
the  weather.  If  you’re  from  southern  California, 
you  don't  know  what  to  do  with  a  year  where  it 
starts  snowing  in  October,  and  it’s  still  snowing 
in  May.  I  only  had  a  five-month  year,  so  it  was 
no  sacrifice  to  leave. 

Where  were  you  physically  located  when  you 
were  writing  The  Two  Worlds  of  the  Washo? 

Nineteen  sixty-three?  I  must  have  been  in 
Washington. 

Now,  how  did  you  find  out  about  the  series, 
and  how  did  that  wash  out? 

Well,  the  series  came  out  while  I  was  a  teach¬ 
ing  assistant.  The  first  year  I  was  a  teaching  as¬ 
sistant,  our  major  problem  was  finding  ethnog¬ 
raphies  that  weren’t  some  university  series — 
hooks  that  people  could  read,  and  then  we  could 
assign  to  a  big  class.  And  we  had  damn  little.  We 
had  The  Irish  Countryman,  and,  God,  they  were 
still  using  Our  Primitive  Contemporaries  and 
whatever  you  could  get  your  hands  on.  Then 
the  Spindlers  came  up  with  the  idea  of  that  se¬ 
ries,  originally  designed  to  sell  for  a  dollar.  And 
I  don’t  know  whether  I  wrote  to  the  Spindlers  or 
whether  I  wrote  directly  to  Holt. 


Now  what  do  you  have  to  say  about  the  issue 
of  anthropology  being  a  science,  versus  not? 
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I  guess  a  lot  of  people  think  it  is  resolved, 
but  it’s  not  resolved  to  me.  One  way  to  put  it  is 
that  I’m  not  too  sure  that  anthropology  or  eth¬ 
nology  is  a  science,  at  least  in  the  terms  of  how 
other  social  sciences  categorize  science.  On  a 
broader  level,  it’s  a  science  because  we  have  a 
theory;  we  have  concepts;  we  can  test  that 
theory  or  test  the  hypotheses.  We  can  do  all  that, 
but  you've  got  to  do  it  by  looking  at  people  and 
watching  people.  And  how  do  you  put  into  num¬ 
bers  or  "measurable"  things  a  Washoe  Indian  or 
a  Navajo  Indian  or  a  Tibetan’s  facial  expression 
when  they  tell  you  something?  So  in  a  real  sense, 
a  lot  of  what  we  do,  I  think,  maybe  falls  way 
back  into  the  old  natural  history  mode,  which 
was  not  a  bad  mode.  It  was  the  mode  that  cre¬ 
ated  all  the  social  sciences.  And  I  think  where 
we  really  got  off  the  hinges  was  while  I  was  at 
Berkeley — and  at  the  time  I  was  a  graduate  stu¬ 
dent,  so  I  didn’t  stand  up  and  shout  about  it — 
but  at  the  time  I  said,  "You  guys  just  stepped  on 
your  crank  in  this  thing."  The  NIMII  (National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health)  during  the  time,  and 
I  think  in  the  very  first  year  I  was  a  graduate 
student,  included  anthropology.  Prior  to  that  an¬ 
thropology  was  not  included. 

The  response  was  that  the  chairman  and  the 
senior  guys,  I  think,  from  every  major  depart¬ 
ment  dashed  back  to  Washington  to  have  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  program  directors  at  the  NIMII  to 
be  told  how  to  submit  a  proposal.  Of  course, 
NIMH  had  not  done  any  proposals  for  social  sci¬ 
ence,  or  at  least  not  for  anthropology,  so  essen¬ 
tially  what  they  did  is  say,  "We  want  proposals 
that  look  like  biological  science  proposals."  And 
as  far  as  I  know,  none  of  these  guys,  who  were 
all  really  foaming  at  the  mouth — this  was 
money — stood  up  and  said,  "We  don’t  do  that." 

They  came  back  and  told  us,  "You’ve  got  to 
make  your  proposals  look  like  biological  science 
proposals." 

And  I  remember  Sherwood  Washburn  stand¬ 
ing  there,  and,  of  course,  he,  being  a  physical 
guy,  was  more  comfortable  with  that  notion.  I 
remember  him  saying,  "Now,  a  biologist  can’t 
say,  'I  want  to  go  out  and  study  carbon.'" 

At  the  time  I  remember  thinking,  "But  we 
are  studying  carbon  very  often."  And,  "Why 
didn’t  you  people  lobby  for  our  science,  rather 
than  trying  to  change  it?"  I  think  that  kickoff 
amounted  to  a  very  important  flood  of  money 


from  which  I  benefited.  I  was  one  of  the  first  to 
get  an  NIMH  research  of  $7,500,  and  it  did  my 
fieldwork  and  kept  me  going. 

And  what  was  that  fieldwork? 

That  was  the  Navajo.  But  it  kept  me  alive  in 
Berkeley  and  wrote  my  dissertation  and  every¬ 
thing  for  a  lousy  $ 7,500. 

And  would  you  say  that  it  was  goal  oriented 
because  you  were  uniquely  studying  hus¬ 
bandry?  Was  that  what  made  them  respond  to 
your  proposal? 

No.  I  think  part  of  the  issue  was  that  there 
were  X  number  of  anthropology  fellowships,  or 
whatever  they  called  them,  grants,  going  to  be 
made.  Certainly,  Berkeley  was  going  to  get  a 
piece  of  the  money. 

I  do  remember  that  there  were  certain  sub¬ 
ject  areas  that  it  was  considered  smart  to  men¬ 
tion  in  your  proposal,  like  alcoholism.  And  you 
could  figure  out  how  this  might  really  teach  us 
something  about  it. 

Oh,  sort  of  like  AIDS  today. 

Yes.  The  sexy  subjects.  You  get  all  sorts  of 
money  if  you  can  figure  out  how  to  put  that  in 
your  proposal. 

There’s  always  been,  at  least  during  most  of 
my  career  as  an  anthropologist,  a  not  inconsid¬ 
erable  number  of  our  colleagues  who  live  in  a 
state  of  apology,  because  they  don’t  wear  white 
coats.  I  think  maybe  part  of  it,  to  be  a  good  eth¬ 
nographer,  you  really  have  to  have  a  lot  of  ego 
and  say,  "I  saw  that,  and  I  know  that’s  true,  and 
I  don’t  care.  This  is  the  truth." 

In  a  way,  of  the  four  fields  idea  of  anthropol¬ 
ogy,  if  you’re  doing  it  right,  it’s  the  least  condu¬ 
cive  to  those  kind  of  quantitative  data.  I  mean, 
linguistics,  physical,  and  archaeology  all .... 

You  know,  there  is  a  truism  which  drives  me 
crazy,  not  only  about  anthropology,  but  about  a 
lot  of  the  soft  sciences.  Things  need  to  be  mea¬ 
surable.  But  one  cannot  measure  things  until 
you  have  a  unit  of  measurement.  And  what  has 
happened  over  and  over  again  is  people  have 
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skipped  that  stage.  Or,  they’ve  gone  to  look  for 
their  keys  under  the  lamplight,  although  they 
lost  them  back  in  the  alley,  because  it’s  easier 
that  way.  And  this  is  an  issue  that  I  came  across 
-very  heavily  when  I  was  .... 

Can  you  think  o  f  an  example  of  someone  who 
"skipped  that  stage, "  because  this  is  really  im¬ 
portant. 

They  just  applied  numbers.  You’ve  got  things 
like  the  Likert  scale,  and  you  can  ask  that  ques¬ 
tion — agree  strongly,  disagree  strongly — and  pre¬ 
tend  you’re  measuring  something. 

Are  there  people  that  do  ethnography  with  those 
kinds  of  tools? 

I  don’t  know.  I’ve  certainly  run  into  it.  The 
incident  that  strikes  me  the  most  was  a  very 
small  conference  back  in  1978  or  so  in  Annapo¬ 
lis,  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Naval  Research, 
that  was  really  trying  to  find  out,  in  a  very  hon¬ 
est  way,  "How  can  we  find  out  the  state  of  our 
people — whether  things  are  working  in  naval 
personnel?"  And  they  had  a  very  interesting 
group  of  people.  The  bulk  of  them  were  federal 
personnel  researchers,  which  meant  they  were 
mostly  psychologists  or  psychiatrists.  But  they 
had  a  guy  from  naval  intelligence,  and  then  they 
had  me,  and  Sabre,  my  then-wife,  who  was  at 
that  time  also  working  as  a  consultant  for  the 
navy.  I  was  in  the  navy,  and  I  made  a  statement; 
I  said  that  our  young  recruits  simply  don’t  know 
what’s  happening  to  them. 

And  they  said,  "Well,  why  don’t  they?  What’s 
your  proof?" 

I  said,  "I’ll  tell  you  what  my  proof  is."  While 
I  was  on  active  duty  in  San  Diego,  my  office  win¬ 
dow  was  right  above  a  row  of  what  we  called 
"gedunk"  machines,  you  know,  candy  and  good¬ 
ies.  At  ten  o’clock  every  morning,  those  recruits 
got  a  break,  and  they  would  flood  to  those  ma¬ 
chines  and  strip  them.  In  five  minutes  they 
would  be  empty,  and  they  would  talk,  and  I  used 
to  listen  to  them.  These  were  kids  almost  at  the 
end  of  their  recruit  training,  and  they  were  all 
excited  about  what  their  school  assignments 
would  be,  so  that’s  what  they  were  talking  about. 
And  one  of  them  said,  "I’m  going  to  AZ  school." 

Another  one  said,  "What’s  AZ?" 


And  the  kid  said,  "I  don’t  know." 

I  said,  "That’s  my  proof."  And  the  psychia¬ 
trist/psychologist  went  crazy.  "But,  you  don’t 
have  any  sample?" 

And  I  said,  "Of  course,  I  have  a  sample.  The 
navy  gave  me  the  sample.  It’s  people  from  sev¬ 
enteen  to  twenty-one  with  a  high  school  educa¬ 
tion  who  are  in  certain  physical  health,  who’ve 
met  certain  mental  standards.  That’s  a  natural 
sample,  and  out  of  that  I  just  listen.  And  that’s 
real.  Now,  you  want  to  take  them  in  a  room  and 
set  them  up  in  an  artificial  situation  and  give 
them  questions  and  call  it  real,  you  do  that." 
And  the  only  guy  who  agreed  with  me  was  a  na¬ 
val  intelligence  guy,  who,  if  naval  intelligence 
pays  off  and  does  its  job  properly,  they  have  to 
tell  you  what’s  real. 

In  talking  about  your  construction  of  The  Two 
Worlds  of  the  Washo,  you  did  a  lot  of  research 
in  newspaper  files,  and  you  talked  to  a  lot  of 
the  other  residents  of  the  valley  who  had  lived 
and  worked  with  the  Washoe  for  years. 

And  I  read  histories  of  Nevada. 

I  asked  you  if,  in  a  way,  it  was  like  doing  in- 
depth  journalism. 

I  guess  so.  And  why  not?  I  will  still  say  that 
the  picture  I  presented  of  the  Washoe  in  the 
book,  while  from  any  individual  Washoe’s  point 
of  view  probably  is  not  100  percent  accurate, 
comes  fairly  close  to  a  general  statement  of  the 
condition  of  a  group  of  people  during  a  rather 
undefined  period — let’s  say  from  1860  to  1910 
or  so.  And  it’s  based  on  what  people,  many  of 
them  old  enough,  as  I  recall,  or  at  least  who  had 
mothers  and  fathers  who  lived  under  those  con¬ 
ditions,  what  was  told  to  them.  IIow  else  would 
you  do  it?  There’s  the  other  question:  How  else 
would  you  do  it?  What  methodology  would  you 
suggest?  Your  source  is  some  guy  with  a  name 
and  a  social-cultural  history  and  identification, 
who  says,  "This  is  what  my  grandmother  told 
me." 

And  we  talked  a  little  bit  about  your  associa¬ 
tion  with  Roy  Janies,  that  he  woidd  take  you 
with  him  when  he  wanted  an  expert,  I  suppose, 
for  hunting  or  whatever.  Also,  you  mentioned 
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Hank  Pete,  because  many  of  these  people  are 
showing  up  time  and  time  again  in  many 
people’s  work. 

Oh,  I  don’t  think  there’s  any  question  about 
that.  As  I  said  yesterday,  I  think  there  was  a 
group  of  Washoe  in  that  Gardnerville-Minden- 
Woodfords  area  who  were  the  people  who  talked 
about  being  Washoe  to  white  guys.  And  other 
Washoe  just  didn’t  do  it.  Maybe  internally  there 
was  a  kind  of  an  assignment  of  specialty,  that, 
"Roy  does  that.  I  don’t  want  to  interfere." 

Or  somebody  just  says,  "I  don’t  want  to  talk 
to  those  guys.  Send  them  to  Roy  James.  He’ll 
talk  to  them." 

Well,  another  figure  that  I  wanted  to  ask  you 
about  is  George  Snooks,  who  appears  over  and 
over  again.  I  wonder  if  you  talked  to  h  im. 

I  think  I  did.  My  guy,  I  think,  was  Rupert, 
mostly,  that  I  talked  to. 

Henry  Rupert? 

Yes.  Warren  brought  that  name  up,  and  I’m 
a  victim  of  exactly  what  you’re  talking  about.  I 
read  every  Washoe  ethnography  and  those  same 
names,  I  got  to  the  point  where — now  it’s  what, 
thirty,  almost  forty  years  ago — did  I  talk  to  that 
guy,  or  did  I  read  about  that  guy? 

Yes.  But  Rupert  is  a  personality  you  remember. 

Yes.  Yes. 

In  talking  about  the  effect  this  period  of  time 
had  on  you  personally,  when  you  think  of 
Washoe  country,  does  it  conjure  up  for  you  par¬ 
ticular  individuals  ? 

Not  too  much.  Roy  James,  I'll  think  of.  I 
think  of  Ilank  Pete  mostly  as  a  character.  I  think 
of  certain  moments  when  I  was  talking  to  Rupert, 
like  when  he  was  talking  about  curing,  and  then 
he’d  look  and  say,  "It’s  all  psychological,"  or,  "You 
can  find  that  in  Kroeber,"  and  those  moments 
stick.  I  can’t  say  there  was  any  overwhelming 
personality. 

If  you  say,  "What  do  you  remember  most  of 
Minden,  Gardnerville?"  it  was  the  Joyland  Cafe. 


Because  it’s  a  significantly  different  experience 
than  you  described  among  the  Navajo,  because 
you  mentioned  people’s  names  and  things,  be¬ 
cause  you  really  were  experiencing  .... 

I  lived  there.  I  had  to.  I  did  not  live  among 
the  Washoe,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  neither  has 
anybody  else,  unless  conditions  at  Dresslerville 
or  someplace  have  changed  a  lot.  I  went  out  to 
Dresslerville.  I  never  can  say  I  felt  welcome  in 
Dresslerville,  even  if  I  had  an  arranged  meeting. 

So  there  really  wasn ’t  a  person  that  became  kind 
of  your  sponsor,  as  far  as  the  community  at 
large  was  concerned? 

No,  I  don’t  think  so.  If  any,  it  would  be  Roy 
James.  And  you  knew  all  the  time  that  that  re¬ 
lationship  was  developed  with  Roy’s  agenda  in 
mind,  vis-a-vis  the  rest  of  the  Washoe,  to  which 
you  were  not  really  privy.  And  I  say  that  with¬ 
out  any  pejorative  involved,  but  there  are  al¬ 
ways  lots  and  lots  of  activities  in  my  life,  in 
anybody’s  life,  where  you  don’t  develop  a  warm, 
personal  sort  of  a  relationship. 

No,  and  it’s  not  necessary.  So  we  were  talking 
about  how  a  lot  of  ethnographers  describe  their 
relationship  and  their  field  experiences  as  hav¬ 
ing  met  a  particular  individual  of  the  culture 
who  becomes  the  sponsor  almost,  and  you  pri¬ 
marily  rely  on  key  informants.  And  it  sounds 
like  you  were  really  more  relying  on  your  own 
observations,  talking  to  people. 

Well,  yes.  And  on  one  level,  that’s  true.  And 
the  other  level  is,  there  weren’t  many  things  to 
observe.  Given  the  state  of  western  Nevada  so¬ 
ciety  in  that  area,  the  Washoe  didn’t  constitute 
some  discreet  bunch  of  people.  I  mean,  here’s 
the  James  guys  up  in  Woodfords,  and  here’s 
Dresslerville,  and  here’s  somebody  who  lives 
someplace  else,  and  here’s  somebody  who  re¬ 
ally  doesn’t  live  anyplace  but  wanders  from 
Carson  City  to  Dresslerville  to  Woodfords. 

So  there  really  wasn’t  an  opportunity  to  do 
something  like  go  pine-nutting  with  people. 

No,  no.  In  fact,  at  that  point  I  don’t  remem¬ 
ber  anybody  really  seriously  talking  about  going 
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pine-nutting.  That  was  something  they  used  to 
do. 

And  could  describe  in  terms  of  the  past. 

Yes.  And  as  I  say,  Warren  went  on  a  rabbit 
drive.  I  think  there  were  three  guys,  as  I  recall 
Warren  describing  it.  But  all  during  the  whole 
time  I  was  there,  which  is  the  summer,  which  is 
not  the  real  time  to  do  rabbits  anyway,  there 
was  nothing  like  that. 

And  do  you  remember  the  months  that  you  were 
there? 

Summer  vacation,  so  it  was  June,  July,  Au¬ 
gust.  It  was  really  hooking  onto  key  informants 
and  people  from  Grace,  who  said,  yes,  she  had 
talked  to  this  guy  and  that  guy. 

Did  she  give  you  any  of  her  field  notes? 

No.  I  didn’t  want  them.  First,  I’ll  be  very  hon¬ 
est.  I  have  reservations  about  the  local 
avocational  expert  whose  status  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  is  based  on  that.  She  wasn’t  all  that  anx¬ 
ious  to  dump  all  her  stuff  on  me,  anyway.  But  I 
figure,  if  and  when  people  like  that  .... 

She  was  still,  I  think,  somewhat  resentful — this 
is  what  I’ve  heard  about  the  whole  Berkeley  con¬ 
nection,  anyway — because  she  feels  her  work 
had  been  denigrated.  I  just  wondered  if  you 
were  aware  of  any  of  that  baggage. 

No,  as  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  the  few 
times  I  met  her,  she  was  very  personable  and, 
as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  reasonably  helpful. 
But  it’s  obvious  from  hearing  you  talk  that  there’s 
been  a  lot  of  us  come  out  here,  and  we  ended  up 
talking  to  pretty  much  the  same  bunch  of  people, 
although  now  we’ve  got  a  generational  gap.  A  lot 
of  them  have  died,  but  we’ve  got  replacements. 
And  that  makes  sense.  If  I  was  going  to  go  do  an 
ethnography  of  Pasadena,  I  would  start  out  look¬ 
ing  for  old  people  who  had  lived  in  Pasadena  a 
long  time,  and  particularly  if  I  wasn’t  really  in¬ 
terested  in  being  absolutely  honest.  If  I  had  a 
focus,  it  was  historical,  which  was  very  much 
more  the  culture  of  anthropology  of  that  time. 
It  was  not  to  describe  the  Washoe  as  they  lived 


today,  really,  but  to  try  to  capture  what  was 
Washoe  at  a  certain  time,  when  we  decided  there 
were  people  called  Washoe,  or  who  called  them¬ 
selves  Washoe. 

I  want  to  talk  about  needing  to  make  ethnogra¬ 
phy  science  and  the  fact  that  the  other  three 
fields  of  anthropology  can  somehow  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  kind  of  bridge  that  gap,  just  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  data  that’s  collected.  It  can 
be  measured  for  the  most  part.  There  is  an  is¬ 
sue  of  accountability. 

Accountability  has  nothing  to  do  with  sci¬ 
ence.  Journalists  are  accountable;  lawyers  are 
accountable;  plumbers  are  accountable. 

Well,  for  instance,  in  the  navy  or  anyplace  else, 
when  you  have  stated,  "This  is  what  I  saw.  This 
was  the  culture  at  the  time,"  and  somebody 
wants  to  question  that,  how  do  you  make  your¬ 
self  accountable? 

All  right.  If  we  take  the  navy  thing,  the  first 
thing  I  do  is  I  lean  on  the  table  so  they  see  all 
my  hash  marks,  and  I  make  sure  they  see  all 
my  medals.  I  establish  my  credibility  as  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  that  community.  And  then  you’ve  got  to 
consider,  are  people  going  to  believe  you  or  not? 
Given  a  navy  commission  officer’s  education, 
most  of  them  are  engineers.  There  are  any  num¬ 
ber  of  guys  who  really  never  believed  this  kind 
of  stuff,  because  there  are  no  formulas,  there’s 
no  numbers,  and  that’s,  in  their  mind,  what  con¬ 
stitutes  reality.  In  my  mind,  particularly,  we’re 
dealing  with  the  human  issue,  numbers  are  al¬ 
most  never  reality. 

I’ll  give  an  example.  The  Navajo  have  been 
identified,  ever  since  anybody  started  writing 
about  them,  as  matrilineal.  And,  oh,  God,  one 
of  the  guys  at  Arizona,  who  was  at  that  point  a 
reasonably  young  guy,  went  up,  and  he  counted 
things  up  there.  And  he  came  back  and  said, 
"No!  They  aren’t  matrilineal  or  matrilocal  at  all. 
Fifty-one  percent  of  the  couples  were  not  living 
in  a  matrilocal  situation,  so  they’re  not  matrilo¬ 
cal." 

And  we  got  in  quite  a  debate.  I  said,  "That’s 
nonsense.  That  isn’t  even  the  question  to  ask. 
It’s  if  they  aren’t  living  matrilocally,  did  you  ask 
them  why  not?"  And  I  did  ask  them. 
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At  each  point,  you  got  an  excuse,  a  reason. 
"Well,  her  family  is  down  in  the  south,  and 
they’re  poor,  and  they  can’t  keep  any  more 
sheep,"  or  "I  can’t  stand  her  father."  A  real  hu¬ 
man  sort  of  thing.  Those  were  acceptable  ex¬ 
cuses  to  break  the  pattern.  And  that’s  where  you 
find  out  where  the  culture  is;  you  don’t  count 
people,  because  those  51  percent  of  the  people 
were  living  outside  what  they  thought  was  the 
absolute  ideal  way  to  live. 

Just  as  in  Japan  now,  probably  90  percent  of 
the  families  are  living  outside  what  the  Japanese 
still  consider  the  ideal  way — that  is,  a  multigen- 
erational  family.  Very  few  people  live  that  way 
in  Japan  anymore,  because  it’s  urban,  and  mul- 
tigenerational  families  require  room  that  you  just 
don’t  have.  But  that’s  considered  a  violation  of 
the  norm.  And  how  do  we  deal  with  this?  "How 
can  we  handle  old  folks  living  by  themselves?" 
The  very  fact  that  the  question  is  asked  means 
that  it  wasn’t  a  problem  at  some  time  in  the  past. 

I  don’t  know  how  you  codify  that  kind  of 
stuff.  You  lay  it  out — you  lay  out  your  arguments, 
and  if  somebody  can’t  grasp  them,  tough.  I  can’t 
understand  lots  of  things  that  astrophysicists  talk 
about.  I  have  no  idea  what  they’re  talking  about. 
They  can  give  me  all  the  proofs  they  want;  it 
doesn’t  mean  anything  to  me.  I’ll  take  their  word 
for  it,  because  that’s  their  game.  And  what’s  in¬ 
teresting  about  it — and  this  is  one  of  the  things 
I’ve  said  often — is  that  anthropology  picked  the 
wrong  hard  sciences  to  imitate.  It  picked  phys¬ 
ics  or  biology,  where  research  is  done  essentially 
in  the  laboratory,  where  you  can  manipulate  the 
stuff  you  want  to  look  at.  They  should  have 
picked  astronomy.  Nobody  has  ever  made  a  star 
do  anything  differently  than  it  does.  Astronomy 
is  based  on  observing  phenomena.  Now,  maybe 
there’s  a  lot  of  that  that  you  can  put  numbers 
to,  in  terms  of  speeds  and  lights  and  all  that.  But 
all  of  that  is  simply  a  shorthand  way  to  report 
what  somebody  has  seen. 

You’ve  said  a  couple  of  times  that  there  is  a 
theory  in  cultural  anthropology,  and  I  know 
there’s  more  than  one,  but  I  just  wondered  if 
you  would  expand  on  that.  Is  that  a  definition 
of  culture? 

Well,  first,  our  basic  theory  is  culture,  which 
economists,  sociologists,  psychiatrists,  psycholo¬ 


gists  either  don’t  use  or  use  incorrectly.  So  that’s 
your  basic  thing. 

And  it  is  a  wiggly  one. 

How  wiggly  is  electricity?  Culture  is  just  like 
electricity,  conceptually.  You  cannot  see,  mea¬ 
sure,  or  do  anything  with  electricity  in  itself.  It’s 
only  in  its  expressions.  Now,  I  know  electricity 
will  move  that,  will  make  the  clock  go  around. 
And  I  think  that’s  the  way  culture  is,  too,  that 
we  can  only  understand  culture  in  terms  of  what 
the  common  element  is  between  the  Washoe 
clock  and  the  Navajo  fluorescent  light  and  the 
Tibetan  electric  engine. 

You’ve  said  when  you  took  that  anthropology 
class  that  it  was  a  means  to  really  put  in  con¬ 
text  your  life  experiences  up  to  that  time.  So 
are  you  looking  for  universals? 

Not  particularly. 

Does  one  look  for  the  "laws  of  cultural  change?" 
Because  your  analogy  was  electricity — it’s  still 
electricity,  but  it  has  different  expression. 

Well,  and  certainly.  At  the  same  level  that 
you  think  about  that,  we  can  think  about  that 
in,  “If  you  take  culture  and  you  run  it  through  a 
fluorescent  light  bulb,  you’ll  get  X.  If  you  run  it 
through  an  electric  motor,  you’ll  get  Y."  Sure. 
And  we  talked  about  some  of  that  earlier  in  terms 
of  interventions.  If  you  intervene  properly,  if  you 
accept  the  concept  of  culture — and  I  think  we 
should  have  learned  about  change  and  the  time 
depth  of  change  and  what-have-you — I  think  you 
can  say,  "OIv.  What  are  some  of  the  basic  things 
in  any  change  situation  that  we  want  to  intro¬ 
duce  or  intervene  in?" 

Very  often,  then,  you’re  going  to  run  into, 
"Well,  we  can’t  do  that.  We  can’t  do  that  with 
electricity  unless  we  have  a  ground,"  or  "We  can’t 
do  that  unless  we’re  hooked  up  to  an  electrical 
source,"  or  whatever  it  is.  But,  gee,  I  hadn’t  even 
heard  that  term  for  so  long — "a  search  for  cul¬ 
tural  universals."  My  God,  we’ve  been  searching 
for  cultural  universals  for  as  long  as  I’ve  been  in 
the  game,  and  I  think  we  probably  found  them 
and  ignored  them.  And,  boy,  this  is  hardly  a  new 
phrase.  Cultures  have  patterns.  That’s  a  univer- 
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sal.  And  that  means  that  I  can  learn  about  this 
part  of  culture  by  watching  that  part  of  culture. 
That’s  one  of  the  things  I  work  on  with  these 
businesses. 

So  it’s  an  entire  entity  in  itself? 

And  what  does  that  imply?  That  means 
there’s  something  way  down  deeper  that  we  be¬ 
gan  to  deal  with  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  about 
this  kind  of  deeper  structure,  that  if  the  way  a 
waitress  in  a  coffee  shop  serves  you  the  tea  can 
relate  to  the  way  you  negotiate  a  contract — and 
I  assure  you  that  there  are  common  patterns 
there — that  must  mean  that  there’s  something 
down  there  directing  this  whole  bunch  of  things, 
because  nobody  ever  gets  instruction  in  their 
life  on  how  to  precisely  operate  in  every  event 
that  you’re  going  to  have.  So  you  get  some  kind 
of  basic  instruction  very  early  on  that  says, 
"Here’s  how  you  interpret  the  events  that  occur 
to  you  and  how  you  structure  them." 

Now,  I  think  that’s  a  very  simplistic  expla¬ 
nation.  But  Ruth  Benedict  was  saying  that  and 
proving  it.  I  remember,  because  I  was  a  teach¬ 
ing  assistant  for  David  Mandelbaum.  And  in 
David  Mandelbaum's  class — and  this  is  now  fifty 
years  ago — we  used  Patterns  of  Culture.  And  he 
said,  "This  is  the  best  anthropology  book  that 
has  been  written  in  the  past  fifty  years." 

And  Benedict  was  quite  criticized  for  that, 
wasn’t  she? 

I  would  only  change  that,  now,  fifty  years 
later,  it  was  the  best  anthropology  book  that’s 
been  written  in  the  last  hundred  years,  because 
I  can  read  that  book  today  to  explain  what  just 
happened  in  the  kitchen  in  my  house  and  what 
just  happened  when  I  was  negotiating  a  contract 
with  the  Japan  Raisin  Association. 

Now,  she  was  interviewing  people  out  of  con¬ 
text;  she  never  went  to  Japan.  She  looked  at  lit¬ 
erature;  she  looked  at  the  movies;  she  read  fairy 
tales;  she  looked  at  religious  rituals;  she  talked 
to  old  people,  simply  because  she  couldn’t  go  to 
Japan  and  do  a  village  study.  And  out  of  all  those 
things,  she  got  the  essence  of  what  it  is  to  be 
Japanese,  that  is  still  as  valid.  And  I’m  not  alone 
in  saying  that.  I’ve  got  some  other  friends  who 
are  longtime  residents  of  Japan,  not  anthropolo¬ 


gists,  who  still  say,  "Jesus,  that  book  is  the  one 
that  I  read  that  made  more  sense  about  what 
was  happening  in  my  life  in  Japan." 

Do  you  like  the  term  "world  view"  to  describe 
what  culture  is? 

Yes.  I’ll  tell  you,  I’ve  gotten,  in  the  past  al¬ 
most  twenty  years,  I  think,  so  far  out  of  the  pure 
academic  thing  that  I  find  it  hard  to  respond  to 
questions  like  "world  view."  Those  are  nice 
words,  and  in  some  context  it’s  a  very  good  term 
to  use.  Is  it  so  profound  that  it’s  the  essence  of 
all  we  know  and  think  of?  I  don’t  know. 

Well,  I’m  very  interested  in  this  idea  of  how  a 
people  maintain  an  ethnic  identity,  when  most 
of  the  exterior  attributes  of  that  cultural  expres¬ 
sion  have  been  changed  completely,  but  there 
is  a  maintenance  of  an  identity.  And  that’s  what 
I’m  trying  to  get  at. 

It’s  that  you  apply  that  core  to  those  exter¬ 
nal  things  and  deal  with  them  from  that  core 
rather  than  from  a  Chinese  core  or  a  white  core. 

But  how  do  you  maintain  that?  How  do  you 
think  the  Washoe  have?  Why  are  the  Washoe 
still  Washoe,  for  instance? 

One,  because  they  say  they  are.  Two,  be¬ 
cause  at  least  some  of  them  are  still  hanging  onto 
the  language,  because  they  identify  with  a  piece 
of  ground.  And  see,  their  ground  is  different  than 
the  ground  we  see  when  we’re  standing  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  spot.  And  the  way  they  relate  to 
each  other  may  be  quite  different  than  the  way 
you  and  I  are  supposed  to  relate  to  each  other.  I 
don’t  know  that  much  about  the  Washoe. 

But,  as  an  example,  when  I  went  to  the  Na¬ 
vajo,  there  were  ethnographers,  and  there  were 
old  Navajo,  and,  well,  things  are  changed.  The 
Navajo,  they  aren’t  the  same.  They  aren’t  the 
Navajo.  But  the  Navajo  didn’t  think  so. 

We  know  that  Navajo  young  men,  for  good 
luck,  used  to  tie  an  eagle  feather  on  their  horse’s 
mane,  and  I  said,  "Oh,  wow,  these  are  all 
changed."  And  I’d  be  watching  on  the  highway, 
and  here  comes  a  Navajo  guy  in  a  brand-new 
Chevy  pickup  with  an  eagle  feather  hanging  from 
the  mirror.  Well,  it’s  changed!  The  way  he  gets 
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around.  The  way  he  looks  at  how  he  gets  around 
hasn’t  changed  at  all. 

And  I  see  that  in  Japan  something  fierce. 
The  people  that  Ruth  Benedict  talked  to  were 
people  who  lived  in  Japan  before  World  War  II. 
They  were  issei  and  had  come  over  here  to  the 
United  States  and  lived  here  for  a  long  time.  And 
Japan,  before  World  War  II,  as  you  looked  at  it, 
was  an  entirely  different  place  than  it  is  today. 
And  yet  those  key  principles  that  she  put  to¬ 
gether  on  how  people  relate  to  each  other,  in 
terms  of  seniority  and  what  constitutes  senior¬ 
ity  and  age  and  how  the  family  serves  as  a  model 
in  Japan  for  everything .  The  biggest  cor¬ 

poration  in  Japan  is  the  same  as  a  family  in  many 
ways.  The  word  is  the  same.  "Customer"  and 
"guest"  are  the  same  word.  You  were  treated  as  a 
guest,  which  is  something  I  have  a  terrible  time 
trying  to  convince  businessmen  from  America 
of  when  they  say,  "Now,  we  want  to  come  over 
there!  We've  got  to  have  a  meeting  with  this  guy 
and  that  guy." 

And  I  said,  "Well,  first,  you’re  already  run¬ 
ning  too  late.  We’ve  got  to  arrange  this."  Because, 
to  put  it  simply,  if  they  can’t  treat  you  as  a  guest, 
if  they’re  too  busy  or  they  have  other  people 
they  won’t  have  you.  And  you've  got  to  live  with 
that. 

Well,  most  of  them  can’t  live  with  it,  because, 
"Well,  this  is  business!  What’s  that  other  non¬ 
sense  and  that  serving  tea  and  all  that  stuff  have 
to  do  with  it?" 

I  said,  "It’s  business.  It’s  their  business,  and 
if  you  want  to  sell  your  75,000  whatever  you 
want  to  sell,  you’ve  got  to  at  least  recognize  that." 

I  think  what  I’m  saying  is  that  way  down 
here  is  that  core  which  is  Japan.  I  run  into  this 
with  Japanese.  I  gave  a  lecture  not  so  long  ago 
to  a  bunch  of  men.  Had  a  young  woman  there 
with  some  kind  of  a  facilitator,  and  she’d  spent 
quite  a  bit  of  time  out  of  Japan  and  spoke  very 
good  English.  She  said,  "Well,  I  don’t  think  of 
myself  as  Japanese."  Everything  about  her  was 
Japanese. 

And  I  said,  "Why?" 

She  said,  "Well,  I  just  don’t  behave  like  that." 

I  said,  "Behave  like  what?" 

"Like  Japanese  think  they  ought  to  behave," 
and  none  of  them  behave  that  way,  the  stereo¬ 
type  of  what  being  Japanese  is.  But  for  a  Japa¬ 
nese,  when  you  break  that  mold,  you  say,  "Oh, 
I’m  not  Japanese  anymore."  A  lot  of  other  cul¬ 


tures  aren’t  so  rigid.  But  the  facts  were  that  ev¬ 
ery  aspect — the  way  she  talked  to  me,  the  way 
she  talked  to  other  people,  the  way  she  did  her 
business — was  pure  Japanese.  But  she  couldn’t 
recognize  that,  because  she  was  living  on  the 
surface,  as  do  most  people.  We  talked  about  cul¬ 
ture  and  talked  about  food,  different  kinds  of 
food,  or  those  kinds  of  surface  sorts  of  things 
that  change.  We  know  that. 

I  wanted  to  ask  you  also — you  wrote  a  really 
interesting  statement  in  the  Washo  religion 
monograph.  You’d  mentioned  this  incident 
where  you  had  been  talking  to  someone  about 
the  peyotist  church  and  the  change  that  had 
taken  place  when  the  tepee  way  was  intro¬ 
duced. 

Yes.  Wow.  [laughter]  I  haven’t  read  that  for 
so  many  years,  that  book. 

I’m  just  trying  to  jog  your  memory  here,  because 
you  said  that  it  was  a  demonstration  o  f  how  a 
chance  remark  from  an  anthropologist  can  gen¬ 
erate  change,  because  there  was  an  anthropolo¬ 
gist  who  is  nameless,  which  is  fine,  who  had 
observed  at  a  peyote  meeting  that,  "Gee,  this 
isn’t  the  way  the  Plains  Indians  do  it."  And 
within  less  than  a  generation,  somebody  had 
said,  "Well,  OK,"  and  it  actually  incorporated 
some  of  these  things.  And  it  just  brings  up  a 
very  interesting  issue. 

See  where  it  went?  See  how  Indian  that  is? 
How  did  the  ghost  dance  spread  from  Wovoka? 
Indians  heard  about  him,  and,  God,  there's  this 
image.  I  love  it,  because  we  kind  of  think  of  these 
Indians  living  in  this  vacuum.  They  got  on  the 
train  and  came  out  to  Nevada  to  go  see  him  and 
learn  his  way.  These  guys  heard  about  some 
other  way  and  traveled  to  South  Dakota  or  Okla¬ 
homa  to  find  out.  That’s  very  Indian.  It  gener¬ 
ated  change  here,  but  there’s  something  down 
there  that  was  working  all  the  time.  To  seek  a 
way,  that  people  have  a  way  that’s  almost  a  com¬ 
modity  that  you  can  go  and  learn  and  bring 
home,  is  not  unique  to  Washoe.  It’s  part  and 
parcel  of  the  whole  last  hundred  or  so  years,  I 
think,  of  American  Indians. 

And  maybe  more. 
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Maybe  more.  I  think  we’ve  really  underesti¬ 
mated  the  network  for  change.  In  fact,  I  can’t 
remember  where,  but  I  was  reading  that  you 
were  particularly  interested  in  the  co-issue  of 
"Were  there  bison?" 

Yes.  Yes. 

And  you  had  basically  concluded  that  the  bi¬ 
son  hunt  as  a  cultural  element,  if  I  can  use  that 
term,  was  a  residt  of  historical  contact.  You 
made  some  comment  that  I  agree  with,  that 
Stewart’s  idea  of  these  environmentally  deter¬ 
mined  patterns  were  kind  of  ahistorical  in  their 
analysis,  because  the  bison  hunt  was  spread¬ 
ing  west.  I  think  I’ve  butchered  your  entire  ar¬ 
gument,  but ....  [laughter] 

Well,  what  I  do  remember  is  that  I  took  some 
exception  to  Stewart  on  the  basis  that  a  lot  of 
the  things  then  that  were  happening,  as  the 
whites  moved  in  and  changed  the  environment 
in  such  a  way  that  old  patterns  could  be  applied 
at  different  places — that  is,  digging  irrigation  ca¬ 
nals  created  new  places  for  willows  to  grow  and 
for  baskets  for  weaving.  And  they  report  that, 
geez,  how  great  it  was  that  this  is  the  golden  age 
when  we  had  all  these  new  waterways  to  find 
willow,  and  we  didn’t  have  to  go  so  far  to  get 
basketry. 

My  memory  about  the  bison  thing  was  an 
argument  with  some  historian  who’d  written, 
"He’s  the  buffalo  man."  And  it  concluded  that 
the  bison  had  not  extended  into  Nevada  and  in 
the  basin.  I  argued,  because  nobody  had  re¬ 
ported  ....  Typical  historian.  If  it’s  not  written 
down,  it  didn’t  happen.  I  said,  "Why  then  do  we 
find,  all  over  this  area,  Buffalo  Springs  and  Buf¬ 
falo  Hill?"  Maybe  nobody  saw  buffalo,  but  they 
must  have  seen  something.  Why  not  call  it  Jack- 
rabbit  Springs? 

Buffalo  skulls,  bones,  what-have-you.  And 
with  the  Washoe,  now,  boy,  it’s  been  so  long.  As 
I  was  going  over  animal  names,  there  was  an 
animal  name  that  they  couldn’t  put  an  animal 
to  anymore,  and  they  didn’t  really  have  a  de¬ 
scription  of  it.  I  don’t  know  what  that  was,  but 
taking  the  fauna  of  North  America  and  putting  it 
all  together — and  it  was  a  big  animal — I  would 
suspect  that  might  well  have  been  the  buffalo.  It 
was  clearly  not  as  common  over  here  as  it  was 
on  the  Great  Plains,  but  the  chances  of  them 


being  over  here  is  certainly  as  big  as  the  chances 
of  there  being  buffalo  in  Pennsylvania,  and  we 
know  there  were  buffalo  in  Pennsylvania. 

So  what  I  was  really  arguing  was  historiog¬ 
raphy,  again — the  issue  of  evidence,  that  the  his¬ 
torian  searches  forever  to  find  something  writ¬ 
ten  down.  And  I’m  saying,  "Use  your  head!  Ob¬ 
serve  the  context  of  the  written  word  and  the 
country  you’re  in  or  you’re  talking  about,  and 
that,  too,  is  evidence." 

I  don’t  know  why  this  popped  into  my  head, 
except  in  terms  of  written  evidence,  but  one  of 
the  things  that  Rich  Randolph  and  I  have  talked 
about  often,  which  we  will  end  up  never  doing, 
since  we’re  both  getting  to  be  too  old  and 
creaky  .... 

Are  you  still  in  contact  with  him? 

Oh,  all  the  time.  Rich  is  the  nearest  thing 
I’ve  got  to  a  brother.  So  we  see  each  other,  on 
the  e-mail.  Almost  any  time  I  come  over  here. 

Is  he  still  involved  in  academics? 

Pie  retired  last  year  from  Santa  Cruz.  He’s 
still  teaching.  Rich  brought  it  up,  that  in  the 
settlement  of  the  West,  and  perhaps  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  frontier  area,  one  area  that 
really  has  not  been  explored  is  the  role  of  In¬ 
dian  women — in  fact,  the  role  of  women  in  gen¬ 
eral.  We’ve  got  the  noble  pioneer  lady,  but  the 
question  of,  how  did  white  men  learn  to  live  in 
these  different  environments?  And  there’s  just 
enough  of  a  hint  to  suggest  they  learned  it  from 
Indian  women.  Then  we  have  one  symbolic 
thing,  Sacajawea. 

A  tremendous  symbol. 

But  Sacajawea  is  identified  in  Lewis  and 
Clark’s  journal  as  one  of  the  Frenchman 
Charbonneau's  women.  James  Patty’s  work  down 
there.  Two  of  his  guys  dropped  out  and  stayed 
with  their  women,  and  that  was  the  end  of  it. 
We  just  didn’t  talk  about  that  anymore.  And  I 
suspect  very  strongly  that  you’ve  got  a  pattern 
of  the  key  informant  being  a  woman,  who  taught 
some  white  man  how  to  live  in  the  context  of 
the  frontier,  whether  it  was  in  Yucatan  or  wher¬ 
ever. 
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So  that’s  a  project  you  and  he  have  talked 
about? 

I  keep  trying  to  get  Martha  to  finish  up  and 
run  that  one  herself.  But  the  real  question  is, 
how  was  it  possible?  We  can  read  all  these  sto¬ 
ries  about  the  pioneers  starving,  and  yet  it’s  just 
over  the  hill  from  where  a  bunch  of  Indians  were 
sitting  around  being  fat.  Who  taught  these  people 
how  to  do  things? 

Then  the  question  is,  why  did  they  do  it?  [laugh¬ 
ter] 

Well,  human  beings  are  human  beings.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  most  of  our  frontier  guys,  Jim  Beckwourth 
and  that  kind  of  frontiersman,  all  spent  a  period 
of  time  living  with  one  or  more  Indian  women. 
Kit  Carson.  What  did  they  do?  Just  learn  how  to 
cook  fry  bread?  I  got  a  strong  feeling  that  they 
learned  how  to  live  and  how  to  negotiate,  how 
to  deal  with  other  Indians,  through  those  women. 
I  think  that  in  the  whole  chapter  there’s  noth¬ 
ing  better  in  any  serious  way. 

If  you  coidd  go  back  to  that  time,  taking  you 
back  down  to  Dresslerville  again  and  in  that 
time  period,  is  there  anything  you  wish  you’d 
done  differently  or  would  have  done  differently 
or  would  have  pursued  if  you  could  have? 

I  don’t  know  whether  I  could  have.  I  would 
have  always  liked  to  have  talked  to  more  people. 
I  think  I  probably  assumed  this  was  my  failing, 
but  it  may  not  have  been.  As  we  talk  about  this, 
it  seemed  that  I  kind  of  hit  a  group  of  names, 
and  then  there  was  no  farther  to  go.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  kind  of  said,  "Well,  gee,  you  didn’t  push  it 
hard  enough."  Maybe  there  was  nothing  to  push. 

When  I  came  away  from  the  Navajo,  there 
was  tons  of  stuff  about  the  Navajo  I  didn’t  know, 
but  I  didn’t  care.  I  really  approached  the  Navajo 
to  answer  this  question,  and  I  think  I  answered 
it  damn  near  as  completely  as  anybody  is  going 
to. 

I  think  we  talked  about  this  before,  but  if  you 
had  had  a  focus  for  the  Washoe,  what  do  you 
think  it  would  have  been? 

I’m  inclined  to  think  that  I  would  have  re¬ 
ally  explored  the  whole  issue  of  hunting  and  food 


gathering  more  deeply  than  I  did.  But  at  the  same 
time,  I  might  have  run  into  this  blank  wall  where 
there  was  nobody  who  wanted  to  tell  me  or  could 
tell  me  any  more  than  I  already  gathered. 

And,  now,  I  am  redefining  that  experience 
in  a  sense  with  talking  to  you,  that  there  just 
may  be  X  number  of  people  who  are  willing,  even 
possibly  socially  assigned,  to  that  job  or  who 
have  taken  that  job,  and  for  somebody  else  to 
begin  talking  to  the  anthropologist  would 
threaten  this  guy’s  status  in  the  tribe.  I  think 
there’s  no  question  about  that.  That,  I  think,  I 
was  aware  of,  that  if  I  go  out  and  start  talking  to 
other  people,  I’m  going  to  lose  this  guy.  He’s  go¬ 
ing  to  be  angry  at  me.  I  think  I  was  at  least  mar¬ 
ginally  aware  of  that  at  the  time. 

And  then  the  mechanics  of  what  you  were  do¬ 
ing  when  you ’d  get  back  after  a  conversation. 
Were  you  assembling  these  notes  in  the  eve¬ 
nings?  I’m  trying  to  get  you  from  being  this 
observant  person  to  going  back  to  write  and 
producing  these  really  thick  monographs  that 
you  produced  then. 

Yes,  that’s  what  I’d  do.  I’d  try  to  get  home  in 
the  evening  and  either  write  it  down  in  a  note¬ 
book  or  type  it  up  on  cards,  those  things  I 
thought  I’d  learned  that  day.  But  the  Washoe,  as 
a  book,  moved  very  rapidly  after  I  came  out  of 
the  field.  I  think  I  wrote  the  Washoe  in  four  weeks 
flat. 

I  write  fast,  and  I  had  the  story  I  wanted  to 
tell.  I’d  been  reading  all  this  material,  and  the 
story  fell  in  place.  What  do  people  do?  What  was 
their  year  like?  What  was  their  food  gathering 
like?  What  was  their  religion?  Boom,  boom, 
boom. 

And  the  model  was,  of  course,  the  Spindler 
series,  which  was  not  an  encyclopedia  of  Washoe 
life,  but  a  little  textbook  for  the  people,  with  a 
real  goal,  I  think,  of  presenting  a  hunting-gath¬ 
ering  people  as  a  hunting  and  gathering  people. 
The  only  other  hunter-gatherer  group  in  the 
Spindler  series  was  the  Arnhem  people,  the  Aus¬ 
tralians,  and  it  was  almost  entirely  devoted  to 
kinship  studies,  with  very  little  devoted  to  the 
reason  we  considered  them  special — that  they 
were  hunter  and  gatherers. 

So  you  wrote  that  in  four  weeks,  but  Washo  Re¬ 
ligion  came  out  very  quickly  also. 
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I  think  I  wrote  that  almost  as  soon  as  I  came 
back,  1963. 

Because  you  were  doing  your  Navajo  fieldwork, 
and  it  is  an  incredibly  prolific  period  for  you, 
those  years.  It’s  just  amazing. 

Well.  Remember,  I  came  from  the  writing 
world,  as  they  say.  The  Herald  Express  was 
eleven  deadlines  a  day.  So,  the  way  I  learned  to 
write  was  to  write  intensely  and  fast,  and  the 
book  did  flow.  It  was  my  memory.  There  was 
very  little  rewriting  that  I  did  and,  once  it  got  to 
the  editors,  very  little  fiddling  around  with  it. 

And  you  think  you  did  that  writing,  physically, 
at  the  University  of  Washington? 

I  can’t  remember  how  it  got  into  the  hands 
of  Holt.  The  only  thing  I  can  think  of  is  that  I 
talked  to  Dave  Boyd  at  an  AAA  meeting  at  some 
point. 

Because  that  came  before  the  Navajo  mono¬ 
graph,  right? 

Oh,  yes.  Now  you  were  asking  several  times 
about  the  impact  of  the  Washoe.  As  I  said  be¬ 
fore,  there  was  no  outstanding  personality,  and 
no  really  outstanding,  exciting  event  like  when 
I  was  with  the  Navajo,  the  first  night  I  was  going 
to  go  to  the  squaw  dance.  We’re  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  sagebrush  and  the  blackness,  and  you 
could  hear  the  singers  three  miles  away.  The 
hair  stood  up  on  the  back  of  your  neck,  and  you 
knew  you  were  into  something.  It  was  nothing 
like  with  the  Washoe.  But  what  the  Washoe  did 
was  make  me  a  professional.  Out  of  the  Washoe 
came  Washo  Religion,  which  was  accepted  and 
dealt  with  in  a  professional  manner  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  then  The  Two  Worlds  of 
the  Washo,  and  then  a  number  of  years  later  a 
contribution  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  the  West  on 
the  Indians  of  the  Great  Basin,  that.  Before  that, 
I’d  had  a  couple  of  papers  published  and  what- 
have-you,  but  it  was  that  period  and  that  expe¬ 
rience  and  the  results  of  that  experience  that 
really,  I  think,  established  me,  in  my  own  mind, 
as  a  professional  in  the  business,  and  I  had  cre¬ 
ated  the  artifacts  of  anthropology.  I  think  that 
was  probably  the  most  important  part  of  the 
game  for  me,  that  it  didn’t  have  any  long-term, 


emotional  sort  of  impact.  I  learned  a  lot  about 
asking  questions. 

And  approaching  people? 

Yes.  But  I  think  it  was  more  in  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  having  done  that.  Now,  I  could  have 
maybe  done  the  same  with  the  Booga  Booga  or 
the  Miwok  or  anybody  else,  but  that  was  the  first 
defined,  really  professional  experience. 

What  was  it  like  writing  that,  because  we’ve 
examined  quite  a  bit  the  process  of  collecting, 
being  in  the  field,  doing  the  fieldwork.  And  then 
when  you  drive  away  and  go  back  over  the  hill 
and  integrate  yourself  back  into  the  academic 
world  of  the  Bay  Area,  now  you’re  sitting  down, 
and  you’re  making  sense  of  what  you’ve  got. 
What  was  that  process  like  for  you?  It  sounds 
like  it  was  easy,  because  it  went  fast. 

Yes.  The  picture  of  what  I  wanted  to  say  was, 
"Here’s  a  bunch  of  people.  This  is  the  way  they 
lived,  and  they  represent  a  certain  thing,  a  cer¬ 
tain  level  of  human  activity.  And  here’s  the  way 
it  goes."  I’ve  even  forgotten  the  sequence  of 
events  in  the  book,  how  I  started  it.  But  I  was 
taking  the  standard  categories  that  the  ethno¬ 
graphic  world  had  set  up,  and  I  said,  "Here  are  a 
thousand  of  these  people."  I  don’t  remember  any 
struggle  with  either  of  those  books — the  Washoe 
or  the  Navajo.  Just,  it  was  there.  And  from  time 
to  time,  I’d  have  to  refer  to  a  note  about  a  place 
or  somebody’s  name  or  something. 

I  know  you  went  back  to  Navajo  country,  and 
I  just  wondered  if  you  ever  had,  in  the  process 
of  writing  the  Washoe  material,  thought,  “Oh, 
gee.  I  wish  I’d  asked  this. "? 

If  I  did,  I’ve  forgotten.  There  are  things  since, 
at  a  longer  and  different  context  I  would  have 
brought  up — and  not,  possibly,  a  different  people. 
Between  the  book  and  my  memory  of  informa¬ 
tion — and  I’m  not  too  sure  that  it’s  all  in  the 
book — there’s  a  contradiction  that  as  people  talk 
to  me  about  the  spring,  that  this  was  a  time  when 
food  supplies  had  become  very,  very  low.  And 
the  very  young  and  the  very  old  really  didn’t 
have  strength  enough  to  go  to  Tahoe  for  the  fish 
runs.  So  it  was  the  young  men  and  the  young 
women  who’d  survive  the  winter  more  that  went 
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up  there.  At  the  same  time — and  I’m  not  sure  if 
it's  in  the  book,  though  I  can’t  believe  it’s  not  in 
there  someplace — there  was  always  agreement 
among  all  those  people  that,  in  general,  they  col¬ 
lected  more  pine  nuts  than  they  could  ever  use 
and  that  often  they  still  had  pine  nuts  left  over 
from  last  year  when  the  next  season  came  in. 
And  that’s  a  kind  of  a  contradiction.  What  did 
they  do  with  the  stored  pine  nuts?  And,  appar¬ 
ently,  they  were  left  in  places,  and  some  of  them 
are  still  there,  but  although  there  was  a  food  sur¬ 
plus,  it  didn’t  always  seem  to  sustain  a  level  of 
health  and  activity.  That’s  always  puzzled  me, 
whether  it’s  perfectly  reasonable  to  assume  that 
they  stored  the  stuff,  and  then  as  the  winter  came 
on,  it  was  too  hard  to  go  get  it.  Or  is  there  really 
contradiction  in  the  information  itself?  But  that’s 
something  I  thought  about  years  later.  It  wasn’t 
at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  that. 

And  then  looking  at  the  whole  argument  that 
agriculture  developed  the  surplus.  Is  that  true, 
based  on  what  I  know  about  what  the  Washoe 
told  me? 

Well,  as  I  say,  on  that  the  issue,  really,  I  was 
thinking  about  the  broader,  generally  accepted 
notion  that  agriculture  produces  surpluses  of 
food,  and  that  allows  certain  things  to  happen. 
And  yet,  there  was  that  bit  of  data  out  of  the 
Washoe  and  a  lot  of  data  out  of  California  about 
people  who  didn’t  have  food  shortages  and  didn’t 
suddenly  become  civilized  because  of  it.  In  fact, 
they  were  quite  happy  to  sit  around  and  do  what 
they  did.  So,  it  generally  caused  me  in  some  ways 
to  question  the  general  theory,  which  is  clearly 
an  economic  theory.  It’s  driven  by  a  lot  of  west¬ 
ern  thought  rather  than  empirical  evidence. 

Did  you  ever  imagine,  when  you  were  writing 
that  book,  that  you’d  be  in  the  position  of  talk¬ 
ing  to  the  Washoe  themselves  about  collaborat¬ 
ing  on  a  revision? 

No,  that  kind  of  thing  nobody  talked  about 
in  those  days.  And  I  think,  in  a  way,  they  prob¬ 
ably  talk  about  it  too  much  now.  But  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  instance,  I  don’t  think  there’s  a  hell  of  a 
lot  that  any  living  Washoe  can  tell  anybody  about 
Washoe  traditional  life,  the  details  of  picking  and 
what-have-you.  They’re  dead!  And  they’re  now 
a  generation  and  a  half  removed  from  the  people 
that  told  me.  So  on  that  level,  I’ll  stand  four¬ 


square  on  the  Washoe  book  as  it  exists,  as  prob¬ 
ably  as  complete  a  story  of  Washoe  aboriginal 
life  as  we’re  going  to  get,  ever. 

Could  it  have  been  more  detailed?  I  don’t 
know.  I  badgered  a  lot  of  old  Indians  to  get  ev¬ 
ery  ounce  of  information  I  could  from  them.  Is 
there  more  out  here?  Yes!  This  whole  issue  of 
what  happened  sometime  after  1960,  to  take  a 
bunch  of  people  who  were  pretty  demoralized 
and  were  virtually  invisible  in  western  Nevada 
and  turn  them  into  people  that  produce  fancy 
brochures — their  "diplomatic  package" — who 
have  regained  something  they  dreamed  about 
and  talked  about,  who  have  figured  out  in  real¬ 
ity  how  to  get  back  a  piece  of  the  edge  of  Lake 
Tahoe,  going  from  40  acres  in  Dresslerville  to 
78,000  acres:  something  really  dramatic  has  hap¬ 
pened  there.  It’s  a  lot  more  than,  "Oh,  well,  it’s 
always  been  there,  and  it  just  elaborated."  How 
come  now,  that  that  is  the  case?  And  that  fasci¬ 
nates  me;  it  really  does.  What  kicked  this  off? 
What  were  the  antecedents? 

So  there’s  probably  a  lot  more  meat  there  for  a 
revision. 

Shit,  there’s  fifty-five  Ph.D.  dissertations,  if 
somebody  wants  to  do  them.  No,  there’s  real 
heavy  stuff  there.  And  Allen,  or  O’Brien,  he’s 
not  an  unaware  guy.  This  is  part  of  a  very  fasci¬ 
nating  worldwide  aboriginal  people  movement. 

Even  in  Japan  with  the  Ainu  people  ...  let 
me  tell  you,  if  I  see  an  Ainu  walking  down  the 
street  who  doesn’t  have  a  sign  on  saying,  "I’m  an 
Ainu,"  I  don’t  know,  because  there  aren’t  many 
pure-blooded  Ainu  left.  But  there  are  a  group  of 
people  who  look  very  Japanese  to  me  who  say, 
"This  is  our  heritage."  And  they  have  been 
pounded  on  probably  more  than  even  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians  about  assimilation,  because,  effec¬ 
tively,  from  Meiji  times  on,  the  Japanese  simply 
chose  not  to  recognize  their  existence,  except 
as  Japanese:  "You’re  Japanese.  Now,  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it!" 

Gan  we  go  back  a  little  bit  and  elaborate  on  the 
experience  you  had  in  India?  You  gave  me  a 
pretty  thorough  account,  but  I  think  that  de¬ 
serves  a  little  more  exploration. 

Well,  in  what  way? 
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I  wanted  to  ask  you  what  the  research  goals 
were  when  you  went. 

Well,  the  first  trip  to  India,  which  was  a  suc¬ 
cessful  one,  was  the  thing  that  Bob  and  I  gener¬ 
ated,  a  study  of  the  process  of  pilgrimage,  which 
is  an  exceedingly  crucial  element  in  traditional 
life. 

And  when  did  you  do  that? 

That  was  1964. 

What  school  were  you  affiliated  with? 

Well,  I  think  I  was  at  Los  Angeles  State.  That 
was  the  one  year  I  was  at  Los  Angeles  State,  I 
think.  And  the  issue  there  was  to  try  to  work 
out  the  dynamics,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  of 
pilgrimage — not  necessarily  the  religious,  philo¬ 
sophical  base,  but  what  people  really  did  when 
they  went  on  pilgrimage.  Bob  could  not  get  into 
India.  He  had  been  a  principal  language  officer 
at  Panmunjon  conferences  and  also  an  inter¬ 
preter  at  the  first  Paris  conferences  on  Vietnam, 
and  he  was  persona  non  grata  with  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  and  somebody  like  that,  the  Indians 
wouldn’t  allow  up  in  the  Himalayas. 

And  Panmunjon  was  the  talks  for  .  .  .  ? 

Korea.  And  so  I  went  to  India,  and  Bob  went, 
as  I  said,  to  Switzerland.  Then  we  sought  out 
informants  on  the  basis  that  we  want  to  talk  to 
people  who  went  on  pilgrimage.  It  was  an  easy 
community  to  work  with.  Tibetans  are  really 
rather  charming,  happy-go-lucky  people,  and 
they  were  very  anxious,  because,  again,  we  were 
talking  about  the  most  important  things.  Say, 
with  Tibetans,  if  you  want  to  talk  about 
sheepherding,  they  talk  to  you.  If  you  want  to 
talk  about  religion,  that’s  what  a  reasonable  man 
talks  about.  So  I  spent  that  whole  summer  just 
interviewing  people  about  it. 

And  what  turned  you  on  to  that  topic  or  geo¬ 
graphic  area? 

When  I  was  in  Washington,  I  met  Bob  and 
then  met  the  Tibetans,  and  there  was  a  kind  of  a 
running  little  seminar  that  we  kept  going.  The 


different  scholars  would  come  in,  and  Bob  would 
be  the  focus  and  the  interpreter.  I  just  got  in¬ 
volved. 

And  Bob  eventually  wrote  a  book  on  Tibet 
called  Fields  on  the  Hoof,  which  is  part  of  the 
whole  series,  about  the  Tibetan  pastoral  nomads. 
We  were  both  interested  in  that  question  our¬ 
selves.  Bob  was  quite  a  horseman,  and  we  were 
interested  in  the  nomadic  peoples.  So  one  thing 
led  to  another,  and  here  was  an  opportunity  again 
to  get  some  money,  go  in  the  field,  and  that  was 
the  subject. 

I  have  generated  my  first,  and  the  second 
one,  I  went  back  to  Arizona  and  said,  "Here’s  an 
exciting  research  possibility  on  a  bunch  of 
people.  We  don’t  know  how  long  anything’s  go¬ 
ing  to  last  in  Tibet."  It’s  essentially  a  salvage  an¬ 
thropologist,  salvage  ethnography  job,  but  we 
could  do  it  kind  of  large  scale.  Then,  the  disas¬ 
ter  occurred. 

Well,  and  the  reason  I’m  focusing  on  it,  and  re¬ 
ally  the  only  reason,  is  because  I  just  wanted  to 
get  a  picture  of  how  big  an  impact  that  failure 
of  the  professional  community  to  come  to  your 
defense  made  in  your  attitude  towards  the  pro¬ 
fession.  You  basically  never  went  back  to  do 
research  again,  right,  as  an  anthropologist,  as 
a  theoretical  anthropologist? 

No.  You’re  right.  In  a  very  real  way  I  divorced 
myself.  Then  I  had  the  opportunity  to  immerse 
myself  in  that  whole  Peace  Corps  training  thing 
in  the  so-called  applied  areas. 

Do  you  want  to  talk  about  what  your  specula¬ 
tion  has  been  about  what  Berreman’s  motiva¬ 
tion  was,  or  is  that  not  relevant? 

Who  could  tell?  I  don’t  know.  I  was  maybe 
talking  to  Warren  about  my  cut  with  Arizona.  I 
wanted  out  of  Rochester,  and  I’d  sent  my  resume 
or  my  vita  literally  to  every  anthropology  de¬ 
partment  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  I  got  a 
couple  of  funny  inquiries,  and  I  got  a  weird  one 
from  Flagstaff.  Fortunately,  I  sidestepped  that. 
And  then  I  just  flat-out  got  an  offer  based  on  the 
resume  alone  from  Los  Angeles  State  and  we 
went.  But  I  didn’t  realize  that  I  was  also  being 
considered  at  Arizona.  And  there  was  some  kind 
of  a  conference  held  at  the  UCLA  on  the  south- 
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western  Indians  or  something,  and  at  that  con¬ 
ference  I  met  Ed  Dozier,  and  we  sat  and  talked 
for  hours.  I  was  just  having  a  good  conversation 
with  an  interesting  guy — it  turns  out  that  was 
the  interview. 

lie  went  back,  and  I  got  an  offer.  And  the 
funny  thing  about  it,  the  one  thing  he  did  not 
tell  anybody  was  that  I  had  a  beard,  because  in 
those  days  Doc  Ilallory  was  still  the  boss,  and 
Doc  Hallory  didn’t  approve  of  those  kind  of 
things — a  very  rigid  sort  of  a  guy.  lie  really  was 
one  of  the  old  lions;  he  dominated  that  depart¬ 
ment.  He  used  to  come  into  people’s  classrooms 
and  just  sit  down.  And  when  I  heard  that,  I  said, 
"Somebody  tell  him,  if  he  comes  into  my  class¬ 
room  without  my  permission,  I’ll  dismiss  the 
class." 

"Not  with  Doc." 

I  said,  "With  Jesus  Christ.  I  don’t  care."  And 
it  turns  out  he  and  I  got  to  be  big  friends,  be¬ 
cause  I  would  argue  with  him.  We’d  sit  at  a  fac¬ 
ulty  meeting  and  I’d  say,  "Doc,  that’s  wrong."  And 
everybody  else  would  look  at  the  floor.  Nobody 
told  him  that  since  he  was  eighteen.  We  had  a 
good  time. 

Anyway,  I  talked  to  Ray  Thompson,  who  was, 
in  fact,  the  chairman,  and  Ray  said,  "We  all  have 
to  take  our  turn  teaching  introductory  anthro¬ 
pology." 

I  said,  "I’ll  make  you  a  deal.  I’ll  take  it  on  as 
long  as  I’m  at  the  university.  I’ll  teach  that 
course.  You  can  forget  about  it.  But  the  payback 
is  that  I  only  teach  one  other  course  a  semester, 
and  I  will  tell  you  what  the  course  is  going  to 
be."  And  they  bought  it.  So  I  was  free  to  develop 
what  I  thought  were  relevant  courses. 

The  Vietnamese  War  was  on,  and 
everybody’s  all  torn  up  about  things,  and  nobody 
knew  anything  about  it.  So  we  dealt  with  the 
warfare-military  organization  thing. 

Did  you  have  to  basically  patch  that  curricu¬ 
lum  together  yourself? 

Yes.  I  think  that’s  the  only  civilian  course 
on  warfare  that  was  ever  taught  in  an  anthro¬ 
pology  department. 

Was  there,  or  is  there,  a  body  of  research  that's 
been  done  on  warfare  periods  in  an  anthropo¬ 
logical  sense? 


Oh,  yes.  Sure.  Not  too  much  in  anthropol¬ 
ogy.  You  have  to  dig  it  out.  One  of  the  earliest 
pieces  is  Kroeber — quite  a  large  book  on  primi¬ 
tive  warfare. 

But  was  it  a  survey  class  of  the  evolution  of 
warfare? 

Well,  we'd  talk  about  the  history  of  warfare 
and  the  basic  structures  of  military  science. 
Warfare  has  its  practitioners,  and  they  have  theo¬ 
ries  of  warfare. 

And  then,  at  the  same  time,  we  got  the  Viet¬ 
namese  War  going,  so  periodically  we’d  discuss 
what’s  happening  here.  And  I  had  a  whole  bunch 
of  really  long-haired  kids  who  came  in,  obviously 
to  harass,  and  they  turned  into  the  best  students. 

I  was  going  to  ask  if  that  class  wouldn’t  at¬ 
tract,  like  a  magnet,  some  of  the  .... 

Yes.  It  got  a  lot  of  wild  ones.  But  I  took  the 
subject  seriously,  and  we  treated  it  as  an  aspect 
of  human  behavior.  And  then  we  had  great  things 
happen  there.  At  that  time,  Gai  Son  was  being 
besieged  in  South  Vietnam,  and  I  would  read 
Time  or  Newsweek,  and  then  I’d  say,  "OK.  Now 
I’m  going  to  tell  you  what’s  going  to  happen  next 
week  at  Cai  Son."  And  it  always  did. 

And  these  guys  thought,  "He’s  some  kind  of 
a  genius."  I  wasn’t!  I  just  knew  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  ten  years  before.  With 
certain  kinds  of  principles  of  warfare,  the  next 
thing  had  to  be  that.  Yes.  So  it  was  fun  to  teach. 

Then  the  whole  sexual  behavior  thing  gen¬ 
erated  a  number  of  courses  in  sociology  depart¬ 
ments  and  psych  departments.  And  I  said,  "Well, 
if  there’s  an  area  of  human  commonality,  that’s 
certainly  one  of  them,  and  anthropology  ought 
to  have  something  to  say  about  it."  It  was  not  a 
magnet  course.  I  think  students  were  nervous 
about  taking  it.  But  it  was  a  good  course.  And  I 
taught  that  again.  I  taught  it  at  Stanford  one 
summer  and  at  Hawaii. 

Did  you  also  develop  that  one  sort  of  on  your 
own  ? 

Yes.  Well,  there’s  a  lot  of  literature,  not  a 
hell  of  a  lot  in  anthropology,  except  about  mar¬ 
riage  patterns  and  courtship  patterns.  And,  of 
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course,  that’s  a  critical  element.  There  was  a 
kind  of  standard  anthropological  book,  which  is 
a  big  survey  of  all  the  ethnographic  literature 
about  sexual  behavior,  which  had  been  done 
years  and  years  ago. 

Is  that  Desmond  Morris,  or  is  that  a  completely 
different  kettle? 

Geez,  no.  Desmond  Morris — that  whole 
school  of  people.  A  guy  who  will  call  a  book  about 
human  beings,  The  Naked  Ape,  while  he’s  wear¬ 
ing  a  tweed  coat,  is  ridiculous.  lie  doesn’t  really 
basically  understand  what  he’s  talking  about. 
Which  is  my  position  on  the  whole  sociobiologi- 
cal  thing. 

Well,  you  had  a  lot  of  the  journalists  or 
popularists  who  jumped  on  the  same  thing  with 
African  Genesis  (by  Raymond  Dart)? 

Ah!  Yes.  Or  this  latest  thing  by  E.O.  Wilson, 
this  con-science,  which  is  just  really  a  bunch  of 
crap.  Oh!  We  can  explain  it  all.  All  human  be¬ 
ings  have  got  a  gene  for  religious  ecstasy.  Oh, 
OK.  Now,  that  explains  the  difference  between 
a  Quaker  meeting  house  and  a  bunch  of  snake 
worshipers  up  in  the  Appalachias?  And  that’s 
the  important  question.  We  know  all  human  be¬ 
ings  have  some  kind  of  religious  impulse,  so  I 
guess  it’s  a  gene.  That’s  all.  Jesus,  what  science, 
you  won  a  Nobel  Prize.  Now,  how  come  the 
Bosnians  who  say  "Allah"  are  killing  the  Bosnians 
that  say  "God?"  There’s  the  question — you  try 
to  answer  it  with  con-science.  There’s  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  means  something — right  now.  Two 
minutes  ago  somebody  died  because  of  that  ques¬ 
tion,  and  you’re  sitting  over  there  saying,  "Oh, 
boy.  Everybody’s  got  a  gene  for  religious  ecstasy." 
Just  pure  horse  hockey.  But  it's  simple,  easy  for 
the  Time  science  writer.  And  fortunately,  very 
few  anthropologists  have  tried  to  take  on  that 
"I’ll  explain  the  world"  sort  of  thing. 

The  few  that  have  tried  have  been  pretty 
good  at  it.  Margaret  Mead  was  willing  to  take  on 
almost  any  question  and  apply  anthropology  to 
it.  And  I  thought  she  was  great.  And  who  am  I 
trying  to  think  of?  Clyde  Kluckhohn  did  some 
pretty  good  jobs  with  Mirror  for  Man  and  that 
kind  of  stuff.  But  the  sociobiology  people  have 
just  simplified  and  reduced  until  you  get  too  ho- 


hum,  and  then  think  they  have  said  something. 
That’s  the  thing  that  really  bothers  me  about 
guys  like  Wilson.  They  really,  I  think,  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  have  found  a  truth,  which  was 
so  obvious  that  Gordon  knows  it — my  grand¬ 
son.  You  don’t  know  he  knows  it,  but  he  does 
know  it. 

You  probably  weren’t  at  Arizona  long  enough, 
and  I  don’t  altogether  understand  the  structure 
there,  but  did  you  have  an  opportunity  to  have 
a  graduate  student? 

Oh,  yes.  I  taught  graduate  courses.  I  didn't 
really  like  to  teach  graduate  students,  because 
by  the  time  I  was  doing  it,  almost  every  gradu¬ 
ate  student  you  got  also  had  a  B.A.  in  anthro¬ 
pology.  And  that  had  become  kind  of  a  require¬ 
ment  at  Arizona,  that  very  seldom  did  they  take 
in  a  graduate  student  who  wasn’t  a  B.A.  And  the 
question  I  kept  asking  that  nobody  really  could 
answer  was,  "If  they  got  a  really  good  four-field 
B.A.,  what  are  we  going  to  teach  them  in  gradu¬ 
ate  school  that’s  different?" 

Let’s  just  take  them  in,  send  them  out  in  the 
field,  give  them  a  pencil  and  notebook  and  send 
them  out  in  the  field.  Archaeologists  got  to  learn 
some  digging  stuff.  But  what  are  we  doing  hold¬ 
ing  these  people  around  here  three  of  four  years? 


So,  can  you  talk  a  little  more  about  the  set  up 
for  the  Japanese  program  you're  involved  with, 
the  Thunderbird  university  program  out  of 
Glendale,  Arizona? 

With  Glendale,  the  Thunderbird  program, 
there’s  no  real  work  involved  in  saying,  OK,  this 
is  the  spring  semester,  and  here’s  the  scheduled 
classes  and  locating  some  professors.  The  real 
part  of  the  job  is  to  translate  to  Glendale  what 
they  have  to  do  in  order  to  keep  the  program  in 
Tokyo,  and  that’s  very  difficult,  and  it  may  be 
even  more  difficult  because  they’re  located  in, 
Jesus,  Glendale,  Arizona,  and  that  world  is  very 
limited.  And  then  it’s  even  more  so,  the  cam¬ 
pus.  They  have  a  very  tough  time  grasping  the 
idea  that  our  schedule,  our  program,  our  priori¬ 
ties  don’t  translate  directly.  They  have  a  thing 
in  Arizona  at  the  school  called  a  winterim.  It’s  a 
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two-week  intensive  course.  And  they  offer  them 
all  over  the  world  and  on  campus.  And  so  they 
said,  "We  want  the  Japan  campus  to  have  a 
winterim  schedule,  from  January  2  to  January 
14." 

I  said,  "You  can’t  do  it." 

"Well,  but  that’s  our  schedule." 

I  said,  "Fine.  That’s  your  schedule.  Now,  let 
me  tell  you  Japan’s  schedule.  The  first  five  days 
of  the  year,  this  building  will  be  locked!  It’s  a 
holiday."  It  took  me  two  months  of  explaining, 
and  without  shouting,  trying  to  explain  what  it 
meant. 

So  are  you  particularly  in  charge  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  Japanese  program,  or  do  you  do  all  of 
them,  or  just  the  international  ones? 

We  teach  everything.  It’s  very  strange,  that 
in  order  for  these  guys  to  get  their  M.A.’s,  they’ve 
got  to  take  a  set  of  courses.  If  they  come  to  Ja¬ 
pan,  they  still  have  to  take  the  same  courses,  so 
that  in  a  way  I  said,  "Why  are  you  doing  this?" 
Because  the  real  value  of  this  thing  would  be  a 
bunch  of  courses  focused  on  Japan  and  Asia,  and 
there  are  really  only  a  couple  that  do  that.  So 
then  you  have  a  president  or  vice-president  who 
says,  "I’m  coming  over  [to  Japan],  and  I  want  to 
have  meetings  with  this  guy  and  this  guy  and 
this  guy." 

And  I  have  to  say,  "To  give  a  businessman  of 
that  level  one-week  notice  is  an  insult.  I  know 
your  schedule  is  very  full,  but  it  depends  on 
whether  you  want  to  insult  the  president  of  Sony 
or  not?"  And  that’s  still  very  hard  to  get  across. 

So  why  don't  you  say  a  little  more  about  the 
Thunderbird  school? 

Well,  the  program  is,  one,  maintaining  this 
activity  year  round  in  Tokyo,  and  there’s  another 
program  in  France.  Students  at  Glendale  come 
for  a  semester  as  part  of  their  M.A.  program,  and 
they  take  courses  in  finance  and  .... 

So,  it’s  like  an  M.B.A.  thing? 

Yes.  It’s  called  the  American  Graduate 
School  of  International  Management,  and  it  of¬ 
fers  what  they  call  the  master's  of  international 
management. 


So  in  your  capacity  as  a  practicing  anthropolo¬ 
gist,  it  really  is  a  diplomatic  relation  to  com¬ 
mon  sense. 

It’s  a  cultural  interpreter.  Yes.  At  the  same 
time,  I’ve  got  three  faculty  members  who  are 
Japanese.  And  I  constantly  have  to  kind  of 
balance,  trying  to  explain,  again,  to  Glendale, 
that,  no,  Professor  so-and-so  does  not  have  a 
Ph.D.  In  Japan,  most  professors  don’t.  They  get 
a  Ph.D.  about  the  time  they  retire.  It’s  a  more 
European  system.  And,  oh,  the  students  are 
complaining  because  the  professor  reads  from 
the  book.  So  I  checked  with  him.  And,  sure,  the 
students  weren’t  doing  the  reading,  and  he’s 
being  very  Japanese — you  don’t  do  the  reading, 
I’ll  read  to  you.  You  encourage  students  to  do 
the  assigned  reading,  and  then  he  won’t  do  that. 

Constant  stuff  like  that.  And  the  planning  of 
the  layout.  Mr.  Soga  also  is  a  part-time  business 
advisor  and  negotiator  for  us.  The  full-time  as¬ 
sistant  director  is  a  Japanese  lady.  And  trying  to 
convey  to  Glendale  what  is  an  appropriate  Japa¬ 
nese  office,  and  an  entrance,  as  opposed  to  an 
appropriate  American  office,  eventually  you 
come  to  some  kind  of  agreement.  They  want  to 
have,  right  as  the  door  comes  in,  very  big  and 
expensive  sit-down  furniture.  I  fought,  and  I 
think  they  still  don’t  understand  that  I  have  in 
the  back  a  little  meeting  room,  because  that’s 
the  way  you  greet  a  businessman.  First,  you 
never  greet  a  businessman  in  your  office,  and 
you  never  have  him  sitting  out  in  front  waiting. 
You  take  him  to  this  room,  and  he’s  served  some 
tea  or  coffee.  And  the  guy  said,  "Well,  geez,  we've 
got  to  have  this  fancy  stuff  out  front  in  the  en¬ 
trance,  because  we  might  have  the  president  of 
Sony  in  here." 

And  I  said,  "You  send  the  president  of  Sony 
and  sit  him  down  in  here,  you  better  come  get 
him,  because  he’s  going  to  walk  out  in  about  a 
minute  and  a  half,  and  he’s  never  going  to  walk 
back  in."  lie  doesn’t  expect  to  be  treated  like 
that.  So  there’s  that.  I’m  doing  that  all  the  time. 

Then,  with  my  other  stuff,  the  export-im¬ 
port  business,  I’m  constantly  trying  to  tell  the 
American  clients’  suppliers  why  they  can’t  do 
things  the  same  way  when  they  ship  to  Japan. 
One  of  the  big  ones  is,  see,  most  Japanese  com¬ 
panies  will  bill  for  90,  120  days.  That  is,  you  get 
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your  bill,  you've  got  90  to  120  days  to  pay  it. 
Now,  no  American  company  can  live  with  that. 

Most  of  my  Japanese  customers  have  settled 
for  thirty  days,  which  still  makes  the  Americans 
pretty  nervous.  Thirty  days  after  delivery,  and 
nobody  has  ever  stiffed  anybody.  But  some 
American  companies  couldn’t  live  with  it.  "We 
don’t  have  to  change  the  way  we  do  business." 

I  said,  "No,  you  don’t  have  to  change  the  way 
you  do  business,  but  you  also  don’t  have  to  do 
business  in  Japan.  And  you  have  to  make  up 
your  mind  about  that." 

Then,  on  day-to-day  living,  I’m  living  in  a 
foreign  culture,  so  every  day  I’m  doing  ethnog¬ 
raphy,  trying  to  figure  out,  first,  the  very  simple 
things:  Where  can  I  buy  this?  Where  can  I  get 
that?  What’s  my  life  support  system?  And  now, 
on  a  much  more  subtle  level,  who’s  running  the 
neighborhood?  Who’s  in  charge?  I  get  that.  Then 
I  sit  a  shop  owner  down  and  .  .  .  my  God,  I  wish 
my  wife  was  an  ethnographer.  She  could  make  a 
wall  talk!  We’ll  go  into  the  noodle  shop;  it’s  been 
there  for  years,  and  if  the  manager  has  got  some 


spare  time,  he  just  tells  endless  stories  about 
the  neighborhood.  So,  yes,  I’m  doing  anthropol¬ 
ogy  all  the  time. 

Do  you  think  your  background  and  your  orien¬ 
tation — as  an  ethnographer,  as  an  observer  of 
people,  as  an  observer  of  the  dynamics  between 
people — have  made  you  a  more  effective  par¬ 
ent  of  these  multicultural  children? 

Oh,  shit,  I  don’t  know.  It’s  made  me  a  great 
stepfather  to  essentially  grown  young  women  in 
Japan.  There’s  no  question  about  that.  Sensitiv¬ 
ity  to  what  they  are  and  how  they’re  thinking 
and  what-have-you.  Whether  it  did  much  good 
with  my  other  kids,  I  don’t  know. 

In  all  candor,  if  I  was  to  look  at  my  life — and 
I  do  have  a  tendency  to  remember  my  failures, 
rather  than  successes.  I’d  say,  "You’ve  made  an 
overall  screw-up  in  your  life.  You  didn’t  handle 
the  whole  thing  with  your  kids  as  well  as  you 
should  have."  I  should  have  fought  to  get  cus¬ 
tody,  when  I  got  divorced,  and  I  should  have 


"My  god,  I  wish  my  wife  was  an  ethnographer.  She  could  make  a  wall  talk!"  James  Downs  with  wife  Shizuko  and 
stepdaughters  Ai  and  Maki  Watabe. 
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divorced  the  second  wife  sooner,  a  lot  of  things 
like  that  that  I  really  say,  "Maybe  things  would 
have  been  different." 

Over  the  long  haul,  it  turns  out  that  I  really 
got  a  good  relationship  with  three  adult  children 
who  could,  if  they  wanted  to,  get  awful  mad  and 
say,  "If  Dad  had  done  this  or  that  and  the  other 
thing,  things  would  have  been  different."  So  I 
guess  it  wasn’t  too  bad. 

And  when  we  started  this  interview,  you  said 
that  by  hook  or  by  crook  and  not  always  a 
straight  line,  you  pretty  much  accomplished 
those  things  that,  as  a  young  man,  were  impor¬ 
tant  to  you.  The  things  you  wanted  to  do,  you 'd 
gotten  done.  And  that’s  pretty  wonderful. 

Yes.  They  weren't  elaborate  goals,  but  I 
wanted  to  be  a  naval  officer,  and  I’m  a  retired 
naval  officer.  I  didn’t  get  it  the  normal  way,  be¬ 
cause  I  was  twenty-one  years  out  of  the  service 
all  together  before  I  went  back  in  and  made  chief, 
which  was  very  important  to  me.  I  know  it  was 
so  important  to  my  father.  When  he  saw  me  in 
that  chief’s  uniform,  he  finally  decided,  "OK,  he 
can  handle  the  world."  Up  until  then  he  wasn’t 
at  all  sure  that  I  could  tie  my  own  shoes. 

Even  after  the  publications  and  all  that? 

Yes.  That  was  interesting  and  exotic,  but  he’s 
a  chief,  and  that’s  real. 

And  for  yourself,  I  was  sort  of  struck  by  the 
rhythm  of  when  you  were  on  the  ranch  taking 
care  of  horses,  and  you  attempted  to  get  some¬ 
thing  published  on  the  history  of  horsemanship, 
and  you  were  blocked,  because  you  weren’t  a 
professional.  So  you  said,  “OK.  I’m  going  to  get 
the  credential,  and  I’m  going  to  publish. "  And, 
my  God,  you’ve  published  extensively. 

Yes,  lots.  And  I  wanted  to  write,  and  I’ve  writ¬ 
ten.  I  still  haven’t  written  a  novel  yet.  I’ve  writ¬ 
ten  a  couple  of  short  stories  that  were  published. 


I  haven’t  written  a  novel,  and  I  find  that  writing 
a  novel  is  very  hard.  I’ve  written  fairly  big  books 
about  a  lot  of  things,  but  I  still  have  got  it  in  the 
machine,  and  I  still  get  at  it.  I  get  hung  up,  and 
I  guess,  being  an  ethnographer,  I’ll  get  hung  up 
on  a  detail,  and  until  I’ve  solved  that  detail,  I 
can’t  go  on  with  the  story. 

So  this  is  fiction? 

Yes.  I  don’t  think  I’m  good  at  plotting,  re¬ 
ally.  I’m  pretty  good  at  characters  and  dialog, 
but  I  don’t  think  I  do  plots  well,  and  I  get  hung 
up  particularly  about  details.  Did  people  actu¬ 
ally  do  that  under  certain  circumstances  at  that 
time? 

Now,  you  said  you  weren’t  sure  that  you  were 
good  at  plotting,  but  do  you  think  the  focus  of 
your  novel  is  long,  because  it  certainly  seemed 
to  have  been  a  focus  of  your  career,  looking  at 
the  way  people  relate  to  each  other?  Are  you 
trying  to  do  that  instinctively? 

No.  I’m  writing  a  book,  a  novel  about  the 
navy  in  modern  times  and  as  an  adventure.  It’s 
not  fantastic,  but  entirely  fictional,  sort  of  a  post- 
Vietnam  thing.  And  I  get  hung  up,  because  I 
wasn’t  in  Vietnam.  So  did  Vietnam  navy  river 
boats  have  this  or  this?  And  then  I’m  trapped.  I 
can’t  break  out  of  it  until  I  get  that. 

I  have  no  idea,  really.  I  know  kind  of  the  end 
of  it,  but  I  don’t  know  how  to  get  there  yet.  Be¬ 
cause  to  me,  the  telling  of  the  story  is  in  itself 
interesting,  and  the  idea  that  if  you  have  to  find 
these  climaxes  and  what-have-you,  they’re  just 
going  to  have  to  come.  But  I  haven’t  written  a 
novel.  And  I’d  kind  of  like  to  write  two  novels. 
I’d  like  this  one,  and  I’d  like  to  write  a  western. 

That’s  good.  Well,  I  want  to  say  it’s  been  a  plea¬ 
sure. 

Yes.  I’ve  had  fun. 
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Stanley  Freed 


Penny  Rucks:  This  is  October  18,  1999,  And  I’m 
at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York 
interviewing  Stanley  Freed  about  his  career  in 
anthropology’.  Before  I  start  on  a  chronological 
list  of  questions,  I  wanted  to  recapture  a  little 
bit  of  what  you  said  about  it  being  a  good  idea 
for  an  anthropologist  to  find  out  rather  quickly 
if  they  can  deal  with  fieldwork. 

Stanley  Freed:  I  think  it’s  a  bad  mistake  for 
any  student  of  anthropology  to  wait  till  the  the¬ 
sis  stage  to  have  their  first  experience  in  field¬ 
work.  In  my  own  opinion,  the  first  experience 
with  fieldwork  should  come  no  later  than  after 
the  first  year  of  graduate  work.  And  then  you’re 
going  to  find  out  if  you  want  to  do  this.  Because 
the  first  year  of  graduate  school  is  a  lot  of  work, 
and  you  can  look  for  maybe  another  two  or  three 
years  of  course  work,  which  will  also  be  a  lot  of 
work,  and  then  there  is  the  thesis,  and  the  field¬ 
work,  then  writing  up  the  stuff.  It’s  a  grueling, 
grueling  program.  So  if  you  find,  when  going  into 
the  field,  that  you  don’t  like  it,  that  you’re  bored 
silly,  that  you  can’t  stand  people,  that  you  have 
no  talent  for  interviewing,  it  would  be  best  to 
look  for  another  line  of  work. 

I  don’t  know  if  I  phrased  it  to  myself  that 
precisely  at  the  time,  but  I  wanted  to  do  field¬ 
work,  and  I  knew  that  I  needed  the  experience, 
so  I  went  after  the  first  year  of  graduate  work. 
And  the  question,  of  course,  is  where  are  you 


going  to  go?  I  ran  into  Walter  Kline,  who  was  a 
visiting  lecturer,  assistant  professor,  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Berkeley — an  old-time  an¬ 
thropologist.  I  started  graduate  school  in  1951, 
so  I  ran  into  Walter  Kline  probably  in  the  spring 
of  1952.  I’d  taken  a  course  from  him. 

This  was  at  Berkeley? 

He  was  at  Berkeley,  yes.  All  my  graduate 
work  was  in  Berkeley.  I  went  to  school  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Well,  I  went  to  Ohio  State 
for  a  couple  of  quarters  before  I  was  drafted  into 
the  army.  This  was  in  June  or  July  of  1945.  It 
was  between  V-E  Day,  the  end  of  the  war  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  the  end  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific.  So 
anyway,  I  went  there  for  a  couple  of  quarters. 
When  I  got  out  of  the  army,  I  went  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  and  got  what  they  called  a 
"Ph.B.",  "B"  as  in  "Boston."  Robert  Maynard 
Hutchins  was  the  chancellor  there,  and  he  felt 
that  two  years  of  college  was  enough  for  any¬ 
body. 

So  it  was  a  two-year  degree? 

It  was  a  two-year.  And  then  if  you  wanted  to 
go  on  for  the  next  degree,  which  was  the  M.A.  or 
the  M.S.,  it  was  another  three  years.  So  at  the 
master’s  level,  you  evened  out  with  everybody 
else.  But  otherwise,  he  felt  that  it  was  just  a  ques- 
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tion  of  getting  a  liberal  education.  You  could  get 
plenty  of  that  in  two  years. 

Was  that  very  common,  or  was  it  unique  to 
Chicago  ? 

I  think  it  was  unique  to  Chicago,  and  I  don’t 
know  if  they  still  have  the  system.  I  rather  think 
they  probably  do  not. 

I  was  wondering  if  it  was  unique  to  the  time. 

That  was  the  system  then. 

And  were  you  on  the  GI  bill? 

Yes.  I  was  on  the  GI  bill.  Well,  anyway,  I  did 
the  two  years,  and  then  I  thought  that  I  might 
go  the  scientific  route,  because  I  was  reason¬ 
ably  clever  in  science,  but  I  just  lost  interest  in 
it.  I  spent  a  quarter — it  was  the  quarter  system — 
in  an  organic  chemistry  class,  and  I’m  sitting 
there  in  the  laboratory  mixing  chemicals  to¬ 
gether,  and  I  had  absolutely  no  interest  in  pour¬ 
ing  chemicals  from  one  flask  to  another.  Then 
there  was  a  biology  course,  in  which  we  did  the 


usual — cut  up  frogs  and  this  and  that.  And  that 
wasn’t  my  cup  of  tea. 

Was  this  the  three-year  masters? 

This  was  after  the  Ph.B.  I  continued  for  an¬ 
other  year  or  two  quarters,  and  I  lost  interest  in 
all  of  that.  And  then,  what  to  do?  So  I  was  read¬ 
ing  Ruth  Benedict’s  Patterns  of  Culture,  and  that 
made  a  big  impression  on  me. 

Was  that  for  a  class,  for  an  assignment? 

No,  that  was  not  for  a  class. 

Do  you  remember  why  you  picked  it  up? 

I  have  no  idea.  Maybe  it  had  been  assigned; 
I  don’t  know.  Anyway,  I  took  some  social  sci¬ 
ence  courses.  The  way  the  two-year  program  was 
set  up  was  in  terms  of  surveys.  In  other  words, 
there’s  a  natural  science  component:  you  had  a 
little  bit  of  astronomy  and  a  little  bit  of  physics, 
a  little  bit  of  this  and  that.  And  then  the  social 
science  component,  six  or  seven  professors 
would  come  in,  and  they’d  lecture.  And  Redfield 
was  one  of  them.  I  remember  Robert  Redfield 
giving  a  few  lectures,  and  there  were  other 
people — very  distinguished  professors  from  an¬ 
thropology  and  sociology  and  so  on.  So  I  got  in¬ 
terested  in  that. 

Was  it  Robert  Redfield  in  particular,  or  was  it, 
you  think,  the  subject  matter,  once  it  was  pre¬ 
sented? 

It  was  the  subject  matter  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  I  don’t  remember  that  Redfield  was 
particularly  dynamic.  One  professor  who  was, 
was  Leslie  White.  lie  came  out  to  Berkeley  and 
taught  out  there  for  a  semester  or  for  a  year, 
and  I  audited  some  of  his  courses.  lie  was  defi¬ 
nitely  a  dynamic,  dynamic  lecturer.  But  while 
Redfield  was  a  good  lecturer,  I  don’t  recall  him 
being  that  dynamic. 

The  reason  I  was  asking  about  the  book  was 
that  that  was  a  book  that  was  very  popular 
outside  of  the  academic  world,  and  that’s  not 
been  the  case  in  a  lot  of  anthropological  writ¬ 
ing. 
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There’s  no  anthropological  book  anywhere 
that  nearly  approached  that.  When  I  was  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  Berkeley,  I  worked  for  a  professor  in  the 
English  department  for  a  couple  of  years,  and 
her  name  was  Josephine  Miles.  She  told  me  that 
at  that  time — this  was  in  1952,  1953 — that 
Benedict’s  Patterns  of  Culture  was  being  used 
in  something  like  sixteen  or  seventeen  different 
courses  at  the  University  of  California,  Berke¬ 
ley.  Not  only  anthropology,  but  all  over  the  place. 
It  was  a  very  literate  book,  of  course.  She  wrote 
beautifully.  And  the  idea  was,  at  that  time,  quite 
startling.  I  think  part  of  the  attractiveness  of  it 
was  you  are  your  own  psychiatrist — that  is,  you 
could  read  Benedict’s  Culture,  and  you  could 
say,  "Iley!  The  fact  that  I’m  in  all  this  trouble  is 
not  my  fault.  I  think  I’m  in  the  wrong  culture." 
[laughter]  So  it  lets  you  off  the  hook.  You  weren’t 
just  a  jerk.  The  right  buttons  weren’t  pushed, 
somehow.  And,  of  course,  the  three  cultures  that 
she  selected  were  fascinating. 

I  don’t  want  to  divert  you,  but  I  did  want  to 
ask  when  the  last  time  was  that  you  read  Pat¬ 
terns  of  Culture  or  had  used  it.  I’m  just  curi¬ 
ous. 

I  only  taught  one  year,  and  I  did  not,  I  don’t 
think,  use  Patterns  of  Culture.  I  was  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  on  a  re¬ 
placement  job.  Somebody  took  a  two-year  leave 
of  absence.  So  the  first  year  the  person  who  re¬ 
placed  that  fellow  was  Ilortense  Powdermaker, 
if  I  remember  correctly,  and  then  a  certain  dis¬ 
satisfaction  developed,  apparently,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  about  Hortense,  and  they  opened  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  to  me.  I  was  in  India  at  the  time,  so  I 
was  a  replacement  of  a  replacement,  [laughter] 
You  have  to  start  somewhere. 

So  you  read  that  book.  Because  we  were  get¬ 
ting  at  what  the  first  genesis  was  of  your  inter¬ 
est  in  anthropology’. 

Well,  I’d  never  heard  of  anthropology.  I  come 
from  Springfield,  Ohio,  [laughter]  We  all  thought 
that  the  world  ended  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  and 
that  you  just  fell  off  the  end  of  the  world,  so  it 
wasn’t  so  unusual.  And  let’s  see,  I  graduated  from 
high  school  in  1945,  I  guess. 


In  Springfield? 

In  Springfield,  yes.  And  anthropology,  you 
know,  was  just  getting  started.  In  those  days, 
when  they  had  the  annual  meetings,  it  was  all 
in  one  room.  All  the  professional  anthropolo¬ 
gists  were  in  one  room.  So  in  the  early  days, 
that’s  how  it  was.  And,  of  course,  the  great  growth 
came  after  the  World  War  II. 

Now,  I’m  going  to  take  you  back  to  get  your 
basic  biographical  information.  So  you  were 
born  in  Springfield? 

Yes,  April  18,  1927. 

So  you  were  born  just  before  the  crash,  right  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Depression? 

Yes.  But  I  was  two  years  old  when  that  hap¬ 
pened. 

So,  it  was  just  life  for  you.  It  wasn’t  unusual? 

Well,  don’t  forget  that  the  Depression  lasted 
until  the  Second  World  War,  until  1941.  All  of 
the  things  that  Roosevelt  did  hardly  made  a  dent 
in  the  Depression  until  the  Second  World  War 
came  along,  with  the  entry  of  the  United  States 
in  it  in  1941.  And  then  the  government  began  to 
spend  money  like  there  was  no  tomorrow. 

Do  you  have  sisters  and  brothers? 

Yes.  I  have  three  brothers,  no  sisters.  I’m 
the  eldest.  So  the  Depression  lasted  until  1941; 
Well,  I  was  fourteen  years  old  in  1941,  so  I  do 
remember  the  Depression  very  well.  Very  well. 

What  did  your  parents  do? 

Well,  my  father  was  a  businessman.  lie  had 
a  small  business  with  many  different  aspects  to 
it.  The  major  part  of  the  business  was  what  is 
known,  or  what  was  known  then,  as  a  news 
agency.  The  way  the  distribution  went  of  maga¬ 
zines — like  Time,  Newsweek,  Life,  Ladies’  Home 
Journal — in  a  particular  area,  the  distributor  had 
a  monopoly.  He  had  a  contract  with  someone, 
and  a  news  agency  consisted  of  the  distribution 
of  the  magazines  of  certain  publishers.  Curtis 
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was  one  big  distributor;  they  had  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  And  Time-Life  was  another.  So  you 
put  together  this  sort  of  thing,  and  you’re  in 
business.  The  magazines  came  to  you,  and  then 
you  distributed  them  to  the  drugstores  and  the 
little  grocery  stores  and  so  on  all  over  town.  So 
that  was  the  heart  of  his  business.  Then,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  that,  he  had  a  retail  store  where  he 
sold  magazines  and  newspapers.  Oh,  newspapers 
came  in,  too.  That  was  another  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  And,  boy,  when  I  was  a  kid,  I’ll  bet  we  got 
twenty  out-of-town  newspapers  delivered  in 
Springfield.  There  were  five  in  New  York  City 
and  two  or  three  .... 

Was  that  a  fun  place  to  hang  out,  that  store? 
Did  people  come  in  and  talk  business  with  your 
father? 

Well,  I  was  in  the  warehouse.  I  was  not  in 
the  retail  store.  I  was  in  the  news  agency  end; 
delivering  newspapers  and  magazines,  so  forth. 
What  was  "fun"  was  Sunday  morning.  I  used  to 
like  that  very  much.  It’s  just  like  New  York.  The 
various  sections  would  arrive  during  the  week, 
but  the  main  sheets  would  come  in  at  the  last 
minute.  The  main  sheets  from  the  Times  and  so 
on  would  come  in  on  Sunday  morning  on  the 
train,  about  three  o’clock  in  the  morning.  So  it 
was  real  fun. 

I  had  the  truck,  and  I’d  go  down  to  the  rail¬ 
way  station;  we’d  pick  up  the  newspapers,  and 
then  there  were  two  or  three  of  us  who  did  this. 
We’d  go  down  to  the  warehouse  and  did  what 
they  call  "stuffing  the  papers."  That  is,  you  put 
the  inside  sections  into  the  main  sheet,  then 
bundle  the  whole  thing  up,  and  we’d  deliver  those 
all  over  town.  This  usually  took  until  about  seven 
or  eight  in  the  morning.  It  was  just  a  lot  of  fun, 
and  I  enjoyed  it  very  much.  Don’t  forget  that, 
during  that  time,  in  high  school  the  men  were 
in  the  army  and  the  women  working,  but  also 
high  school  kids. 

Was  your  dad  in  the  army,  too  ? 

Well,  he  was  in  the  army  in  the  First  World 
War.  This  is  the  Second  World  War.  I  was  drafted 
in  1945,  and  then,  I  guess,  my  next  younger 
brother  was  also.  One  other  was  drafted  during 
the  Korean  War,  and  I  think  the  other  served  in 


the  Vietnamese  War.  I  forget  exactly.  We  were 
all  drafted.  We  all  served,  every  one  of  us. 

It  sounds  like  you  were  spaced  just  perfectly  to 
hit  all  the  wars. 

All  the  wars,  yes.  There  were  ten  years  be¬ 
tween  us.  We  really  didn’t  get  involved  in  Viet¬ 
nam  until  1965.  And  my  younger  brother  was 
ten  years  younger  than  I.  The  United  States  in¬ 
volvement  there  was  basically  1965  to  1968,  and 
then  we  pulled  out.  The  war  lasted  another  four 
years,  you  know;  the  Vietnamese  kept  going. 

So  when  you  say  you  remember  the  Depression 
very,  very  well,  it  was  just  part  of  your  grow¬ 
ing  up? 

For  my  generation,  the  two  defining  social 
developments  were  the  Second  World  War  and 
the  Depression.  No  question  at  all.  So  the  rest 
of  the  stuff  was  done  later.  When  people  of  my 
generation  say  "the  war,"  they  mean  the  Second 
World  War. 

And  what  were  the  politics  at  home  about  that? 
Were  they  supportive  of  Roosevelt? 

You  mean,  in  my  family?  Oh,  certainly.  The 
United  States  goes  to  war,  and  you  support  the 
country. 

I  meant  during  the  Depression,  as  well.  I  was 
just  thinking  that,  in  the  news  business,  as  your 
dad  was  .... 

But  he  didn’t  write  the  news  or  publish  the 
news  or  anything.  Time  magazine  just  arrived, 
and  he  just  distributed  it  to  Anderson’s  drugstore 
and  Billy  Smith’s  drugstore.  That’s  all.  And  I  don’t 
think  he  ever  read  the  stuff,  although  he  followed 
politics  closely.  No.  In  my  day,  it’s  not  like  to¬ 
day.  The  United  States  went  to  war,  and  there’s 
no  question:  you  went.  It’s  none  of  this  "off  to 
Sweden"  stuff.  So  my  father  entered  the  army 
right  at  the  beginning  of  the  American  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  First  World  War.  He  served  in  France, 
and  all  his  sons  served.  That’s  just  the  way  things 
were  done. 
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So  did  you  have  more  women  teachers,  do  you 
think,  in  high  school  because  of  the  war  than 
you  would  have  otherwise? 

Well,  I  don’t  know  what  I  would  have  had.  I 
think  the  high  school  did  not  change  particu¬ 
larly.  I  remember  the  teachers  as  being  middle 
aged,  I  would  say.  Although  I  remember  I  was 
standing  in  the  retail  store  one  day,  and  a  stun¬ 
ningly  beautiful  young  woman  came  up  to  me. 
She  said,  "Are  you  Stan  Freed?" 

And  I  said,  "Yes." 

She  said,  "You  probably  don’t  remember  me, 
but  I’m  Miss  So-and-so,  and  I  was  your  teacher 
in  such-and-such  a  grade." 

Now,  when  I  was  in  eighth  grade,  I  thought 
she  was  an  old  woman!  [laughter]  So  the  per¬ 
spective  had  changed,  shall  we  say.  Of  course, 
she  was  a  young  woman.  She  probably  was  right 
out  of  college  when  she  was  a  teacher.  So  I  just 
don’t  know. 

What  did  happen,  though,  was  the  war 
plants,  and  Springfield  in  those  days  was  an  in¬ 
dustrial  town.  It’s  lost  a  lot  of  that,  but  there’s 
still  a  big  International  Harvester  plant  there. 
So  what  happened  was  that  the  war  plants  ran 
twenty-four  hours  a  day.  They  had  what  they 
called  the  swing  shift,  which  was  four  to  mid¬ 
night,  then  the  night  shift,  and  then  the  day  shift. 
So  what  the  men  teachers  were  doing — the 
women  teachers  didn’t  do  it — was  getting  jobs 
in  the  war  plants,  which  meant  by  the  time  they 
got  to  class  the  next  day,  they  were  groggy! 
[laughter]  They  were  trying  to  keep  their  eyes 
open.  But  the  money  was  too  good.  I  mean,  you 
could  make  eighty-seven  cents  an  hour  in  the 
war  plants,  for  god’s  sakes. 

For  teachers  in  those  days,  the  pay  was  em¬ 
barrassing.  During  the  summer,  the  teachers  in 
the  junior  high  school  would  come  around,  and 
they’d  be  selling  stuff  door-to-door,  and  they’d 
call  on  the  parents  of  the  students.  You  always 
bought  something.  The  money  was  just  abomi¬ 
nable  in  teaching  in  those  days.  So  when  the 
war  came  along,  so  many  people  didn’t  want  the 
war  ever  to  end;  it’s  the  first  time  they  ever  saw 
any  money  in  their  lives. 

So  how  old  were  you  in  1941? 

Fourteen  years  old.  I  was  born  in  1927. 


So  you’re  still  in  high  school. 

Fourteen.  I  would  be  a  freshman  in  high 
school.  When  Pearl  Harbor  came,  I  was  fourteen. 

So  you  must  remember  where  you  were  or  what 
you  were  doing? 

I  was  in  Springfield  when  it  happened.  Ev¬ 
erybody  says  you’re  supposed  to  remember 
where  you  were.  I  do  remember  when  Roosevelt 
died  and  when  Kennedy  was  assassinated,  and 
that’s  about  it. 

Well,  growing  up  like  that,  as  a  young  man, 
you  must  have  just  assumed  it  was  a  matter  o  f 
time  before  you  had  to  go  to  war.  It  was  a  real¬ 
ity  for  you. 

Well,  of  course.  Absolutely! 

So  you  wouldn’t  have  had  any  plans  to  go  to 
college? 

Well,  I  did  go  to  college.  My  parents  would 
not,  wisely — and  I  wouldn’t  ever  dream  of  ask¬ 
ing  them — let  me  volunteer  before  the  age  of 
eighteen.  To  say  that  I  was  young  and  naive  is 
an  understatement.  You  know,  the  kids  today 
are  so  knowledgeable  about  everything  under  the 
sun.  At  ten  years  old,  they  know  more  about 
some  subjects,  like  sex,  than  I  do  now.  [laugh¬ 
ter]  And  you’re  just  not  hard  enough  at  eigh¬ 
teen.  You’re  not  mentally,  psychologically,  or 
physically  mature  enough.  Sure,  a  lot  of  young¬ 
sters,  seventeen  years  old,  did  volunteer.  I,  my¬ 
self,  knew  that  I  wasn’t  ready.  I  just  wasn’t  ready. 

Well,  at  eighteen  I  was  obviously  ready,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  army.  The  government  said  so, 
and  the  government  is  quite  right.  The  best  sol¬ 
diers  are  the  eighteen-  and  nineteen-year-olds, 
something  like  that.  These  are  the  elite.  Of 
course,  the  officers  and  the  sergeants  and  so  on, 
they  are  older.  But  you  want  your  sergeants  to 
be  maybe  in  their  early  twenties  and  your  com¬ 
pany  officers  to  be  no  older  than  their  late  twen¬ 
ties  on  up  in  the  battalions. 

They  did  a  study  about  that.  I  read  it  once 
when  I  was  in  Berkeley,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  And 
the  army  tried  to  design  a  test  which  would  iden¬ 
tify  the  good  combat  soldiers.  We’re  talking  about 
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infantry  soldiers.  And  they  developed  all  kinds 
of  psychological  tests,  and  then  they  found  out 
they  only  had  to  know  three  things — only  three 
things — age,  education,  marital  status.  Age — 
around  eighteen  or  nineteen;  education — high 
school  but  no  more;  marital  status — single. 
Those  three  things  were  the  makings  of  a  sol¬ 
dier  who  would  fit  into  an  elite  marine  or  infan¬ 
try  division.  Once  they  married,  they  had  too 
many  other  things  on  their  mind.  They  get  older, 
and  they  don’t  have  the  "I’m  invulnerable,  noth¬ 
ing  can  happen  to  me"  approach.  And  beyond 
high  school  education,  it’s  just  a  waste  of  time 
for  them.  Maybe  it’s  more  complicated  today 
with  the  technology  and  all  the  rest,  but  I’m  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  those  three  things  probably 
are  the  best  measure  today  for  the  kind  of  wars 
that  were  being  fought  in  those  days.  This  one 
in  Yugoslavia,  they  just  flew  over  the  country 
and  dropped  bombs  on  everybody.  But  when  you 
get  there  in  the  mud  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  why, 
that’s  something  else.  So,  yes,  we  all  went,  and 
it  was  a  disgrace  not  to. 

I  was  not  a  good  soldier,  and  it  just  wasn’t 
for  me.  Not  that  I  got  in  any  trouble;  of  course, 
I  never  did.  But  I  never  felt  comfortable  at  all.  I 
was  very  happy  to  get  out.  I  don’t  think  it  did 
me  any  good.  They  say  the  army  makes  a  man 
feel  better  about  himself.  At  least,  it  might  for 
some,  but  I  always  felt  it  made  people  more  im¬ 
mature.  You  seemed  to  be  stuck  in  sort  of  a  per¬ 
manent  adolescence.  The  older  guys  who  came 
in — guys  coming  through  at  twenty-three, 
twenty -four,  twenty-five,  something  like  that — 
it's  a  whole  different  thing.  Those  guys  were  ma¬ 
ture  enough  to  fit  in. 

Why  do  they  say  that,  that  the  army  makes  a 
man? 

[Sighs]  I  just  think  that  when  you  go  into 
the  army,  you’re  at  the  age  where  a  certain  tran¬ 
sition  is  going  to  take  place,  anyway,  so  they 
attribute  the  maturity  to  the  army,  but  the  same 
maturity  would  take  place,  I  think,  in  college,  in 
civilian  life,  wherever. 

Beyond  the  war,  do  you  remember  thinking 
about  what  you  wanted  to  do,  what  you  saw 
yourself  being,  what  kind  of  an  adult? 


No.  I  was  never  the  ten-year-old  kid  saying, 
"I’m  going  to  be  a  doctor,"  or  lawyer  or  engi¬ 
neer,  whatever.  I  was  sort  of  unformed  as  far  as 
that,  which  is  why  I  got  into  anthropology. 

Did  you  think  you  wanted  to  leave  Springfield? 

Oh!  When  I  was  six  years  old,  I  knew  that  I 
couldn’t  stay  there. 

And  why?  If  you  coidd  put  it  in  words. 

Yes,  sure.  It’s  a  big  world  out  there,  and 
Springfield  is  not  the  entire  world. 

Well,  where  do  you  think  you  were  getting  these 
enticing  messages  about  the  outside  world? 

Movie  pictures,  novels,  stuff  like  that. 

Do  you  remember  any  in  particular? 

There  was  no  television  in  those  days,  of 
course,  but  they  had  the  star  system  then.  So 
you  wanted  to  see  every  Humphrey  Bogart 
movie,  every  Clark  Gable  movie,  and  all  the  great 
western  heroes.  I  think  Springfield  was  a  splen¬ 
did  place  to  grow  up.  There  is  nothing  that  I 
learned  there  that  I  had  to  unlearn  later.  And 
the  values  and  the  stuff  that  I  picked  up  there 
have  been  of  immense  value  in  later  life. 


Do  you  have  an  example  of  that? 

You  work  hard;  you  try  to  be  a  generous, 
decent  person.  You  don’t  sin,  to  use  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  term.  And  the  examples  were  before  us. 
The  young  men — and  I  won’t  even  mention 
young  women,  because  you  know  how  that 
would  be  received  in  Springfield — but  the  young 
men  who  had  sexual  adventures  were  regarded 
as  sort  of  lightweight,  non-serious  types.  And  if 
they  got  into  trouble,  meaning  if  their  paramours 
got  pregnant,  you  could  see  the  kind  of  trouble 
that  could  come  from  that  sort  of  activity.  There 
was  sort  of  a  class  snobbery  about  it.  By  class 
snobbery,  I  mean,  the  word  trash  comes  to  mind. 

So  there  were  behavioral  standards  that  you 
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Yes.  It’s  a  behavioral  standard.  It  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  social  standards,  because  "trash" 
can  come  from  any  place.  It’s  a  behavioral  stan¬ 
dard.  I  remember  a  couple  of  kids  from  high 
school.  Their  idea  of  fun  was  go  into  a  bar  on 
Saturday  night  and  just  start  fighting!  [laugh¬ 
ter]  And  there’s  a  movie  running  around  these 
days  called  Fight  Club ,  and  these  two  fellows 
came  to  mind.  They  didn’t  organize  anything  in 
a  basement  or  anything.  They  would  just  go 
places  and  start  a  fight.  You  couldn’t  do  that 
now —  the  knives  would  be  out,  somebody  would 
pull  a  pistol. 

Now  we  were  talking  about  this  idea  of  fun  in 
Springfield. 

Well,  there  was  a  lot  of  fun.  I  just  finished 
reading  a  biography  of  Fred  Allen.  He  was  an 
enormously  popular  comedian  on  the  air  some¬ 
time  in  the  1930s.  There  were  Fred  Allen,  Jack 
Benny,  "Amos  and  Andy,"  "Fibber  McGee  and 
Molly."  And  everybody  would  gather  around  the 
radio  and  listen  to  these  things.  Bob  Hope  was 
there  during  the  Second  World  War. 

Then  there  were  the  motion  picture  shows. 
And  every  Saturday  afternoon  all  the  kids  would 
go.  They  had  double  features  in  those  days — go 
and  watch  a  double-feature  western.  And  then 
they'd  show  the  movies  in  what  they  called 
"movie  palaces."  Now  you  go  to  a  dreary,  little 
room,  with  a  low  ceiling,  uncomfortable  chairs, 
and  everybody  squeezed  in.  But,  wow,  those  old 
movie  palaces.  They  had  chandeliers  hanging 
down;  they  had  high  ceilings;  they  had  loges. 
You  really  felt  it  was  something  special. 

So  we  saw  all  the  westerns  and  the  movies, 
and  they  turned  out  a  lot  more  movies  in  those 
days  than  they  do  now.  They  did  main  features, 
then  what  they  called  "B"  movies.  Then  they  had 
the  serials,  like  Flash  Gordon,  and  so  you  went 
to  the  moving  picture  show;  you  saw  two  fea¬ 
tures.  You  saw  the  comics — Bugs  Bunny  or  some¬ 
thing  like  that.  If  you  saw  Mel  Blanc’s  name,  then 
you  knew  it  was  first-class.  He,  I  understand — I 
don’t  know  if  he’s  still  alive — but  for  a  long  time, 
he  was  the  most  popular  lecturer  at  universi¬ 
ties.  But  his  voice.  He  does  atomic  explosions, 
[laughter]  He  had  this  marvelous  voice;  he  could 
do  anything!  And  I  read  someplace  that  he  was 
the  most  popular  lecturer.  Who  wants  to  listen 


to  Kissinger  when  you  can  listen  to  Mel  Blanc? 
And  his  son,  I  understand,  has  gone  into  the  busi¬ 
ness,  too. 

Well,  anyway,  we  got  Bugs  Bunny.  Then  you 
had  your  serial — Flash  Gordon  or  whatever  it 
happened  to  be — and  then  you  had  the  news. 
Now,  of  course,  you  don’t  need  it,  because  you 
have  television;  you  see  it  every  night.  But  there, 
you  went  to  the  movies,  and  you  saw  Mussolini, 
or  you  saw  Hitler,  and  then  you  saw  a  bunch  of 
Hitler  storm  troopers  walking  down  the  street 
in  Berlin.  And,  of  course,  there  would  be  one  of 
these  voice-of-doom  commentators  to  tell  you 
what  it  all  meant.  So  you  really  got  a  lot  for  your 
dime.  It  cost  ten  cents.  Adults  paid  twenty -five 
cents,  but  kids  got  in  for  ten  cents. 

There  was  that,  and  then  there  were  sports, 
of  course.  There  was  plenty  to  do.  There  was 
never  any  lack  of  amusement.  Television,  of 
course,  did  not  exist  in  those  days,  but  you  got 
the  football,  the  baseball  games,  and  all  that  over 
the  radio. 

How  did  you  end  up  going  to  Chicago? 

Well,  it  had  a  reputation.  It  was  new;  it  was 
revolutionary.  Robert  Maynard  Hutchins  had  an 
enormous  reputation.  All  the  valedictorians  of 
high  schools  all  over  the  Midwest  headed  for  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

And  were  you  a  valedictorian? 

No. 

Were  you  a  good  student? 

Oh,  I  was  an  excellent  student.  If  you  weren’t 
a  good  student,  you  didn’t  get  into  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago.  So  I  went  to  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  Chicago  itself  was  an  attraction.  It 
was  a  big  city,  and  if  you  conic  from  a  small  city, 
a  small  town  .... 

You  got  drafted  in  between,  or  you  went  in  the 
army  in  between  there,  didn’t  you? 

Yes.  I  was  drafted.  I  think  it  was  just  before 
the  Fourth  of  July  in  1945.  As  I  say,  it  was  be¬ 
tween  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe  and  the  end 
of  the  war  in  the  Pacific. 
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But  when  you  went  in,  you  didn’t  really  know 
you  were  there  for  the  short  term? 

No.  No,  you  didn’t  know  that.  In  order  to  get 
out  of  the  army,  then,  I  was  sent  to  Europe.  And 
to  get  out  of  the  army,  they  had  what  they  called 
a  point  system.  You  got  a  point  for  every  month 
of  service.  I  think  you  got  two  points  for  over¬ 
seas  service.  You  got  twelve  points  for  a  child. 
For  a  purple  heart,  for  example,  they  gave  you 
extra — that’s  if  you  get  wounded.  If  you  had 
medals  and  this  and  that.  So  anyway,  that  was 
the  point  system.  And  when  they  inaugurated 
the  point  system,  you  needed  eighty-five  points 
to  get  out  of  the  army,  but  they  froze  the  point 
system  on  V-J  Day,  I  think,  when  Japan  formally 
surrendered.  The  war  really  ended  in  mid-Au¬ 
gust,  but  I  think  Japan  surrendered  sometime, 
formally,  in  September.  That’s  when  they  had 
the  big  ceremony  in  Tokyo  Bay  and  on  the  deck 
of  the  Missouri. 

And  where  were  you? 

Well,  I  was  in  the  army  then.  I  was  in  basic 
training.  So  you  needed  eighty-five  points  to  get 
out  of  the  army.  You  couldn’t  accumulate  any 
more  points  after  V-J  Day,  Victory  in  Japan.  And 
I  had  three  points!  [laughter]  I  figured,  "I’m  in 
for  the  rest  of  my  life,  you  know!  They’re  never 
going  to  let  me  out!"  And  the  point  system  was 
something  of  a  joke  to  some  extent.  Anyway,  in 
those  days  they  had  something  they  called  KP — 
that  was  "kitchen  police."  And  what  you  did,  you 
washed  up  dishes  and  stuff  like  that.  So  they 
had  somebody  there  to  oversee  the  work.  He 
was  called  the  IvP  pusher.  So  he’d  sit  in  the 
kitchen  and  make  sure  that  everybody  was  work¬ 
ing.  So  anyway,  I  had  KP  duty,  and  there  was 
this  guy  sitting  there;  he  was  the  KP  pusher.  So 
he’s  sitting  there  reading  a  comic  book,  see. 
[laughter]  To  make  conversation,  I  said,  "Gee, 
Sarge,"  I  said,  "How  many  points  do  you  have?" 

He  had  said,  "Well,  something  like  123 
points." 

So  I  said,  "Well,  you  should  be  out  of  the 
army!  Why  are  you  still  in  the  army?" 

He  said,  "I’ve  been  declared  essential." 
[laughter] 

A  few  experiences  like  that,  you  start  to  grow 
up.  Your  naivete  does  wear  away,  [laughter] 


So  then  I  got  out.  Let  me  see,  it  was  Novem¬ 
ber,  I  think,  of  1945.  And  I  went  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago. 

Now,  how  did  you  get  out? 

Oh,  there  was  a  great  outcry  in  the  United 
States. 

Because  you  weren’t  essential?  [laughter] 

No,  no.  [laughter]  I  did  accumulate  points. 
What  happened  was,  there  was  sort  of  an  outcry. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  army  wanted  to  keep 
everybody  in  the  army.  The  only  conceivable 
reason  was  to  start  another  war  against  Russia. 
Well,  there  was  a  great  outcry.  It  was  so 
ridiculous  to  have  all  these  men  over  in  Europe 
and  in  Japan.  Well,  Japan  is  something  else,  I 
think.  So  there  was  an  outcry. 

The  parents  were  demanding,  "Bring  the  boys 
home!"  That  was  the  cry,  and  there  was  no 
excuse  not  to.  So  they  began  to  ship  men  back 
to  the  States  and  discharge  them  just  as  quickly 
as  they  could.  And  there  was  just  a  flood  of  men 
coming  back  to  the  United  States.  That  was  the 
reason  I  got  out  when  I  did.  It  had  nothing  to  do 
with  what  /  did.  It  was  just  that  the  politics 
changed.  People  were  tired  of  the  war;  they  were 
tired  of  their  husbands  and  sons  and  all  that 
being  in  the  army.  And  it  was  costly,  of  course. 
It  was  costly,  and  there  was  no  reason  to 
maintain  that  huge  military  establishment  over 
there.  There  was  nothing  to  do.  They  tried  to 
make  work.  They  would  have  maneuvers  and  so 
forth.  Nobody’s  heart  was  in  it,  really.  And  these 
were  all  draftees.  Well,  most  of  them  were 
draftees.  They  were  not  regular  army  types  who 
were  making  a  career  out  of  it.  So,  yes,  we  got 
home  for  that  reason. 

And  you  know  you’re  getting  old  when 
something  from  your  life  ends  up  in  a  museum, 
[laughter]  Not  this  one  [American  Museum  of 
Natural  History],  my  skeleton  isn’t  ready.  The 
ship  that  I  came  back  on  from  Germany  was  the 
George  Washington.  So  I’m  over  here  at  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  they  have 
ship  models  there.  There’s  a  ship  model  of  the 
George  Washington  for  god  sakes.  It’s  in  a 
museum.  Am  I  that  old?  Don’t  look  back.  Some¬ 
thing  might  be  gaining  on  you.  So  I  got  back, 
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and  I  took  the  test  for  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Now,  you  knew  you  wanted  to  go  to  college 
when  you  got  back? 

Oh,  yes.  There  was  no  alternative  in  our  fam¬ 
ily.  All  the  boys  were  going  to  college.  Two  of 
my  brothers  are  lawyers.  The  youngest  is  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  dental  school  at  UCLA,  and  then 
I’m  here.  There  was  just  no  question  that  we 
were  going  to  college,  and  my  parents  could  af¬ 
ford  it.  They  always  assumed  that  all  the  boys 
would  go  to  college.  There  was  no  objection  on 
our  part.  Otherwise,  what  would  you  do?  You’d 
work  in  a  factory  or  something,  a  salesman,  that 
kind  of  stuff.  No. 

Was  the  GI  bill  a  help? 

Oh,  yes,  the  GI  bill  was  a  help.  It  definitely 
was  a  help.  That  was  a  marvelous  bill.  The  vet¬ 
erans  in  the  First  World  War  got  it  for  the  veter¬ 
ans  in  the  Second  World  War.  The  First  World 
War  veterans  got  nothing,  so  when  their  sons 
went  off,  they  organized  the  American  Legion. 
And  they  made  darn  sure  that  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  received  something.  So  the  GI  bill — they 
sent  you  to  college;  you  could  buy  a  house;  you 
could  borrow  money  under  favorable  terms. 
There  were  a  lot  of  things  that  you  have  in  the 
GI  bill  that  were  a  great  help.  A  whole  genera¬ 
tion  of  men  went  to  university,  many  of  whom 
would  not  otherwise  have  gone. 

And  I  read  some  things  about  the  resistance  that 
some  of  the  Ivy  League  entrenched  academics 
had  to  the  GI  bill,  because  they  didn  l  want  the 
standards  watered  down:  "Gee,  now  anybody 
can  go  to  school."  Did  you  ever  come  across 
that? 

No.  That,  I  guess,  might  have  happened,  but 
I  don’t  think  that  there  was  such  enormous  wa¬ 
tering  down  of  standards.  I  just  don’t  think  that 
happened.  There  might  have  been  a  watering 
down  of  social  class.  In  other  words,  at  Harvard, 
the  Rockefellers  and  the  Kennedys  and  what¬ 
not  .... 

Well,  you’ve  refined  my  question,  because  that’s 
exactly  what  I  meant.  Actually,  what  they  found 


out  is  that  they  ended  up  kind  of  eating  their 
words,  because  the  GIs  as  a  group  .... 

Were  very  competent,  yes.  They  were  smart 
people;  they  were  very  confident  and  certainly 
as  smart  and  as  competent  as  the  people  going 
before.  But  they  did  not  represent  the  grand, 
old  families,  as  presumably  the  people  who  went 
to  Harvard  did  before.  Don’t  forget,  Harvard’s  a 
big  school,  but  the  undergraduates  ....  And 
that’s  really  Harvard.  At  the  graduate  level,  they 
let  in  anybody  who  had  the  ability.  But  the  un¬ 
dergraduate — in  those  days,  maybe  about,  what, 
two  or  three  thousand — they  could  be  very  se¬ 
lective  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

And  yet,  I  did  a  consulting  job  up  in  Alaska 
during  the  1960s,  I  guess.  I  was  in  Nome,  Alaska, 
and  there  was  an  Eskimo  kid  in  the  local  high 
school  who  had  done  very  well.  And  what  im¬ 
pressed  me  enormously  is  that  the  long  hand  of 
Harvard  University  reached  all  the  way  to  Nome, 
Alaska,  and  grabbed  this  kid  and  brought  him  to 
Harvard.  Then  I  calculated  there  were  something 
like  sixty  American  Indian,  Eskimos,  what  have 
you  at  Harvard.  It  doesn’t  sound  like  many,  but 
I  calculated  the  percentage  of  Indians  in  the 
population  and  the  percentage  of  Harvard  stu¬ 
dents,  and  Harvard  had  it  right  on  the  button. 
And  this  was  before  affirmative  action.  There 
was  a  perfectly  representative  sample  of  Eski¬ 
mos,  Indians  at  Harvard.  And  that  happened  be¬ 
cause  they  were  very  aggressive.  In  other  words, 
they  spotted  an  Indian  kid,  and  their  scouts  went 
after  that  kid. 

Now,  the  people  that  had  trouble  getting  into 
Harvard  were  the  graduates  of,  say,  the  Bronx 
High  School  of  Science,  because  every  one  of 
those  kids  met  the  standards  at  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity.  So  in  order  to  have  a  little  diversity  in  the 
student  body,  they  had  to  get  away  from  that.  In 
Nome,  there  was  a  public  school  where  this  kid 
went  to  school.  Then  they  had  a  special  school 
for  Indians,  Eskimos.  And  I  visited  the  special 
school.  They  had  equipment  there.  I  never  saw 
anything  like  that  when  I  was  going  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  in  Springfield,  Ohio.  And  the  teach¬ 
ers  told  me  that  with  the  money  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  spending  on  this  school,  we  could  send 
every  one  of  these  kids  to  one  of  the  high-class 
boarding  schools  in  New  England,  that’s  the  kind 
of  money  they  were  spending.  But  it  wasn’t  one 
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of  those  kids  that  went  to  Harvard.  It  was  the 
kid  in  the  public  school. 

They  work  so  hard;  those  teachers  work  so 
hard.  And  there  was  such  a  huge  cultural  gap. 
What  they  did  was  they  had  apartments  away 
from  the  school  that  they  used  to  try  to  teach 
the  kids  how  to  organize  their  lives.  They  were 
telling  me  that  the  kids  were  given  money  to 
buy  food,  and  they  said  that  it  didn’t  work  too 
well.  The  idea  of  making  a  shopping  list  and  buy¬ 
ing  food  for  the  seven  days  seemed  to  be  diffi¬ 
cult.  For  example,  they  go  out,  and  they  buy, 
let’s  say,  a  dozen  eggs,  so  they  could  have  eggs 
for  breakfast  every  morning.  But  then  what 
they’d  do,  they’d  make  up  all  the  eggs  and  eat 
them.  And  then  they’d  be  sort  of  at  loose  ends 
to  getting  to  places  on  time.  Maybe  the  teachers 
exaggerated  the  cultural  problem,  but  from  their 
perspective,  it  was  certainly  there.  And  I  inter¬ 
viewed  at  Iloonah,  Alaska. 

Were  you  evaluating  this  system?  Is  that  what 
you  were  doing? 

It  was  a  consulting  job.  And  when  I  inter¬ 
viewed  at  Hoonah,  the  Indian  parents  felt  that  a 
two-step  approach — none  of  this  exists  anymore, 
I’m  sure — to  higher  education  was  indicated  for 
their  children.  That  is,  to  plunge  the  kids  from 
Hoonah  right  into,  say,  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  was  a  prescription  for  disaster. 

The  track  was  just  too  fast.  They  wouldn’t 
be  able  to  make  it.  There  were  two  or  three  all- 
Indian  schools.  I  forget  the  names  of  them  now. 
And  they  felt  that  a  year  or  maybe  a  little  bit 
longer  in  one  of  these  schools,  and  then  they 
could  step  out  to  the  University  of  Oregon,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Kansas,  whatever  it  was.  So  it  wasn’t  easy 
for  those  kids.  If  Springfield,  Ohio,  was  unso¬ 
phisticated,  Hoonah,  Alaska,  made  Springfield, 
Ohio,  look  like  Manhattan!  [laughter]  The  world 
changes  every  six  months.  None  of  this  exists 
anymore. 

So,  was  it  a  particular  teacher,  or  was  it  the 
program,  or  was  it  the  opportunity  at  Chicago? 

It  was  the  university.  It  was  the  program. 
The  articles  written  about  the  program  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  were  enormously  favor¬ 
able.  Whether  or  not  the  program  deserved  that 
much  praise,  I  don’t  know.  But  I’m  inclined  to 


think  that  you  were  better  off  passing  your  first 
two  years  at  the  University  of  Chicago  than,  say, 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  the  University  of 
Ohio  State,  because  of  the  program.  You  didn’t 
get  too  many  facts,  but  they  taught  you  how  to 
think  and  analyze,  and  that’s  probably  more 
valuable  in  the  long  run.  That’s  what  they  taught 
you  there. 

And  that’s  what  you  got  in  the  two  years. 

I  think  I  got  that.  You  got  some  factual  ma¬ 
terial,  but .... 

And  it  was  after  that  that  you  thought  science 
was  the  direction  you  wanted  to  go? 

Yes,  but  I  put  my  foot  in;  I  just  dipped  my 
toe  in  the  water,  and  I  could  see  that  this  was 
just  not  for  me.  The  interest  was  just  not  there. 
I  could  have  probably  made  a  reasonable  suc¬ 
cess  out  of  it,  but  I  just  wasn’t  interested.  So  I 
went  into  anthropology,  and  I  left  Chicago.  The 
GI  bill  was  sort  of  running  out,  and  I  needed 
another  place.  So  I  went  to  Berkeley,  the  state 
university  there.  You  could  become  a  resident 
in  one  year,  which  meant  that  you  only  paid 
something  like  thirty-five  dollars  a  year  tuition. 
I  paid  because  my  parents  could  afford  it.  I  didn’t 
waste  a  year.  I  spent  a  year  paying  the  out-of- 
state  tuition,  which  seemed  like  two  or  three 
hundred  dollars.  Other  people  would  work  for  a 
year,  get  their  residency,  and  then  attend  the 
school  with  the  state  tuition,  which  was  very 
low,  very  low. 

Well,  what  were  some  of  the  other  reasons  you 
went  to  Berkeley?  What  was  the  attraction 
there? 

Chicago  was  a  highly  verbal  place.  You  had 
to  be  able  to  talk.  Most  of  the  time  you  didn’t 
know  what  the  people  were  saying,  if  it  made 
any  sense,  [laughter]  But  it  had  a  certain  aura. 
You  had  to  have  this  verbal  facility.  And  growing 
up  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  your  verbal  facility  was 
something  like  Gary  Cooper  in  a  western.  "Yep." 
"Nope."  [laughter] 

I  was  a  long  way  from  being  up  to  the  stan¬ 
dard  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  I’m  afraid.  So 
I  went  out  to  Berkeley.  The  financial  arrange¬ 
ments  were  better.  The  reputation  of  the  Berke- 
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ley  department  was  equivalent  to  Chicago,  be¬ 
cause  for  decades  now,  the  three  best  universi¬ 
ties — they  rank  one,  two,  three;  the  order 
changes  sometimes — were  Chicago,  Berkeley, 
and  Michigan.  And  that’s  been  standard  for  a  very 
long  time.  Berkeley  and  Chicago  have  always 
been  up  there.  I  think,  for  a  while,  Harvard,  but 
Harvard  sort  of  slipped  down  a  few  notches. 
Harvard,  Yale.  Columbia  has  really  slipped.  I 
don’t  know  anybody  up  there  anymore.  Marga¬ 
ret  Mead;  Bob  Murphy  died;  Marvin  Harris  went 
away.  And  I  suppose  the  new  crowd  is  great,  but 
I  don’t  know  any  of  them.  So  they’ve  slipped  a 
lot. 

At  Chicago,  they’ve  been  ranked  now  best 
department,  number  one,  for  a  number  of  years 
now.  And  it’s  hard  to  get  that  ranking.  It’s  even 
harder  to  keep  it.  Here  in  the  museum  and  most 
universities,  when  a  full  professor  retires,  they 
hire  somebody  as  an  assistant  professor  and  hope 
that  person  develops.  Not  at  Chicago.  They  go 
after  an  established  person.  Who  the  devil  did 
they  bring  in?  They  brought  in  somebody  from 
Michigan  recently.  They  went  after  our  Craig 
Morris  here  very,  very  strongly.  Craig  said,  "Well, 
I  can  do  this  at  the  museum  [American  Museum 
of  Natural  History]." 

They  said,  "We’ll  give  you  that." 

"I  can  do  this  other  at  the  museum." 

"We’ll  give  you  that  job."  [laughter] 

Now,  he  couldn’t  think  of  anything  to  ask 
for  that  they  wouldn’t  give  him. 

But  he  didn’t  go? 

No.  No.  Because  museum  curatorships  are 
the  best  jobs  in  American  anthropology,  no  ques¬ 
tion.  No  question.  I  was  certainly  lucky  to  land 
here.  It  wasn’t  brains.  I  had  no  idea  that  this 
was  the  best  spot.  It’s  just  an  accident. 

Tell  me  just  briefly  why  it’s  so  ideal. 

You  never  feel  the  heavy  hand  of  authority 
on  your  activities.  That’s  what’s  Harry  Shapiro 
used  to  say,  and  it’s  true.  He  said,  "Not  once  do  I 
ever  feel  the  heavy  hand  of  authority."  You  walk 
into  your  office,  and  you  do  just  what  you  want 
all  day  long,  is  what  it  amounts  to. 

Are  you  expected  to  bring  in  a  certain  amount 
of  money,  though,  for  grants? 


I  was  never  under  that  pressure.  Some 
people  were,  though.  Some  people  are  very  suc¬ 
cessful  at  it.  The  last  money  I  brought  in  simply 
was  for  the  last  field  trip  I  took  to  India,  but  I’ve 
participated  on  grant  applications  having  to  do 
with  the  department  as  a  whole.  But  I  never  got 
the  big-money  grants.  Nobody  ever  said  a  word 
about  it. 

Were  you  expected  to  publish,  though  ? 

Oh,  you  said  it!  If  you  don’t  publish,  you 
don’t  stay. 

But  you  like  it.  Just  looking  at  your  vita,  it  looks 
like  you  like  writing. 

Oh,  yes.  I’m  retired  now,  but  I  must  be  close 
to  three  hundred  pages  into  the  next  monograph. 
Sure.  I  love  it. 

So  you’re  expected  to  do  research  and  to  write. 
Yes.  You’ve  got  to. 

I  don’t  know  what’s  so  bad  about  that,  [laugh¬ 
ter] 

There’s  nothing  bad  about  that.  There’s  noth¬ 
ing  bad  about  that,  because  that’s  why  you  come. 
If  you  don’t  want  to  do  that,  or  if  you  can’t  do 
that,  don’t  come.  You’re  not  going  to  be  here 
very  long.  It  gives  the  impression  of  being  a  very 
relaxed  place,  and  it  is.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  museum  cares  about  production.  It’s  that 
way  anyplace.  If  you  can’t  deliver  the  goods, 
they’ll  find  somebody  who  can.  But  it’s  just  mar¬ 
velous.  They  give  you  every  opportunity  to  do 
it. 

And  now,  this  is  very  naive,  but  is  there  as  much 
of  a  hierarchy  in  curatorship?  There  are  not  as 
many  people  that  you’re  dealing  with. 

Well,  compared  to  the  university,  you  have 
assistant  professors,  associate,  and  full  profes¬ 
sors.  Here  you  have  assistant  curators,  associ¬ 
ate  curators.  It’s  the  same  track.  The  ranks  are 
the  same. 

And  you  get  tenure  in  the  same  way? 
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Yes.  You  get  tenure  here.  We  didn’t  have  ten¬ 
ure  when  I  came  here.  And  then  a  director,  Tom 
Nicholson,  got  a  tenure  provision  past  the  trust¬ 
ees.  How  he  did  it,  I  don’t  know,  but  then  we  got 
tenure.  There’s  a  probationary  period  of  three 
years,  I  think,  and  if  you  pass  that,  you’re  ten¬ 
ured.  "Tenure"  meaning  that  they  cannot  dis¬ 
miss  you  without  a  hearing  before  a  committee 
of  the  other  curators,  seven  curators.  And  the 
vote  has  to  be  unanimous,  which  means  that 
it’ll  never  be  unanimous,  because  seven  cura¬ 
tors  around  here  never  agree  about  anything, 
[laughter] 

Is  it  also,  perhaps,  true  that  there’s  more  op¬ 
portunity  for  interdisciplinary  work  in  a  mu¬ 
seum? 

That’s  up  to  you.  I  think  most  curators  here 
in  anthropology  .  .  .  the  department’s  not  big 
enough.  In  other  words,  you  have  one  North 
American  ethnologist,  one  North  American  ar¬ 
chaeologist,  and  so  on.  In  other  words,  your  col¬ 
leagues  are  outside.  They  necessarily  are  out¬ 
side.  Your  network  is  outside.  We’re  just  not  big 
enough.  At  Chicago,  if  you’re  an  Indianist,  for 
example,  there  are  people  in  other  departments, 
but  we  don’t  have  that  sort  of  thing  here.  So 
everybody,  if  they’re  going  to  be  interdiscipli¬ 
nary,  it’s  outside. 

But  you  can  do  a  certain  amount  of  .  .  .  not 
interdisciplinary  stuff,  but  you  could  call  on 
people  in  other  departments  for  aid.  If  you’re  an 
archaeologist,  for  example,  you  need  a  bone 
identified.  You  can  go  to  the  mammalogy  depart¬ 
ment  or  the  fish  department,  something  of  that 
nature.  And  I’ve  gotten  help  from  these  other 
departments,  simply  because  I  needed  an  as¬ 
tronomer  to  advise  me.  Well,  we  had  an  as¬ 
tronomy  department  here.  So  that’s  fine.  But  my 
Indian  research,  when  I  need  criticism,  it’s  on 
the  outside.  So  it’s  not  interdisciplinary,  but  I 
can’t  say  anything  but  good  things  about  this 
museum.  It’s  been  heaven  on  earth  for  me  for 
thirty-nine  years.  And  I’m  going  to  be  here  until 
something  happens  to  take  me  off  the  chess 
board.  After  you  are  retired,  you  keep  an  office, 
you  have  full  privileges  for  publication  purposes, 
anything  on  paper,  to  go  to  meetings,  but  by  the 
time  you  retire,  you  don’t  want  to  go  to  meet¬ 
ings.  [laughter]  Gee,  I  haven’t  been  to  meetings 


for  a  long  time.  I  have  no  desire  to  go;  I  don’t 
know  anybody  anymore.  All  the  people  I  know 
are  either  dead,  or  they’re  retired. 

Well,  we  tried  to  lure  you  out  to  Kings  Beach  for 
the  Great  Basin  meeting  in  1996. 

Well,  part  of  the  problem  is  that  my  hearing 
is  not  good  enough  to  attend;  it  just  becomes  an 
ordeal.  See,  here  we’re  fine.  We’re  face  to  face. 
The  acoustics  are  beautiful,  but  if  we  had  a  group 
here,  two  or  three  people  who  talk  at  the  same 
time,  I  wouldn’t  know  what  was  going  on. 

So  was  Chicago  a  surprise  to  you? 

Of  course. 

A  culture  shock? 

I  think  so.  Yes.  It  was  a  very  good  experi¬ 
ence.  Well,  Ohio  State  was,  too.  At  Springfield 
High  School,  in  a  mathematics  class,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  I  might  be  the  best  student.  At  Ohio  State 
in  a  mathematics  class,  I  was  right  in  the  middle. 
At  Chicago,  I  probably  was  getting  down  to  the 
lower  tenth.  It’s  like  the  football  players,  the  high 
school  football  star.  When  he  goes  to  Notre 
Dame,  they  moved  the  bar  higher,  as  they  say, 
at  every  level. 

What  I’m  trying  to  get  at  is  the  difference  that 
you  perceived  in  why  it  would  he  easier  for  you 
to  handle  Berkeley  than  it  was  Chicago.  That’s 
the  part  I’m  not  very  clear  on. 

Well,  I  think,  finances  were  90  percent.  Chi¬ 
cago  was  expensive,  was  a  private  school.  Ber¬ 
keley,  a  state  school,  was  just  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  Chicago.  No.  I  don’t  think  it  had  to  do  so 
much  with  the  .... 

Well,  and  as  you  pointed  out,  it  had  a  fine  repu¬ 
tation. 

Yes.  They  both  were  equivalent,  as  far  as 
reputation  goes.  So  that’s  the  reason  for  going. 

So  by  the  time  you  got  to  Berkeley,  you  did  know 
you  wanted  to  be  in  anthropology?  Was  that 
true  or  not? 
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Yes.  I  think  I  was  sure  by  Berkeley.  As  my 
friend  Seth  Leacock  says,  people  who  don’t  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  university,  at  least  after  the  first  two 
years,  with  a  major  in  mind,  then  a  percentage 
goes  into  English;  a  percentage  goes  into  poli- 
sci;  a  percentage  goes  into  sociology;  a  percent¬ 
age  goes  into  history  and  anthropology.  These 
are  fields  where  you  don’t  have  to  have  five  years 
of  mathematics  behind  you  in  order  to  cut  the 
mustard. 

If  you  want  to  study  about  the  Civil  War, 
you  can  start  right  in.  If  you  want  to  study 
nuclear  physics,  then  you  have  to  have  the  back¬ 
ground.  Of  course,  you’d  have  to  have  the  back¬ 
ground  about  the  Civil  War,  but  you  can  go  to 
the  library,  pick  up  a  book,  and  you’ll  under¬ 
stand  it.  But  you  pick  up  a  book  about  nuclear 
physics  without  the  background,  you’re  out  of 
luck.  Impossible. 

Is  it  fair  to  say  that  at  Berkeley,  then,  you  were 
beginning  to  form  a  picture  of  yourself  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional? 

Yes.  It  was  a  chaotic  picture  in  the  sense 
that  I  had  no,  what  they  call  today,  role  model — 
that  is,  I  did  not  know  about  the  job  possibili¬ 
ties,  I  did  not  know  what  professors  really  did.  I 
knew  they  lectured,  but  that’s  about  all.  The 
whole  structure  behind  the  lecture,  the  com¬ 
mittee  structure,  the  administrative  structure,  I 
had  no  idea  what  was  involved  there. 

How  about  fieldwork? 

Well,  that  was  an  attraction  to  me.  I  felt  that 
that  would  be  something  fascinating. 

Was  there  any  professor  in  particular  there  at 
Berkeley  that  you  gravitated  toward? 

I  think  David  Mandelbaum,  probably,  be¬ 
cause  I  went  to  India.  And  he  was  a  splendid 
lecturer,  David  was. 

Now,  see,  I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  you  went  to 
India  because  you  had  David  Mandelbaum  as 
a  professor  or  if  you  had  an  interest  in  India? 

I  had  the  interest  in  India. 


Now,  where  did  that  come  from? 

Childhood  reading.  Movie  picture  shows. 
Kipling,  Kim,  you  know.  Gunga  Din,  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  show.  That’s  where  it  all  came  from, 
I  think.  It  always  was  to  me  an  exotic  place.  It 
was  always  a  draw.  And  David  Mandelbaum  did 
not  kill  the  interest  at  all.  lie  assigned  interest¬ 
ing  reading.  He  himself  was  a  fine  lecturer.  I 
thought — and  I  was  wrong  on  this  point — that 
India  would  become  of  greater  and  greater  in¬ 
terest  to  Americans.  But  as  all  my  friends, 
Indianists,  say,  "India  is  a  no-no."  There  just  isn’t, 
for  whatever  reason,  much  of  an  interest  here 
in  India  at  all  in  the  United  States. 

I  wonder  why? 

I  have  no  idea.  Well,  in  China  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  interest,  so  I  think  it  might  be  because 
of  the  missionary  activities.  The  missionaries 
have  always  felt  that  China  was  an  enormous 
reserve  of  souls  to  be  saved,  but  they  haven’t 
quite  looked  at  India  that  way,  for  whatever  rea¬ 
son. 

American  missionaries,  I  think,  were  much 
more  active  in  China  than  they  were  in  India. 
The  Indians  themselves  take  absolutely  no  in¬ 
terest  in  what  anthropologists  do  in  India — that 
is,  the  Indians  living  here.  They’re  not  at  all  in¬ 
terested.  Their  interest  is  in  computer  science 
and  medical  school  and  stuff  like  that  and  the 
politics  at  home.  But  what  goes  on  in  the  rural 
areas,  they  have  no  interest. 

Now  don’t  you  think  that’s  fairly  true?  Is  that 
truer  of  Indian  nationals  living  here  than  it  is 
of  other  groups,  do  you  think?  I  mean.  I’ve  never 
found  people  from  Iran  or  anybody  particularly 
interested  in  the  rural  areas. 

I  thought  the  Koreans  were  the  same.  They 
shouldn’t  think  that  that’s  unusual.  But  if  you’re 
thinking  that  the  Indians  are  going  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  what  anthropologists  are 
doing,  I  think  you  can  forget  it.  Somehow  India 
has  just  never  caught  on.  And  I  don’t  know  why 
that  should  be. 

So  at  the  time,  though,  you  assumed  since  this 
was  so  interesting  to  you  .... 
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I  felt  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  every¬ 
body,  that’s  right.  And  then  I  thought  of  the  sheer 
importance  of  the  country — after  all,  it  soon  will 
be  the  most  populous  country  on  earth;  it’s  a 
major  power.  But  none  of  that  seems  to  have 
really  taken  place.  I  don’t  know  why.  But  it  hasn’t 
affected  my  career,  at  all.  It  would  be  nice  if 
people  were  more  interested  in  India,  but  they’re 
not.  You  can  write  a  book  on  Northwest  coast 
art,  for  example,  and  you’d  sell  five,  six,  eight 
thousand  copies.  You  write  a  book  on  India,  if 
you  do  two  hundred  copies,  you’re  lucky,  [laugh¬ 
ter]  So  that’s  the  difference.  Northwest  coast  art, 
Southwest  photography,  that  kind  of  stuff.  A 
small  tribe  like  the  Hopi,  and  we’re  talking  like 
seven  or  eight  thousand  people.  There’s  prob¬ 
ably  more  interest  in  them  than  there  is  in  In¬ 
dia.  [laughter] 

Do  you  have  any  idea  why? 

Well,  this  is  a  nation  that  was  raised  on  west¬ 
ern  movies,  and,  consequently,  everybody  knows 
about  George  Custer  and  the  battle  of  the  Little 
Bighorn  and  all  that.  My  God,  I  think  if  you  wrote 
a  story  about  Little  Bighorn,  why,  it’s  part  of 
America.  That’s  why.  It’s  just  part  of  America. 
And  India  is  not.  India  is  way  out  there  some¬ 
place.  Bunch  of  strange  people  charming  snakes 
all  the  time.  So  who  cares?  But  the  American 
Indians  .... 

The  book  on  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedi¬ 
tion,  Undaunted  Courage ,  which  sold  so  many 
copies,  that’s  Americana.  And  the  Indians  are  a 
big  part  of  that  expedition,  in  the  sense  that  they 
were  either  cooperative  or  hostile.  Either  way, 
they  were  a  big  part  of  it.  And  Sacajawea,  the 
Shoshone  woman  who  accompanied  the  expe¬ 
dition,  they’re  going  to  mint  a  one-dollar  coin 
here  in  the  United  States,  and  Sacajawea  will  be 
on  it.  The  Susan  B.  Anthony  dollar,  as  you  know, 
was  a  disaster.  It  was  just  laughed  off.  I  don’t 
think  I’ve  ever  seen  one,  or  maybe  one.  But  now 
they  wanted  the  dollar  coin,  because  I  guess  it 
costs  a  lot  of  money  to  print  dollar  bills.  It  also 
costs  a  lot  of  money  to  replace  your  pockets 
which  are  worn  out  by  heavy  coin!  [laughter] 
So  I’d  rather  the  government  spent  the  money 
on  dollar  bills. 

Well,  anyway,  Sacajawea.  And  I,  personally, 
would  not  have  picked  her.  I  would  have  picked 


Sarah  Winnemucca.  But  the  problem,  I  think, 
with  Sarah  Winnemucca,  is  that  the  existing  pic¬ 
tures  of  her  show  a  dumpy,  middle-aged  woman 
without  any  glamour.  They  say  that  that’s  part 
of  the  problem  with  Susan  B.  Anthony — a  very 
stern  woman.  She  looks  like  everybody’s  school¬ 
teacher,  her  hair  drawn  back. 

She  looked  like  no  fun. 

That’s  right.  She’s  going  to  rap  your  knuck¬ 
les!  [laughter]  Whereas  there  is  no  existing  por¬ 
trait  of  Sacajawea,  so  they  can  make  her  look 
like  something  on  the  half  dollar,  gossamer.  And 
that’s  apparently  what  they’ve  done. 

In  the  same  way  as  Pocahontas. 

Yes.  That’s  right.  They  make  her  look  like 
Marilyn  Monroe!  The  new  dollar,  I  understand, 
the  approved  design  is  more  of  a  painting  than  a 
sculpture.  And  there’s  a  difference.  Our  coins 
are  basically  sculptures,  like  the  buffalo  nick¬ 
els.  So  you  had  a  marvelous,  marvelous  Indian 
face.  Oh  that  was  superb.  But  the  new  dollar  is 
more  like  a  painting.  Sacajawea.  I  think  the  way 
they’ve  done  it  is  she’s  looking  back  over  her 
shoulder.  She  wasn’t  a  guide,  really,  but  they’re 
portraying  her  as  a  guide.  She  was  more  of  a 
translator.  And,  also,  there’s  not  enough  known 
about  her,  so  that  scholarship  will  reveal  any 
cracks  in  the  pedestal  on  which  she  is  on.  Al¬ 
though  the  article  that  I  read  maybe  doesn’t 
know  that  Meriwether  Lewis  was  to  have  con¬ 
tracted  syphilis  from  Sacajawea.  [laughter]  She 
was  a  courtesan,  of  course. 

Oh,  and  another  thing  about  Sacajawea  is 
that  she  fits  into  the  modern  feminist  picture. 
That  is,  she  has  the  baby  on  her  back  in  a 
cradleboard,  and  the  image  is  of  the  single 
mother  valiantly  struggling  to  raise  the  child.  I 
don’t  know  if  her  husband — he  was  a  French 
guide — died  during  the  trip?  I  can’t  recall.  She 
was  basically  a  translator,  but  because  her  En¬ 
glish  didn’t  exist,  her  husband,  apparently,  knew 
some  Shoshone,  so  she  would  talk  to  her  hus¬ 
band.  But  her  husband’s  English  was  very  weak. 
He  was  a  French  guide. 

Oh.  So  who  knows  what  those  Indians  were 
really  saying. 
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Yes.  What  are  the  natives  saying?  By  the  time 
you  went  through  all  of  this,  you  can’t  say.  As 
far  as  a  guide,  though,  she  was  not.  The  one  time, 
according  to  the  book,  that  she  suggested  a  route, 
it  was  the  wrong  choice.  But  when  she  got  to 
the  Shoshone,  she  improved.  So  they  picked  her, 
but  Sarah  Winnemucca  was  a  real  scrapper.  She 
learned  English;  she  went  to  school;  she  fought 
marvelous,  marvelous  battles  for  Indian  rights, 
yes,  at  a  time  when  it  wasn’t  easy.  But  again,  the 
pictures  I’ve  seen  of  her,  the  Nevada  Indian  phy¬ 
sique  is  stocky  and  husky,  hardly  glamorous. 

And  since  we  know  what  she  looked  like,  she 
can’t  be  airbrushed. 

No.  But  as  far  as  character,  she  would  be 
thoroughly  appropriate.  So  it’s  Sacajawea.  I  don’t 
know  when  that  coin  will  be  on  the  market.  I 
think  it’s  gone  through  one  of  these  focus-group 
things. 

So  Mandelbaum  in  no  way  ruined  your  inter¬ 
est  at  all? 

No,  he  did  not.  He  did  not. 

He  fed  it,  really. 

But  I  did  not  do  my  thesis  under  him.  And  I 
talked  Ruth  out  of  trying  to  do  anything  with 
Mandelbaum. 

Now,  when  did  you  meet  your  wife? 

In  Berkeley.  We  were  graduate  students. 

Was  she  in  anthropology? 

Oh,  yes.  She  was  in  the  anthropology  de¬ 
partment,  and  I  think  we  met  during  my  first 
year.  And  after  that,  we  were  inseparable. 

So  she  shared  your  interest  and  desire  to  go  to 
India? 

No. 

You  stated  that  you  went  to  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  because  it  was  affordable, 
among  other  things. 


It  was  less  expensive,  and  I  just  felt  more  at 
home  there  than  I  would  have  at  Chicago,  I 
think. 

So  did  you  ever  consider  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan? 

No. 

No.  And  what,  do  you  think,  were  the  quali¬ 
ties? 

We’re  talking  about  the  early  1950s  now,  and 
I  don’t  think  that  Michigan  was  quite  the  power¬ 
house  in  anthropology  in  those  days  that  it  is 
today.  In  those  days,  I  think  it  was  Chicago, 
Berkeley,  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia.  I’m  not  quite 
sure  where  Michigan  rated,  but  I  have  the  im¬ 
pression  that  Michigan’s  great  reputation  came 
after  the  1950s. 

Had  you  been  west  before? 

I’d  been  to  California  before,  but  just  pass¬ 
ing  through.  I’d  never  lived  in  the  West.  I’d  never 
lived  west  of  Chicago. 

Whs  it  your  impression  that  it  would  be  more 
informal  an  atmosphere? 

Well,  I  talked  about  how  highly  verbal  they 
were  at  Chicago.  I  just  knew  Chicago.  I  just  felt 
there  was  more  hot  air  there  than  at  Berkeley, 
[laughter]  I’m  not  the  world’s  greatest  schlock 
meister,  if  you  know  what  the  expression  means, 
so  I  went  out  to  Berkeley  for  those  reasons.  But 
the  main  one  was  financial.  Had  Chicago  been 
cheaper,  I  would  have  stayed  at  Chicago.  You 
adjust  everything.  I  would  have,  with  a  little  prac¬ 
tice,  I’m  sure. 

And  you  also  spoke  o  f  how  the  bar  had  moved 
up  considerably  when  you  went  from  Ohio  State 
to  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Well,  yes. 

Whs  it  the  scholarship? 

Sure. 
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Was  it  less  so  at  Berkeley,  or  were  you  just  more 
used  to  it? 

Berkeley  was  no  picnic.  Don’t  get  the  im¬ 
pression  that  it  was  a  picnic  at  all.  I  think  from 
that  point  of  view,  the  student  body  at  Berkeley 
was  comparable  in  every  way  to  the  student  body 
at  Chicago.  That  is,  because  the  student  body  at 
Berkeley  was  larger,  you  probably  had  a  greater 
number  at  the  lower  end  than  at  Chicago,  which 
was  more  selective.  And  the  state  school  can¬ 
not  be  as  selective  as  a  private  school,  not  in 
those  days.  If  you  take  the  creamy  layer,  then 
the  other  two  schools  are  comparable.  But  I 
think  that  you  would  have  a  slippage  down  at 
the  bottom,  where,  to  make  the  cut,  you  would 
have  to  be  a  bit  stronger  student  at  Chicago  than 
at  Berkeley.  But  when  you  get  up  to  the  creamy 
layer,  again,  I  think  that  there  would  not  be  much 
difference,  if  any. 

Gould  you  major  in  anthropology  there? 

Oh,  sure.  Chicago  had  a  well-established 
major  in  anthropology.  Absolutely.  Chicago, 
though,  has — and  this  didn’t  affect  me  at  all — a 
tradition  of  looking  down  on  archaeology, 
whereas  Berkeley  does  not.  Berkeley  is  very 
strong  in  archaeology.  In  cultural  anthropology, 
though,  I  think  that  the  two  schools  are  equiva¬ 
lent,  except  that  Chicago — I  don’t  think  there’s 
any  doubt  about  it — emphasizes  the  more  ab¬ 
stract,  shall  we  say,  and  Berkeley,  the  more  con¬ 
crete.  And  my  style  of  anthropology,  it’s  always 
been  ethnography.  I  don’t  know  if  you  get  any 
ethnography  out  of  Berkeley,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
But  I  don’t  think  you’re  getting  from  Chicago  in 
those  days  what  I  would  consider  strong  eth¬ 
nography  at  all.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  began 
to  appreciate  ethnography  when  I  came  to  the 
museum.  And  before  that,  Berkeley,  it  was  pretty 
much  like  Chicago,  in  the  sense  that  they  were 
always  looking  for  theory,  Chicago  and  Berke¬ 
ley,  both. 

I  read,  I  think  it  was,  The  Poison  in  the  Gift 
by  Gloria  Reheja.  That  is  to  me,  at  least,  a  very 
highly  abstract  sort  of  book.  And  there  was  one 
feature  of  it  that  I  thought  illustrated  beautifully 
the  approach  to  ethnography  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  And  I  don’t  know  when  she  published 
that  book.  It’s  published  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  You’re  reading  all  this  stuff, 


scratching  your  head,  trying  to  figure  out  what 
she’s  talking  about.  And  then,  suddenly,  there 
were  three  paragraphs  of  beautiful,  beautiful  eth¬ 
nography.  It  was  just  clearly  written.  It  was  de¬ 
tailed.  It  really  made  my  heart  jump  up.  And 
after  the  three  paragraphs,  she  said,  "But  the  only 
reason  I  mention  these  details  is  because  .  .  .  .  " 
[laughter]  In  other  words,  she’s  apologizing,  for 
writing  something  useful.  I  looked  through  the 
book;  I  tried  to  find  those  paragraphs  again.  I 
didn’t  have  much  luck.  I’m  not  going  to  try  again, 
but  it  did  really  strike  me  that  she’s  apologizing 
for  dirtying  her  hands  in  ethnography,  so  to 
speak.  And  yet  I’m  quite  convinced  that  she’s 
probably  a  very  fine  ethnographer.  She  goes  out 
there  and  does  a  super  job  of  collecting  data. 
But  the  feeling  there,  the  whole  ambiance,  is 
that  you  collect  this  stuff  in  order  to  elaborate  a 
theory.  And  there’s  nothing  wrong  with  that, 
except  that  the  theories  die  very  quickly,  but 
the  ethnography  lives  forever. 

And  if  the  ethnography  isn’t  written,  then  the 
only  person  that  knows  about  their  own  field¬ 
work  is  the  person  who  did  the  fieldwork. 

That’s  right.  And  it’s  hard  to  use  another 
person’s  field  notes.  If  you  archive  your  field 
notes,  it’s  hard  to  use.  It’s  much  easier  with  North 
American  ethnography,  but  I  think  India  would 
be  difficult. 

Is  that  because  it’s  so  removed  from  the  people? 

No.  It’s  because  you’re  doing  live  ethnogra¬ 
phy  rather  than  salvage  ethnography.  American 
Indian  writing,  as  you  well  know,  was  what  used 
to  be  called  "salvage  ethnography."  You’d  sit  down 
with  a  key  informant,  and  then  the  key  infor¬ 
mant,  either  the  woman  or  the  man  who  knew 
the  most  ....  There  were  only  a  few  with  the 
Washoe,  for  example.  In  my  time,  there  was  Ber¬ 
tha  Holbrook  and  Hank  Pete.  And  there  was  a 
very  elderly  lady  that  Bertha  used  to  go  to. 
Maggie  George.  She  was  still  alive  then,  I  think. 
I  think  she  was  older  than  Bertha.  So  Bertha 
would  go  to  Maggie  and  check  things.  Now,  the 
old-style  informants  were  marvelous.  They 
wanted  to  make  sure  you  got  everything  right. 
And  consequently,  if  Bertha  or  Hank  didn’t  know 
something,  they’d  go  around,  try  to  find  out  for 
you. 
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So  they  had  a  sense  of  what  you  were  doing,  in 
terms  of  documenting  their  own  culture? 

I  was  fortunate,  because  I  got  out  there.  I 
was  the  first  after  a  couple  of  decades,  and  I  was 
the  first  to  work  with  that  generation.  Now,  the 
Woodfords  group,  that  was  something  else,  al¬ 
though  I  did  work  with  one  of  the  James  boys 
up  there.  But  my  main  people  were  Bertha  and 
Hank  and  also  Nancy  Emm.  But  Nancy  Emm 
was  not  nearly  as  good.  I  just  filled  in  with  Nancy. 
But  Bertha  and  Hank  were  the  main  ones,  and 
Hank  would  check  things  with  Judy,  his  wife.  So 
she’d  be  lying  in  the  bedroom,  and  Hank  would 
be  at  the  kitchen  table.  And  every  once  in  a 
while — she  had  good  ears — she’d  laugh,  [laugh¬ 
ter]  Then  Hank  would  call  in  and  ask  her  a  ques¬ 
tion,  and  she’d  say  something.  There  was  no¬ 
body  in  the  house  that  Bertha  could  check  with. 
The  only  person  there  was  her  daughter,  who 
didn’t  know  anything.  So  Bertha  would  go  to, 
was  it  Maggie  George? 

Is  it  Clara  Frank? 

Clara  Frank!  Good  for  you!  It  was  Clara 
Frank.  Yes.  Clara  was  older  than  Bertha.  She 
just  lived  sort  of  on  the  next  street  at 
Dresslerville.  So  they  were  marvelous  from  that 
point  of  view.  They  wanted  you  to  be  a  success. 
They  wanted  you  to  get  everything  just  right. 

It  sounds  like  they  had  not  been  worked  with 
before. 

Which  was  a  huge  advantage,  because  you 
can  spoil  an  informant  very  quickly.  And  years 
later,  this  was  1963  .  .  .  it’s  funny;  I  lost  track  of 
Bertha.  I  didn’t  want  to.  She  left  Dresslerville, 
and  she  went  to  Findley,  I  think  it  was.  Is  there 
a  Findley?  No.  Some  other  town  in  Nevada. 
[Fallon]  And  I  just  lost  touch.  They  didn’t  for¬ 
ward  mail  or  whatever.  And,  of  course,  she  died 
then.  Anyway,  this  was  the  year  Kennedy  was 
assassinated,  and  the  meetings  were  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  And  we  were  down  on  the  Mojave  reser¬ 
vation. 

Now,  the  meetings? 

American  Anthropological  Association  meet¬ 
ings.  And  we  were  down  on  the  Mojave  reserva¬ 


tion.  So  we  were  going  to  the  meetings,  and  we 
decided  to  drive  through  Gardnerville  and 
Dresslerville  and  then  across  the  mountains 
down  to  San  Francisco.  In  other  words,  we’d  visit 
on  our  way.  So  we  visited  Hank,  and  Hank  said, 
"Well,  do  you  want  to  have  a  session?" 

So  it’s  not  really  why  I  was  there.  I  just 
wanted  to  say  hello,  but  I  said,  "OIv." 

So  we  started  to  talk  about  something,  and 
Hank  said,  "Now,  here’s  an  interesting  point."  You 
see,  what  had  happened,  is  that  Hank  had  be¬ 
come  a  professor.  He  was  no  longer  an  infor¬ 
mant.  And,  of  course,  he’s  a  smart  chap,  very 
sensitive  to  all  the  other  people  that  worked  with 
him.  So  probably,  when  he  said  something  to 
Mr.  A.  or  Miss  A.  or  whatever,  and  their  reaction 
was,  "Gee,  that’s  interesting,"  that  registered  on 
Hank.  So  then  I  come  along,  and  he’s  a  profes¬ 
sor.  "Now,  here’s  an  interesting  point,"  you  see. 

Oh.  He  said  those  very  words  to  you  ? 

Yes.  In  other  words,  his  knowledge  had  been 
filtered  through  a  number  of  interviews,  and 
there  had  been  a  feedback,  is  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  So  I  didn’t  have  to  cope  with  that,  be¬ 
cause  I  was  Hank’s  first  anthropologist.  And  what 
you  want  is  a  naive  informant.  Not  that  they’re 
stupid  or  anything,  but  they  take  everything  at 
face  value. 

They’re  not  second-guessing  you. 

Yes.  And  they’re  not  interpreting  for  you  and 
doing  that  kind  of  stuff.  But  if  they’ve  been  with 
too  many  anthropologists,  then  inevitably 
they’re  going  to  go  that  route,  because  you’re 
one  of  the  group.  You’re  going  to  have  interests 
pretty  much  like  the  other  people.  And  that’s 
just  how  they  approach  it. 

What  role  did  Walter  Kline  play,  and  how  did 
you  end  up  going  to  the  Washoe? 

Well,  Walter  Kline,  he  suggested  the  Washoe. 
I  think  I  was  sitting  in  this  little  coffee  shop,  and 
Walter  walked  in.  I  was  at  the  counter,  and  Walter 
sat  down  beside  me.  He  said,  "What  are  your 
plans  for  the  summer?" 

This  was  after  one  year  of  graduate  school? 
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After  one  year.  I  said  "I  want  to  get  out  in 
the  field  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  want  to  see  if  I 
like  it,  if  I  can  cope.  I  think  it’s  important  to  get 
out  there,  but  I  don’t  know  where  to  go." 

So  he  says,  "Why  don’t  you  do  the  Washoe?" 
He  said,  "Nobody’s  been  out  there."  This  was  in 
the  1950s.  Lowie  had  been  out  there  in  the 
1930s.  I  forget  when  he  published — Lowie  pub¬ 
lished  this  thin,  little  thing  in  1939,  and  this  was 
1951.  But  nobody’d  been  out  there  since  Lowie. 
So  he  suggested  that  would  be  a  good  place  to 
go. 

What  about  Siskin?  Did  you  know  that  Siskin 
had  been  out? 

No.  Now,  Siskin,  when  did  he  publish? 

He  didn’t  publish  until  1983,  but  he  did  his  field¬ 
work  in  1937. 

Well,  yes.  Then  that  would  have  been  .... 

I’m  not  second-guessing  you;  I  just  want  to 
know  if  you  knew  about  his  work  at  all. 

No.  Well,  I  learned  about  it  after.  When  did 
he  publish — the  1980s? 

Not  until  1983,  but  he  knew  Omer  Stewart. 
Omer  Stewart  and  Siskin  were  still .... 

Who  published  Washoe  Peyotism ? 

That’s  Siskin. 

No.  It  couldn’t  have  been  1986.  He  published 
that  long  before.1  Because  Ileizer  somehow  lost 
control  of  Siskin’s  book,  and  he  thought  that  he’d 
lent  it  to  me,  which  he  had  not,  but  every  time 
he  saw  me,  he’d  ask  me  about  Siskin’s  book.  I’ve 
never  read  it,  by  the  way. 

You  mean  Washo  Shamans  and  Peytotists:  Reli¬ 
gious  Conflict  in  an  American  Tribe? 

Yes.  And  Omer  Stewart  was  up  there,  too, 
with  the  trait  lists  and  all  that.  But  still,  it  was 
pretty  much  virgin  territory. 

But  you  didn’t  have  access  to  any  of  that  work. 


Well,  the  trait  list  was  published  in  the  An¬ 
thropological  Records .  But  who’s  going  to  wade 
through  that  stuff?2  I  didn’t  have  access  to 
Siskin’s  stuff.  And  I’m  not  even  sure  that  I’d  have 
looked  at  it.  There  was  another  guy  who  went 
off  to  Israel.  He  worked  with  a  shaman  with 
whom  I  tried  to  work  without  much  luck  at  all. 
I  had  one  or  two  sessions  with  him,  and  he  was 
a  tough  interview.  But  I  felt  that  I  got  about  as 
much  as  I  could  get  out  of  him.  But  the  other 
guy,  he  published  in  Ethnology.  What  was  his 
name? 

Don  Handelman. 

Handelman.  Yes.  When  did  he  go  out  there? 
Oh,  not  until  1967. 

Well,  that  was  fifteen  years  after  my  first 
work.  I  imagine  that  Henry  Rupert  .  .  .  that  was 
the  shaman’s  name.  When  did  he  die? 

In  the  early  1970s. 

Handelman  must  have  caught  him  when 
mortality  was  catching  up,  and  he  was  much 
more  willing  to  work  with  Handelman  than  he 
had  been  with  me.  I  never  got  to  see  a  shaman 
session,  although  Bertha  tried  to  arrange  it.  But 
I  think  that  Henry  didn’t  want  me  there  and  kept 
me  out.  I  wanted  to  see  a  shamanistic  session. 
Peyote  never  interested  me,  and  there’s  no  way 
I’m  going  to  sit  up  all  night. 

Warren  d'Azevedo  was  a  tougher  number.  Of 
course,  he  even  took  the  darn  stuff.  He  said  it’s 
awfully  hard  to  get  down,  it’s  so  bitter.  So  War¬ 
ren  got  in  with  them.  They  were  a  nice  family,  a 
very  nice  family.  There  were  two  families  up 
there  at  Woodfords — the  Jameses  and  .  .  . 

The  Christiansens? 

.  .  .somebody.  But  somehow  I  felt  that  the 
heart  of  the  Washoe  tribe  in  those  days  would 
be  Dresslerville.  And  Carson  City  was  a  little 
too  far. 

Now,  did  you  just  hit  the  field  running? 

Yes.  Just  walked  in. 
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Walked  in.  And  did  you  have  any  introduction 
at  all? 

No.  No. 

So  you  arrive  in  town  .... 

Yes.  Park  my  car  and  walk  over  to  the  first 
Indian  house,  [laughter]  And  Bertha  told  me 
later,  she  said:  "You  were  as  white  as  a  sheet." 
[laughter] 

I  said,  "Bertha,  I  was  scared  out  of  my  wits!" 

Oh,  you  must  have  been!  Because  this  is  the 
test  of  everything. 

Yes,  of  course.  But  you’re  not  going  to  be  an 
anthropologist  sitting  at  a  coffee  shop  in 
Gardnerville.  You've  got  to  get  out  there  and  dig 
in. 

So  you  went  to  Dresslerville? 

I  went  to  Dresslerville. 

Now,  how  did  you  know  to  go  to  Dresslerville? 

I  think  I  said  something  like,  "Anybody  seen 
an  Indian?"  [laughter]  Some  intelligent  question 
like  that.  But  anyway,  I  ended  up  there,  and, 
boy,  was  luck  ever  riding  with  me  when  I  walked 
in  on  Bertha. 

Oh,  yes!  Because  so  many  people  worked  with 
her  subsequently. 

Well,  what  happens,  it’s  inevitable.  It’s  that 
a  young  guy  was  twenty-two  .  .  .  and  an  older 
woman.  It’s  almost  inevitable  that  a  mother-son 
relationship  develops.  You  might  not  talk  about 
it  that  way,  but  I’m  convinced  that  that’s  what 
happens.  She  takes  me  under  her  wing.  That’s 
what  happened.  And  if  it’s  a  man,  a  woman  an¬ 
thropologist,  it’ll  be  a  father-daughter  relation¬ 
ship.  Well,  if  there’s  enough  of  an  age  gap,  a  rela¬ 
tionship  like  that. 

And  this  is  just  an  aside  from  when  I  was  in 
Alaska,  since  I  got  to  be  about  fifty-five  or  so, 
that  my  relationships  with  young  women  have 
been  much,  much  better  than  when  I  was  a 
young  man.  I  think  that  that’s  a  part  of  the  rea¬ 


son.  In  other  words,  there’s  enough  of  an  age 
difference  to  establish  a  father-daughter  relation¬ 
ship  and  to  make  any  other  kind  of  relationship 
inappropriate. 

So  I  think  that  that  happens  in  fieldwork. 
Out  in  India,  my  landlord’s  mother,  it  was  the 
same  thing.  I  was  a  son  to  her,  and  my  wife  was 
sort  of  a  daughter.  And  that’s  not  the  Indian  kin¬ 
ship  system,  but  it  was  that  kind  of  relationship. 
I  was  his  son,  and  she  was  the  daughter-in-law. 
And  that  makes  it  very,  very  nice,  because  there 
are  obligations  that  go  along  with  those  relation¬ 
ships.  And  one  of  them,  of  course,  is  to  aid  your 
children.  And  Bertha  certainly  did,  and  Hank 
certainly  did,  too.  I’m  convinced  that  that  as¬ 
pect  of  it  is  sort  of  inevitable,  at  least  in  my  case. 

You've  raised  a  very  interesting  issue  related  to 
age  and  gender  between  informant  and  anthro¬ 
pologist.  And  in  principle,  do  you  think  it  might 
also  be  difficult  to  work  with  an  informant 
who’s  a  peer  in  terms  of  age  and  gender,  be¬ 
cause  there’s  not  that  difference? 

Yes.  I  had  those  kinds  of  relationships  with 
Indian  guys,  and  I  did  not  among  the  Washoe, 
because  the  guys  my  age  didn’t  know  anything. 
They  just  didn’t  know  anything.  They  worked 
on  the  road,  or  they  worked  on  a  ranch  or  some¬ 
thing. 

Well,  also,  were  they  working  or  otherwise  un¬ 
available?  Say  you  had  wanted  to  work  with 
them. 

Yes.  And  they  were  otherwise  unavailable; 
you  could  go  down  in  the  evening,  of  course. 
But  in  India,  I  did  have  those  relationships  with 
men.  See,  that’s  where  Indians  are  different. 
You’re  not  looking  for  a  key  informant,  because 
there  is  no  such  thing.  What  you’re  doing  is 
you’re  studying  a  living  society.  Not  that  the 
Washoe  were  not  a  living  society,  hut  you  were 
not  interested — at  least  that  was  the  approach 
in  those  days.  You  were  interested  in  what  you 
could  dig  up  of  the  aboriginal  customs.  It  was 
salvage  ethnography. 

So  in  India,  you  woidd  have  truly  then  experi¬ 
enced  that  participant  observation. 
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Yes.  There  are  disadvantages  and  advantages 
in  that  sort  of  thing.  The  disadvantages  are,  that 
in  a  place  like  India,  westerners  are  looked  upon 
as  hedonistic,  somehow  undisciplined  individu¬ 
als,  especially  the  women,  I  think.  So  you  get 
into  a  crowd  of  young  swingers,  by  the  standards 
of  the  country,  and  that  can  mean  drinking  and 
women,  which  I  don’t  do.  [laughter]  And  that 
sort  of  contact  is,  to  say  the  least,  frowned  on. 
It’s  a  very  puritanical  society.  So  you  can  find 
yourself  in  an  awkward  situation.  And  you’re  not 
going  to  find  yourself  in  an  awkward  situation 
with  a  sixty-five-year-old  woman  if  you’re  a 
twenty-five-year-old  man.  But  you  can  find  your¬ 
self  in  awkward  situation  with  a  peer. 

There  is  an  expectation  that  you  will  join  in 
their  behaviors. 

Yes.  Yes.  Well,  and  my  friend  down  here, 
Martha  Graham,  who  did  fieldwork  with  the 
Tarahumara  ....  They’re  called  something  else 
now.  They’re  sort  of  a  trekking  culture,  and 
you’re  expected  to  do  a  lot  of  trekking  with  them. 
Well,  if  you’re  not  a  trekker,  then  it’s  extremely 
difficult.  In  India,  of  course,  they  had  a  caste 
system,  and  they  had  a  puritanical  religion,  at 
least  in  the  north,  which  had  an  enormous  in¬ 
fluence.  If  you  don’t  want  to  eat  something,  you 
can  refuse  it,  and  it  will  be  understood  that  your 
caste  had  certain  dietary  restrictions  that  you 
can’t  eat  that.  Or  your  caste  does  not  take  li¬ 
quor,  or  your  caste  is  not  behaving  like  this.  Well, 
you  can  claim  religion,  whatever  your  religion 
is,  that  this  sort  of  thing  is  not  appropriate.  So 
you  had  to  be  darn  careful. 

When  I  advise  people  who  go  out  in  the 
field — they  don’t  come  around  to  me  anymore, 
but  they  used  to — I  would  emphasize  that  if  it’s 
inappropriate  behavior  here,  it’s  not  going  to  be 
appropriate  behavior  there.  You  can  use  that  as 
a  rule  of  thumb.  And  I  know  there  is  one  chap, 
and  I  don’t  remember  his  name  anymore,  fortu¬ 
nately.  lie  was  out  in  the  village,  and  he  brought 
a  Peace  Corps  girl.  He  acted  like  he  thought  he 
was  the  cat’s  meow  and  strutted  around  and  that 
kind  of  macho  crap.  And  I’m  thinking,  "Yes." 
[laughter]  "What  they  thought  is,  ‘You’re  real 
trash.’"  [laughter]  That’s  what  they’ll  think. 
They’re  puritanical  out  there,  in  the  north;  not 
so  much  in  the  south. 


Another  guy — he’s  dead  now — had  what  in 
my  day  was  called  a  reputation.  He  brought  a 
woman,  not  his  wife.  He  wasn’t  married.  And  he 
went  through  a  Hindu  wedding  ceremony,  which, 
of  course,  was  bogus.  Apparently,  it’d  gotten  in 
the  newspapers.  I  never  saw  the  story,  but  a  col¬ 
league  of  mine  at  the  University  of  Chicago  told 
me  about  it.  He  said  it  created  sort  of  a  small 
scandal.  Not  the  fact  that  he  was  living  with  a 
woman.  They  can  take  that  kind  of  stuff  in  stride, 
although  they  don’t  approve  of  that.  But  to  run 
through  a  bogus  wedding  ceremony.  It  denigrates 
the  religion  and  society.  There  was  a  French 
couple  who  went  into  our  village  after  us,  and 
my  landlord  told  me;  he  said  he  didn’t  think  they 
were  married.  I  don’t  think  they  were.  I  know  I 
sound  like  a  terrible  bluenose,  a  puritan. 

And  when  the  women  conic  in  to  see  me,  I 
just  have  one  word  for  them:  Don’t!  [laughter] 
Don’t  do  it!  Look,  if  you  just  can’t  resist,  go  to  a 
city  a  hundred  miles  away;  do  what  you  want  to 
do.  But  not  there! 

No.  It  would  complicate  everything. 

Because  everybody’s  going  to  get  confused. 
They’re  going  to  wonder,  "What  are  you  here 
for?" 

Right.  Did  people,  for  the  most  part,  follow  your 
advice,  do  you  think  ? 

Yes.  I  know  they  did.  I  still  get  thank-you 
notes  from  one  woman  colleague.  She’s  now 
herself  almost  sixty.  She  was  married,  so  I  didn’t 
have  to  talk  about  peccadillos.  But  you  have  to 
dress  a  certain  way.  You  can’t  walk  around  in  an 
Indian  village  wearing  a  backless  dress,  eating  a 
ham  sandwich,  [laughter]  That’s  just  not  going 
to  work.  They’re  practical,  and  invariably  they’ll 
come  to  me  and  say  "Thank  you  for  the  practi¬ 
cal  advice."  When  I  was  in  graduate  school,  you 
never  got  any  advice  at  all! 

There  wasn’t  any  such  thing  as  "field  method¬ 
ology"  or  advice? 

It  was  treated  as  a  joke. 

Sort  of  a  rite  of  passage,  sink  or  swim? 
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Sink  or  swim.  Ivroeber  used  to  say — he  never 
said  it  to  me,  but  according  to  other  people  tell¬ 
ing  me,  he  said — "Take  your  own  frying  pan."  He 
said,  "The  Indians  don’t  like  to  lend  theirs." 

And  did  you  read  Rosalie  Wax’s  Doing  Field¬ 
work ?  That’s  splendid.  She  went  in  to  see 
Kroeber,  and  she  told  Kroeber,  "Well,  I’m  all  set 
for  fieldwork,"  she  says,  "because  I’m  taking  along 
Vitamin  B  to  get  me  over  the  rough  spots." 

So  Rroeber  very  quietly  said,  "I  think  you 
may  need  just  a  little  more  than  Vitamin  B." 
[laughter] 

Was  Rosalie  Wax  a  colleague? 

No.  I  think  she’s  an  older  generation  than  I. 
But  her  husband  is  an  anthropologist,  too — his 
name,  of  course,  is  Wax — I  think  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas  for  a  long  time.  But  Rosalie  Wax 
had  three  field  experiences  that  she  wrote  up. 
One  of  them  was  hugely  difficult.  It  was  a  study 
of  the  Japanese.  Yes,  she  had  to  be  older  than  I, 
because  during  the  Second  World  War,  she  did  a 
study  of  relocation  camps  and  Japanese  in¬ 
terns — people  who  were  interned  during  the  Sec¬ 
ond  World  War.  And  it  was  extremely  difficult. 
Finally,  I  wrote  a  very  favorable  review  of  that 
book,  but  I  can’t  recall  where  I  published  it. 

So  she  did  this  work  in  the  1950s? 

In  the  1940s. 

So  she  did  the  work  while  people  were  still  in¬ 
terned. 

Yes.  Well,  she  went  out  to  the  camps.  The 
camp  that  she  went  to  was  in  Parker,  Arizona. 
That’s  where  the  Mojave  are. 

When  I  was  out  there,  the  barracks  were  still 
standing.  And,  boy,  this  is  not  Auschwitz  by  any 
manner  of  means,  but,  nonetheless,  it  was  the 
most  dreary  place. 

Did  you  know  anything  about  the  internment 
yourself  when  you  were  younger? 

Well,  I  knew  it  happened.  And  even  then  I 
thought  that  Roosevelt  did  the  wrong  thing.  The 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  time 
was  Warren,  who  later  was  widely  praised  for 


his  school  desegregation  decision  in  the  Brown 
case.  But  in  both  cases,  he  was  basically  follow¬ 
ing  public  opinion.  The  internment  was  just 
hysteria  whipped  up.  It  was  basically  stealing 
land  and  other  resources  from  Japanese  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

Do  you  remember  what  your  parents’  reaction 
to  that  would  be? 

Oh,  I  don’t  think  they  cared  at  all.  What  do 
they  care  about  the  Japanese? 

I  wondered  where  you  got  your  opinion,  be¬ 
cause  you  were  awfully  young  to  have  one. 

It  might  have  been  in  the  newspapers,  some¬ 
thing  like  that.  I  just  don’t  know  where  it  came 
from.  I  think  that  I  knew  about  it.  I  was  four¬ 
teen  in  1941,  and  the  war  started  December  7, 
1941,  with  Pearl  Harbor  Day.  So  shortly  after 
that,  I  was  fifteen.  Well,  when  you’re  fifteen, 
you’re  reading  the  newspapers.  It  might  have 
been  on  the  newsreel. 

I  just  wondered  if  it  touched  you  personally  at 
all. 

Oh,  no.  It  happened  out  in  California.  But  it 
was  clearly  a  land  grab.  They  could  bring  public 
opinion  around  to  their  side.  The  Japanese  lost 
their  property.  They  were  in  the  truck  garden 
business  around  San  Francisco,  among  other 
things.  And  the  competition  was  just  too  stiff 
for  the  others.  So  the  others  just  wanted  to  get 
them  out  of  the  picture,  which  was  ridiculous. 
What  were  they  going  to  do,  invade  California, 
for  god’s  sake?  Anyway,  how  did  we  get  on  this 
subject? 

Because  Rosalie  Wax  wrote  a  book  onfieldwork, 
and  I’d  asked  you  if  you’d  had  any  methodol¬ 
ogy >  training  at  all? 

No.  No.  But  there  is  enough  of  this  stuff  about 
fieldwork  around.  The  problem  of  it  is  that  it  all 
becomes  very  romantic. 

Did  you  have  romantic  notions  about  it? 

Probably. 
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Or  you  wouldn ’t  have  wanted  to  do  it. 

I  wouldn’t  have  gone  into  it.  But  I  think  it’s 
ill  advised  to  present  fieldwork  in  that  guise.  One 
of  the  best  letters  I  ever  got  from  the  field  I’ve 
lost,  and  I  don’t  have  it  anymore,  but  the  per¬ 
son  in  question  went  out  to  New  Guinea,  and 
she  expected  that  the  happy  natives  would  come 
around  to  help.  It  turned  out  they  were  mean, 
vicious  monsters,  which  should  have  been  no 
surprise,  [laughter]  And  she  just  sort  of  ran  away 
from  it. 

George  Foster  had  the  same  experience.  lie 
had  a  great  trouble  with  his  first  visit  to  wher¬ 
ever  he  went  in  Mexico.  And  he  came  back,  and 
Kroeber  bucked  him  up  a  little  bit.  Then  he  went 
and  had,  he  said,  a  superb  fieldwork  experience. 
But  that  initial  cold  shower  that  you  get  was  even 
a  little  too  much  for  a  cool  character  like  George. 

So  you  do  think  it’s  important  to  like  the  people 
that  you  work  with? 

Well,  it  simplifies.  But  if  you  can’t  stand 
them,  it’s  difficult.  That  Washoe  fieldwork  was 
ever  so  important  for  us,  because  we  knew  what 
to  do  when  we  got  out  in  the  field. 

So  you  did  not  intend  to  do  your  thesis  work 
on  the  Washoe?  Did  you  intend  to  go  to  India 
eventually? 

No,  I  didn’t,  but  as  it  developed,  I  wanted  to 
go  ahead.  Graduate  school  was  running  on  much 
too  long. 

So  you  wanted  to  get  your  degree,  so  you  could 
get  on  with  doing  research? 

Well,  you  wanted  to  get  your  degree  to  get 
out  from  under  the  thumb  of  the  professor  for 
one  thing.  I  don’t  want  to  be  out  there  in  India 
and  have  some  guy  back  in  Berkeley  second- 
guessing  what  I’m  doing  out  there.  It  just  doesn’t 
bear  thinking  of.  And  your  prestige  in  a  foreign 
country  is  hugely  better  if  you’re  Doctor  So-and- 
so. 

Now,  had  you  thought  all  this  out  when  you 
were  strategizing  to  work  with  the  Washoe  first? 
Or  did  it  just  evolve? 


No.  The  reason  for  the  Washoe,  first — or  it 
happened  to  be  the  Washoe,  but  it  could  have 
been  the  Mojave — is  that  we  were  just  looking 
for  a  tribe.  The  reason  was  to  have  a  fieldwork 
experience  to  see  if  I  was  in  the  right  business 
and  to  find  out  what  it  was  all  about  and  all  the 
rest  of  it. 

So  it  coidd  have  been  any  tribe? 

No.  I  wasn’t  married  to  the  Washoe  and  all, 
but  Kline  said,  "Look,  you  go  down  to  the  Na¬ 
vajo,  for  god’s  sakes,  you  know,  you’re  shuffling 
over  other  anthropologists."  [laughter]  So  who 
needs  that?  Or  the  Northwest  coast,  even.  But 
one  of  these  small  Basin  groups  tucked  away  in 
the  end  of  nowhere,  why,  that  was  just  perfect, 
[laughter]  And  the  culture  was  simple,  which 
meant  this  is  not  the  Ilopi,  for  example,  with  a 
hugely  complicated  religion  and  all  the  rest  of 
it.  So  the  Washoe,  for  a  summer’s  fieldwork,  were 
fine,  because  the  material  culture  was  very 
simple.  The  economy — they  pick  pine  nuts. 
What’s  so  difficult  about  that?  [laughter] 

And  you  had  access  to  Lowie’s  notes.  Now,  did 
you  talk  to  him? 

No.  I  didn’t  have  access  to  Lowie’s  notes.  I 
had  his  published  work. 

Did  you  talk  to  Lowie  about  going? 

No.  I  thought  Lowie  and  Kroeber  weren’t  ap¬ 
proachable.  I  mean,  they  were  like  gods.  I 
wouldn’t  talk  to  either  one.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  talking  to  my  professors 
about  anything.  In  those  days,  you  steered  clear 
of  them — or  at  least  I  did  as  much  as  possible, 
just  hoping  that  they  wouldn’t  get  in  my  way. 
And  they  didn’t.  But  I  didn’t  hang  around 
schmoozing  with  the  professors.  They  had  a  lot 
of  stuff  to  do,  you  know.  These  people  were  busy 
people.  Office  hours,  you  go  and  see  them,  that’s 
it. 

So  you  didn’t  have  any  strong  mentor  holding 
your  hand  when  you  went  into  the  field  the  first 
time? 
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No.  I  had  no  mentor  when  I  went  into  the 
field  the  first  time.  Ed  Norbeck  was,  I  think,  my 
thesis  chairman.  I  can’t  remember. 

Now,  how  did  you  get  money?  You  got  a  little 
money  from  them  to  go,  didn’t  you?  From  the 
university,  to  go  to  Washoe  country? 

The  first  trip  was  entirely  on  my  own  funds. 
I  camped  out  in  a  pup  tent,  which  I  borrowed 
from  Bunny  Fontana.  Bunny  went  down  to  the 
University  of  Arizona.  That’s  another  thing. 
Bunny  and  I  were  going  to  go  together.  Then 
Bunny  dropped  out.  Never  but  never  go  out  in 
the  field  with  anybody  except  your  wife  or  your 
husband.  It’s  just  going  to  be  too  confusing.  If 
you  need  people  out  in  the  field,  hire  subordi¬ 
nates. 

But  two  peer  anthropologists? 

No  good.  No  good.  I  wouldn’t  dream  of  it. 

So  it  was  fortuitous  that  he  dropped  out. 

Yes.  It  was  fortuitous.  Because  what  you’re 
doing,  you’re  bucking  each  other  up.  That’s  no 
good.  On  the  other  hand,  say,  an  archaeologist 
and  an  ethnologist — that  might  work.  But  two 
ethnologists,  two  linguists — forget  it,  unless 
they’re  husband  and  wife. 

Or  have  a  very  unusual  collaborative  relation¬ 
ship. 

I  wouldn’t  under  any  circumstance,  I  just 
don’t  want  partners.  That’s  it.  It’s  my  deal;  I’ll 
sink  or  swim.  I  don’t  want  anybody  hanging 
around. 

So  where  did  you  camp? 

Up  at  Woodfords,  there.  In  those  days  there 
was  a  campground  just  about  a  mile  or  two  up 
the  road  from  Woodfords.  And  that’s  where  I 
camped,  and  I  just  had  a  pup  tent  then.  That 
was  it.  I  lived  in  that  all  summer. 

So  you  woidd  drive  to  Dresslerville? 


I’d  drive  down,  yes.  I  had  a  car.  Every  day 
I’d  drive.  It’s  not  very  far.  About  a  half  an  hour, 
something  like  that.  But  I  camped  up  there. 
There  was  no  campground  close  around. 

What  do  you  remember  about  the  country? 

Well  as  you  know,  you’re  on  the  high  desert 
when  you  get  down  to  Dresslerville.  But  when 
you  get  up  around  Woodfords,  you  have  forest. 
You  have  trees,  and  you  kind  of  want  that,  [laugh¬ 
ter]  Also,  you  had  manzanita  all  over  that  place. 
And  when  it  dries,  it’s  the  best  fuel  in  the  world. 

But  you  hadn’t  done  a  lot  of  camping,  had  you? 

No.  What  saved  me  was  other  campers. 
That  would  take  pity? 

That’s  exactly  what  happened!  They’d  watch 
me  struggling,  and  they’d  come  over  and  say, 
"This  is  the  way  it’s  done."  [laughter]  And  there 
was  one  guy  there.  They  were  lovely  people.  It 
didn’t  end  too  well,  but  anyway,  we  met  them 
there.  They  were  retired  people,  and  there  was 
a  circuit  during  the  summer.  These  people  would 
be  up  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  fishing,  and  then  in 
the  fall  they’d  go  to  northern  California  for  the 
goose  hunting  or  something  of  that  kind.  Then 
during  the  winter,  they  were  on  the  lower  Colo¬ 
rado  River  in  the  trailer  parks  along  the  river, 
because  it’s  warmer  down  there.  So  we  met  this 
couple  at  Woodfords,  and  this  guy  was  a  fisher¬ 
man.  He  had  a  contract  with  a  hotel  in  Colo¬ 
rado,  he  told  me.  Well,  the  contract  was  he  had 
to  supply  150  brook  trouts  or  rainbow  trout, 
whatever,  a  day  to  the  hotel.  He  had  no  trouble 
doing  it.  He  had  150  of  these  a  day.  And  he  still 
did  it,  so  when  I  was  down  there,  every  day,  just 
about,  I’d  eat  trout,  [laughter]  And  he’d  come 
over  with  half  a  dozen  and  clean  them.  I  didn’t 
know  how  to  do  that. 

So  he  was  catching  150  trout  a  day? 

Yes.  I  said,  "Boy,  you’re  some  fisherman." 
Every  day  he’d  have  all  the  fish  he  wanted.  Then 
he’d  catch  another  half  dozen  or  so  and  bring 
them  to  me.  I’d  fry  them  up,  and,  boy,  they’re 
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delicious!  That  rainbow  trout  right  out  of  the 
river!  There’s  nothing  like  it. 

And,  of  course,  you  coidd  never  have  caught 
these  yourself,  [laughter] 

I’d  never,  never,  never.  And  I’d  never  go  down 
around  the  river  myself,  because  I  didn’t  know 
enough.  There’re  snakes  down  around  there.  But 
this  guy  was  an  outdoorsman.  He  told  me  he 
had  that  contract. 

So  did  you  tell  people  what  you  were  doing? 
Did  they  know  you  were  an  anthropologist? 

Yes.  I  told  them.  I  told  this  couple,  certainly. 
Nobody  else  paid  much  attention.  He  was  a  guy 
that  came  over  and  said,  "Here’s  how  you  do  this, 
and  here’s  how  you  do  that.  Here’s  how  you  do 
the  other  things."  And  I  came  close  to  getting 
killed  in  that  campground,  I  think,  because  I  was 
in  a  pup  tent,  which  came  up  about  this  high.  It 
was  an  Air  Force  survival  tent. 

So  it’s  about  three  feet. 

Yes.  But  it  zipped  up  all  around,  which  was 
kind  of  nice,  because  then  you  wouldn’t  get  any 
uninvited  guests  in  the  pup  tent.  But  the  Kiwanis 
Club  or  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  or 
something  had  an  outing  up  there,  and  there  was 
a  lot  of  beer.  So  after  the  outing,  I  was  in  bed, 
and  they  all  jumped  in  their  pickup  trucks,  and 
then  they  took  off,  turning  and  this  and  that, 
handling  their  pickup  truck  like  some  kind  of  a 
bronco.  So  one  of  those  pickup  trucks  ran  up 
just  on  the  edge  of  my  tent.  Another  couple  of 
feet  ....  [laughter]  The  wheels  came  up  on  the 
edge  of  the  tent.  And  there’s  no  place  to  run.  So 
after  that,  I  was  careful  to  pitch  my  tent  behind 
a  tree,  as  it  were,  so  if  any  drunk  Kiwanis  Club 
people  came  around,  they’d  run  into  the  tree 
before  they  hit  me.  Then  when  I  went  on  a  few 
trips  later,  I  had  Ruth  with  me. 

And  you  did  not  on  this  first  sojourn? 

No.  That  was  too  rugged.  She  was  not  made 
for  that  kind  of  stuff. 

Well,  you  were  doing  everything  for  the  first 
time. 


Yes. 

Camping,  meeting  Indians  .... 

Well,  this  is  the  second  time  now.  You’re  talk¬ 
ing  about  money.  On  the  second  trip  I’d  been  in 
to  see  McCown.  Ted  McCown  was  chair,  and  I 
asked  him  if  there  were  any  departmental  funds 
that  could  help.  So  Ted  was  one  of  these  guys. 
He  was  the  silent  type.  He’d  sit  there  lost  in 
thought,  [laughter]  So  you’d  sit  there,  and  Ted 
wouldn’t  say  anything,  wouldn’t  say  anything, 
wouldn’t  say  anything.  So  finally,  you  figure  the 
conversation  was  over.  You  get  up;  you  walk  to 
the  door;  and  just  as  you  reach  the  door,  Ted 
would  say  something,  [laughter]  So  you  came 
back,  and  you  sat  down.  That  guy  could  drive 
you  crazy!  So  anyway,  finally,  he  went  out  and 
went  in  the  secretary’s  office  and  looked,  and 
he  said,  "Well,  I  have  $244  I  can  let  you  have." 
Well,  to  me,  that  was  all  the  money  in  the  world. 
He  asked,  "Will  that  help?" 

And  I  said,  "Yes."  That’s  all  we  needed.  Two 
hundred  forty-four  dollars  was  enough.  And  it 
was  just  gasoline  and  informant’s  fees.  It  was  a 
dollar  an  hour  in  those  days. 

And  that  was  pretty  standard  among  anthro¬ 
pologists,  do  you  think? 

I  suppose.  I  think  it  was  more  or  less  stan¬ 
dard.  The  old-timers,  they  had  very  little  in  the 
way  of  income.  I  don’t  know,  Social  Security, 
maybe.  Didn’t  amount  to  much.  In  any  case, 
there  wasn’t  anyplace  else  they  could  go  to  get 
more  money. 

Well,  getting  back  to  that  first  experience,  be¬ 
cause  that’s  kind  of  key,  you  just  happen  to  have 
met  Bertha  first.  I  mean,  she  found  you  on  the 
streets?  [laughter] 

Well,  I  knocked  on  the  door.  The  relevant 
experience  was  that,  for  about  four  months  or 
so,  five  months,  in  Chicago,  I  sold  Fuller  brushes 
door-to-door.  So  fieldwork  is  the  same  thing  as 
selling  Fuller  brushes,  [laughter] 

[laughter]  Well,  it’s  overcoming  that  initial  fear. 

Yes.  You  knock  on  the  door.  It’s  cold  can¬ 
vassing,  is  what  it  is.  It’s  door-to-door  selling. 
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So,  did  she  answer  the  door? 

Yes.  She  answered  the  door,  or  maybe  her 
daughter;  she  was  inside. 

How  did  that  start?  Do  you  remember? 

Well,  I  told  her  who  I  was  and  what  I  was 
doing.  And  I  asked  them,  "If  you  have  some  time, 
I’d  like  to  talk  to  you."  And  Bertha  had  a  lot  of 
time.  So  we  just  sat  down,  and  we  started. 

Right  at  that  first  meeting? 

I  think  so.  Yes.  There  was  no  reason  to  go 
away  and  come  back  later.  So  I  started.  In  the 
Fuller  brush  business,  if  you've  got  a  guy,  you 
close  a  sale,  [laughter]  So  anyway,  that’s  how  I 
got  started,  and  then  I  think  she  steered  me  over 
to  Hank.  And  two  people,  that  was  enough.  On  a 
good  day  I’d  run  two  hours,  about  all  I  can  do. 
I’d  get  tired.  You  have  to  think,  you  have  to  write, 
you  have  to  keep  the  thing  going,  you  have  to  be 
alert. 

Now,  she  knew  exactly  what  you  were  doing. 
She  didn’t  mind — you  coidd  take  notes? 

Oh,  if  you  can’t  take  notes,  forget  it.  Even  in 
an  Indian  village,  you  go  around  with  a  note¬ 
book  all  the  time.  This  is  what  you  do.  So  I  had 
the  notebook.  And  on  a  good  day,  I  would  have 
two  sessions.  I  think  I  had  one  in  the  morning, 
one  in  the  afternoon.  I  forget  exactly  how  it 
worked.  But  I  didn’t  get  many  two-session  days. 
I  was  happy  with  one  session.  Somebody  was 
not  available,  or,  you  know,  you  make  an  ap¬ 
pointment,  then  they  weren’t  there  for  some 
reason. 

Did  you  know  how  to  take  notes  or  organize 
them?  Did  you  learn  certain  techniques  for 
yourself?  I’m  just  curious  about  how  you  kept 
notes. 

Yes.  Well,  there  weren’t  all  that  many  notes. 
It  was  nothing  like  India.  Whew!  We’ve  got  file 
cases  of  notes  I  got  on  each  trip,  I  think.  My 
own  written  notes  were  a  thousand  typewritten 
pages,  and  so  were  Ruth’s,  and  we  had  surveys 
and  censuses.  We  ended  up  with  maybe  five  thou¬ 


sand  pages  of  notes.  With  the  Washoe,  you’re 
talking  maybe  about  a  couple  hundred,  some¬ 
thing  like  that,  pages  of  handwritten  notes.  And 
when  they’re  typed  up,  it’d  be  about  forty  or  fifty 
pages.  There  just  wasn’t  that  much.  However, 
they  did  have  to  be  organized. 

What  was  your  technique? 

Well,  Ed  Norbeck  said  the  way  he  did  it  was 
he  would  type  as  many  carbons  as  he  could — a 
dozen  or  whatever  his  typewriter  would  take — 
and  then  he’d  cut  them  up  and  arrange  them  by 
topic.  There’s  not  a  whole  lot  of  organization 
necessary  by  subject  when  you’re  working  with 
key  informants.  In  an  Indian  village,  it’s  another 
ball  game,  because  you  start  out;  you’re  walking 
down  the  street;  you  go  three  steps;  and  some¬ 
body  says,  "Sahib,  come  and  sit."  So  you’re  go¬ 
ing  to  have  an  interview  with  that  person,  so 
another  person  calls  you,  "Gome  and  sit."  So  you 
sit  and  you  make  notes.  But  three  more  steps, 
and  Rampa  Pa  calls  you.  Another  few  steps,  and 
you  see  something  happening.  Then  you  see  a 
ceremony.  Then  you  get  out  in  the  field,  and 
you  see  an  agricultural  operation.  So  in  about 
two  hours  you  might  have  notes  from  three  or 
four  or  five  people  on  various  subjects,  plus  your 
observations.  So  this  goes  on  for  a  year.  What  I 
did,  for  the  Indian  stuff,  was  I  typed  up  running 
notes. 

You’d  sit  down,  and  you’d  do  this  every  evening. 

Well,  I  don’t  do  that.  I  hired  somebody  to  do 
the  typing.  A  trustworthy  person.  I  leave  a  note¬ 
book,  they  do  the  typing.  Then  the  next  stage 
is,  you  have  headings,  and  then  you  have  sub¬ 
headings.  Now,  this  is  crops,  and  these  are  the 
various  crops  that  are  grown  in  the  village,  and 
these  are  the  page  numbers  where  you  have 
somebody  sit  down,  go  through  these  notes,  and 
note  where  topics  are. 

So  it’s  almost  like  an  index? 

Then  my  assistant  photocopies  the  particu¬ 
lar  pages  and  puts  them  in  a  folder — crops,  to¬ 
matoes.  And  these  are  the  pages  where  there’s 
information.  So  she  makes  the  photocopies  of 
all  of  them,  because  you  don’t  have  time  to  look 
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through  the  entire  thing,  so  you  just  mark  it  like 
that.  And  then  you  have  this  in  front  of  you. 
That’s  how  I  did  it. 

Now,  how  long  did  it  take  yon  to  come  up  with 
that  system? 

Oh,  I  just  fell  into  it,  actually. 

So  you’ve  got  a  notebook. 

Yes.  So  this  heading  is  Land,  and  then  here’s 
a  subheading — Land  Consolidation,  Land  for  the 
Low  Caste,  Size  of  Land  Holding,  Leasing,  Land 
Sharing,  Waterlogging,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  et 
cetera,  with  all  the  pages  where  there’s  informa¬ 
tion.  And  then  you  make  a  folder  of  all  this — a 
folder  for  each  one  of  these  things,  then  you 
mark  in  red  development  things,  and  then  you’re 
in  business.  But  there’s  another  step  that  has  to 
be  taken,  because  some  of  these  folders  ....  On 
the  front,  then,  when  I’m  getting  ready  to  write, 
this  is  not  fine  enough.  So  I  go  through  this,  and 
I  do  a  supplementary  thing — that  is,  I  need  this 
information:  East  Wind.  Well,  you’re  not  going 
to  have  a  folder  on  the  East  Wind.  But  it  turns 
out  that  I  did  need  it.  Then  you  just  sit  down, 
and  you  write  it  up.  And  it  works  very  well.  So  I 
guess  I  did  something  like  that  with  the  Washoe, 
but  it  didn’t  have  to  be  this  elaborate,  because 
there  weren’t  so  many  notes,  and  there  were 
only  two  prime  informants,  or  three  with  Nancy 
Emm,  and  a  scattering  of  other  notes. 

Now,  did  you  start  with  kinship?  Is  that  how 
you  started  the  interviews,  or  did  you  start  with 
a  life  history,  or  how  did  you  approach  that? 

I  can’t  remember  how  that  was.  I  had  an  idea 
of  topics,  I  guess.  And  then,  of  course,  the  inter¬ 
views  themselves  would  suggest  topics.  We’d  talk 
about  pine  nuts,  and  then  they’d  say,  "Well,  we 
had  this  big  pine  nut  dance,"  and  so  there’s  a 
topic.  So  you’ve  got  the  pine  nut  dance.  And  then 
you  interview  about  property  rights  in  the  Pine 
Nut  Ilills  and  stuff,  so  it  sort  of  opens  up  for  you. 

Well,  some  people  have  told  me  that  genealogy 
is  where  you  start.  You  just  start  with  that,  be¬ 
cause  that  opens  the  door.  So  there  are  people 
that  have  a  certain  approach. 


Well,  we  did  kinship,  because  we  collected 
the  terms.  But  we  didn’t  do  a  census  with  the 
Washoe.  In  a  living  society,  like  India,  the  cen¬ 
sus  is  your  basic,  basic  data,  and  that’s  the  first 
thing  you  do.  You  do  a  census.  And  you  go  from 
house  to  house  doing  a  census.  You  collect  a  lot 
of  information  at  the  time.  Well,  maybe  you  get 
a  lot  of  information.  But  you  see  every  family. 
In  other  words,  you  visit  every  family.  And,  boy, 
that  is  ever  so  important.  No,  the  census  is  ab¬ 
solutely  vital.  And  I  can  tell  people  to  begin  with 
the  census.  Observe  and  ask  questions.  But  when 
you  start,  you’re  going  to  start  with  the  census, 
because  you  can’t  do  anything  until  you  have 
the  census — anything  that  makes  any  sense. 

Now,  we  used  to  have  fellowships  here,  and 
these  were  for  postdocs,  but  most  of  them  were 
people  writing  their  theses.  And  for  a  number  of 
years,  the  first  thing  that  these  fellowship  hold¬ 
ers  would  ask  me,  the  first  question,  was,  "How 
do  you  organize  your  notes?"  And  that’s  exactly 
the  first  question  you  asked  me.  I  knew  that 
times  had  changed  when  a  guy  came  in,  and  we 
were  having  lunch  downstairs  in  the  restaurant. 
He  didn’t  ask  me  how  I  organize  my  notes;  he 
said,  "Stan,  let  me  show  you  how  I’ve  organized." 
[laughter]  It  was  a  computer;  the  computer  did 
it.  And  he  printed  out  everything  on  a  computer, 
then  he  had  colored  pencils — red  for  social  struc¬ 
ture,  green  for  something  else.  The  kind  where 
you  can  see  through  the  ink  to  read  the  thing. 
And  so  that’s  what  he  was  doing.  Pie  would  do  it 
that  way.  I  think  my  system  is  still  better. 

No,  I’ve  never  seen  a  system  like  this. 

[laughter]  Yes.  But  this  guy,  he  didn’t  ask 
me  how  /  did  it;  he  was  showing  me  how  he  did 
it.  And  that  is  the  beginning  of  the  computer 
age  for  me. 

Do  you  recall  what  reading  you  had  done  to 
prepare  for  this  fieldwork?  Were  there  general 
works  ? 

There  wasn’t  any  reading  to  do  to  prepare 
for  fieldwork.  You  just  did  it. 

On  the  American  Indian?  What  I’m  driving  at 
is  what  your  expectations  were  about  what  you 
were  going  to  see  versus  what  you  saw. 
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Oh.  I  had  no  expectations  about  what  I  was 
going  to  see,  I  don’t  think. 

So  you  didn’t  have  a  romanticized  view  of  the 
American  Indian  of  the  West? 

No.  I  figured  it  was  going  to  be  a  tough  propo¬ 
sition,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  easier  than  I 
thought  it  was  going  to  be,  mainly  because  I  got 
lucky.  I  got  Bertha  and  Hank.  And  without  those 
two,  it  would  have  been  very,  very  thin.  Another 
thing,  though,  that  I  learned  along  the  way  was 
that  when  you  see  something,  stop  and  record 
it.  You  may  never  see  it  again.  And  don’t  think, 
"Well,  this  is  nice,  but  I’ll  come  back  and  check 
it  out  in  a  couple  of  weeks."  It  won’t  happen. 
You  record  it. 

I  can  still  remember,  there  was  a  bunch  of 
women.  I  just  finished  an  interview  with  Nancy 
Emm,  and  I  was  a  little  tired,  which  probably 
explains  what  I  did.  But  there  were  some  women 
leaching  acorn  meal.  I  just  glanced  at  it  and  asked 
a  question  or  two,  and  then  I  walked  on.  In  In¬ 
dia  I  would  have  stopped  and  recorded  the  whole 
thing,  and  that’s  what  I  should  have  done  with 
the  Washoe.  So  I  knew  that  I  had  made  a  mis¬ 
take,  and  I  didn’t  repeat  that  mistake  very  often 
in  India,  except  when  I  was  so  exhausted  I 
couldn’t  stand  up.  When  I  was  staggering;  when 
all  I  could  say  was,  "I've  got  to  go  home."  But 
you’ve  got  to  impress  upon  people  that  they  may 
never  see  it  again,  and  stop  and  take  as  detailed 
notes  as  possible.  And  even  if  you  don’t  under¬ 
stand  what  you’re  looking  at,  take  notes  any¬ 
way.  It’ll  become  clear  later  on. 

Woidd  you  think  that’s  a  challenge  to  keep  that 
"edge"?  It  doesn't  sound  like  you  have,  but  when 
you’ve  been  in  the  field  a  lot,  don’t  you  think  it’s 
a  hazard  that  you  kind  of  lose  that  observa¬ 
tional  edge? 

No.  If  you  lose  that  observational  edge,  then 
you  shouldn’t  be  an  anthropologist.  Doranne 
Jacobsen,  for  example,  commented  on  the  fact 
that  we  did  two  papers  on  the  swastika,  What 
impressed  her  was  the  fact  that  during  that  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony,  I  spotted  something.  From  that 
came  an  analysis  of  what  the  swastika  means. 
What  I’d  spotted  was  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
marriage  ceremony,  there  was  a  tray  with  offer¬ 


ings  on  it — rice  and  so  on — and  a  swastika  was 
drawn  on  it.  And  a  swastika  is  a  kind  of  an  aus¬ 
picious  symbol  in  India  and  among  the  Buddhists 
and  so  on.  It  doesn’t  have  the  connotations  that 
it  does  in  Europe.  And  at  each  angle  there  was  a 
pile  of  rice.  I’ve  got  that  paper  around  here,  but 
I’m  not  going  to  take  time  to  fish  it  out  now. 
There’s  a  pile  of  rice  here,  here,  here. 

So  at  every  angle,  right. 

Nine.  Now,  what  that  did,  was  it  transferred. 
In  other  words,  when  you  have  this,  you’re  fo¬ 
cusing  on  the  lines.  But  when  you  have  this,  with 
the  rice,  you’re  focusing  on  points,  see?  Now, 
there’s  another.  At  an  Indian  wedding  sometimes 
on  the  wall,  they  make  this  design.  But  it’s  basi¬ 
cally  points.  Now,  there  are  nine  stars — plan¬ 
ets,  and  astronomical  events,  the  two  nodes 
where  the  moon  crosses  the  ecliptic.  And  these 
are  deities.  So  what  the  swastika  is,  this  is  a  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  nine  planetary  deities,  and 
the  swastika,  also,  is  a  representation  of  the  nine 
planetary  deities.  You  have  the  swastika,  you 
have  this  checkerboard  arrangement,  and  then 
you  have  just  the  nine  dots.  They  all  mean  the 
same  thing. 

This  paper,  then,  arose  from  your  observation 
of  just  seeing  that? 

That’s  right.  Just  seeing  it. 

That’s  a  wonderful  example. 

You’ve  got  to  have  the  eye.  You’ve  got  to  have 
the  eye.  And  if  you  don’t,  stay  home.  You’re  not 
going  to  make  it  in  anthropology. 

But  that’s  one  of  the  reasons,  I  woidd  think,  that 
you  were  describing,  that  you’d  get  tired,  at  that 
level  of  sensitivity  all  the  time. 

Yes.  In  another  case,  I  was  interviewing  a 
woman.  Iler  newly  married  daughter-in-law  was 
there,  and  she  became  possessed  by  a  spirit,  not 
by  a  ghost.  And  I  knew  instantly  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  My  interpreter  was  there,  and  he  was  an 
Indian — had  no  idea.  I  said,  "Satish,  Satish, 
there’s  a  ghost  inside  of  her!" 

Fie  looked  at  me  like  I  was  crazy,  you  know! 
[laughter] 
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So  you’ve  got  to  do  that.  Now,  I’ve  got  it  for 
cultural  things,  stuff  of  that  nature.  I  was  always 
pointing  out  things  to  Satish,  this  and  that,  and 
he  didn’t  even  see  it.  But  I  don’t  have  the  eye  of 
a  psychiatrist.  I  tutor  French,  and  one  of  my 
French  teachers  had  been  a  psychiatrist  in  Paris 
for  a  number  of  years.  I  had  a  volunteer  at  one 
time,  and  the  volunteer  would  sit  here  while  we 
were  having  our  session.  And  then  afterward, 
she’d  say,  "Vera  is  very  disturbed  today."  I  didn’t 
notice  anything.  In  other  words,  Vera  looked  to 
me  just  as  she  looked  every  single  day.  I  saw  no 
difference  at  all.  And  then  the  next  day  I  found 
out  that,  indeed,  she  had  been  very  disturbed. 
My  friend  had  that  knack  of  seeing  mood  and 
attitude  and  so  on  in  the  behavior,  the  gestures, 
but  I  don’t  have  that. 

Now,  you  obviously  were  drawn  to  be  an  an¬ 
thropologist,  and  you’re  going  into  the  field  for 
the  first  time.  But  did  you  feel  like  you  had  this 
high  level  of  observational  skill? 

No.  I  didn’t  know.  I  didn’t  know  that  at  all.  I 
have  weaknesses,  though.  My  weaknesses  are 
faces.  I  don’t  have  a  good  memory  for  faces.  And 
if  I  see  a  face  one  day,  and  then  I  don’t  see  that 
individual  for  another  three  or  so  days,  I  can’t 
place  that  person. 

And  in  the  field  you  need  to  be  able  to  recognize 
people. 

But  if  you’re  there  every  day,  then  you  do 
recognize  people.  But  to  go  to  a  cocktail  party, 
see,  where  I  haven’t  seen  people  for  a  long  time, 
I  forget  who  they  are. 

So  there  wasn’t  anything  about  your  Washoe 
fieldwork  that  first  summer  that  was  surpris¬ 
ing  or  challenged  any  of  the  preconceptions  you 
had,  because  it  sounds  like  you  really  didn’t 
have  any. 

No.  Really  not.  There  was  no  disenchant¬ 
ment,  disillusionment.  It  was  all  very  new. 

I’m  also  wondering  when  you  made  the  deci¬ 
sion  that  there  was  enough  there  for  you  to  go 
back  a  second  year. 


Oh,  yes.  Well,  I’d  laid  the  groundwork  the 
first  year.  So  there’s  no  question  about  going  back 
the  second. 

Now,  why  didn’t  you  try  to  go  to  India  for  your 
thesis? 

I  didn’t  want  to  be  tied.  I  wanted  out.  I  didn’t 
want  to  go  out  there  as  a  student  and  then  spend 
two  years  and  then  come  back  and  spend  two 
more  years  writing  a  dissertation.  I  mean,  my 
God,  I’d  be  middle-aged  by  the  time  this  pro¬ 
cess  was  over. 

So  you  did  think  of  the  Washoe  as  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  do  your  thesis  work  and  get  out? 

After  a  summer  or  two,  yes.  Because  it  was 
rich  enough.  I  thought  it  was  rich  enough. 

When  you  left  the  field  that  first  time,  did  you 
know  you  were  coming  back? 

Absolutely.  Never  had  a  doubt.  We  went  up 
there  during  the  winter,  too.  A  professor  in  the 
Psychology  Department  gave  me  a  little  money. 
I  can’t  even  remember  what  the  project  was.  But 
we  had  to  go  out  during  the  Christmas  vacation. 
Oh,  by  the  way,  when  we  left  the  tent  at 
Woodfords,  we  moved  into  an  apartment  in 
Gardnerville. 

So  this  would  have  been  your  second  year? 

Yes.  In  the  second  year  we  lived  there,  and 
in  the  winter  we  lived  in  a  motel  up  there,  so 
there  was  no  more  camping  out.  I  had  Ruth  with 
me  then  all  the  time.  Anyway,  we  went  up  there 
during  the  winter.  Now,  the  winter  fieldwork  is 
tough  up  there,  because  we  were  going  again  back 
and  forth  between  Gardnerville  and  Woodfords. 

Now,  you  stayed  in  a  motel  in  Woodfords? 

No.  Gardnerville. 

Gardnerville.  But  you  were  doing  work  in 
Woodfords. 

We  had  to  go  up  there  frequently.  Well,  you 
know  what  the  weather’s  like  in  the  winter,  es- 
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pecially  if  you’re  going  up,  it’s  another  1,500  feet, 
I  think,  from  Gardnerville.  I  think  it’s  6,000  feet 
at  Woodfords  and  4,500  at  Gardnerville. 

So  what  happened,  you  might  start  out  and 
the  roads  would  be  clear,  and  then  halfway  up 
to  Gardnerville,  it’d  be  snowing  all  over  the  place. 
So  you’d  stop  and  put  the  chains  on  your  car. 
You  drive  on  up.  And  then  coming  back,  you 
take  the  chains  off.  That  was  bad  enough.  But 
the  worst  thing  would  be  drifts  across  the  high¬ 
way.  The  high  wav’d  be  wide  open  for  two  or  three 
miles;  then  there’d  be  two  hundred  yards  with 
heavy  snow.  That  meant  putting  the  chains  on 
the  car  to  get  you  through  two  hundred  yards. 
Well,  and  you  say,  just  for  twenty  yards,  you 
would  have  to  do  it.  There’s  no  way  you’re  going 
to  get  through  two  feet  of  snow  on  those  rear- 
wheel-drive  cars,  don’t  forget.  There  was  no  four- 
wheel  drive  in  those  days.  I  mean,  the  wheels 
just  spin;  that’s  all.  So  I  can  remember  putting 
the  chains  on,  taking  them  off,  putting  them  on. 
It  was  no  fun. 

We  had  two  winters  up  there.  The  second 
time  we  lived  in  a  motel  in  Gardnerville  again. 
And  it  was  the  California  Star  motel — thin  walls, 
panel-ray  heat,  if  you  know  what  panel-ray  heat 
is.  You  moved  two  inches  away  from  the  heat 
source,  and  you  froze  to  death,  [laughter]  And 
we  don’t  have  in  Nevada,  I  don’t  think,  what  they 
have  in  Alaska,  which  was  these  heating  blocks. 
They  were  built  right  into  the  car,  see.  What  I 
did,  was  I  put  a  light  bulb  under  the  hood,  and 
that  was  good.  Otherwise,  you  couldn’t  start  the 
car  in  the  morning.  We’re  talking  about  cold  win¬ 
ters.  So  we  lived  there.  And  that  winter,  the  In¬ 
dians  couldn’t  get  us  out  of  their  houses,  because 
the  Indian  houses  were  warm!  [laughter]  They 
had  those  potbelly  stoves. 

Oh,  yes!  Wood  stoves. 

Boy,  those  things  throw  out  heat.  And  they 
would  insulate  the  walls  of  their  houses.  They’d 
tack  up  cardboard.  Apparently,  it’s  a  good  insu¬ 
lation.  So  up  in  Woodfords,  it  could  be  freezing, 
but  boy,  the  James  houses  were  warm.  They  had 
that  lovely  potbellied  stove,  [laughter]  I  could 
see  them  sort  of  looking  at  us  and  wondering 
when  we’re  going  to  go  home!  We  ain’t  going! 

Did  yon  ever  take  meals  with  any  of  the  Washoe 
families? 


No.  We  never  did.  Oh,  yes,  but  it  was  in  the 
context  of  research.  Gee,  I  don’t  think  we  ever 
ate  with  them.  Hank  was  blind,  and  Judy 
was  ....  I  don’t  remember  if  Bertha  ever  fed  us 
or  not.  But  they  would  sometimes  give  us  In¬ 
dian  food  to  taste — for  example,  acorn  meal 
mush,  which,  between  you  and  me,  tastes  like 
mud!  [laughter]  And  besides  that,  there’s  stone 
ground  up  in  it,  because  they  do  the  acorns  on 
these  bedrock  mortars,  and  a  little  stone  gets 
ground  up.  So  I  imagine  that  the  life  expectancy 
of  the  Washoe  must  have  been  about  thirty-five 
years  maximum,  because  their  teeth  would  be 
ground  down  to  the  gum.  Have  you  ever  eaten 
acorn  meal  mush? 

Yes,  but  not  prepared  on  ground  stone. 

Well,  it’s  a  different  experience.  Have  some 
that’s  been  prepared  on  a  stone  mortar  and  then 
eat  it,  and  you’ll  get  that.  It’s  like  sand  in  there. 

It’s  interesting,  because  there’s  a  lot  of  discus¬ 
sion  among  the  women  today  about  how  that 
never  happened  if  you  knew  what  you  were 
doing.  But  they  talked  about  it  so  much  that 
you  knew  it  did  happen,  you  know. 

Yes.  Exactly.  Well,  Bertha  in  1950,  I  think, 
knew  what  she  was  doing,  [laughter]  And  I  guar¬ 
antee  you  that  there  was  grit.  For  me,  it  was 
significant;  for  them,  conceivably,  it  wasn’t.  It’s 
a  matter  of  if  you  put  a  pea  under  a  mattress,  as 
they  say,  and  that  the  queen’s  daughter  will  no¬ 
tice  it,  and  the  tough  guy  will  not.  So  I  noticed 
it,  but  the  Washoe  might  not  have  noticed  it  at 
all. 

I’m  just  curious,  but  when  you  ate  it,  did  you 
know  that’s  what  was? 

They  told  me  what  it  was.  They  explained 
the  process  and  how  they  did  make  it.  They  drop 
it  in  the  cold  water  or  something.  I  forget  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  process  was.  And  it  was  cold;  it 
was  served  cold.  It  wasn’t  solid,  hard,  but  it  was 
a  gelatin.  And  then,  with  smiles  on  their  faces, 
they  offered  us  locusts.  Have  you  eaten  those? 

No. 
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That,  I  think,  we  rejected  on  the  grounds  that  it 
wasn’t  kosher,  [laughter]  I  don't  know  if  they 
know  what  kosher  is,  but  they  expected  us  to 
reject  it.  And  we  never  tried,  though  we  were 
offered  a  fly  larva.  And  those  are  supposed  to  be 
delicious.  They  taste  like  nuts,  I  understand.  Do 
they  still  collect  the  fly  larva? 

Not  that  I  know  of.  It’s  not  very  common.  And 
in  fact,  it’s  kind  o  f  diminished.  Depending  who 
you’re  talking  to,  they’ll  say,  "Oh,  that  was 
greatly  exaggerated.  We  never  used  to  eat  bugs, " 
because  of  the  social  acceptability. 

Well,  I  don’t  know  why  they  should,  because 
they  were  cooked  in  some  fashion,  and  the  taste 
was,  of  course,  supposed  to  very  good. 

Yes.  But  the  locusts  didn’t  appeal .... 

The  locusts,  well,  they’d  be  cold  by  this  time. 
They’d  been  sitting  around  for  a  while.  But  I 
imagine  if  you  ate  them,  when  they  were  com¬ 
mon,  it  would  be  OK.  But  I  don’t  know  if  they 
get  rid  of  the  chitin — what’s  called  chitin,  the 
wings  and  stuff.  There’s  probably  a  trick  to  eat¬ 
ing  them. 

I  guess  it’d  be  like  someone  taking  a  shrimp 
and  just  trying  to  eat  the  whole  thing.  The  trick 
to  eating  a  locust,  [laughter] 

Yes.  I  look  back  on  it  with  great  nostalgia 
really,  when  I  read  a  recent  publication.  A 
festschrift  [a  volume  of  scholarly  articles  in 
honor  of  an  individual]  was  prepared  for  some¬ 
body,  and  Phil  Leis  and  everybody  that  was  out 
there  in  those  days  wrote  a  paper.  And  I  read 
that;  boy,  it  brought  back  memories,  let  me  tell 
you.  Philip  Leis.  lie  and  his  wife  were  camped 
along  the  river  there,  the  one  that  goes  through 
Woodfords  and  down.  And  we  went  to  visit  them 
once. 

Were  you  in  the  field  when  you  visited  them? 

Yes.  We  were  in  the  field,  it  seems  to  me 
now.  But  it  was  maybe  our  third  summer.  Maybe. 
Because  we’d  been  out  there  quite  awhile.  And 
then  Philip  Leis  and  his  wife,  Nancy.  Well,  they 
got  divorced,  but  they  were  up  there.  And,  of 
course,  we  got  to  know  Norman. 


Norm  Scotch? 

Yes.  I’m  thinking  about  Warren,  because  he 
was  at  Berkeley.  The  old  crew. 

Now,  did  you  and  Warren  ever  overlap  in  the 
field?  I  know  you  were  definitely  first. 

Yes.  He  came  out  later. 

He  was  doing  some  informal  stuff,  not  as  a  stu¬ 
dent. 

I  don’t  recall.  We  didn’t  overlap.  He  had  his 
interest,  which  was  peyote,  of  course.  And  he 
worked  up  in  Woodfords,  and  we  were  down  in 
Dresslerville.  He  was  a  couple  or  three  years  af¬ 
ter  us;  I  don’t  recall  what  the  time  frame  was. 

But  you  weren’t  in  the  field  together,  in  other 
words  ? 

No,  no,  no.  We  never  got  together  in  the  field. 
All  I  remember  is  that  we  were  the  first  of  that 
generation  of  fieldworkers,  and  that  they  fol¬ 
lowed  on  rather  quickly  afterwards.  But  we  were 
already  up  there.  It  must  have  been,  let’s  see,  I 
went  up  there  first  in  1951,  was  it?  And  I  got  my 
degree  in  1957.  We  must  have  made  about  maybe 
five  trips  at  one  time  or  another,  or  six  trips. 

And  you  say  two  winters? 

Yes.  Two  winters  up  there.  The  second  win¬ 
ter  was  for  thesis  research.  The  first  winter  was 
for  this  guy  in  the  Psych  Department.  And  I  can’t 
even  remember  what  it  was.  Both  the  winter  trips 
were  really,  really  difficult. 

Now,  why  did  it  have  to  be  done  in  the  winter? 

It  had  to  be  done  in  the  winter,  because  I 
needed  the  data  to  get  the  dissertation  done  by 
June.  I  didn’t  make  it  by  June,  but  I  made  it  by 
September.  I  couldn’t  sit  around  waiting  for  fine 
weather  to  go.  So  that’s  why  we  went  up  there. 
And  Ruth  was  right  up  there  with  me.  Yes.  It’s  a 
long  time  ago. 

When  did  you  decide  to  do  a  focus  on  the  change 
in  kinship?  How  did  that  evolve? 
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Because  in  the  interviewing,  collecting  kin¬ 
ship  terms,  we  ran  across  an  anomaly.  We  also, 
by  the  way,  got  a  paper  out  of  the  Navajo  on  the 
same  basis.  There  was  an  anomaly.  And  we  pub¬ 
lished  that  one  in  the  American  Anthropologist. 
I  think  there’s  a  note  on  Navajo  kinship  or  what¬ 
ever.  There’s  a  guy  who’s  one  of  the  big  experts 
on  the  Navajo  and  very  well-known.  Anyway, 
when  we  published,  he  said,  "I  spotted  the  same 
thing,  but  I  never  did  anything  with  it."  [laugh¬ 
ter]  Pointing  out  to  us  that  it  was  a  regional  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  Navajo  case. 

In  the  Washoe  case,  it  was  collected  during 
general  interviewing.  Again  you  have  to  have  an 
eye  for  these  kinds  of  things.  When  I  spotted 
this  anomaly,  it  had  to  do  with  cousins.  I  forget 
exactly  what  it  was  now.  So  we  just  pursued  that. 
And  the  way  to  pursue  it,  of  course,  was  collect 
a  lot  of  the  genealogies. 

And  then  we  had  something  involved  in  role 
behavior.  You  probably  remember  it  better  than 
I.  This  was  the  dissertation.  Now,  what  was  wrong 
with  that  dissertation  is  that  it  could  have  been 
bulked  up  a  whole  lot  more  with  ethnographic 
information.  But  in  those  days,  it  was  all  prob¬ 
lem-oriented  research,  and  I  didn’t  feel  it  was 
necessary.  The  only  thing  that  I  missed  putting 
in  there  that  I  do  regret  now — I  found  it  later — 
Hank  Pete  gave  a  speech  at  a  funeral  we  attended. 
I  wanted  to  include  that  in  the  monograph  very 
much.  It  was  a  very  interesting  speech.  In  ef¬ 
fect,  it  told  the  ghosts  to  stay  away.  It  was:  "Don’t 
bother  anybody  here.  Just  stay  away."  But  it  was 
a  very  nice  speech.  I  couldn’t  find  it,  and  it  must 
have  been  right  under  my  nose,  because  later  I 
found  it,  of  course,  too  late.  But  I  didn’t  realize 
that  there  might  be  archival  sources,  governmen¬ 
tal  sources,  and  so  on.  Although  I  don’t  think 
that  I  would  have  found  much  that  I  hadn’t  found 
on  my  own,  really. 

I  don’t  think  Lowie  had  a  great  deal  more 
than  he  published.  And  there  was  nobody  else, 
really.  Except  for  Siskin,  but  it  was  just  an  acci¬ 
dent.  But  it  was  a  very  fortunate  accident,  be¬ 
cause  it  made  a  nice,  neat,  little  paper.  Got  me 
through  graduate  school.  You  have  to  be  lucky, 
too. 

When  was  your  last  field  season  with  the 
Washoe? 


I’d  have  to  look  it  up.  I  don’t  know  when  it 
was. 

Well,  when  you  left,  I’m  just  wondering  how 
you  remember  it.  You  knew  that  you  weren’t 
going  to  see  these  people  anymore,  basically. 

Well,  yes.  I  wouldn’t  be  doing  any  more  re¬ 
search,  but  I  didn’t  know  that  I  would  not  be 
seeing  people.  And  I  did  see  Ilank  later.  The 
one  I  did  not  see  was  Bertha,  Bertha  Holbrook. 
Fallon — that’s  where  she  went.  Apparently, 
there’s  a  colony  there.  She  went  out  to  Fallon. 

Did  you  write  or  stay  in  contact?  I’m  curious 
about  what  happens  when  you  have  a  pretty 
long-term  relationship  with  people,  and  then 
you  leave. 

The  only  thing  that  I  can  recall  is  that  at 
Christmas,  I  sent  checks  to  Hank  and  to  Bertha. 
And  I  got  a  letter  from  Kaiser.  What’s  his  first 
name?  He’s  related  to  Hank  in  some  way.  Any¬ 
way,  he  wanted  me  to  send  Hank  money  on  a 
regular  basis.  In  those  days  I  could  not  do  it.  I 
mean,  I  just  didn’t  have  any  money.  Now,  I  would 
do  it. 

I  think  that  Dangberg  helped  some  of  these 
people.  I  think  Hank  Dangberg  helped  Ilank  Pete. 
And  what  I  would  have  done  was  just  make  an 
arrangement  with  Grace  Dangberg.  She  had  a 
bank  or  something.  Tell  her  I  just  want  to  set  up 
something  for  Flank  in  order  to  send  money.  But 
I  sure  didn’t  have  it. 

Did  you  meet  Grace  Dangberg? 

Yes.  On  one  occasion,  but  I  can’t  recall  what 
it  was. 

So  you  didn’t  talk  to  her  about  your  work? 

No.  No.  She  did  some  linguistics.  Was  it  pub¬ 
lished? 

Yes.  She  did  some  Washoe  texts. 

Yes.  That  was  it.  That  was  something  that 
we  couldn’t  do,  we  didn’t  do.  We  weren’t  inter¬ 
ested.  She  did  that  though.  She  would  have  been 
more  interested  in  Jacobsen,  the  linguist. 
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So  that’s  the  only  comment  I  have.  But  then 
Bertha’s  checks  were  not  cashed,  and  that’s  when 
I  tried  to  trace  Bertha  without  any  luck  at  all.  I 
don’t  know  how  long  I  continued  that.  I  just  don’t 
recall.  It  was  only  like  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars 
or  twenty-five  dollars,  something  like  that.  At 
that  time  it  meant  something.  Now,  of  course,  it 
would  be  nothing.  I  take  somebody  out  to  din¬ 
ner,  and  it’s  at  least  sixty  dollars  and  often  eighty 
dollars. 

Did  you  know  Bill  Jacobsen  and  the  work  that 
he  was  doing? 

Yes.  lie  was  at  Berkeley.  We  asked  him  for 
his  system  for  recording  Washoe,  and  we  used 
that.  We  used  his  system. 

And  he  used  many  of  the  same  people  you  knew, 
right? 

lie  used  Bertha.  And  Bertha  commented  on 
how  his  interviewing  was.  You  get  all  the  tenses 
of  verbs  you  worked  with.  For  example,  "sit 
down."  If  you  sit  down  yesterday,  you’re  sitting 
down  tomorrow.  That  kind  of  stuff.  And  she 
thought  it  was  kind  of  mind-boggling.  Yes.  He 
used  Bertha.  I  don’t  know  who  his  other  infor¬ 
mants  were.  But  he  needed  people  who  could 
speak  fluent  Washoe. 

Well,  did  he  come  to  you  to  ask  you  who  to  talk 
to?  I  think  he  went  in  the  field  after  you. 

It’s  been  so  long,  I  don’t  remember  if  he  did 
or  not.  Had  he  come  to  me,  I  would  have  said 
Hank  and  Bertha  and  maybe  Clara  Frank.  But 
Hank  and  Bertha,  of  course,  were  ...  I  don’t 
know  how  the  language  is  holding  up  now,  but, 
of  course,  that  generation,  they  were  all  fluent. 
And  don’t  forget,  the  end  of  the  aboriginal  pe¬ 
riod  was,  what,  about  1840  or  something,  when 
they  built  the  Genoa  trading  post  around  the 
1850s.  So  I’m  up  there  in  1950,  and  I've  got  Hank 
Pete.  He’s  at  least  seventy  years  old.  He  was  born 
in  1880.  He  was  in  contact  with  elderly  people 
who  had  lived  during  the  era.  Of  course,  that’s 
all  gone  now. 

But  I’ve  always  been  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  the  older  people  that  I  interviewed  were 
not  terribly  far  removed  from  the  pre-European. 
Sure,  there  were  wagon  trains  and  stuff  going 


through  there,  but  the  first  settlement  was  at 
Genoa,  and  that  was  not  so  long  ago.  Of  course, 
the  people  I  knew  now  are  all  dead — certainly, 
Hank  and  Bertha,  Nancy  Emm,  Clara  Frank,  the 
James  boys. 

And  I  did  my  thesis  work  with  Goldie  Bryant, 
who  was  Bertha’s  daughter. 

Well,  she’s  got  to  be  what?  How  old  is  she? 

Well,  Goldie’s  dead  now. 

She’s  dead  now? 

When  I  interviewed  her,  she  was  very  old.  But 
it  was  quite  something  to  realize  that  I  was  like 
the  fourth-generation  anthropologist  working 
with  third-generation  informants. 

Yes.  [laughter] 

It’s  quite  lovely,  really  and  a  very  interesting 
theme.  I  know,  for  instance,  that  Siskin  worked 
with  George  Snooks,  and  he  talked  to  Hank  Pete, 
but  he  didn’t  work  with  him. 

I  think  I  might  have  had  one  or  two  inter¬ 
views  with  Snooks. 

But  tracing  these  names,  the  genealogy  of  in¬ 
formants  is  really  a  very  interesting  by-prod¬ 
uct  of  this  project. 

Yes.  Well,  I’ve  got  a  lot  of  those  genealogies 
around.  Got  them  all.  I  never  throw  anything 
away. 

Well,  since  you  did  that  initial  fieldwork,  as  you 
point  out,  that’s  very  valuable.  You  know,  after 
Barrett  and  Lowie  and  Kroeber. 

Yes. 

I  came  across  your  name  in  some  correspon¬ 
dence  from  Omer  Stewart  about  the  land  claims 
case. 

Yes.  He  needed  a  research  assistant.  He  was 
the  tribal  expert  in  the  case.  He  worked  for  the 
Washoe,  or  the  attorneys  for  the  Washoe.  And 
he  needed  an  assistant,  so  he  hired  me  as  his 
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assistant.  And  it  was  digging  up  research  and  that 
kind  of  thing. 

Whs  that  helpful  to  you,  complementary  to  what 
you  were  doing? 

In  a  way,  but  I  don’t  think  that  I  found  any¬ 
thing  new.  Now,  when  did  I  work  for  Omer 
Stewart  exactly? 

I  think  1955  was  the  date  of  this  correspon¬ 
dence. 

Well,  that  would  have  meant  that  I  knew  the 
literature  pretty  well,  because  Omer  Stewart  had 
to  dig  into  the  literature,  and  I  was  right  there. 

And  he  was  in  Colorado. 

Well,  he  came  to  Berkeley.  And  that’s  when 
I  worked  for  him.  He  was  there  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  I  worked  for  him  at  Berkeley.  Was  there  a 
letter  or  something  with  my  name  mentioned? 

Yes. 

Who  wrote  the  letter? 

Omer  Stewart  to  you,  actually,  giving  you  in¬ 
structions  on  how  to  do  the  research.  I  found 
them  in  the  archives  in  the  George  Wright  pa¬ 
pers,  who  was  the  lawyer  for  the  Washoe  tribe. 

Oh,  that’s  right.  Where  are  his  papers? 

They’re  all  at  Special  Collections  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nevada,  Reno. 

Oh.  Yes.  George  Wright — that  was  the  attor¬ 
ney.  So  I  worked  for  him,  and  it  was  an  interest¬ 
ing  experience;  there  was  no  question.  The  other 
expert  was  Kroeber,  the  government  expert.  And 
Omer  Stewart  was  always  a  little  nervous. 
Kroeber  was  his  professor,  you  see.  And  he  was 
definitely  nervous  about  the  fact  that  his  testi¬ 
mony  might  conflict  in  some  way  with  the  mas¬ 
ter.  But  he  pointed  out  to  me,  "Kroeber  doesn’t 
care."  In  other  words,  Kroeber  would  give  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  testimony,  whether  he  were  work¬ 
ing  for  the  government  or  the  tribe.  That  was 
Kroeber.  And  he  would  call  them  as  he  saw  it, 
and  the  client  would  have  to  understand  that. 


So  a  lot  of  it  had  to  do  with  finding  maps  that 
indicated  where  the  boundaries  of  Washoe  ter¬ 
ritory  were.  And  there  was  a  feature  of  the  land 
claims  case,  which  is  lacking  in  the  NAGPRA 
[Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repa¬ 
triation  Act].  But  in  the  land  claims  case,  if  it 
wasn’t  on  record  before  the  legislation  began,  it 
was  not  admitted.  In  other  words,  there  was  none 
of  this  instant  tradition.  So  what  you  couldn’t 
do  was  go  out  to  an  informant  and  say,  "Hey, 
where’s  the  boundary?" 

So  you  couldn’t  conduct  new  interviews? 

No.  You  couldn’t  go  out  there,  and  the  guy’d 
say  something  like,  "Well,  our  ancestors  told  us 
that  our  territory  went  all  the  way  to  Sacra¬ 
mento." 

So  you  had  to  find  extant 
ethnographic  material? 

Extant  stuff.  If  it  wasn’t  in  the  record,  forget 
it. 

That’s  so  harsh. 

No.  It’s  not  harsh  at  all.  You  avoid  what  they 
call  "instant  tradition."  How  are  you  going  to 
evaluate  what  somebody  tells  you  when  it’s  not 
disinterested  testimony? 

Well,  the  reason  I’m  saying  it  sounds  harsh  to 
me,  because  the  record  was  quite  thin. 

But  there  was  a  record.  And  if  you  go  past 
that,  then  you’re  going  to  get  into  interested  tes¬ 
timony — that  is,  people  who  are  banging  a  drum, 
they  want  to  go  in  this  direction.  There  were  no 
land  claims  cases  when  this  ethnography  was 
being  written,  so  that’s  disinterested  testimony. 
They’re  not  trying  to  support  a  particular  point 
of  view.  I  think  it’s  very  sensible.  As  I  remem¬ 
ber,  we  had  seven  or  eight  maps,  so  the  govern¬ 
ment  could  simply  split  the  difference.  That  is, 
the  Maidu  said  they  want  this  far,  and  the 
Washoes  said  they  want  this  far,  so  split  the  dif¬ 
ference.  If  there’s  a  river  or  something  that 
seemed  to  be  an  appropriate  frontier,  well,  you 
could  use  that.  So  I  didn’t  think  it  was  all  that 
difficult.  But  I  went  to  the  case.  I  went  over  to 
San  Francisco  for  the  hearing,  about  which  I 
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remember  very  little  now.  But  then  Kroeber 
distinguished  us.  Well,  you  know,  he  wore  a  beard 
and  not  many  did. 

I  went  up  for  another  case.  The  Washoe 
asked  me  to  come  up  for  one  of  these  hunting 
rights  things,  because  they  hunt  out  of  season. 
They  were  hunting  out  of  season  and  felt  they 
had  the  right  to  do  it.  So  there  was  this  trial, 
and  they  asked  me  to  come  up,  and  I  was  going 
to  testify,  but  I  never  get  on  the  stand,  because 
what  had  happened  was  that  the  prosecutor — 
and  this  is  real  backwoods  lawyer  stuff — had 
cited  the  wrong  law.  In  other  words,  he  is  bring¬ 
ing  a  case,  and  he  was  citing  a  law  that  had  noth¬ 
ing  whatever  to  do  with  the  case. 

So  the  judge  listened  to  all  this  stuff,  and  he 
said,  "I’m  dismissing  the  case."  And  then  he 
turned  to  the  Indians,  and  he  said,  "Now,  I  don’t 
want  to  see  you  fellows  in  this  court  again  on  a 
case  like  this."  He  said,  "Those  laws  are  on  the 
book  to  protect  the  animals.  They’re  there  to 
protect  the  deer,  so  that  everybody  can  have 
them.  And  that’s  why  the  laws  are  on  the  books." 
And  he  said,  "It’s  nothing  against  you  guys.  It’s 
just  to  protect  the  animals.  And  so  don’t  ever 
come  into  this  court  again."  [laughter]  Here  I 
was  listening  to  that  judge,  and  I’ll  bet  those  guys 
never  did  come  to  that  court  again,  because  he 
would  have  been  really  mad. 

That  trip  I  met  a  woman,  Veronika  Pataky. 
That  was  her  name.  And  I’d  seen  her  film,  too, 
on  the  Washoe.  Is  it  still  being  distributed  by 
the  way? 

Yes.  Well,  now,  let  me  see.  Is  it  being  distrib¬ 
uted?  It’s  available  in  the  library. 

Whatever  happened  to  her?  Ever  been  able 
to  get  in  touch  with  her? 

No.  No,  I  haven’t.  I’m  not  even  sure  if  she’s  alive. 
I  haven ’t  heard. 

She’s  my  age  or  maybe  just  a  year  or  two 
older,  so  she  should  be  living  still.  Veronika 
Pataky.  Yes.  She  pursued  that  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  the  Washoe  were  very  cooperative. 
And  I  recognized  Hank,  as  who  wouldn’t?  I  rec¬ 
ognized  the  crowd.  And  the  review  said  that  it 
was  an  interesting  film.  It  said  that  the  Indians 
seemed  to  be  a  little  uncertain  as  to  how  to  play 


the  hand  game  and  all  that,  [laughter]  Of  course, 
they  hadn’t  done  it  for  years. 

So  they  allowed  her  to  make  the  film.  And 
she  had  a  hand  game;  I  think  she  had  the  pine 
nut  dance;  and  I  forget  what  else  she  had. 
Couldn’t  have  a  rabbit  drive. 

Did  she  do  the  girls’  dance? 

Oh,  she  might  have  done  the  girls’  dance. 
Did  you  see  the  video,  Rabbit  Boss? 

Oh,  there  is  a  video?  Who  did  the  rabbit 
drive? 

The  University  of  Nevada  Oral  History  Program 
collected  video  with  Marvin  Dressier.  Is  that  a 
name  that  rings  a  bell  for  you?  He  just  died, 
and  they  just  had  a  funeral  for  him  on  Friday, 
but  he  was  the  last  "rabbit  boss."  And  fortu¬ 
nately,  there  is  quite  a  revival  in  a  lot  of  Washoe 
tradition. 

There’s  a  novel,  isn’t  there,  called  Rabbit 
Boss,  which  I  haven’t  read,  and  I  have  it  on  the 
shelf  there.  And  that’s  Washoe,  is  it  not? 

Yes.  It  is  about  the  Washoe.  And  it  was  written 
by  a  student  of  a  linguist,  who  is  teaching  En¬ 
glish,  and  she  basically  gave  him  access  to  her 
field  notes.  She  did  fieldwork  with  the  Washoe, 
and  he  wrote  this  book. 

When? 

In  the  1960s.  And  some  Washoe  like  it  very 
much,  and  some  of  the  people  don’t.  I  just  want 
to  ask  one  more  question.  When  you  were  do¬ 
ing  your  fieldwork  with  the  Washoe  all  those 
years,  did  you  ever  develop  a  kind  of  recipro¬ 
cal  relationship,  where  they  asked  you  about 
your  life?  Were  they  curious  about  what  you 
were  doing,  or  it  was  clear  that  it  was  a  one¬ 
way  thing? 

In  India  they  constantly  asked  me  about  the 
United  States,  and  not  my  life,  particularly,  but 
about  what  Americans  do.  But,  of  course,  the 
Washoe  know  what  Americans  do,  so  they  didn’t 
have  to  ask  me.  And  at  the  age  of  about  twenty- 
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four,  whatever  I  was,  I  hadn’t  enough  of  a  life  to 
have  anything  particularly  interesting  to  say. 
[laughter]  They  might  have  asked  me  where  I’m 
from  and  if  I  had  brothers  and  so  on,  the  usual 
stuff.  But  they  didn’t  show  any  particular  inter¬ 
est  in  that,  because  I  was  not  the  representative 
of  a  foreign  culture.  But  in  India,  all  the  time. 

Well,  maybe  you  were  representative  of  a  for¬ 
eign  culture  they  thought  they  knew  far  too  well 
and  didn’t  want  to  know  anything  more  about. 
I  mean,  the  Washoe. 

Oh,  they  didn’t  have  to  ask  me.  All  they  had 
to  do  was  drive  into  Carson  City  or  Gardnerville. 

And  did  you  ever  encounter  any  hostility  or  an¬ 
ger? 

Only  when  there  was  drinking.  Hank,  for 
example.  One  day  I  went  out  there.  He’d  been 
drinking,  and  he  was  hostile.  So  I  went  back  the 
next  day.  Hank  said,  "You  were  here  yesterday." 
He  was  embarrassed  and  asked,  "Did  I  say  any¬ 
thing?" 

I  said,  "No,  Hank.  I  saw  that  you  were  busy. 
I  just  went  away."  But  I  tell  you,  I  developed  an 
eye  for  a  drunk  Indian.  I  think  I  could  recognize 
a  drunk  Indian  a  half  a  mile  away  by  the  way 
they  wandered  around. 

And  you  just  steered  clear? 

They  are  bad  news.  I  have  never  seen  a  jo¬ 
vial  Indian  drunk.  Ever.  Someone  showed  me 
cuts  in  the  forearm  of  her  daughter,  and  she 
laughed,  "Oh,  oh.  It  was  a  fight  over  a  man  or 
something."  Now,  this  was  Sunday  morning,  I 
think.  And  Saturday  night  I  wouldn’t  go  near 
that  place. 

So  Saturday  night  you  just  stayed  away. 

You  bet.  But  on  Sunday — and  this  was  true 
among  the  Mojave,  as  well — you  could  see  the 
signs  of  violence  of  the  preceding  evening.  And, 
of  course,  liquor  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it.  If  I  know 
there’s  going  to  be  liquor  around,  I’m  going  to  be 
long  gone  and  seldom  seen.  They  probably  told 
you  many  times  about  that  case  where  some¬ 
body  got  drunk  or  something  and  threw  a  gallon 


jug  of  white  gas  against  a  stove,  and  something 
like  twenty  people  burned  to  death. 

No,  I  have  not  heard  that  story. 

Well,  it  was  very  much  alive  during  the  years 
that  I  worked  there. 

And  did  it  happen  while  you  were  there,  or  were 
they  just  talking  about  it? 

Oh,  no.  But  it  had  happened  recently.  Re¬ 
cently  enough.  Bertha  talked  about  it  many 
times.  I  don’t  know  what  sort  of  a  place  it  was.  It 
was  a  building — probably  in  my  notes,  conceiv¬ 
ably.  And  I  think  there  was  drinking,  and  some¬ 
body  got  very  angry  and  just  picked  up  a  jug  of 
kerosene  lamp  gas  and  smashed  it  against  the 
stove,  and  an  instant  holocaust.  I  forget  how 
many  people  died. 

That  may  have  been  collective  memory,  but 
that  would  be  from  someone  going  on  seventy- 
eight  years  old.  So  we  can  say,  look,  we  know  it 
happened,  maybe  not  the  details.  This  and — not 
on  the  Washoe,  but  on  the  Mojave  reservation — 
automobile  accidents  from  drunken  drivers.  You 
had  to  be  aware  of  the  dangers.  And  the  Indians 
themselves  make  no  bones  about  it.  They  know 
that  liquor’s  a  big  curse  for  the  Indians.  They 
couldn’t  drink. 

Well,  that  was  one  of  the  big  pluses,  I  think,  of 
the  peyote.  It  was  perceived  as  one  of  the  posi¬ 
tive  aspects  of  the  peyote  movement,  that  they 
couldn’t  drink. 

Yes.  Well,  that  would  be  a  very  positive  as¬ 
pect  of  it.  But  the  drinking.  Somebody  wrote  a 
paper  on  Indian  alcoholism,  trying  to  prove  that 
there  was  nothing  genetic  in  it.  But  they’ve  done 
later  studies.  And  what  this  person  did  was,  he 
went  to  Denver,  and  he  compared  the  alcohol¬ 
ism  or  the  drunken  arrests  of  Indians,  Hispan- 
ics,  and  Anglos.  And  he  came  out  with  the  con¬ 
clusion  that,  at  a  given  income  level,  at  a  given 
social  level,  the  rates  were  not  particularly  dif¬ 
ferent.  What  happened  with  the  Anglos  is  they 
had  more  money;  they  weren’t  poverty  stricken. 
The  problem  with  the  Indians  was  they  were 
lower  down  the  economic  scale.  But  then  there 
have  been  recent  studies  that  have  identified 
genes. 
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I  thought  there  had  been  a  genetic  link  estab¬ 
lished.  And  in  fact,  I  think  the  work  was  done 
in  Alaska,  but  I’m  not  sure. 

I  don’t  know  where  it  was  done,  but  I  know 
that  it  didn’t  surprise  me.  It’s  like  milk.  The 
Asians  have  trouble  with  milk.  They  can’t  handle 
the  lactose.  A  genetic  something  is  missing.  And 
I’m  not  surprised  at  all  that  there’s  a  problem 
there  with  Indian  drinking,  that  it’s  not 
culturalistic. 


I’ve  often  thought  a  very  useful  field  technique 
is  productive  naivete. 

You  bet.  [laughter]  You  bet.  You  fall  into  it  if 
it’s  not  natural  to  you.  Yes,  productive  naivete, 
because  you  are  naive  when  you  get  out  there. 
And  it’s  not  exactly  naivete,  but  you  just  don’t 
know  anything. 

Well,  that  actually  is  related  to  an  issue  that 
was  brought  up  in  the  prior  interview  about 
the  insider  versus  outsider  being  a  good  ob¬ 
server,  a  good  anthropologist. 

Yes.  I  always  want  to  be  the  outsider.  Always. 
You’re  not  emotionally  involved. 

Yes.  Before  we  leave  the  Washoe,  I  wanted  to 
ask  you  more  about  the  land  claim  case.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  also  worked  with  Robert  Heizer 
on  that? 

No.  I  never  worked  with  Ileizer.  lie  asked 
me  to  locate  Washoe  habitation  sites  around 
Lake  Tahoe.  That’s  what  Ileizer  asked  me  to  do. 
And  it  may  have  been  in  connection  with  the 
land  claims  case — that  is,  establishing  sites 
where  the  Washoe  lived.  I  did  that  with  Hank 
Pete.  I  had  a  U.S.  Geological  Survey  map  of  the 
lake — I  think  it  was  a  quarter-inch  scale,  very 
detailed — of  that  circumference,  which  has  got 
to  be,  what,  eighty  miles  or  how  long? 

It’s  seventy-seven  miles.  That’s  pretty  close. 

Yes.  So  I  sat  down  with  Hank,  and  I  told  him 
what  I  wanted  to  do. 


And  Hank  said,  "OIv.  We’ll  start  with 
McKinney  Greek,"  which  is  in  the  south.  I  think 
it  drains  into  the  lake  from  the  south.  And  he 
said,  "There  at  the  mouth,  there  is  a  site,  and 
we  went  there  to  do  this  and  that."  I  wrote  a 
paper  on  it.  And  then  he  said,  "Now,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  there,  we’ll  go  around  the  lake  to 
the  west  and  then  north  and  clockwise."  Then 
he  would  say,  "A  quarter  mile  to  the  west,  you’ll 
find  an  intermittent  stream."  And  about  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  this  stream, 
there  was  another  site.  And  then  he  said,  "Now, 
we’ll  go  another  half  a  mile,"  and  so  on. 

This  man  was  blind.  He  couldn’t  see  the  map. 
He  went  around  that  lake,  specifying  precisely, 
"There’s  a  little  hill  here,"  he  said,  and  there  was 
something,  a  bedrock  mortar  or  something,  on 
that.  Every  hill,  every  creek,  every  intermittent 
creek,  precisely  as  it  was  on  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  survey  map.  I  was  dumbfounded.  He  had 
a  knowledge,  and  I  suppose  that  everybody  in 
his  generation  did,  of  the  entire  geography,  per¬ 
fectly  placed,  with  the  distances  accurately  be¬ 
tween  the  places.  I  don’t  know  if  they  did  a  north- 
south,  east-west  orientation.  It  might  have  been 
around  the  lake  or  around  the  mountain.  I  mean 
there’d  be  various  ways  to  organize,  of  course. 
But  he  had  it  all  down,  and  I  was  just  dumb¬ 
founded  at  what  he  could  do.  And  he’d  lost  his 
sight  in  his  one  eye  many  years  previously.  He 
was  legally  blind. 

So  that  is,  I  guess,  what  I  did  for  Bob  Heizer. 
And  these  little  papers,  sometimes,  that  you  do 
sort  of  casually,  get  more  attention  than  the  ones 
you  bleed  over.  "This  is  going  to  be  a  great  pa¬ 
per!"  And  nobody  looks  at  it.  And  then  some¬ 
thing  like  this  little  Washoe  paper,  the  Lake 
Tahoe  sites  .  .  .  my  God,  I  don’t  know  how  many 
people  have  commented  to  me  about  that  pa¬ 
per! 

And  each  time  someone  is  doing  research  in 
that  area,  they  think,  as  you  pointed  out,  it’s  a 
short  paper,  but  it  is  loaded. 

Loaded.  It’s  just  loaded.  I  am  sure  that  the 
people  who  came  later  could  expand  it. 

It’s  been  very,  very  productive. 

And  the  Washoe  themselves,  a  lot  of  that 
stuff  may  be  new  to  this  generation. 
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So  that’s  what  I  did  for  him.  I  never  did  the 
Pine  Nut  Ilills.  Heizer  was  specific;  he  wanted 
Lake  Tahoe. 

And  then  he  didn’t  publish  it  for  a  long  time. 
So  finally,  I  wrote  him;  I  said,  "Look.  If  you’re 
not  going  to  publish  that,  I’ll  get  it  published  in 
the  museum  series."  Immediately,  he  published 
the  paper.  It  was  in  the  Anthropological  Records 
or  something;  Heizer  had  a  special  little  series 
that  he  published  a  lot  in.  So  it  went  into  there. 
It’s  been  a  long  time  since  I’ve  looked  at  that. 

Now,  you  did  the  work  before  you  completed 
your  degree,  but  it  was  published  afterwards. 
Is  that  correct? 

Oh,  yes.  I  was  in  the  museum.  I’d  gone  to 
India  for  two  years.  Then  I  was  in  the  museum, 
I  don’t  know  how  long.  And,  of  course,  you  knew 
at  the  beginning  of  your  career  you  need  publi¬ 
cations.  So  I’d  written  the  paper;  I  wanted  to 
publish.  I  was  in  a  position  where  I  could  twist 
Bob’s  arm  a  little  bit.  I  Said,  "Look  ....  "  If  I 
were  just  a  student  still,  I  wouldn’t  have  that 
leverage,  but  I  was  in  the  museum,  and  I’ve  got 
the  anthropological  papers  here.  I’ll  publish  it 
here.  So  then  that  woke  him  up,  attracted  his 
attention.  He  just  published  it. 

Now,  to  understand,  did  you  go  to  McKinney 
Greek  with  Hank  Pete? 

No,  no.  We  sat  in  his  kitchen. 

But  he  described  McKinney  Creek  to  you  as  the 
starting  point. 

Lie  knew  the  names  of  everything.  So  we’re 
sitting  in  his  kitchen.  I  had  the  map  in  front  of 
me.  Hank  is  sitting  opposite  me  just  as  you  are 
here.  And  you've  got  to  start  someplace.  So  he 
said,  "We’ll  start  at  McKinney  Greek."  That  was 
a  fairly  prominent  landmark.  And  then  starting 
from  that  spot,  he  went  all  the  way  around  the 
lake,  like  that.  The  detailed  knowledge  he  had, 
the  accuracy — all  the  features  were  right  there 
in  his  mind.  The  creeks,  the  intermittent  creeks, 
the  little  hills,  this  little  hill  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
back  from  the  lake.  He  had  it  all.  He  had  it  all 
down  pat. 

I  was  riding  with  him  in  a  car  once.  Now, 
this  man  was  legally  blind.  He  said,  "There’s  a 


deer  on  that  hill  over  there  to  the  left."  We’re 
driving  north  on  395,  toward  Carson  City  from 
Gardnerville  And  he  said,  "There’s  a  deer  on  that 
hill."  That  would  be  to  the  west.  And  I  looked, 
and  with  my  eyes,  corrected  twenty- twenty,  I 
couldn’t  see  it.  I  could  not  see  it.  But  they’ve  got 
the  eye.  The  old-time  Indians,  they  had  that  eye. 
And  he  saw  it.  There’s  no  question  that  he  saw 
it,  and  he  was  legally  blind.  So  they  were  like 
that,  that  crowd. 

So  the  intimacy  of  the  knowledge  of  that  land¬ 
scape  .... 

Extraordinary.  And  probably  the  generation 
before  Hank,  which  would  have  been  the  gen¬ 
eration  that  was  basically  pre-European  settle¬ 
ment,  might  have  been  even  better.  But  Hank 
was  awfully,  awfully  good. 

And  Bertha  introduced  you  to  Hank;  is  that 
right? 

Yes.  I  got  to  Hank  through  Bertha.  Bertha 
was  the  first  one.  And  then  it  was  blank.  And 
then  for  some  reason,  I  needed  Nancy,  because 
somebody  was  unavailable  for  a  while.  It  might 
have  been  Bertha;  I  don’t  know.  But  I  wanted  to 
have  two  people,  so  that  if  I  got  lucky,  I’d  have  a 
morning  session  and  an  afternoon  session.  Well, 
if  it’s  just  one  informant,  you’re  going  to  fatigue 
everybody  if  you  try  to  sit  down  twice.  It  doesn’t 
always  work  that  way. 

Gilbert  Wilson,  who  went  out  to  the  Ididatsa, 
he  had  this  extraordinary,  extraordinary  infor¬ 
mant.  She  would  just  dictate  hour  after  hour  af¬ 
ter  hour.  When  she  got  tired,  she’d  lie  down  on 
the  bed;  she’d  continue  dictating.  She  knew  that 
this  was  the  last  chance  of  getting  this  stuff  on 
record.  And  here’s  this  guy,  Gilbert  Wilson,  and 
he  comes  around;  he’s  willing  to  do  this  and  take 
notes. 

Whs  he  a  colleague? 

Lie  was  in  the  generation  before  me  here. 
Lie  did  his  work  on  the  Ilidatsa,  the  Mandan 
Llidatsa,  I  think  it  was.  And  we  published  an  an¬ 
thropological  paper  that  Bella  Weitzner  prepared 
for  him  from  his  notes.  Then  in  addition  to  that, 
he  did  a  paper  on  the  semi-subterranean  house 
that  the  Indians  used,  and  he  did  a  few  things 
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like  that.  I  think  he  did  a  paper  on  eagle  trap¬ 
ping.  Was  he  a  minister?  I  can’t  recall. 

But  he  was  here  at  the  museum? 

Yes.  Well,  he  had  a  connection  with  the  mu¬ 
seum.  I  don’t  think  he  was  ever  on  the  staff. 

Did  you  ever  go  in  the  field  with  any  of  your 
informants  in  Washoe  country? 

No.  I  never  did  that.  I  was  with  a  Paiute 
woman  once,  where  we  did  that.  There  was  an¬ 
other  woman  along.  The  Paiute  woman  was  her 
informant.  And  the  thing  consisted  of  going  from 
various  plants.  She  had  a  seed  beater,  and  she 
was  shaking  seeds  into  the  basket  underneath 
and  discoursing  on  the  various  seeds.  And  again, 
she  was  an  old-time  Indian,  who  really  knew. 

Do  you  remember  who  that  was  that  you  were 
with? 

No.  I  don’t  remember.  It  was  just  one  day, 
and  I  don’t  remember  anything  about  it.  I  don’t 
know  how  I  got  linked  up.  The  woman’s  hus¬ 
band,  I  think,  was  in  construction.  That’s  about 
all  I  remember.  They  had  a  nice  house  along  the 
Truckee  River.  It  was  a  difficult  day  for  me,  be¬ 
cause  I  didn’t  bring  along  any  water,  and  I  forgot 
to  drink  a  lot,  but  we  made  it  through  the  day. 
And  then  we  went  back  to  Truckee,  and  I  man¬ 
aged  to  get  a  bath  there  and  drink  a  lot  of  water. 
I  was  OK.  But  that’s  the  only  time  I  ever  did  it.  I 
never  took  Bertha  out,  and  I  never  took  blank 
out.  There’d  be  no  point  in  taking  Hank  out. 

I  might  have  gone  up  to  the  Pine  Nut  Hills 
with  Bertha,  because  there  was  a  cave  or  some¬ 
thing  up  there.  And  I  knew  about  it,  I  think,  be¬ 
cause  I  was  up  there  with  Bertha. 

Was  that  where  Hung  A  Lei  Ti  hung  out? 

Hung  A  Lei  Ti,  yes.  They  always  told  me 
about  that  story.  But  in  this  case,  two  archae¬ 
ologists  from  Berkeley  came  up.  One  of  them 
was  the  guy  that  went  to  Davis.  Was  it  Marty 
Baumhoff? 

Well,  Baumhoff  did  go  up. 


Well,  anyway,  these  two  guys  came  out  there, 
and  I  showed  them  the  cave.  They  couldn’t  find 
anything  of  interest  there.  They  were  digging 
over  in  California  close  to  that  river  that  runs 
there  along  near  Woodfords.  Is  that  the  Truckee? 
No. 

There’s  the  Carson. 

The  Carson,  yes.  And  they  were  digging 
there.  That’s  what,  among  other  things,  put  me 
off  archaeology,  because  those  guys  worked  all 
day  long,  and  they  dug  down  about  three  feet 
and  so  on,  and  then  they  found  a  trade  bead. 
They  said,  "Well,  this  site  has  no  interest  what¬ 
soever.  Here’s  a  trade  bead."  So  they  left. 

My  God,  if  I  want  to  be  a  ditch  digger,  I 
wouldn’t  spend  all  this  time  in  school,  [laugh¬ 
ter]  So  they  were  up  there.  I  suppose  they  ended 
up  with  a  paper  out  of  it  some  way  or  other. 

So  in  those  years,  there  was  no  requirement  for 
you  to  take  afield  school  if  you  weren’t  going  to 
do  archaeology?  I  mean,  now  they  make  them 
all  take  classes. 

You  mean,  they  have  to  go  out  in  the  field 
now? 

Yes.  You’re  supposed  to  take  afield  school  to  get 
a  degree. 

Oh,  my  God.  What  will  they  think  of  next? 
[laughter] 

Anyway,  those  are  my  experiences  with 
Hank  and  Bob  Pleizer.  And  Bob  was  a  funny  guy. 
He  was  not  the  kind  of  guy,  I  think,  that  a  stu¬ 
dent  really  should  get  mixed  up  with.  Bob  Squier 
[on  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Anthropol¬ 
ogy,  University  of  Kansas  for  many  years]  was 
one  of  his  students.  You  know  who  these  people 
are? 

Bob  Squier  was  an  agemate  of  mine.  He  went 
to  Kansas,  I  think.  Bob  had  a  terrible  time  with 
class  work,  and  Heizer  made  his  work  difficult. 
Took  him  a  long  time  to  get  his  degree.  I  don’t 
know  where  Bob  Squier  is  now.  He’s  surely  re¬ 
tired  by  this  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  he 
was  few  years  older  than  I.  But  Heizer  was  just  a 
difficult  guy. 
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In  what  sense?  Was  he  demanding  of  his  stu¬ 
dents? 

I  guess  so.  And  he  wanted  the  students  who 
were  his  students  to  also  do  a  lot  of  work  for 
him,  research  and  whatnot.  At  least,  that’s  my 
recollection. 

Well,  he  tapped  you  for  the  Lake  Tahoe,  but  that 
fit  in  with  your  work. 

I  was  doing  that  anyway.  I  didn’t  mind  doing 
that.  That  just  fit  into  the  research  I  was  doing. 
But  if  he  asked  me  to  go  up  to  Maidu  or  some¬ 
thing  like  that,  then  I  would  have  felt  that,  "Well, 
I’m  wasting  my  time.  I’m  not  going  to  be  able  to 
get  much  out  of  this." 

But  you  seem  to  have  a  keen  sense  of  who  the 
people  were  that  were  going  to  drag  out  this 
school.  You  spoke  the  other  day  of  avoiding 
Mandelbaum  in  terms  of  being  a  thesis  direc¬ 
tor. 

Yes.  They’d  drag  the  schooling  out. 

And  it  sounds  like  you  were  definitely  goal  ori¬ 
ented,  to  get  that  degree  and  get  to  India  on 
your  own. 

My,  gosh,  yes!  These  people  didn’t  under¬ 
stand  what  they  were  doing  to  the  students,  I 
don’t  think.  "Well,  we  had  high  standards."  Well, 
phooey!  They  got  that  dissertation,  and  it  is  just 
an  exercise.  It  doesn’t  have  to  drag  on  for  years 
and  years  and  years. 

Although  some  people  make  a  career  of  pub¬ 
lishing  oil  that  single  field  experience. 

Well,  that’s  great,  hut  if  you  get  the  Ph.D. 
and  continue  to  publish,  it  doesn’t  mean  you 
have  to  stop  publishing  at  all.  Say  you’re  going 
to  have  a  thirty-year  career  after  you  get  your 
degree.  But  if  your  professors  throw  up  road¬ 
blocks,  and  it  takes  you  a  certain  number  of 
years,  then  you  lose  a  year  off  your  career.  But 
it’s  not  the  first  year,  it’s  the  last  year,  when  your 
salary  is  at  a  maximum.  So  that  extra  year  of 
fooling  around  costs  you,  in  terms  of  the  sala¬ 


ries  today,  $100,000.  I  always  looked  at  it  from 
that  point  of  view. 

And  then  it  also  affects  your  retirement. 

It  affects  everything.  If  their  thesis  is  no  good, 
tell  the  student  their  thesis  is  no  good  and  to  go 
do  something  else.  But  don’t  just  ask  for  revi¬ 
sion  after  revision  after  revisions.  Nowadays,  you 
can  do  it  more  quickly  on  a  computer,  I’m  sure. 
But  in  those  days,  it  meant  retyping  jobs.  And 
the  retyping  of  my  thesis  was  short,  but  a  retyp¬ 
ing  of  a  two-hundred-page  thesis  was  no  joke. 
Well,  anyway,  they  had  their  ways. 

So  were  there  teachers  at  Berkeley  who  were 
particularly  inspiring  or  important  to  you  for 
completing  your  work  ? 

Well,  Mandelbaum  was  inspiring.  I  told  you 
he  was  a  very  good  lecturer.  Ed  Norbeck  was 
very  good,  I  thought.  Ed  was  my  thesis  chair¬ 
man,  and  his  approach  was,  "Let’s  get  it  done." 
Bob  Murphy  was  there,  and  I  think  he  had  the 
same  approach.  About  Johnny  Rowe,  I  don’t 
know,  because  he  was  South  American. 

So  Bob  Murphy  was  .  .  .  ? 

tie  was  on  the  staff  there. 

Oh,  I  didn ’t  know.  I  thought  he  was  a  student. 

This  was  later.  Right  when  I  was  doing  my 
dissertation,  I  think,  that’s  when  Bob  arrived. 
And  Dave  Schneider  arrived  at  just  about  the 
same  time  as  did  Ed  Norbeck.  The  department 
was  growing,  you  see.  But  this  all  happened  at 
the  very,  very  end  of  my  graduate  career.  Dur¬ 
ing  most  of  the  years,  it  was  the  four  warlords, 
[laughter]  And  the  warlords  were  McGown, 
Ileizer,  Mandelbaum,  Rowe.  Gifford  was  there, 
but  he  didn’t  bother  much.  Foster  came  in,  but 
that  was  a  little  later.  I’d  say  it  was  Mandelbaum, 
Ileizer,  McGown,  Rowe.  That  was  about  it.  Then 
you  had  your  temporary  guys.  Kroeber  and 
Lowie  were  retired  when  I  got  there.  But  Lowie 
still  probably  taught  a  course,  and  Kroeber  came 
around  once  in  a  while.  But,  yes,  those  were  the 
four  warlords. 
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But  you  didn’t  have  to  deal  with  them  directly. 

No.  I  think  there  was  a  group  in  China  at 
the  time  called  the  Four  Warlords,  something 
like  that.  I  forget,  some  political  upheaval  in 
China.  So  the  phrase  was  transferred  to  the  fac¬ 
ulty  there  at  Berkeley,  but  that  happened  after  I 
got  out.  I  heard  that  phrase  some  years  later. 

Were  you  unusual  for  having  sought  a  field  ex¬ 
perience  that  early  in  your  studies? 

Well,  the  archaeologists  all  went  out  in  the 
field.  They  went  out,  and  they  worked  on  the 
digs  with  Ileizer. 

So  they  went  right  out  in  the  field,  but  other 
people  that  were  in  ethnography  waited? 

I  do  not  recall  any  of  my  colleagues  who  did 
that.  They  all  waited  till  the  dissertation  stage. 
And  I  think  it  showed  later. 

Were  any  of  those  colleagues  important  to  you 
later  in  your  career?  Did  they  form  a  network? 

Well,  many  became  friends.  I  became  very 
good  friends  with  some,  but  they  had  other  spe¬ 
cialties — South  America  or  whatever. 

Did  you  become  friends  in  school,  or  was  this 
after? 

We  were  friends  in  school,  and  then  some  of 
the  people  that  I  knew  in  school  I  became  friends 
with  afterwards.  For  example,  in  school,  it  was 
Bob. 

Was  that  because  your  paths  woidd  cross,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  such  a  small  community? 

Yes,  later  on.  For  example,  Dwight  Wallace 
came  to  the  area,  and  Dwight  used  to  come  into 
the  museum  from  time  to  time  because  of  his 
research.  lie  was  a  Peruvianist.  So  we  met,  and 
we  sort  of  got  friendly  then.  He  and  his  wife  would 
come  down  from  time  to  time. 

And  how  important  were  the  meetings,  like  the 
American  Anthropological  Association  meet¬ 
ings? 


The  meetings  never  had  slightest  importance 
for  me.  I  never  got  anything  out  of  the  meet¬ 
ings.  I’d  give  a  paper,  and  there’d  be  maybe,  I 
don’t  know,  fifteen  or  twenty  people. 

Well,  it  was  a  small  community  of  people  then, 
wasn’t  it? 

Yes.  But  I’d  give  a  paper,  and  the  only  rea¬ 
son  I  gave  a  paper  was  because  that’s  how  you 
got  your  way  paid.  That  was  true  for  95  percent 
of  papers  that  were  given.  It  was  just  an  excuse 
to  get  some  travel  money  from  the  university  or 
from  the  museum.  But  I  never  got  anything  out 
of  the  meetings.  I  can’t  recall  a  single  paper  that 
meant  anything  to  me,  except  one  paper  by  a 
friend  of  mine  named  Helen  Fisher.  She’s  a  sci¬ 
ence  popularizer,  basically,  and  her  paper  had 
to  do  with  the  business  of  publication,  the  prac¬ 
tical  business  of  publication — finding  a  publisher 
and  so  on.  By  that  time  she’d  been  on  television 
so  much  that  she  had  developed  a  very  good 
delivery,  and  that  particular  session,  every  pa¬ 
per  was  extremely  well  presented  by  people  who 
knew  how  to  present  a  paper.  But  I  thought,  in 
that  group,  nonetheless,  Helen  stood  out.  She 
was  awfully,  awfully  good. 

She  just  published  a  book  called  The  First 
Sex.  Game  out  in  the  last  six  months,  I  think. 

Yes,  I’ve  heard  of  her.  Is  her  specialty  anthro¬ 
pology? 

She  is  an  anthropologist.  She  got  her  Ph.D. 
in  anthropology  from  Colorado,  but  she’s  been 
freelancing  all  her  life.  And  she’s  been  located 
in  New  York  for,  I  don’t  know,  twenty-five  years, 
and  we’ve  been  friends.  She  was  a  student  of  my 
wife’s  at  NYU,  and  she  went  out  to  the  Navajo 
reservation  for  us.  We  were  doing  some  research, 
which,  again,  was  an  outgrowth  from  the  thesis. 
It’s  the  last  time  I  ever  did  anything  like  that. 
There  were  the  Washoe;  then  the  Mojave  re¬ 
search  was  oriented  around  the  problem  with 
the  thesis. 

Now,  did  you  go  out  to  the  Mojave  with  Kroeber 
first? 

Yes. 
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And  how  did  diat  evolve? 

Well,  he  needed  a  driver.  He  was  seventy- 
seven  years  old  at  the  time.  Ilis  wife,  I  don’t  know 
if  she  drove  or  not,  Theodora.  But  it’s  a  long  way 
down  from  Berkeley  to  the  lower  Colorado,  about 
450  miles,  and  it’s  a  long  trip.  So  he  needed  some¬ 
body  to  drive  him,  and  for  whatever  reason, 
Mandelbaum  probably  recommended  me. 

So  I  drove  the  Kroebers  down  there.  Then 
Ivroeber  gave  me  a  few  dollars  to  do  some  inter¬ 
viewing  on  my  own.  That’s  how  that  worked.  I’d 
go  out,  interview  the  Mojave  one  day,  and  then 
the  next  day  he  would  sit  home  in  the  motel 
and  rest  and  write  up  his  notes.  At  seventy-seven, 
I  guess,  he  didn’t  feel  that  he  was  strong  enough 
to  go  out  in  the  field  every  day,  and  besides,  you 
have  to  write  your  notes  up. 

But  you  hadn’t  had  a  rapport  with  him  before, 
particularly. 

No. 

Was  that  difficidt? 

Well,  Kroeber  was  difficult,  because  he  was 
such  an  intellectual  giant.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  subject  that  you  could  bring  up  that  he  didn’t 
know  ten  times  as  much  about  it  as  you  did.  I 
remember  we  got  on  baseball  one  day. 

Was  he  loquacious? 

Oh,  yes.  He  talked.  But  in  the  car  going  down, 
he  sat  in  the  back  seat,  and  he  read  a  book  of 
English  criticism.  I  mean,  that  was  the  kind  of 
guy  he  was. 

So  anyway,  you  were  talking  about  baseball. 

Yes.  One  time  we  stopped  to  ask  directions 
or  something,  and  a  Mexican  chap  was  speaking 
Spanish.  So,  Kroeber  was  very  modest:  "Well,  I 
just  happen  to  speak  Spanish."  He  happened  to 
speak  Spanish.  He  happened  to  speak  German, 
[laughter]  With  Kroeber  it  was  all  a  big  accident. 

Anyway,  yes,  baseball.  So  we  got  around  to 
a  team  that  I’d  followed  when  I  was  a  boy — the 
1939,  1940  Cincinnati  Reds.  I  mentioned  them, 
and  Kroeber  said,  "Lonnie  Frey  was  a  great  sec¬ 


ond  baseman,  and  Lombardi  was  a  .... "  [laugh¬ 
ter]  How  does  he  know  all  this  stuff?  And  why 
does  he  remember  it,  you  know!  [laughter]  So 
he  was  like  that. 

I  remember  when  I  took  him  home,  and  I 
got  him  out  of  the  car,  I  was  shaking.  I  was  trem¬ 
bling,  because  he  had  such  a  powerful  intellect. 
And  for  a  twenty-four-year-old,  he  made  you  feel 
like  a  four-year-old. 

So  how  many  days  were  you  at  that  intensity? 

I  don’t  know.  It  was  something  like  two  or 
three  weeks.  They  were  a  lot  of  fun  in  the  field. 
One  day,  again,  on  his  off  day,  Kroeber  said, 
"Well,  today,  we’re  going  to  find  the  Mojave  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  world."  It  sounded  like  great  fun! 
[laughter]  When  are  you  asked  to  do  something 
like  that?  We  jumped  in  the  car;  we  drove  off. 
There  were  several  episodes  during  the  day.  So 
we  ended  up  at  a  lake  or  something.  And  noth¬ 
ing  would  do,  but  we  had  to  take  a  boat  to  the 
center  of  the  world  in  that  lake  someplace.  We 
got  in  the  boat.  Well,  he  didn’t  know  anything 
about  boats,  nor  did  I. 

That’s  something  he  doesn’t  know  about,  [laugh¬ 
ter] 

No,  well,  he  didn’t  know  how  to  run  one.  He 
could  probably  describe  to  you  in  detail  a  three- 
masted  schooner,  but  he  didn’t  know  how  to  run 
it.  Anyway,  I  had  to  run  it,  and  I  didn’t  know 
how  to  run  it,  either. 

So  as  we  were  pulling  into  the  dock  after  the 
cruise  around  the  lake,  the  question  was  when 
to  cut  the  motor.  That  is,  you  don’t  want  to  cut 
it  too  soon,  so  I  played  it  safe,  and  I  let  the  mo¬ 
tor  run  for  a  long  time.  Then  when  I  finally  cut 
it,  we  were  still  going  lickety-split.  [laughter]  But 
we  smashed  into  the  dock.  We  got  an  awfully 
dirty  look  from  the  boat  owner.  We  didn’t  break 
anything,  but  I  think  it  was  touch  and  go.  [laugh¬ 
ter] 

Then  we  ran  into — I  suppose  they’re  still 
common  in  the  Southwest — one  of  these  desert 
rat  types.  He  had  a  house  down  there  along  the 
lower  Colorado  River.  And  these  guys,  they  be¬ 
came  intellectuals  in  the  sense  that  they  read 
about  the  Indian  history,  they  read  about  the 
archaeology,  and  they  did  collecting.  So  when 
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Kroeber  got  there,  he  met  this  guy — I  don’t  know 
how,  exactly,  we  met  him.  But  anyway,  the  guy 
said,  "Gome  on,  come  on  in.  I’ll  show  you  my 
collection  of  pots,"  or  whatever.  Kroeber  wrote 
a  paper,  I  think,  on  Mojave  pottery,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  So  we  went  into  the  guy’s  house,  and  he 
had  a  collection  of  Mojave  pots,  and  he  had  a 
little  library  on  the  Mojave.  And  he  and  Kroeber 
got  into  a  discussion,  and,  of  course,  Kroeber 
more  than  held  his  own,  as  you  would  expect. 
But  I  was  very  impressed.  This  guy,  you  might 
call  him  a  desert  rat  or  something,  but  he  had 
those  intellectual  interests. 

So  we  visited  that  guy.  We  had  our  tour  on 
smashing  the  boat,  [laughter]  And  then  the  sun 
was  going  down,  and  we  started  to  head  back  to 
the  motel.  We  were  passing  through  an  area  in 
which  there  were  these  stone  timbers,  I  guess 
you  could  call  them.  Maybe  they  were  some  kind 
of  volcanic  formation.  But  anyway,  there  were 
these  natural  objects;  they  were  these  timbers 
that  looked  to  me  about  six  or  seven  or  eight 
feet  tall.  So  we’re  driving  along,  and  Kroeber  said, 
"There!  There!  That’s  the  Mojave  center  of  the 
world!"  [laughter]  So  we  didn’t  waste  the  day,  in 
other  words.  We  got  out  of  the  car.  We  all  took 
snapshots  of  each  other,  and  I  think  I’ve  lost 
those  snapshots  now.  But  that’s  what  we  did,  and 
then  we  went  back  the  hotel.  Kroeber  was  a  lot 
of  fun. 

The  lawyers  working  on  the  Mojave  case 
had  ....  Kroeber,  maybe,  was  the  tribal  expert; 
I  don’t  know.  But  anyway,  these  two  young  guys, 
probably  in  their  forties,  and  Kroeber  and  I,  we 
all  had  dinner  together.  I  don’t  know  where 
Theodora  was.  I  don’t  think  she  was  there.  She 
probably  had  the  good  sense  not  to  be  there, 
[laughter]  She’d  been  with  Kroeber  for  a  long 
time.  So  anyway,  these  guys  started  talking,  and 
the  discussion  had  to  do  with  the  great  need  for 
euthanasia.  That  is,  they  felt  that  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five,  everybody  should  be  put  out  of  his  or 
her  misery,  [laughter] 

So  Kroeber  is  sitting  there;  he’s  agreeing  with 
them.  "Yes!  I  never  thought  of  that.  That’s  a  great 
idea!"  He  was  seventy-seven!  [laughter]  I  thought 
I  would  die!  It’s  like  the  twenty-five-year-olds 
who  don’t  trust  anybody  over  thirty.  What  do 
they  think’s  going  to  happen  in  five  years? 


So  Kroeber  wasn’t  being  tongue  in  cheek  and 
leading  them  on;  he  was  really  agreeing  with 
them  ? 

No.  lie  was  just  clowning  around  with  them, 
but  he  never  gave  a  hint,  of  course,  because  he 
didn’t  look  his  age.  He  was  an  old  man — sev¬ 
enty-seven,  you’re  not  a  kid — but  he  had  a  young 
personality,  I  guess  you  might  say.  He  had  all 
these  interests.  He  was  energetic.  He  was  still 
active.  He  knew  so  much.  He  was  a  marvelously 
interesting,  as  you  can  imagine,  companion.  And 
I  can  well  believe  that,  if  you  sat  down  with 
Kroeber,  and  you  didn’t  know  what  his  age  was, 
you  could  have  taken  him  for  a  much  younger 
man.  But  what  gave  him  away  was  his  beard.  It 
was  snow-white,  and  his  hair  was  snow-white  at 
the  time.  But  he  kept  cruising  along.  And,  of 
course,  he  had  a  charming,  charming  wife.  I 
thought  Theodora  was  just  adorable. 

Had  she  written  the  Ishi  book  by  that  time  [Ishi 
in  Two  Worlds]? 

No,  that  came  later.  And  I  think  her  Tales  of 
Californians ,  her  own  career  of  publication, 
came  after  his  death.  He  died  in  a  hotel  room  in 
Paris,  you  know.  He  was  out  there  for  some  kind 
of  a  convention.  Of  course,  he  was  an  interna¬ 
tional  figure.  He  wasn’t  just  an  American  figure; 
he  was  international,  because,  of  course,  he 
could  speak  fluent  German.  I  know  he  spoke 
Spanish,  and  he  probably  spoke  French,  as  well. 
He  was  perfect  for  these  international  functions. 
He  knew  everything,  knew  just  everything.  They 
say  he  was  the  last  anthropologist  who  could 
encompass  the  field  all  by  himself,  and  then  it 
became  so  specialized  that  nobody  else  could 
do  it.  They  say  that  Kroeber  could. 

He  wrote  his  book,  Anthropology ,  the  one 
with  the  green  covers.  Johnny  Rowe  wrote,  dis¬ 
paragingly,  I  thought,  "What  this  work  shows  is 
that  Kroeber  knows  how  to  use  the  Encyclope¬ 
dia  Britannica."  And  it’s  probably  true,  but  I 
don’t  think  Johnny  should  have  said  it.  [laugh¬ 
ter]  It’s  better  not  to. 

So  I  thought  that  the  way  Kroeber  went  was 
the  way  you  want  to  go.  There’s  no  lingering 
illness,  no  pain.  He  had  a  heart  attack,  though, 
and  consequently,  for  many  years,  he  took  a  half 
an  hour  or  an  hour’s  nap  after  lunch.  He  had  a 
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cot  in  his  office.  He’d  just  lie  down.  But  he  lived 
till  eighty-four,  which,  for  a  man,  is  very  good, 
even  today.  For  women,  you  add  another  ten 
years. 

Did  you  ever  have  another  chance  to  have  that 
kind  of  encounter  with  him?  That  sounds  like 
a  very  rare  and  wonderful  opportunity. 

No.  It’s  a  once-in-a-lifetime  thing.  You  don't  get 
a  second  chance.  And  you  couldn’t  have  that  kind 
of  experience,  I  don’t  think,  with  anybody  else. 

I’m  so  relieved  you  found  the  center  of  the  world! 

I  couldn’t  tell  you  where  it  is  now,  but  you 
go  to  this  lake,  and  then  you  find  that  desert 
rat.  Then  you  head  south,  and  it’s  there  some¬ 
place.  [laughter]  I  don’t  think  even  the  Mojave, 
though,  know  where  the  center  of  the  world  is. 
But  Rroeber  ....  My,  he  was  a  lot  of  fun. 

And  you  did  that  well  after  the  Washoe? 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  Washoe  stuff.  And 
he  asked  me  a  lot  about  the  Washoe.  He’d  say 
things,  like,  "Well,  what  do  I  know  about  the 
Washoe?"  And  then  he  knew  everything  that  was 
in  print. 

Were  you  able  to  tell  him  some  things  that  he 
didn’t  know? 

Oh,  maybe  some  details.  But  don’t  forget, 
the  culture  element  survey  was  his  baby.  He  had 
those  volumes  in  the  back  of  his  mind,  so  that 
all  the  detail  was  there.  And  undoubtedly, 
Rroeber  read  over  Omer  Stewart’s  notes.  So  he 
knew  all  that  stuff. 

Did  he  offer  you  any  sage  advice  that  you  re¬ 
membered? 

No.  There  was  no  sage  advice.  I’d  already 
been  out  in  the  field.  I’d  made  my  contact. 
Rroeber  was  not  involved.  I  think  the  fact  that 
I’d  done  Washoe  Indian  research  was  the  rea¬ 
son  that  I  was  recommended  to  Rroeber.  No¬ 
body  else  had  done  ethnographic  work  on  the 
California  Indians  or  California-Nevada  Indians. 
The  Washoe  straddled  the  state  line,  and  conse¬ 


quently,  maybe  they  were  thinking  that,  "Well, 
Rroeber  would  find  him  more  interesting." 

Well,  and  also — maybe  I’m  being  naive — I  think 
it’s  pretty  amazing  what  you  said  about  just 
deciding  that,  by  gum,  you’re  going  to  see  if  you 
can  hack  the  field;  you  want  to  do  something 
that’s  doable,  and  you’re  just  going  to  go!  And 
knock  on  that  first  door  like  a  salesman. 

Like  a  salesman.  You  just  can’t  sit  around 
saying,  "Gee,  what  should  I  do?"  You  do  it. 

Now,  one  thing  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about,  too, 
was  the  transition  from  working  with  key  in¬ 
formants  to  a  more  broad  census — like  you  had 
some  seventy  people  that  you  censused  when 
you  were  doing  your  kinship. 

Oh.  We  published  a  paper  on  our  Indian  re¬ 
search.  And,  in  the  course  of  the  monograph 
here,  we  mentioned  about  125  people.  This  was 
called  "Spirit  Possession  in  the  North  Indian  Vil¬ 
lage,"  I  think — anyway,  the  ghost  monograph. 
And  [sighs]  about  125  people  worked  their  way 
into  the  account.  So  what  to  do  about  pseud¬ 
onyms?  And  what  we  did,  and  I’ve  continued  it 
in  the  Hindu  festivals  monograph — criticized  by 
the  politically  correct  crowd — we  used  morality 
play  names:  Faithful,  Honesty,  No-good  Nick,  this 
sort  of  thing,  [laughter]  And  the  alternatives  to 
doing  that  are  limited.  You  can  shuffle  the  names 
around,  but  when  you've  got  125  people,  that’ll 
actually  be  grotesque,  because  what  happens  is 
that  you  get  two  people — Billy  Smith  and  Jim 
Jones.  So,  Billy  Smith,  you  don’t  call  him  "Billy 
Smith"  any  more;  you  call  him  "Jim  Jones,"  and 
you  call  the  other  guy  "Billy  Smith."  Well,  pretty 
soon,  you’re  going  to  get  so  confused. 

So  switching  names  around  is  not  going  to  help. 
You  can  do  that  if  you’re  dealing  with  five  or 
six  people. 

You  could  call  Mary  "Jane,"  for  example.  If 
you’ve  got  125  women,  you  can’t.  And  the  other 
ways  are  to  use  initials — R.,  B.,  S.,  J.,  and  so  on. 
But  that  kind  of  drains,  as  far  as  I’m  concerned, 
the  life  out  of  the  thing.  Oh,  you  could  use,  con¬ 
ceivably  numbers — thirty-seven,  fifty-seven,  sev¬ 
enty-one.  So  anyway,  the  morality  play  names 
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hit  the  wrong  cord  with  the  politically  correct 
crowd. 

Now,  how  long  ago  was  that? 

Well,  the  book  was  published  in  1993,  so  I 
suppose  the  reviews  started  coming  out  in  1995. 
So  I  pay  no  attention  to  reviews  ever.  But  I  was 
a  little  surprised;  they  said  it  was  dehumanizing 
and  this  and  that.  Well,  how  is  that  dehumaniz¬ 
ing? 

Otherwise,  the  books  have  been  pretty  well 
received.  Although  I  hadn’t  seen  any  reviews  on 
the  Hindu  festivals  work,  which  just  came  out 
last  November.  It’s  only  been  out  about  a  year. 

And  this  is  all  the  work  that  you’ve  done  in  In¬ 
dia  in  1977  and  prior? 

Oh,  heavens,  the  monograph  I’m  working  on 
now  is  our  tenth  monograph.  These  are  just  the 
last  two  that  I  gave  you.  For  example,  there  was 
another  one  that  was  done  in  1976,  so  we’ve 
been  publishing  all  that  stuff  for  twenty-three 
years,  and  we’re  nowhere  near  finished.  I  got 
this  monograph  that  I’m  working  on  now,  and 
there  could  be  another  one  after  this.  It  depends 
on  how  well  I  hold  up.  But  I’m  just  praying  that 
I’ll  get  this  one  finished.  I  think  I’m  about  40 
percent  through. 

Well,  one  thing  I  want  to  understand,  was  how 
you  transitioned  from  working  with  Bertha  and 
Hank  to  working  with  a  lot  of  Washoe  people 
for  doing  the  kinship  study? 

Well,  when  you  work  with  a  person,  you’re 
only  working  with  one  person.  In  other  words, 
there  may  be  125  people  that  want  to  talk  to 
you,  but  I’m  just  talking  to  you  now.  So  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  talking  to  Bertha  and  Ilank  just  car¬ 
ries  over  beautifully  into  the  interviewing.  The 
thing  that  was  a  little  bit  new,  there’s  an  obser¬ 
vational  component  to  the  whole  thing,  which 
there  wasn’t  with  Bertha  and  Hank.  There  was 
no  observational  component.  But  by  that  time, 
somehow,  I  developed  an  eye.  I  think  it  was  the 
things  that  I  failed  to  do  with  the  Washoe,  like 
the  business  with  the  acorn  flour.  I  began  to  re¬ 
alize  that  you  can  miss  a  lot,  and  the  realization 
that  you  can  miss  a  lot  means  that  you’re  not 
going  to  miss  much  from  then  on.  If  you  don’t 


realize  that  there’s  a  lot  of  stuff  going  on,  if  you 
don’t  have  that  realization,  you’re  going  to  miss 
a  lot.  But  I  was  aware  that,  if  it’s  there  and  you’re 
seeing  it,  you  have  to  record  it.  You  absolutely 
have  to  record. 

Well,  when  you  decided  to  do  the  kinship  role 
thesis,  and  you  talked  to  Bertha  and  Hank  and 
others  specifically  about  the  terms  and  how  they 
were  used,  then  how  did  you  find  other  people 
to  ask? 

Well,  it  was  a  knocking  on  doors  sort  of  situ¬ 
ation.  We  just  went  around,  talked  to  people, 
and  the  anomaly  cropped  up  somewhere.  And 
once  the  anomaly  cropped  up,  then  everything 
else  sort  of  fell  into  place.  Then  I  found  in  the 
literature  someplace,  something  that  could  be 
converted  into  a  questionnaire.  I  forget  exactly 
where  I  found  it,  but  with  that  in  hand  and  the 
knowledge  that  there  was  an  anomaly,  it  devel¬ 
oped  into  the  piece  of  work  with  the  Mojave. 

But  it  almost  seems  like  when  you’re  working 
with  a  lot  of  people,  and  you’re  focused  on  a 
question  like  that,  that  a  questionnaire  is  a  way 
to  standardize  .... 

Well,  it  depends.  We  used  questionnaires  for 
the  first  time  around  the  Indian  village.  It’s  just 
a  general  questionnaire.  I  think  we  did  one  the 
second  time.  I’ve  always  referred  to  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  not  so  much  as  something  to  be  ana¬ 
lyzed  statistically,  although  we  did  it  the  first 
time  that  we  were  out  in  India.  But  I  lost  a  lot  of 
confidence  in  statistics  after  a  few  experiences, 
and  now  I  would  probably  use  a  questionnaire 
just  as  a  way  to  get  people  talking.  You  answer  a 
question.  What  does  he  not  want  to  be  asked,  or 
something  like  that.  You  just  want  to  stimulate 
conversation.  So  you  want  questions  that  bear 
on  a  certain  corpus — political  changes,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  something  like  that.  Ask  a  question.  And 
you  have  men,  you  have  women,  you  have  old, 
you  have  young.  A  certain  amount  of  breaking 
down  the  responses  in  terms  of  high  caste,  low 
caste,  men,  women,  that  kind  of  stuff. 

Establish  categories. 

Yes,  and  see  if  there’s  anything  of  interest 
developing  between  the  categories.  But  our 
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samples  are  so  small  in  anthropology,  that  I’m 
not  inclined  to  push  things  to  the  point  of  a  sta¬ 
tistical  analysis. 

We  did  a  statistical  analysis — the  monograph 
on  the  demographic  situation  there.  I  remem¬ 
ber  on  one  occasion  we  had  a  chi  square  that 
was  significant  to  the  .01  level  or  something  like 
that,  and  then  I  wrote  to  one  of  our  assistants  in 
India,  to  collect  some  more  data,  because  there 
were  a  few  people  who  were  on  the  list  that  had 
supplied  information  and  for  some  reason  they 
didn’t  answer  particular  questions.  Anyway,  they 
went,  and  three  or  four  responses  switched  the 
whole  thing  from  a  significant  statistic  to  no  sig¬ 
nificance  whatsoever.  I  thought  in  sample  sizes 
of  this  nature,  with  fifty,  sixty,  thirty,  twenty7 
people  ...  I  mean,  one  or  two  responses,  if  it 
can  change  that  drastically7,  what’s  the  point  of 
doing  it?  You  might  have  thought,  "Let’s  do  a 
qualitative  literary7  treatment  of  it,"  especially 
since  our  data  in  anthropology  are  very  soft. 
They’re  not  hard  data.  I  remember  asking  an 
informant  one  day — I  met  him  three  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  when  we  were  doing  a  land  survey — 
and  in  the  morning  I  asked  him,  "How  much 
land  do  you  own?"  He  gave  me  a  figure. 

I  met  him  at  noon,  and  I  said,  "How  much 
land  do  you  own?"  He  gave  me  a  figure  which 
was  different  from  the  first  figure. 

And  I  met  him  again,  and  I  got  a  third  figure 
from  him.  So  that’s  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that 
the  data  are  soft.  They  were  all  in  the  same 
ballpark.  In  other  words,  he  didn’t  say  five  acres 
and  then  five  thousand  acres.  It  was  like  five 
acres  and  seven  and  a  half  acres  and  three  and  a 
quarter  acres  or  something  like  that.  But  you 
would  think  that  an  individual  would  know  how 
much  land  he  had,  but  not  necessarily,  because 
if  I  were  to  ask  y7ou,  "How  much  money  do  you 
have?"  you  couldn’t  give  me  a  figure  right  away. 

No.  And  if  I  could,  I’d  be  worried,  [laughter] 

Yes,  because  that  means  you  don’t  have  any. 
[laughter]  But  interview  in  anthropology  takes 
people  by7  surprise.  In  other  words,  you  knock 
on  the  door,  you  sit  down,  and  you  say,  "Let’s 
talk  about  your  crops  this  year."  Well,  the  guy — 
or  the  woman — they  have  to  collect  their  wits. 
Even  if  they’re  trying  very  hard,  they  haven’t 
had  a  chance  to  prepare  their  thoughts  or  any¬ 
thing.  And  here’s  this  guy  hammering  away  at 


this  particular  topic.  So  what  you  do  is,  if  you 
ask  enough  people,  again,  hopefully,  you  could 
see  a  pattern.  But  the  response  of  the  single  in¬ 
dividual  may  be  very  good,  or  they7  may  be  way 
off  the  mark.  There’s  nothing  like  experience  in 
this  business,  as  in  the  medical  business  or  any¬ 
thing  else.  So  the  earlier  you  get  a  significant 
experience  with  the  Washoe,  the  better  off  you 
are  when  you  go  to  a  place  like  China  or  India. 

And  I  truly  believe  that  people,  in  their  first 
fieldwork  experience,  fulfill  their  thesis  stage, 
unless  there  are  overriding  economic  problems. 
In  other  words,  they've  got  to  work  during  the 
summer  to  have  enough  money  to  go  there.  Then 
you  have  no  choice. 

But  if  you  do  have  a  choice  ....  As  I  said,  if 
I  had  children,  I  would  want  them  to  not  waste 
any  time,  to  work  enough  to  see  what  working 
is  like.  But  working  for  money  at  that  stage,  I 
would  discourage  it.  I’d  say,  "I  can  pay  for  edu¬ 
cation,  and  every  year  you  delay  your  degree, 
you  save  what?  Two  thousand,  three  thousand 
dollars.  It’s  costing  you  a  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  later  on.  That’s  what  it’s  costing  you." 

So  I  would  certainly  discourage  that.  The 
promotions  come  later — everything.  Everything 
is  later.  And  if  you’re  not  married,  then  the  mar¬ 
riages  come  later. 

And  if  you’re  a  woman,  there  comes  a  point 
where  ....  I  was  talking  with  my  cousin  and 
his  girlfriend  today.  And  again,  we  were  talking 
a  lot  about  sex  and  marriage,  because  I  have  a 
cousin  who  lives  in  Piqua,  Ohio,  and  there’s  just 
no  men  that  she  finds  at  all  interesting.  So  my 
cousin’s  friend,  companion,  has  a  relative,  I 
guess.  Anyway,  there’s  a  young  man.  He  is  the 
son  of  her  sister,  and  he  is  also  unmarried,  and 
he’s  the  appropriate  age.  So  we  got  talking  about 
e-mail,  and  she  said  that  she  was  able  to  set  up 
a  meeting  between  the  two  of  them  using  e-mail. 
We  were  talking  about  how  great  e-mail  was  for 
her.  And  she  said  they’re  trying  to  start  a  ro¬ 
mance  by  e-mail.  That’s  a  great  way  to  go,  be¬ 
cause  you  don’t  have  the  complications  of  per¬ 
sonal  meeting,  and  it’s  very  impersonal.  It’s  long 
distance;  it’s  electronic,  and  it  can  be  broken  off 
at  any  time  without  any  problem.  And  it’s  in¬ 
stantaneous.  We  talked  about  that. 

Then,  as  it  invariably  happens  in  conversa¬ 
tions  of  this  type,  the  generational  difference 
came.  The  people  that  fit  into  the  ten-  or  twenty- 
year  period  or  whatever,  between  the  pill  and 
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AIDS,  had  a  much  different  experience  than 
people  before  the  pill.  My  wife,  Ruth,  during  the 
1960s,  before  the  pill  came  along,  was  teaching 
a  course  on  modern  American  culture.  She  as¬ 
signed  topics,  so  the  kids  could  pick  topics  from 
a  list.  One  of  them  was  modern  American  cul¬ 
ture  and  religion,  modern  American  culture  and 
music,  modern  American  culture  and  the  mov¬ 
ies.  So  the  one  girl  wanted  to  do  a  paper  on 
modern  American  culture  and  abortion,  and  she 
was  able  to  interview  about  twenty-five  or  thirty 
college  students,  and  quite  a  few  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  of  hers — she  didn’t  even  go  be¬ 
yond — were  women  she  knew  who  had  had  abor¬ 
tions.  And  this  was  before  abortion  was  legal.  It 
cost  money,  and  it  was  a  little  bit  on  the  danger¬ 
ous  side.  She  prepared  a  questionnaire.  I  thought 
it  was  a  superb,  superb,  superb  paper.  It  was  just 
terrific.  And  it  just  opened  my  eyes  to  a  lot  of 
stuff. 

In  every  case,  the  parents  were  totally  un¬ 
derstanding  and  forgiving.  There  was  never  a  case 
where  the  parents  said  "Go.  Never  darken  my 
door  again,"  that  kind  of  stuff,  which  you  see  in 
the  old  melodramas.  But  they  were  perfectly 
understanding,  and  they  paid  for  the  abortion. 

The  men  involved  were  shadows.  They 
came,  and  they  went.  They  had  no  interest  in 
the  woman.  One  question  was,  "How  long  did 
you  know  the  man?" 

One  of  them  said,  "Four  hours."  Well,  I  guess 
they  ran  out  of  small  talk,  [laughter]  So  much 
to  do,  you  know. 

That's  another  advantage  of  e-mail. 

Yes.  If  you  run  out  of  small  talk,  you  turn 
the  computer  off. 

It  was  fascinating.  This  was  the  era  when 
people  were  supposed  to  be  hostile  to  their  par¬ 
ents,  and  there  was  an  element  of  hostility  to 
the  parents  in  this  behavior.  She  would  ask,  for 
example,  "Did  you  have  contraceptives?" 

And  they’d  say,  "Well,  the  diaphragm’s  in  the 
desk  drawer  or  condoms  or  something  in  the 
desk  drawer." 

"Why  didn’t  you  use  it?" 

"Oh,  it  would  ruin  the  romantic  illusion,"  and 
all  that  kind  of  stuff.  But  underneath  it  all  was 
this  hostility  to  the  parents,  fashionable  among 
the  young  set.  But  the  parents  were  superb. 


The  young  men  ....  There  was  only  one 
man,  and  he  was  older,  a  thirty-year-old  man, 
and  he  was  definitely  interested  in  the  woman, 
had  a  serious  interest.  But  all  the  rest  were  in¬ 
visible,  just  about.  It  was  fascinating  .  And  then 
the  feelings  afterwards,  of  course,  and  in  every 
case  there  was  great  sadness  and  great  loss. 

And  what  had  happened,  the  women  were 
in  a  position  where  they  didn’t  have  a  job,  and 
this  would  ruin  their  lives.  They  weren’t  mar¬ 
ried.  Late  teens  or  early  twenties,  something  like 
that 

But  I  thought  she  had  done  an  absolutely, 
absolutely  superb  job.  I  don’t  think  a  sociologist 
could  have  done  it  any  better.  I  don’t  know  if 
she  herself  had  had  an  abortion.  If  she  did,  it 
didn’t  show  up.  But  she  certainly  was  interested, 
because  a  lot  of  these  women  were  her  friends. 
They’d  talk  back  and  forth,  and  so  her  paper 
was  fascinating. 

Anyway,  that  was  the  situation  before,  then 
the  pill  came  along,  then  AIDS  stopped  one  of 
the  circumstances.  I  mean,  "How  long  did  you 
know  the  guy?" 

"Four  hours." 

You’re  not  going  see  that  too  much  in  the 
era  of  AIDS,  I  shouldn’t  think,  unless  somebody 
has  a  death  wish. 

I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  how  the  issues  of  the 
times  that  you  were  working  in  dictate  what 
people  study. 

Oh,  no  question. 

So  nobody’s  going  to  go  out  and  do  kinship  stud¬ 
ies,  I  don’t  think,  these  days. 

No,  but  the  topics  are  all  different.  For  a 
period,  I  don’t  think  I  can  recall  a  woman  an¬ 
thropologist  that  didn’t  study  equality.  I  mean, 
that  was  a  hugely  important  topic  among  the 
women  anthropologists.  Of  course,  they  always 
found  equality,  [laughter]  What  else  would  you 
expect?  And,  of  course,  it  is  out  there.  You  go  to 
a  place  like  India,  for  heaven’s  sakes,  and  post¬ 
menopausal  women  have  it  a  little  better.  They 
can  become  prime  minister  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  But  for  the  Indians,  the  sexuality  of  women 
is  dangerous.  And  that’s  why  they  marry  them 
off  before  puberty.  Then  at  puberty  they  send 
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them  off  to  their  husbands.  And  the  women  are 
circumscribed.  If  they  don’t,  if  they’re  not  sent 
to  their  husbands,  then  they  start  running 
around.  It  just  doesn’t  look  good  in  the  Indian 
eye,  it  doesn’t. 

So  they  control  this  thing  by  purdah,  by  early 
marriage  in  that  fashion,  and  also  by  killing 
women  who  transgress,  if  they  end  up  getting 
pregnant.  There’s  no  way  in  Indian  society — you 
can’t  run  off  to  the  abortion  clinic. 

It  was  one  of  the  historic  ironies,  that  in  a  cul¬ 
ture  where  an  unequal  social  situation  is  al¬ 
most  a  cliche  .... 

That  you  have  a  first  prominent  woman 
leader. 

Well,  she’s  one  of  the  first,  but  you  also  had 
Golda  Meir  in  Israel. 

You  know,  they’re  really  close.  Later  on,  you 
had  Thatcher. 

I  just  always  thought  that  was  a  sort  of  inter¬ 
esting  historical  fact. 

There  have  been  several,  but  in  India,  Indira 
Gandhi  was  the  first,  and  now  her  son’s  daugh¬ 
ter  .  .  .  which  is  a  problem  for  the  Indians,  not 
so  much  because  she’s  a  woman,  but  because 
she’s  an  Italian.  Well,  she’s  learned  Hindi.  They 
say,  "Well,  she  speaks  Hindi  with  an  Italian  ac¬ 
cent."  For  god’s  sakes,  what  on  earth  do  I  ex¬ 
pect!  [laughter]  I  think  it’s  a  miracle  she  learned 
Hindi,  because  at  her  level,  they  all  speak  En¬ 
glish,  which,  of  course,  she  speaks,  being  an  edu¬ 
cated  person. 

You  mean,  in  her  social  level? 

In  India,  sure,  they  all  speak  English. 

Well,  I’m  going  to  pull  us  back  to  the  Washoe 
again.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  Henry  Rupert 
and  how  you  met  him  and  why  you  wanted  to 
interview  him. 

Well,  he  was  a  shaman.  I  found  that  out.  Ber¬ 
tha  Holbrook  told  me  that  he  was,  at  the  time, 
the  only  active  shaman  that  she  knew  about,  so 


I  wanted  Henry;  I  wanted  shamanism,  of  course. 
I’d  had  interviews  with  Bertha  and  Hank  on  the 
topic,  but  there’s  nothing  like  interviewing  a 
shaman.  So  she  told  me  where  he  lived.  I  think 
it  was  near  Carson  City,  if  I  remember,  but  it 
was  easy  enough  to  find.  So  I  went  up  there  and 
drove  into  the  yard.  He  was  gardening,  so,  I  told 
him  who  I  was  and  what  I  was  doing.  Would  he 
be  willing  to  talk?  Well,  he  was  willing,  but  he 
was  canny  in  his  responses.  He  didn’t  give  a 
whole  lot  away.  So  we  chatted  for  a  while.  I  think 
I  went  up  to  see  him  a  couple  of  times,  and  it 
was  like  pulling  teeth.  It’s  really  like  pulling  teeth. 
So  finally,  I  just  sort  of  gave  it  up.  But  I  did  talk 
to  him  a  few  times. 

What  do  you  remember  about  him,  besides  the 
fact  that  he  wasn’t  that  eager  to  talk? 

Well,  he  wasn’t  that  eager.  I  got  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  if  I  worked  on  the  guy,  he  would  come 
around,  because  he  seemed  a  little  bit  tempted. 
When  you’re  being  rejected,  you  feel  it  very 
quickly,  and  you  know  there’s  no  hope  there. 
But  he  sort  of  teased  a  little.  Well,  I  just  didn’t 
have  enough  time  to  hang  around.  Now,  it  doesn’t 
always  work  that  way. 


So  when  we  were  talking  earlier,  you  said  you 
had  a  good  friend  working  in  India. 

Yes,  she’s  gone  out  to  India  several  times  to 
study  the  Hijras.  The  Hijras  are  a  sect,  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  would  call  it,  of  castrati.  They’re  men 
who  have  been  castrated  voluntarily. 

Well,  another  friend  of  mine,  Serena  Nanda, 
has  written  a  book  about  the  Hijras,  called  Nei¬ 
ther  Man  Nor  Woman,  which  I  think  is  a  fasci¬ 
nating  study.3  And,  of  course,  the  Hijras  fasci¬ 
nate  everybody,  because  some  of  them  are  her¬ 
maphrodites,  or  are  born  that  way.  Yes,  and  the 
Indians  say  supposedly  that  when  the  Hijras  hear 
about  the  birth  of  a  hermaphrodite  child,  they’ll 
come  around  and  they’ll  say,  "The  child  belongs 
to  us,"  you  see.  They  recruit  that  way.  Other 
forms  of  recruitment  are  homosexuals  who  are 
having  a  very  difficult  time  of  it,  and  they  join 
the  group.  So  there  are  various  ways  people  drift 
in  and  join  the  group.  And  then,  it  is  not  neces- 
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sary  to  become  castrated  to  join  the  group  or 
stay  in  the  group,  but  over  a  period  of  months 
or  years  or  whatever,  eventually  they  decide  that 
they  want  to  go  the  full  route. 

They’re  prostitutes.  They’re  considered  aus¬ 
picious.  They’ll  go  around  to  weddings,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  and  do  dances  and  put  on  performances, 
and  they  sort  of  blackmail  people  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  If  they  don’t  do  it,  they’ll  kick  up  a  fuss, 
they’ll  display  their  mutilated  genitals,  and  more 
stuff  like  that.  So  my  friend  met  some  of  these 
people,  got  fascinated,  and  started  going  out,  but 
she  could  never  break  through  the  wall.  She’d 
just  never  break  through. 

Finally  I  told  her,  "Look,  you’re  just  wasting 
your  time."  I  said,  "Serena  Nanda  has  got  every¬ 
thing  you  have  and  more  besides.  And  further¬ 
more,  if  you’re  going  to  be  a  research  person,  it 
can’t  be  "me-too"  research.  You  can’t  go  up  here 
and  say,  "Serena  Nanda  found  this.  Me,  too.  I 
found  it,  too." 

"You’ve  got  to  add  something.  And  these 
people  are  all  your  friends,  and  you  have  a  great 
time  with  them,  but  when  you  start  trying  to 
pose  questions  and  get  a  little  bit  deeper,  bang , 
that  wall  falls  down."  So  I  said,  "See  if  you  can 
attend  one  of  the  castrations." 

It  used  to  be  that  the  guru,  the  head  of  the 
sect,  would  do  it,  and  this  was  primitive  surgery, 
must  have  been  excruciatingly  painful.  The 
Hijras  say,  "Well,  by  the  time  they  come  around 
to  being  castrated,  their  genitals  have  atrophied 
to  the  extent  that  there’s  not  much  sensation 
there  anyway."  Well,  maybe. 

Now,  they  have  it  done  in  a  hospital.  And 
for  people  who  want  prestige,  they  go  to 
Singapore.  Apparently  in  Singapore  they  have 
the  greatest  doctors  in  Asia.  Now,  they’ll  have  it 
done  in  Singapore.  So  she  said  there  was  no 
opportunity  to  see  the  old  style  of  castration  any¬ 
more.  You  could  get  word  descriptions  of  it,  but 
verbal  descriptions  are  not  nearly  as  complete 
as  Serena  Nanda’s. 

Now,  Serena  is  a  case  officer.  She’s  an  insider 
though,  right? 

No,  Serena  is  an  American.  She’s  retired  now. 
She  taught  at  the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice,  which  was  a  branch  of  the  City  Univer¬ 
sity. 


But  anyway,  if  you  can’t  break  through,  if 
suddenly  a  wall  falls  down,  you  can  bang  your 
head  against  it  a  few  times,  but  if  you  don’t  make 
any  progress,  forget  it.  Do  something  else,  see 
another  informant.  And  if  the  entire  society  is 
like  that,  I’ll  tell  people  what  I’m  up  to,  and  I’ll 
say,  "Here  I  am.  I  want  to  do  this  study.  I  can’t 
do  anything  if  you  won’t  help  me."  This  is  in  the 
context  of  making  a  deal.  In  other  words,  an 
Indian  could  say,  "Yes,  you  can  make  this  study." 
If  it’s  American  Indians,  "You  can  do  the  study, 
but  we  are  going  to  see  everything  that  you  pub¬ 
lish,  and  we’re  going  to  tell  you  what  you  can 
publish  and  what  you  can’t  publish  and  so  on." 

That’s  not  my  way.  I  say,  "Look,  the  only 
thing  I’ll  promise  you,  is  I’ll  give  you  anonym¬ 
ity,  and  I’ll  call  it  as  I  see  it.  And  if  this  is  not 
good  enough,  I’ll  go  someplace  else."  But  to  have 
one  of  these  so-called  deals  where  ....  [sigh]  I 
don’t  think  those  theses  are  worth  the  paper 
they’re  written  on,  to  tell  you  the  truth. 

Had  there  been  that  many  done? 

I  don’t  know.  I  was  on  a  thesis  committee 
here  once,  this  was  at  Columbia  University,  and 
the  guy  is  defending  his  thesis.  I’m  scratching 
my  head,  and  I  say,  "Look,"  I  say,  "Where’s  the 
factions?  The  phenomena  that  I  know  are  sim¬ 
ply  not  here.  In  other  words,  this  is  an  Indian 
reservation.  Where  are  the  factions?  I’ve  never 
seen  an  Indian  reservation  where  there  aren’t 
factions.  And  this  is  missing,  and  the  other  thing 
is  missing." 

So  the  guy  says,  "Well,  I  promised  the  Indi¬ 
ans  I  wouldn’t  tell." 

I  say,  "What  are  we  doing  here?" 

So  then  there  was  a  big  discussion  about  how 
this  sensitive  stuff  should  be  handled  and 
whether  the  thesis  should  be  put  on  the  re¬ 
stricted  shelf  and  on  and  on.  Afterwards,  I 
phoned  back  the  chairman  of  the  thesis  com¬ 
mittee,  and  I  said,  "Look,  I  was  very  disturbed 
by  this.  I  didn’t  realize  that  this  was  being  done." 
Anyway,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  they  haven’t 
asked  me  to  sit  in  on  a  thesis  committee  since 
then,  [laughter] 

So  this  was  a  couple  of  years  ago? 

Yes,  which  is  an  advantage.  Who  wants  to 
waste  their  time?  The  Art  Department  has  asked 
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me  a  few  times,  but  in  the  Art  Department  you 
at  least  study  artistic  styles.  It’s  a  whole  differ¬ 
ent  thing. 

But  anyway,  the  Indians  say,  "Well,  if  you 
write  and  publish  what  goes  on  in  our  council, 
that  gives  an  advantage  to  the  oil  company  or 
something." 

My  attitude  is,  "So  what!?"  [laughter]  I  won’t 
do  it.  I  probably  wouldn’t  even  consider  doing 
it.  And  here  I  am,  I’ll  call  it  as  I  see  it,  I’ll  give 
you  anonymity,  and  that’s  that. 

So  woidd  it  have  been  unethical,  or  had  you 
thought  of  actually  asking  Henry  Rupert  for  a 
cure,  to  go  through  a  ceremony? 

That  would  have  been  bogus,  I  think.  If  you 
believe  in  it,  that’d  be  one  thing.  If  after  talking 
to  Bertha  I  could  honestly  say  to  Henry  Rupert, 
"Look,  she  tells  me  that  you’re  very  good,  and 
she’s  convinced  me  that  you  can  do  things  that 
western  doctors  cannot  do.  And  I’ve  got  this  split¬ 
ting  headache.  It’s  been  around  for  three  or  four 
days,  and  can  you  do  something  for  me?" 

But  if  I  don’t  believe  it  at  all,  it’s  like  a  bogus 
Hindu  wedding.  If  you’re  not  going  to  be  honest, 
forget  it.  You  expect  them  to  be  honest;  they 
expect  you  to  be  honest.  And  if  there’s  not  that 
mutual  agreement,  you’re  in  the  wrong  business. 
I  think  you  should  be  doing  something  else.  I 
really  do. 

But  let’s  just  carry  that  a  little  further.  Say  you 
did  have  a  headache  and  you  went  through  a 
curing  with  him.  Do  you  think  that  experience 
woidd  compromise  your  ability  to  be  an  an¬ 
thropologist  studying  him? 

I  don’t  think  it  would  necessarily  do  that.  I 
don’t  know. 

But  it’d  be  dicey,  wouldn’t  it? 

We  studied  ghosts,  and  if  somebody  asked 
me  do  I  believe  in  ghosts,  I  would  probably  say 
no,  but  if  they  asked  me  do  I  believe  in  ghost 
possession,  I  would  say  yes,  because  I’ve  seen 
it.  I’ve  seen  it. 

And  actually  you  just  anticipated  my  next  ques¬ 
tion,  which  was  to  ask  you  if  in  any  of  your 
field  research  you  had  had  experiences  that 


caused  you  to  question  your  own  world  view, 
your  own  belief  system. 

I’m  sure  it’s  happened.  If  I  have  to  think  so 
hard,  I  suppose  the  answer  is  no,  but  I  .  .  .  . 

Well,  maybe  it’s  because  you’re  trying  to  think 
of  a  specific  example. 

Without  a  specific  example  you  can’t  reply 
to  the  question.  Well,  I  always  knew  who  I  was, 
and  I  never  had  any  doubts  about  who  I  was. 

Don’t  you  think  that’s  important  for  fieldwork? 

If  you  don’t  know  who  you  are,  you’re  really 
going  to  be  lost.  It  didn’t  affect  my  belief  sys¬ 
tem,  but  I  recognize,  say,  in  the  Hindu  religion 
and  the  Hindu  philosophy  a  system  of  belief, 
which  was  certainly  as  good  as  anything  I  car¬ 
ried  out  there  with  me,  the  Jewish  system.  But  I 
was  never  tempted  to  abandon  my  own  religion 
and  take  up  Hinduism,  although  I  think  that 
Hindu  philosophy  is  an  extraordinary  human  ac¬ 
complishment. 

The  Bhagavad  Gita,  the  sacred  literature, 
is  just  awe-inspiring,  but  then  so  is  the  Bible.  So 
they’re  apples  and  oranges  in  a  way.  But  I  don’t 
go  out  there  and  say,  "I’m  not  a  Christian,  I’m  a 
Jew." 

But  what  the  Christian  missionaries  say  is, 
"Christianity  is  better  than  what  you  folks  are 
doing;  you  are  idol  worshipers."  Now,  I  never, 
ever  had  that  view.  But  on  the  other  hand,  I’ve 
never  had  any  view  that  I  should  abandon  what 
I  came  out  there  with. 

Did  it  ever  cause  you,  though,  maybe  to  ques¬ 
tion?  And  in  your  example  you’ve  actually  an¬ 
swered  the  question,  I  think,  unless  we  can  talk 
about  it  more,  that  drawing  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween,  "No,  I  don’t  believe  in  ghosts,  but  I  do 
believe  in  ghost  possession. " 

Well,  it  depends  kind  of  on  how  you  define  a 
ghost.  A  ghost  is  a  wandering  soul.  That’s  what  a 
ghost  is.  And  there’s  a  lot  of  ways  of  defining  a 
ghost.  In  other  words,  they  don’t  necessarily 
jump  out  of  the  woodwork  and  say,  "Boo."  But 
you  dream  about  a  dead  parent,  for  example.  So 
what  did  you  see  in  your  dream?  Was  it  just  some 
kind  of  mental  image,  or  did  you  see  a  ghost? 
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Did  you  see  the  wandering  soul?  Did  you  see  a 
spirit? 

Hindus  make  movies  of  these  things.  In  other 
words,  a  man  goes  and  loses  a  wife,  and  the 
woman  comes  back  every  night  to  be  with  her 
husband  or  her  children  and  so  on.  These  mov¬ 
ies  are  very  popular.  A  movie  like  that  in  the 
United  States  would  be  thrown  in  the  genre  of  a 
horror  movie.  So  it  kind  of  depends  on  how  we 
determine  a  ghost,  which  depends  on  how  you 
define  the  reverse.  Now,  here,  I  finally  found  an 
example. 

When  we  entered  this  Indian  village,  we  were 
taken  out  in  a  government  vehicle,  and  it  was  a 
village  where  we  were  going  to  stay,  obviously.  I 
had  the  most  overwhelming  feeling  of  deja  vu.  It 
was  just  overwhelming.  I’ve  been  here  before. 
And  there  was  one  elderly  woman  who  came  up 
to  the  vehicle.  She  pushed  her  face  sort  of  close 
to  mine,  and,  "I’ve  seen  that  woman  before,"  goes 
through  your  head.  And  she,  it  turned  out,  was 
my  village  mother.  Of  all  the  five  hundred,  four 
hundred  women  of  the  village,  she  was  the  one 
who  became  our  village  mother.  So  I  always  had 
that  feeling  of  deja  vu. 

And  I  don’t  want  to  push  it  too  far.  [laugh¬ 
ter]  I  think  everybody  sometime  in  their  life  has 
had  the  same  feeling,  that  they  go  to  someplace, 
and  they  look  around  it.  "I’ve  been  here  before." 
They  hadn’t,  but  yet  they  have  that  feeling.  For 
the  Hindus,  there’s  no  problem  at  all.  They  were 
there  in  a  previous  life.  But  westerners  just  don’t 
have  the  rebirth  aspect.  They  have  an  eternal 
life,  where  you  enter  into  life  eternal.  But  not 
the  Hindus — they’re  reborn.  So  there’s  no  bet¬ 
ter  or  worse  in  that  kind  of  a  situation. 

Correct  me  if  I’m  wrong,  but  I  think  going  to 
India  and  studying  in  India  was  why  you  got 
into  anthropology. 

That’s  right.  Yes. 

So  the  more  you  learned  about  that  culture,  the 
more  enchanted  you  became. 

Well,  I  don’t  romanticize  that  far.  Peasant 
life  is  tough,  and  it’s  hard,  grueling  work. 

Well,  your  field  conditions  were  tough. 


And  there’s  no  great  fun  in  taking  a  bath  in  a 
bucket  of  cold  water  every  night,  [laughter]  It 
gets  tiresome  very  quickly.  Everything  takes 
longer — cooking.  It’s  just  a  constant  battle  for 
survival.  And  the  people  there  can  be  just  as 
nasty  as  any  place  else.  They’re  not  nasty  to 
you  necessarily,  but  they  surely  hate  their  en¬ 
emies. 

So  as  far  as  this  lovey-dovey  approach  .  .  . 
we  got  onto  this  topic  once,  and  then  we  got 
away  from  it.  But  I  was  talking  with  my  friend 
next  door  about  how  fieldwork  is  not  presented 
to  debutantes  in  anthropology  in  any  realistic 
terms,  or  at  least  it  wasn’t  when  I  was  there. 
You’re  supposed  to  go  out,  and  everybody’s  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  happy,  and  happy  natives  come  run¬ 
ning  out.  And  my  friend  said,  "Well,  it’s  not  that 
way  today,  everybody  knows." 

But  there  was  a  movie  being  shown  in  the 
IMAX  theater  not  too  long  ago,  and  it  had  to  do 
with  Amazonia,  and  there  were  anthropologists 
going  into  this  tribe.  The  same  exact  deal.  The 
natives  came  running  out  to  greet  the  anthro¬ 
pologists,  and  everybody  throws  their  arms 
around  everybody  else.  I’m  sitting  there  think¬ 
ing,  "What  hokum."  I  don’t  know  if  it’s  been 
staged  or  not,  but  it  probably  was. 

So  a  debutante  sees  that  sort  of  thing  and 
then  thinks,  "Hey,  that’s  what  it’s  going  to  be 
like  for  me."  And  then  they  get  out  there,  and 
that’s  not  what  it  is  at  all.  Women  who  go  out  in 
the  field  with  the  attitude  that  they  can  live  as 
they  do  back  here  in  the  States  or  in  France  or 
England  or  whatever,  they’re  out  of  their  minds, 
as  far  as  I’m  concerned. 

A  friend  of  mine — and  again,  she  was  a  vol¬ 
unteer  for  me,  and  I  still  see  her  from  time  to 
time — she  went  down  to  do  the  Maya,  to  get  an 
idea.  She  wasn’t  going  to  do  a  study,  but  she 
wanted  to  get  an  idea.  So  she  went  into  this  vil¬ 
lage,  and  she’s  going  to  live  alone.  A  middle-aged 
man  came  up  to  her,  and  he  said,  "You  can’t  live 
alone  here."  He  said,  "That’s  not  the  way  things 
are  done  here.  You  come  and  live  with  me  and 
my  family,  my  wife  and  my  children.  Then  you’ll 
be  OR." 

In  other  words,  an  American  woman  might 
feel  that,  "Wjio  needs  a  male  protector?"  [laugh¬ 
ter]  There  are  many  places  where  a  woman 
needs  a  male  protector.  Keeps  the  other  guys 
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away.  So  she  went,  and  she  lived  with  the  fam¬ 
ily.  It  was  a  great  experience. 

Well,  you’ve  raised  an  issue  that  I  was  going  to 
ask  you  about,  too,  about  women  in  the  field. 

Yes,  you  mention  that  in  a  modern  anthro¬ 
pology  class,  and  the  women  will  tear  you  limb 
from  limb,  you  know,  [laughter] 

Yes,  but  I  think  you’re  right.  You  had  mentioned 
that  you  thought,  with  few  exceptions,  women, 
at  least  in  your  peer  group,  needed  a  strong 
male  mentor  to  get  through  the  academic  side 
of  things,  and  then  certainly  in  the  field  you 
brought  up  this  need  to  have  some  identity,  that 
there  are  very  few  cultures  where  single,  mar¬ 
riageable  women  have  an  identity  other  than 
belonging  to  somebody.  I  think  that’s  quite  re¬ 
alistic,  but  you  also  said  that  you  knew  what  it 
took  and  there  were  exceptions — Margaret 
Mead  being  one  of  them,  so  I  wondered  if  you 
wanted  to  talk  about  that. 

But  Margaret  Mead,  I  think,  except  for  her 
initial  trip — and  she  lived  with  missionaries, 
don’t  forget — that  she  had  Reo  Fortune  [her  sec¬ 
ond  husband]  with  her,  and  she  had  Gregory 
Bateson  [her  third  husband]  with  her.  Now,  Mar¬ 
garet  was  such  a  strong  woman  she  might  have 
been  able  to  do  it  by  herself,  but  it  was  a  definite 
advantage  to  have  Gregory  and  Reo  Fortune  on 
the  premises. 

See,  I  didn’t  know  that  she’d  been  accompa¬ 
nied  in  the  field  by  her  husband. 

Yes,  I’m  pretty  sure,  and  I’ve  got  to  read  one 
of  these  biographies  of  her.  I  have  her  daughter’s 
Through  a  Daughter’s  Eye  (by  Mary  Catherine 
Bateson),  and  I  have  a  couple  of  others  on  the 
shelf. 

Yes.  I  just  want  your  impressions,  though,  right 
now. 

Yes.  A  woman  can  do  it.  In  other  words,  if 
she  goes  out  in  the  field,  and  she  goes  into  a 
village  or  whatever,  and  she  has  her  husband 
with  her  so  that  everybody  sees  she  has  her  hus¬ 


band,  and  then  a  husband  goes  off  and  does 
something  someplace  else,  at  least  she  has  an 
identity;  it’s  been  established.  She  is  not  avail¬ 
able  for  sexual  activity.  Otherwise,  people  are 
going  to  assume. 

One  of  my  very  good  friends  went  off  to  the 
field.  This  was  during  the  period  when — well, 
the  period  hasn’t  ended — women  were  very  ac¬ 
tive  sexually.  And  I  told  her,  I  said,  "Don’t."  I 
mean,  not  in  the  village.  If  you  want  an  adven¬ 
ture,  go  elsewhere.  Don’t  do  it  in  the  village.  So 
she  never  did.  She  lived  with  a  family,  and  there 
was  a  very  elderly  woman,  a  grandmother  type, 
and  the  grandmother  type  was  her  protection. 
And  the  young  men,  of  course,  made  suggestions, 
but  the  grandmother  was  there,  and  the  men 
couldn’t  get  past  the  grandmother,  [laughter]  She 
sent  them  packing. 

In  this  biography  of  Louisa  May  Alcott  I  just 
read,  it  said  that  to  make  ends  meet,  her  family 
took  in  boarders  from  time  to  time.  So  Louisa’s 
mother  took  in  a  few  boarders,  and  one  of  them 
was  a  young  man  who  fell  in  love,  not  with 
Louisa,  but  with  one  of  her  sisters.  And  the 
minute  it  happened,  the  mother  sent  the  man 
packing,  and  she  just  said,  "No,  you  can’t  stay 
here  anymore,"  and  off  he  went.  Not  a  suitable 
husband,  I  guess. 

What  role  did  your  own  background  as  a  third- 
generation  im  migrant  have  in  your  interest,  do 
you  think,  in  eventually  becoming  an  anthro¬ 
pologist? 

Oh,  I’m  sure  that  it  wasn’t  the  immigrant 
background,  but  growing  up  Jewish  in  Spring- 
field,  Ohio.  You  were  marginal.  Well,  it’s  not  like 
being  black,  obviously,  or  not  like  being  black 
then,  but  you  became  very  aware  of  ethnic  dif¬ 
ferences  or  cultural  differences  or  historical  dif¬ 
ferences  or  family  differences.  But  you  knew  that 
everybody  is  not  like  everybody  else. 

Was  your  family  observant? 

No.  No,  they  weren’t.  They  were  what  you 
called  "reformed,"  and  temple  attendance  was 
sporadic. 

Did  you  learn  Hebrew? 
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Learned  how  to  read  enough  to  follow  the 
prayers.  That  was  all. 

Were  you  bar  mitzvahed? 

Yes.  So  that  had  something  to  do  with  it,  but 
I  don’t  think  the  immigrant  status  .  .  .  I’m  third 
generation.  See  my  grandparents  were  the  im¬ 
migrants,  and  then  my  parents  were  born  in  the 
United  States,  and  of  course,  we  were,  all  four 
sons.  So  that  was  all  we  had. 

I  just  wondered  if  you  had  any  particidar  in¬ 
terest  in  your  grandparents  and  the  fact  that 
they  came  from  another  country? 

What?  From  Latvia?  No.  I  never  romanti¬ 
cized  their  life  in  Russia.  It  was  just  hideous, 
[laughter] 

Did  they  talk  about  it  though? 

No.  I  never  knew  my  grandparents  that  well. 
And  my  mother’s  parents,  I  think,  were  prob¬ 
ably  dead.  On  my  father’s  side,  the  grandpar¬ 
ents  were  still  alive,  but  my  grandfather  never 
had  much  to  say.  I  didn’t  even  know  he  could 
speak  English.  And  my  father  later  told  me,  "Oh, 
yes,  he  speaks  fluent  English."  So  I  thought  he 
just  spoke  Yiddish. 

So  growing  up  in  Springfield  as  a  Jew,  were 
you  aware  of  anti-Semitism? 

I  can  honestly  say  that  I  never  ran  into  it. 
Maybe  a  few  isolated  cases,  very  subdued,  but 
that  was  never  a  problem,  really. 

Then  what  was  the  ethnic  awareness  that  you 
were  talking  about,  of  the  awareness  of  ethnic 
differences? 

Well,  in  grade  school,  for  example,  you  were 
kept  out  of  school  on  Rosh  Hashanah  and  Yom 
Kippur.  Those  are  the  big  holidays.  So  naturally 
that  was  an  element  of  curiosity  for  all  the  rest 
of  the  people,  because  there  were  very  few. 
There  were  so  few.  And  so  this  made  you  aware 
of  it.  You  know,  kids  and  adolescents,  they  want 
to  be  just  like  everybody  else.  If  the  kids  are 
wearing  jeans,  you  wear  jeans.  If  they’re  wear¬ 


ing  sneakers  or  whatever  ....  I  mean,  every¬ 
thing — the  hairdo — everything’s  got  to  be  just 
exactly  like  everybody  else.  And  if  you’re  not 
just  exactly  like  everybody  else,  it  leads  your 
thoughts  in  different  directions,  and  I  think  an¬ 
thropology  is  one.  But  you  didn’t  have  to  be  Jew¬ 
ish  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  to  be  an  anthropolo¬ 
gist.  Although  it  helps,  [laughter] 

But  on  Hampton  Place,  where  I  was  living 
when  Pearl  Harbor  happened,  the  guy  who  lived 
cater-corner  across  the  street  from  us  was  a  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Stanford  for  years.  Textor,  was  that  his 
name?  He  became  an  anthropologist.  And  it  al¬ 
ways  struck  me  as  extraordinary  that  two  guys 
from  Springfield,  Ohio,  that  lived  on  the  same 
street,  facing  each  other,  became  anthropolo¬ 
gists.  But  you  go  to  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  just  a 
couple  of  villages  north,  and  that’s  where 
Herskovits  came  from.  So  there  were  a  lot  of 
anthropologists  who  came  out  of  the  Midwest. 

We  were  talking  a  little  bit  about  James  Downs, 
and  you  reviewed  his  book,  Two  Worlds  of  the 
Washo. 

Did  I?  I  think  it  might  have  been  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute. 

Yes,  that's  the  citation. 

That  particular  book  was  in  the  Holt, 
Rhinehart,  and  Winston  ninety-page  ethnogra¬ 
phies — a  few  of  them  are  OK,  but  most  of  them 
aren’t  worth  the  paper  they’re  written  on,  in  the 
sense  that  I  think  an  anthropologist  who  pub¬ 
lished  in  that  series  in  effect  threw  away  his  or 
her  field  notes.  If  you  come  back  from  the  field, 
and  you  only  have  ninety  pages  to  say  .  .  .  [sigh] 
or  if  you  take,  say,  ninety  of  the  best  pages  and 
leave  out  all  the  documentation  or  whatever,  this 
shouldn’t  be  the  way  anthropology  is  done.  Take 
a  look  at  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology 
monographs.  I  mean,  those  are  monographs,  but 
these  little  dinky  things  were  done  because  of 
the  surge  in  enrollments  in  classes,  and  profes¬ 
sors  had  to  have  something  to  put  in  front  of  the 
students.  But  I  really  don’t  think  you  get  the 
vaguest  notion  of  how  anthropology  is  done  or 
should  be  done. 

Some  of  the  things  were  probably  OK.  There 
was  Napoleon  Ghagnon’s  on  the  Yanomamo  that 
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became  fairly  well  known,  but  I’ve  looked  at  sev¬ 
eral  of  them,  and  my  respect  for  the  whole  se¬ 
ries  is  not  excessive.  So  anyway,  Downs  pub¬ 
lished  there. 

Now,  another  problem  with  that  series  is 
there  were  no  citations,  which  in  a  normal  aca¬ 
demic  publication  would  be  regarded  as  plagia¬ 
rism,  or  close  to  it.  In  this  series,  because  of  the 
publisher’s  policy — I  assume  it  was  the 
publisher’s  policy — to  not  cite  anything  was  ac¬ 
ceptable.  I  know  how  thoroughly  annoyed  I  was 
when  I  saw  something  that  Ruth  and  I  had 
worked  up  that  we  thought  was  almost  word- 
for-word  by  Downs  in  his  book,  and  then  to  find 
citations  later  on  [in  other  works]  citing  Downs 
and  not  citing  our  work,  which  preceded  his  and 
which  was  really  what  he  put  in  his  book,  be¬ 
cause  he  didn’t  cite  his  source — not  that  it  nec¬ 
essarily  is  his  fault — but  the  publishers,  in  or¬ 
der  to  have  something  that  is  a  sugar-coated  pill, 
decided  not  to  put  in  citations. 

Well,  I  think  the  nature  of  publication  and  how 
anthropology  is  successfully  and  responsibly 
popularized  is  really  important. 

Well,  you  see,  popular  treatments  are  one 
thing,  but  the  footnotes  are  there;  the  citations 
are  there.  For  god's  sakes,  they’re  always  there. 
No  responsible  publisher  is  going  to  turn  some¬ 
thing  out,  pseudo-scientific  or  whatever,  with¬ 
out  the  footnotes,  without  the  documentation, 
and  there’s  no  excuse  for  doing  it  in  this  case. 

Well,  when  they  read  something,  anybody  wants 
to  be  directed  to  the  source,  or  else  you’re  im¬ 
plying  that  it’s  so  uninteresting  that  they  will 
never  want  to  read  another  book. 

Right.  If  you  get  it  from  somebody  else,  you 
cite  the  somebody  else.  That  is  the  standard  eth¬ 
ics  of  the  profession. 

Did  he  contact  you  personally? 

Oh,  heavens,  no. 

Just  used  your  work? 

I  don’t  know  the  guy  at  all.  Was  he  a  doctor, 
by  the  way? 


He’s  a  Ph.D.,  yes. 

An  M.D.,  I  meant. 

Oh,  no. 

He  had  a  Ph.D.  in  what? 

In  anthropology  from  Berkeley.  He  got  his 
bachelor's,  master's,  and  Ph.D.  in  five  years 
from  Berkeley. 

Well,  it  certainly  shows,  [laughter] 

Five  years,  it’s  difficult  to  comprehend. 

No,  I  could  comprehend  it  after  seeing  the 
work  that  he  turns  out.  [laughter]  He  sure  didn’t 
pick  up  much. 

Now,  he  did  a  monograph  on  Washoe  religion. 
Is  that  the  one  that  you’re  referring  to? 

Two  Worlds  of  the  Washo.  That’s  the  one 
I’m  thinking  of. 

Right.  But  then  you  said  later  he  cited  himself? 

No,  later  other  people  .... 

Oh,  other  people  cited  Downs  for  the  body  of 
knowledge  that  you  had  done. 

And  right  from  us,  almost  word  for  word. 
That’s  my  complaint. 

And  from  a  published  work. 

Of  course,  it  was  a  published  work.  It  was 
published  by  the  University  of  Utah. 

I  actually  have  them  here:  A  Reconstruction  of 
Aboriginal  Washoe  Social  Organization  and  The 
Persistence  of  Aboriginal  Ceremonies.4 

I  think  it  was  a  configuration  paper.  Now, 
the  source  for  what  he  took  from  us,  the  infor¬ 
mants  were  Hank  and  Bertha.  It  had  to  do  with 
the  spirit  or  something  coming  back.  There  was 
a  whole  paragraph  that  was  really  an  insightful 
paragraph,  and  that  came  from  Hank  and  Ber- 
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tha.  And  then  when  I  went  out  to  see  Henry 
Rupert,  I  checked  it  with  him,  and  Henry  said, 
"Yes,  that’s  the  way  it  works.  That’s  the  way  it 
is." 

So  that  was  the  sequence,  and  it  was  Bertha 
and  Hank,  and  then  checking  it  with  Henry 
Rupert,  a  shaman,  and  then  publishing,  and  I 
think  it  was  in  that  configuration  paper.  I  could 
almost  go  right  to  a  paragraph.  And  then  Downs 
used  it  in  his  Two  Worlds  of  the  Washo  without 
citation.  And  that  is,  of  course,  thoroughly  an¬ 
noying.  It’s  one  of  the  nice  little  analytical  bits 
that  came  out  of  this  whole  thing.  So  I  just  can¬ 
not  have  much  respect  for  the  publishers  for  the 
way  they  handled  that. 

I  wanted  to  ask  you  another  question  about  your 
work  with  Henry,  because  I  think  you  were  the 
first  to  try  to  talk  to  him  at  all.  And  I  think 
maybe,  in  fact,  you  might  have  planted  a  seed 
of  consideration  in  his  mind. 

As  he  got  older,  he  began  to  think  maybe  it’s 
not  such  a  bad  idea  to  talk  to  somebody,  so 
Handelman  came  along  just  at  the  right  time. 

Now  Handelman  did  spend  a  lot  of  time  just 
hanging  out.  I  mean,  it  took  him  a  long  time  to 
establish  a  relationship  and  start  the  process. 

That  sounds  right.  That  sounds  like  Henry, 
and  I  would  not  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  doing 
that,  because  I  had  two  crackerjack  informants, 
who,  when  it  came  to  general  culture,  were  prob¬ 
ably  better  than  Henry  Rupert.  Henry  would 
have  been  the  person  to  talk  about  shamanism. 

And  do  you  think,  too,  because  of  the  nature  of 
sliamanistic  knowledge  that  he  might  have  been 
testing  you  a  little  bit,  that  the  nature  of  the  re¬ 
lationship  he  was  trying  to  establish  was  dif¬ 
ferent? 

Well,  that’s  going  back  forty  years.  I  don’t 
know  if  he  did  that,  but  were  he  to  do  it,  the  fact 
that  I  could  bring  out  this  particular  analysis 
that  Bertha  and  Hank  provided  for  me  would 
surely  have  established  my  bona  fides.  I  don’t 
think  there  would  be  any  question  about  that. 
And  the  questions  that  I  asked  would  have  indi¬ 
cated  to  him  that  there  had  been  a  lot  of  prepa¬ 
ration.  I  probably  told  him  that  I’d  been  talking 


to  Hank  and  Bertha.  I  think  it  was  Bertha  who 
suggested  that  I  come  and  talk  to  him.  So  Rupert 
obviously  knew  Hank  and  Bertha  very  well,  So  I 
fitted  into  a  context  for  him.  I  just  wasn’t  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter  dropping  around  for  a  story. 

One  advantage  that  newspaper  reporters 
have,  though,  is  they  don’t  have  to  use  pseud¬ 
onyms.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  their  work  suffers 
when  they  do.  "A  high  state  department  official 
said  that,"  and  so  on.  There  are  all  sorts  of  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  shenanigans  in  something  like  that. 
Usually  it’s  the  individual  in  the  government 
planting  a  story,  and  the  newspaper  reporters 
are  willing  coconspirators,  they  used  to  say. 
[laughter]  The  justification  for  all  of  this  stuff  is 
that  if  these  people  are  going  to  be  identified, 
they  won’t  talk  to  you.  I  mean,  they  won’t  give 
you  the  information. 

Now,  we  studied  an  election  in  India,  and 
the  village  is  identified  by  a  pseudonym.  All  the 
individuals  were  identified  by  pseudonyms.  But 
all  the  time  I  thought,  if  I  were  a  newspaper  re¬ 
porter,  I’d  go  in  there,  I’d  get  all  the  information 
that  the  anthropologist  got,  and  I’d  publish  the 
names  and  everything  else.  It  was  a  public  event, 
after  all,  and  it’s  a  public  election,  and  the  can¬ 
didates  were  known.  As  far  as  the  background 
information  about  who  were  the  people  behind 
the  scenes  pulling  the  strings,  there  would  be 
no  need  to  hide  that. 

Our  tact  in  concealing  the  names  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals,  I’m  sure,  did  not  give  us  one  scrap  of 
information  in  addition  to  what  any  good  news¬ 
paper  reporter  would  have  done.  And  the  news¬ 
paper  reporter  would  have  published,  "Clinton 
this,  and  Dole  that,  and  Kissinger  something 
else,"  without  the  slightest  hesitation.  In  this  so¬ 
ciety,  though,  when  you’re  in  public  life,  you’re 
fair  game.  I  mean,  they  can  really  go  after  you. 
And  an  anthropologist  only  feels  that  you’re  be¬ 
traying  a  friendship  if  you  go  too  far.  But  the 
sports  writers  have  it  right.  What  they  used  to 
say  was,  "There  is  no  cheering  in  the  press  box." 
And  I  think  I  would  mention  that  to  classes  in 
anthropology.  "You’re  not  cheering."  You’re  not 
an  advocate.  No  cheering  in  the  press  box.  You 
call  it  as  you  see  it  to  the  best  of  your  ability. 

Have  you,  though,  in  your  writing,  found  your¬ 
self  concerned  about  the  consequences  of  any¬ 
thing  you’re  writing? 
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Not  for  a  second. 

Is  it  because  you  think  they’re  not  going  to  read 
it? 

Yes.  [laughter]  Need  I  say  more!  If  some¬ 
body  wants  to  do  some  damage,  they  don’t  need 
me.  I  mean,  they  can  manage  very  well,  thank 
you,  without  any  assistance  from  Stan  Freed. 
They  don’t  need  that. 

But  if  you  were  going  to  make  a  Stan  Freed 
movie  on  the  culture  of  a  north  Indian  village, 
it  would  be  a  different  thing,  wouldn't  it? 

I  don’t  think  so.  No.  Where  does  all  this  sen¬ 
sitivity  come  from?  This  is  the  New  Age.  This  is 
the  New  Age,  and  I  don’t  buy  it  at  all.  These 
people  take  their  chances  in  life  just  like  every¬ 
body  else.  I’ll  give  them  the  pseudonyms,  and 
I’ll  keep  their  religious  pseudonym — that’s  it. 
And  if  that’s  not  enough,  OK,  I’ll  do  something 
else.  Look,  I  don’t  deal  with  this  foolishness.  It’s 
just  that  it  degrades  the  field.  The  more  it’s  done, 
the  more  useless  the  information  is  that  goes 
into  the  record. 

You've  got  to  try  to  be  analytical.  That’s  why 
I’d  want  to  be  an  outsider  always,  that’s  one  of 
the  reasons  I’d  want  to  be  an  outsider,  because 
there’s  not  this  temptation. 

The  Ku  Klux  Klan  here,  they’re  going  to  have 
a  march  or  something  in  New  York.  It’s  all  in  the 
papers.  So  somebody  that  feels  very  strongly, 
say,  about  race  relations,  and  an  American,  on 
the  editorial  page  they  can  let  their  feelings  show, 
but  it  also  shows  in  the  news.  The  New  York 
Times  is  absolutely  notorious  about  writing  edi¬ 
torials  in  the  guise  of  news  on  the  front  page, 
[laughter] 

U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  I  understand, 
did  not  for  a  minute  permit  unattributed  infor¬ 
mation,  but  I  don’t  know  if  they  have  been  able 
to  stick  with  that  or  not,  because  they’re  going 
to  miss  a  lot  of  scoops  and  quotes.  But  I  thought 
that  was  rather  commendable,  because  it’s 
unattributed  stuff. 

Something  was  withdrawn  from  the  St. 
Martin’s  Press.  What  was  that  book? 

Oh,  the  Bush  biography? 

They  turned  back  the  Bush  thing,  yes. 


That’s  an  incredible  story. 

Yes,  isn’t  it  though?  And  it  turned  out  to  have 
been  written  by  a  felon,  [laughter]  And  again, 
there  was  no  effort  made  on  the  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  to  check  it  out. 

And  this  was  not  so  long  ago.  This  wasn’t  like 
it  was  deep  in  history. 

No,  that’s  right.  Well,  they  finally  had  to  with¬ 
draw  it.  There  was  no  source  given  for  the  infor¬ 
mation,  except  anonymous  sources — a  college 
roommate  said  that,  "Something,  something, 
something,  something,"  without  any  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  sources. 

On  the  same  subject  of  being  more  of  an  out¬ 
sider  so  that  you  can  be  more  objective  .... 

Well,  you’re  not  emotionally  involved. 

You  spoke  about  being  affected  by  the  way  that 
the  Washoe  were  treated  when  you  were  work¬ 
ing  among  them  in  the  1950s. 

Yes,  I  was.  That’s  right.  Because  this  is  the 
United  States  after  all,  and  I  think  I  have  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  how  people  should  behave.  And  the 
people  that  were  doing  what  they  were  doing 
with  their  work  ...  it  didn’t  happen  every  time, 
but  the  episodes  just  grated  on  me. 

What  were  some  of  those  episodes?  Give  me  an 
example. 

Well,  Bertha  was  refused  service  in  a  restau¬ 
rant  once.  I  think  that  was  what  happened. 

Had  you  gone  in  with  her,  or  did  she  tell  you? 

No,  no.  She  told  me  about  it.  When  I  was 
with  her,  I  doubt  very  much  if  service  would  be 
refused,  because  then  I  would  be  refused  also, 
and  I  don’t  think  they’d  want  to  do  that.  In 
Gardnerville,  I  don’t  think  there  was  the  slight¬ 
est  possibility  that  any  store  or  any  restaurant 
would.  Otherwise,  you’re  losing  90  percent  of 
your  customers,  [laughter]  They’re  all  Washoe, 
Paiute,  this  and  that.  They’re  red. 

The  white  ranchers,  they  probably  go  to  San 
Francisco  or  Reno  or  wherever  to  buy  their 
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clothes  or  whatever.  But  a  couple  of  the  stories 
that  she  told  me,  she  was  hurt,  and  because  I 
thought  she  was  a  dear  friend  I  felt  that.  But  in 
India,  it’s  not  my  country,  since  the  low-caste 
man  is  refused  admission  to  a  temple,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  So  this  is  India.  I  suppose  that  it’s  incon¬ 
sistent  in  a  way,  but  I  should  be  able  to  general¬ 
ize  and  can't. 

I  Chink  it’s  an  interesting  distinction,  and  I  think 
it’s  one  that  maybe  people  intuit  about  the  field, 
but  they  don’t  really  come  out  and  say  it. 

Maybe,  yes.  So  then  the  answer  is,  "Well, 
what  happened  in  Germany  during  the  Second 
World  War?"  Naturally  I  react  very  strongly 
against  that,  and  that’s  one  reason  why  I  wouldn’t 
have  done  any  fieldwork  in  that  particular  context. 

But  that’s  so  unusual  that  there’s  not  ser¬ 
vice  in  a  restaurant  or  for  a  funeral.  Anyway, 
these  things  can  be  debated  until  the  cows  come 
home.  I  just  know  how  I  approach  it.  And  I  feel 
that  the  most  congenial  context  for  me  is  to  be 
an  outsider.  Doesn’t  solve  all  problems,  but  it 
solves  about  90  percent  of  them. 

So  you  were  never  really  tempted  to  go  back 
and  work  with  the  Washoe.  You  never  thought, 
"Ooh,  I  think  I’ll  go  back  and  do  a  project  with 
the  Washoe  someday. " 

What  kind  of  a  project? 

Well,  any  kind  of  study.  I  just  wonder,  when 
you  left  the  field  and  then  did  some  more  work 
and  came  here,  if  you  ever  thought  of  going 
back.  If  you  had  had  some  unfinished  business. 

Yes,  but  if  I  did  anything,  I  would  try  to  do  a 
real  good  history  of  the  tribe.  That’s  what  I  would 
do.  I  don’t  know  if  anybody  has  done  it.  It  seems 
an  obvious  thing  to  do.  It  seems  a  perfectly  ob¬ 
vious  thing  to  do.  But  going  through  graduate 
school,  I  was  never  directed  toward  the  riches 
that  lie  in  archives  sometimes,  and  my  God,  ar¬ 
chives  can  be  an  extraordinary  rich  source  of 
personal  letters — that  sort  of  thing.  Government 
reports  sometimes  are  a  rich  source. 

Well,  is  it  true  that  there  just  was  not  any  em¬ 
phasis  on  any  kind  of  ethnohistory  or  the  idea 
of  how  these  people  are  adapting? 


Yes,  well,  how  people  are  adapting.  You  were 
supposed  to  approach  it  through  fieldwork.  That 
was  the  big  battle  cry — fieldwork,  fieldwork, 
fieldwork.  That’s  the  essential  experience.  It’s 
the  definitive  anthropological  experience.  So  if 
you’re  going  through  graduate  school  at  Berke¬ 
ley  in  those  years,  you  wouldn’t  be  an  ethnogra¬ 
pher  or  ethnologist  without  it.  Back  in  the  army 
you’ve  got  to  get  out.  If  you  could  get  six  months 
in  Vietnam  on  your  GV,  that’s  a  big  aid  to  your 
future.  Combat  experience  is  the  ultimate  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  army.  Fieldwork  for  the  anthro¬ 
pologist  is  the  same  thing,  so  you  wouldn't  get 
that,  and  it  turns  you  away  from  archival  re¬ 
search. 

The  historians  are  so  much  better  at  it,  I 
think,  than  anthropologists  are  in  many  cases, 
so  the  histories  that  I’ve  read  are  just  excellent. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  research,  going  to 
the  archives  and  so  on,  I  just  am  open  mouthed 
at  what  some  of  these  historians  accomplished. 
There  may  be  anthropologists  who  have  done 
as  well,  but  offhand  I  can’t  think  of  any. 

Well,  it’s  interesting  that  the  anthropologist 
works  so  hard  at  coming  to  conclusions 
through  observing,  careful  observing  and 
analysis,  and  then  turns  the  page  and  finds  out 
somebody  just  wrote,  "This  is  the  way  it  hap¬ 
pened.  " 

Yes.  [laughter] 

And,  of  course,  that’s  wonderful  when  you  get 
congruence. 

Yes.  Of  course  it  is. 

I  also  caught  a  statement  you  made  in  your 
other  interview  done  for  the  Natural  History  Mu¬ 
seum,  that  you’d  said  that  the  Washoe  were  a 
sophisticated  people;  they  were  rural,  but  they 
were  sophisticated.  And  I  wondered  about  that, 
because  it  was  a  rather  interesting  distinction. 

Well,  they’re  rural,  yes,  but  they’re  not  hicks. 
They’re  not  yokels.  They  observe  several  cul¬ 
tures  in  mind,  and  that  gives  a,  to  my  mind,  con¬ 
siderable  sophistication.  Anglo  culture,  of  course, 
they’re  confronted  with  every  day.  Then  Washoe 
culture,  and  then  the  Paiute  are  always  hanging 
around,  and  so  they  knew  quite  a  bit  about  the 
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Paiute  and  the  Hispanics.  So  they  have  a  cross- 
cultural  view,  one  might  say,  or  they  can  take  a 
cross-cultural  view.  But  the  two  they  know  best 
are,  of  course,  Washoe  and  Anglo.  I  just  think 
that  having  one  foot  in  one  camp  and  one  foot 
in  the  other  camp  lends  a  certain  sophistica¬ 
tion.  But  you  can  gain  sophistication  in  other 
ways,  these  days,  with  television  and  all  that, 
but  in  those  days  it  was  direct  experience  and 
reading.  Well,  the  Washoe,  I  don’t  think,  were 
very  great  readers,  but  they  surely  got  a  lot  of 
direct  experience.  And,  of  course,  the  people 
with  their  life,  and  with  age,  they  accumulate  a 
great  deal  of  personal  experience.  Bertha  and 
Hank  were  not  kids,  after  all.  They  were  both  in 
their  seventies. 

So  just  going  through  life  infers  a  certain  .... 
When  you’re  twenty-four  years  old,  and  you’re 
talking  to  seventy-year-olds  who  live  in  two 
worlds,  it  doesn’t  take  you  long  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  there’s  a  sophistication. 

Did  working  with  two  seventy-year-olds  change 
your  attitude  about  old  people  in  general,  or 
did  you  consider  them  somehow  different  any¬ 
way?  I  don’t  know  how  much  contact  you  had 
with  the  older  generation  past  your  professors. 

Well,  of  course,  let’s  talk  about  the  profes¬ 
sors,  I  guess.  At  that  time,  my  parents  must  have 
been  in  their  middle  fifties,  something  like  that. 
That’s  not  old.  When  you’re  twenty  and  you  get 
up  around  sixty-five,  you  think  sixty-five  is  old. 
Now,  of  course,  I  think  that  eighty  is  old.  [laugh¬ 
ter]  That’s  where  I  keep  pushing  it  back.  But 
they  were  the  only  really  elderly  people  that  I’d 
ever  dealt  with  in  a  serious  way  about  anything. 

Did  it  make  you  curious  about  your  own  back¬ 
ground? 

Yes,  but  that  was  kind  of  impenetrable.  My 
parents  never  talked  about  it  much,  and  my 
parents  were  looking  to  the  future  for  their  chil¬ 
dren.  And  on  my  mother’s  side,  I’m  pretty  sure 
they  were  dead,  and  on  my  father’s  side,  they 
lived  at  a  distance  up  in  Toledo.  So  I  was  totally 
cut  off  from  that  generation.  It  was  my  parents 
and  aunts  and  uncles,  they  were  the  senior  gen¬ 
eration,  and  they  were  just  not  all  that  old — 
middle  fifties  or  something  like  that. 


What  did  your  parents  think  of  you  becoming 
an  anthropologist?  Did  that  fit  in  the  mold?  Was 
that  what  you  were  supposed  to  do  ? 

Well,  they’d  never  heard  of  anthropology.  I 
think  they  liked  the  idea  because  it  was  an  in¬ 
tellectual  activity. 

Jerry  Kelley,  he  was  a  linguist — Irish  obvi¬ 
ously.  [laughter]  I  don’t  really  have  to  tell  you, 
but  he  worked  in  India.  lie  always  made  the  com¬ 
ment  that  struck  me  as  rather  interesting.  He 
said,  "Irish  and  Jews  are  alike,  because  there’s 
two  kinds  of  Irish  and  there  are  two  kinds  of 
Jews.  There  are  the  education  Irish  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  Irish,  and  that  fits  beautifully  with  a  Jew¬ 
ish  saying,  'My  son  is  a  Professor  of  blank  at  blank 
Binghamton,  and  the  other  boy  has  a  lovely  little 
shop,"'  [laughter] 

It’s  that  kind  of  stuff.  My  next  younger 
brother,  he’s  really  the  brilliant  one  in  the  fam¬ 
ily.  He  was  such  a  brilliant  student  that  they 
made  him  an  offer  to  join  the  faculty  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  law  school.  Well,  he  wanted 
to  live  a  normal  life,  [laughter]  And  he  wanted 
to  make  some  money,  so  he  went  into  a  private 
firm.  But  my  mother,  knowing  how  brilliant  this 
particular  son  was,  was  rather  distraught.  She 
said,  "My  God,"  she  says,  "Couldn’t  you  at  least 
become  a  judge?"  You  know,  the  idea  that  just 
another  lawyer  making  a  lot  of  money,  what’s 
that?  The  idea  is  to  be  a  professor  in  a  law  school 
or  to  be  a  judge  or  something  similar.  In  other 
words,  go  up  the  next  step,  from  that  point  of 
view,  from  my  mother’s  point  of  view. 

When  I  published  my  first  paper  in  the 
American  Anthropologist,  the  first  paper  I  ever 
published,  my  father  bought  six.  He  didn’t  know 
about  reprints,  [laughter]  They  were  very  proud 
of  me,  you  see. 

So,  yes,  I  think  the  timing  was  happy  in  the 
direction  we  went,  and  there  was  never  any  criti¬ 
cism.  Financial  support,  when  it  was  needed,  was 
always  there.  There  was  none  of  that,  "If  you’re 
going  to  medical  school,  we’re  cutting  you  off. 
You  can  drive  a  taxi  cab  for  all  we  care."  No, 
there  was  none  of  that. 

The  other  thing  I  wanted  to  talk  about  in  the 
1 950s  was  the  McCarthy  era,  what  your  obser¬ 
vations  were  about  how  it  touched  Berkeley. 
Did  it  affect  you?  Did  you  know  anybody  that 
was  affected? 
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Oh,  of  course  I  did.  When  I  got  out  there  in 
1950,  I  guess,  I  worked  for  a  professor,  as  I  told 
you,  and  that’s  all  the  professors  seemed  to  be 
talking  about — the  loyalty  oath  controversy,  that 
was  the  focus  it  took.  That  is,  I  don’t  think  they 
were  particularly  worried  that  McCarthy  was 
chasing  Communists  in  the  State  Department 
or  anything  like  that,  but  the  spin-off,  the  result 
of  a  lot  of  that,  was  loyalty  oaths.  And  if  you 
wanted  to  keep  on  working  there,  you  signed  a 
loyalty  oath. 

And  what  did  the  loyalty  oath  say? 

Well,  that  you  would  uphold  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  or  something  like  that.  I  think  it  was  pretty 
innocuous. 

But  didn’t  you  have  to  say  that  you  were  not, 
and  never  had  been,  a  member  o  f  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party? 

I  don’t  remember  what  the  oath  actually  said. 
That  will  be  in  the  archives.  There  was  one  class 
of  employee,  though,  that  didn’t  sign  it.  I  forget 
who  they  were.  It  wasn’t  the  professors.  And  then 
some  individual  professors  refused  to  sign  it,  and 
they  went  off  and  got  jobs  elsewhere.  Later,  I 
understand,  they  came  back,  and  they  sort  of 
had  a  heroic  status  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
wouldn’t  sign  their  loyalty  oath.  But  your  aver¬ 
age  professor  with  a  mortgage  on  his  house  and 
a  couple  of  kids  to  educate  ....  And  salaries 
were  not  all  that  great.  In  those  days  $10,000 
was  a  lot  of  money,  so  you’re  just  not  going  to 
throw  a  job  away.  You  can’t  afford  to  be  heroic. 
But  people  were  bothered,  usually  by  the  fact 
that  they  had  to  be  practical,  and  they  couldn’t 
do  what  they  thought  was  right.  I  think  most  of 
them — maybe  not  all  of  them — felt  a  loyalty  oath 
was  simply  an  infringement  on  freedom,  on  aca¬ 
demic  freedom,  and  all  the  rest.  So  there  seemed 
to  be  endless  discussion  about  it. 

Had  people  been  fired?  Do  you  know  if  there 
was  any  talk  of  people  who  actually  had  to 
leave? 

Well,  when  they  left,  I  think  they  left  volun¬ 
tarily.  As  I  said,  these  professors  who  wouldn’t 
sign  simply  sought  positions  elsewhere,  and  they 
went  elsewhere.  The  university  history,  you’d 


have  to  look  into  it.  I  just  don’t  know,  because 
there  are  so  many  departments.  There  was  a 
huge,  huge  faculty. 

I  just  was  wondering  if  it  affected  how  you  did 
your  fieldwork,  when  you  did  it,  how  you  were 
counseled  to  do  it? 

Oh,  it  never  affected  the  fieldwork.  I  wasn’t 
even  aware  of  it.  The  reason  I  was  aware  of  it 
was  because  I  worked  for  a  professor  in  the  En¬ 
glish  department,  Josephine  Miles,  and  she  men¬ 
tioned  it  frequently  and  how  it  was  affecting  her 
colleagues,  the  professoriate  in  general.  And  I 
got  the  impression,  although  I  never  sat  in  on 
the  discussion,  because  I  was  just  a  student,  that 
the  faculty  did  talk  about  it  a  great  deal.  There 
were  meetings.  But  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  it  was  the  same  thing.  I  had  to  sign  a 
loyalty  oath  there,  too,  and  it  was  kind  of  amus¬ 
ing.  You  agreed  to  follow  the  Constitution  of 
North  Carolina  except  if  it  conflicts  with  the  fed¬ 
eral  Constitution.  Well,  it  conflicted  on  every 
point,  [laughter]  But  this  museum,  you  see,  is 
private,  so  loyalty  oaths  didn’t  come  into  the 
picture. 

Did  that  bother  you  at  all,  or  did  you  just  do  it 
because  it  was  .  .  .  ? 

Well,  I  didn’t  like  it  at  North  Carolina.  I  had 
to  sign  it  at  Berkeley,  but  I  don’t  even  remem¬ 
ber  the  context.  I  don’t  even  remember.  But  I 
do  remember  signing  it  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  and  I  didn’t  like  it,  of  course.  But, 
damn,  if  you’re  a  Rockefeller  you  can  afford  to 
be  heroic  in  situations,  but  if  you’re  not,  if  you 
need  the  money,  if  you  need  the  salary,  you’re 
not  going  to  be  a  fool. 

There  was  a  woman  here — I  remember 
meeting  her,  and  I  don’t  know  her  name,  and  it 
happened  long  ago.  But  it  was  some  sort  of  a 
civil  rights  dispute  or  something.  I  think  it  was 
in  the  City  University.  A  bunch  of  people  were 
signing  petitions  ,  and  she  had  signed,  because 
all  her  friends  were  signing.  But  it  turned  out 
that  all  her  friends  had  tenure  and  she  did  not, 
and  she  got  fired.  And  she  was  very,  very  bitter. 
She  felt  that  her  friends  had  betrayed  her,  and  I 
quite  agree  with  her.  Sure,  if  you've  got  tenure 
you  can  do  a  lot  of  things.  But  if  you  don’t  have 
tenure,  they  don’t  have  to  make  an  excuse;  they 
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just  let  you  go.  That’s  what  not  having  tenure 
means. 

Tell  me  something.  You  mentioned  that  in 
the  course  of  your  interviewing  you  felt  that  just 
about  everybody  is  dissatisfied  with  their  career. 
Tell  me  more  about  that. 

It’s  probably  premature,  bat  I  think  everyone 
I’ve  interviewed  has  had  some  major  disap¬ 
pointment  they’ve  dealt  with  in  their  careers. 

Such  as? 

Being  overburdened  with  administrative  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  I  think  that  was  the  number  one 
issue.  And  then,  actually,  this  is  a  great  segue 
to  my  next  question  because  Siskin  in  particu¬ 
lar,  when  I  interviewed  him — now  I  recognize 
he  comes  from  a  slightly  different  generation — 
spoke  at  great  length  about  the  anti-Semitism 
at  Yale  and  what  a  huge  impact  it  had  had  on 
Sapir  and  what  a  huge  impact  it  had  on  him, 
Siskin. 

Was  he  on  the  faculty?  Sapir  was. 

Sapir  was  on  the  faculty.  Siskin  was  a  student. 
But  I  don’t  think  he’d  mind  me  saying  he  idol¬ 
ized  Sapir,  as  all  the  people  I’ve  talked  to  that 
knew  him  did.  But  he  talked  a  lot  about  anti- 
Semitism.  You  had  said  earlier  that  it  was  some¬ 
thing  that  had  honestly  never  touched  you,  your 
career.  And  I  just  wondered,  is  that  true? 

What,  anti-Semitism?  Never  had  the  slight¬ 
est  effect.  Of  course,  you  hear  stories.  At  Berke¬ 
ley  I  think  they  were  interviewing  for  a  staff 
member — and  I  forget  where  I  heard  it — but 
somebody  groaned  and  said,  "Oh,  my  God,  are 
we  going  to  have  to  take  another  Jew?"  That  kind 
of  stuff.  When  I  got  to  New  York — that  was  in 
1960 — a  few  years  later  I  read  in  the  Times,  I 
think,  that  the  last  bastion  of  anti-Semitism  at 
Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton  had  fallen.  And  that 
bastion  was  that  no  Jew  would  be  given  the  per¬ 
manent  appointment  in  the  English  Departments 
in  those  universities.  But  since  then,  Princeton 
had  a  Jewish  president  for  a  long  time,  and  I 
think  Harvard  had  one,  and  maybe  Yale.  The 
anti-Semitism  was  there,  but  I  don’t  think  it  ever 
affected  me  in  the  slightest. 


Let’s  see.  There  used  to  be  a  fraternity  song 
they  sang  at  the  Harvard- Yale-Princeton  circle. 
"Harvard’s  run  by  millionaires,  Yale  is  run  by 
booze,  Cornell’s  run  by  farmers’  sons,  Colum¬ 
bia  is  run  by  Jews."  [laughter]  There’s  another 
verse:  "Give  a  cheer  for,  Baxter  Street,  and  some¬ 
thing,  something  else,  and  when  the  little 
sheenies  die  their  souls  go  straight  to  Hell." 
[laughter]  I’ve  forgotten  the  thing,  but  it  wasn’t 
nice.  But  I  do  like  the  first  verse:  "Cornell’s  run 
by  farmers’  sons,  but  Yale  is  run  by  booze." 
[laughter] 

And  then  to  get  back  to  answer  your  ques¬ 
tion  about  disappointments — that’s  only  fair.  The 
first  issue,  I  think,  was  administrative  responsi¬ 
bilities,  and  I’d  say  the  second  one  was  the  poli¬ 
tics,  getting  chewed  up  by  the  politics  of 
academia. 

Yes.  Oh,  by  the  way,  anti-Semitism  affected 
me  only  in  the  sense  that  a  low-level  anxiety  .... 
I  thought,  mistakenly  as  it  turns  out,  that  my 
career  would  be  limited  to  possibly  junior  col¬ 
leges  in  the  California  system  or  something  like 
that.  That  is,  I  would  always  be  a  rung  farther 
down  in  the  occupational  prestige  hierarchy  than 
I  would  otherwise.  I  can  remember  thinking  that. 

Now,  why  would  you  think  that? 

Because  growing  up  in  my  family — and  I 
don’t  think  my  family  is  at  all  unique — the  thing 
was  a  Jewish  man  has  to  work  for  himself;  you 
can’t  work  for  anybody  else,  because  you’ll  never 
get  ahead.  And  this  was  said,  of  course,  in  a  small¬ 
town,  mid-western  context  where  all  the  Jewish 
men  had  their  own  stores.  Very  few  worked  for 
anybody  else.  And  then  again,  one  of  the  stories 
that  circulated  in  my  family,  for  example,  was 
about  one  of  our  uncles,  who  would  never  have 
to  be  a  vice  president  in  a  big  firm.  But  it’s  not 
because  of  his  Jewishness.  I  found  out  later  that 
he  was  a  drunk,  [laughter]  But  it  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Jewishness,  ethnicity,  I  don’t  think.  Of 
course,  that  didn’t  help,  but  in  addition  to  his 
drinking,  which  was  severe,  my  cousin — his 
name  was  Verunkle — said  that  they’d  go  out  to 
the  golf  course,  and  they’d  start  playing  golf;  he 
would  have  a  fifth  of  scotch  with  him,  and  by 
the  eighteenth  hole  the  scotch  was  all  gone.  He’d 
go  around  the  golf  course,  and  it’s  a  wonder  he 
didn’t  kill  somebody,  [laughter] 
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And  he  was  also  living  with  a  woman  who 
wasn’t  his  wife.  Well,  in  those  days,  I  guarantee 
you  if  you  were  doing  that  you  kept  a  low  pro¬ 
file,  because  it  was  frowned  on. 

I  don’t  think  the  youngsters  today  can  quite 
understand  that.  In  the  fall  semester  they  bring 
home  Jimmy.  "Gee,  I’m  living  with  Jimmy."  They 
introduce  him  to  their  parents,  but  then  the 
spring  semester  they  bring  home  Tommy,  [laugh¬ 
ter]  I  mean,  it’s  just  one  after  the  other. 

But  there  was  nothing  in  the  Department  of 
Anthropology  or  in  the  profession,  where  you  d 
been  counseled  to  keep  a  low  profile? 

No.  No.  Never ,  never,  never.  I  cannot  think 
of  a  single  thing  that  I  have  been  denied.  Not 
one  single  thing. 

It  was  just  an  impression  that  you  grew  up 
with. 

It  came  from  my  background.  But  it  wasn’t 
out  there.  There  was  no  boogeyman  out  there. 
Don’t  forget,  when  I  grew  up,  Hitler  was  going 
strong.  But  I  cannot  honestly  think  of  a  single 
thing  that  I’ve  been  denied.  My  father  was  all 
upset  because  we  couldn’t  join  the  country  club. 
He  wanted  us  to  have  a  swimming  pool  to  swim 
in.  I  was  very  thankful  we  couldn’t.  I  felt  that 
that  social  level  was  just  too  fast.  It  was  too  fast 
a  track  for  me.  I  was  very  shy  and  naive.  I  didn’t 
want  any  part  of  it. 

But  professionally,  never,  never.  Now,  let  me 
see,  when  Harry  Shapiro  was  hired,  he  was  not 
the  first  Jew  in  the  department.  Lowie  was  Jew¬ 
ish.  Lowie  was  here.  But  Harry  Shapiro  was 
hired.  Clark  Wissler  was  out  in  Australia  at  the 
time,  or  maybe  it  was  Hawaii,  I  forget,  but  any¬ 
way,  he  was  out  somewhere.  And  Bella  Weitzner 
wrote  him  about  the  fact  that  Harry  came  in, 
and  I  guess  he  was  interviewed.  The  letter  is  in 
our  archive.  Anyway,  the  gist  of  it  was  that  they 
were  going  to  hire  him  despite  the  fact  that  he 
was  Jewish. 

Now,  that  goes  back.  Harry  was  hired  here 
in  the  early  1920s,  I  think,  so  that  is  a  long,  long 
time  ago,  but  that  particular  point  did  come  up. 
Harry  was  a  Boston  Brahman.  That  is  what  he 
was.  He  went  to  Boston  Latin  School,  for  god's 
sakes.  He  went  to  Harvard,  undergraduate  and 


Ph.D.,  and  he  had  that  elegant  air  about  him. 
You  know,  he  was  really  a  Boston  Brahman. 

And  he  hired  you. 

And  he  hired  me,  yes.  And  now,  let’s  see, 
Enid  Schildkrout  is  Jewish,  and  I’m  Jewish.  I’m 
trying  to  think  over  the  staff  that  we  have  here. 
And  I  think  that’s  just  about  it.  Dick  Gould’s  fa¬ 
ther  was  Jewish,  if  that  counts  for  anything, 
[laughter]  [Richard  "Dick"  Gould  is  now  profes¬ 
sor  of  anthropology  at  Brown  University.] 

It’s  like  Hillary  Clinton. 

[laughter]  What  do  you  mean? 

She  had  this  guy  who  married  her  aunt  or 
something  like  that,  [laughter] 

So  anyway,  now  we  have  a  Jewish  president; 
of  course,  Ellen  Futter  is  Jewish.  And  a  lot  of 
the  top  administrative  staff  is,  because  she 
brought  them  in.  I  don’t  think  we  ever  had  a 
Jewish  director,  though.  I  can’t  think  of  one. 

You  mean  director  of  the  museum  ? 

Well,  we  used  to  operate  with  an  unpaid 
president  and  a  managing  director.  Now,  we  have 
a  paid  president  who  is  the  Chief  Administra¬ 
tive  Officer.  And  that’s  Ellen  Futter. 

No,  it  never  affected  me  personally,  and  I 
think  that  the  museum  stands  up  pretty  well  on 
those  grounds,  certainly  as  compared  to  the 
Harvard- Yale-Princeton  group.  So  I  don’t  think  I 
have  any  complaints  at  all. 

And  your  prof essors  actually  recommended  you 
for  the  job  in  North  Carolina  when  you  were  in 
India,  is  that  correct? 

Yes,  they  recommended  me  there,  and  they 
recommended  me  here.  Mandelbaum  was  well 
known  here.  He  did  his  Ph.D.  dissertation  on 
the  Cree,  and  it  was  more  or  less  under,  I  think, 
Wissler,  who  used  to  go  up  to  Yale  two  days  a 
week.  He  went  up  on  the  weekends.  So 
Mandelbaum  was  known  to  Wissler,  of  course, 
and  Harry  Shapiro,  and  I  had  taken  a  lot  of  work 
from  Mandelbaum.  So  I’m  sure  that  he  gave  me 
a  hardy  recommendation,  and  because  he  was 
known  here  by  everybody,  that  counted.  The 
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North  Carolina  job,  again,  was  just  a  one-year 
spot,  but  the  faculty  certainly  were  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  getting  me  that  job,  because  I  never  inter¬ 
viewed  for  it.  I  was  out  in  India,  and  it  was  all 
done  through  the  mail.  So  when  I  came  back  I 
had  a  job.  I’ve  never  wanted  for  a  job. 

Now,  what  was  the  gap  between  getting  your 
thesis  done  and  going  to  India? 

There  was  no  gap.  I  graduated  in  September 
of  1957 — I  never  got  the  diploma;  I  got  a  piece 
of  paper  that  said  all  requirements  had  been  fin¬ 
ished,  but  they  had  not  yet  had  the  ceremony — 
and  that  was  it.  It  was  like  a  day  later  that  we’d 
left  Berkeley  to  go  to  India. 

And  what  grant  was  that,  an  NSF? 

Yes,  when  we  first  went  out  it  was  a  Social 
Science  Research  Council  grant,  and  then  while 
we  were  out  there  we  got  a  National  Science 
Foundation  grant. 

And  what  made  you  choose  north  India?  How 
did  you  get  your  village,  basically? 

Well,  it  was  sort  of  a  network  of  people.  Let 
me  see.  Kim  Marriott  was  at  Berkeley  as  a  post¬ 
doctoral  fellow.  [Me Kim  Marriott,  professor  of 
anthropology  at  the  University  of  Chicago.]  And 
there  was  another  chap  there  in  the  Poli-sci 
Department.  I  forget  his  first  name.  Ilis  last  name 
was  Park.  Anyway,  there  were  a  number  of 
people  who  were  involved  in  activities  in  north 
India,  and  I  guess  I  just  sort  of  fell  into  that.  And 
then  the  Indian  language  that  I  studied — there 
was  not  much  of  an  opportunity  to  study  Indian 
language  in  those  days,  but  it  was  Hindi,  so  that 
puts  you  in  the  north  or  in  central  India.  There 
are  many  places  you  could  go.  Anyway,  we  just 
went  to  the  north. 

Did  you  have  to  go  through  some  government 
red  tape? 

We  do  now,  but  then  you  just  went  over  to 
the  Indian  embassy.  You  picked  up  your  visa  al¬ 
most  the  same  day.  You  just  went  over  there 
and  they  gave  you  your  visa.  They  wanted  to 
know  if  you  had  money,  so  you  showed  them 


the  grant,  and  then  off  you  went.  We  were  helped 
by  the  Ford  Foundation.  The  Ford  Foundation 
was  very  active  then,  and  the  money  that  they 
gave  was  significant  to  the  Indians,  so  the  Indi¬ 
ans  treated  the  Ford  Foundation  people  with  kid 
gloves.  We  had  a  contact  in  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion,  and  that  led  to  contacts  with  government 
officials,  high  government  officials,  in  the  Delhi 
administration.  So,  one  thing  leads  to  another. 

Yes,  but  you  needed  those  contacts.  You  couldn’t 
have  just  done  what  you  did  in  Washoe  coun¬ 
try. 

Well,  and  if  you  try  to  go  there  and  you  just 
try  to  walk  around,  land  in  a  village,  you’re  go¬ 
ing  to  have  a  lot  of  trouble.  You  have  to  have  an 
entree. 

Kim  Marriott  tried  that,  and  he  was  run  out 
of  several  villages.  And  finally,  as  he  is  being  run 
out  of  the  umpteenth  village — Kim  is  an  out¬ 
standing  anthropologist — there  was  a  fellow  for 
another  village  who  was  observing  the  whole 
thing,  so  he  came  up  to  Kim,  and  he  said,  "Look, 
these  people  are  a  bunch  of  yokels.  They  don’t 
know  how  to  treat  anybody."  [laughter]  lie  said, 
"Now,  you  come  to  my  village." 

So  Kim  went  to  his  village,  and  that’s  how 
he  got  started.  An  insider  got  him  in.  Octavio 
Romano  used  to  say  that  the  standard  reaction 
to  an  anthropologist  is,  from  the  point  of  the 
natives,  "Who  are  those  evil  people?  What  ter¬ 
rible  things  are  they  doing  in  that  village?  Why 
aren’t  they  doing  them  in  my  village?"  [laugh¬ 
ter]  So  I  always  thought  that  sums  it  up  pretty 
well. 

Now,  was  that  somebody  that  was  working  in 
India? 

No,  the  guy  that  told  me  that,  he  worked  in 
Mexico.  It  was  at  Berkeley.  That  has  stuck  in 
my  mind  for  fifty  years,  and,  "Why  aren’t  they 
doing  it  in  my  village?"  [laughter]  "What  ter¬ 
rible  things  are  they  doing  here?"  The  trouble  is 
too  many  anthropologists  buy  the,  "What  ter¬ 
rible  things  are  we  doing  in  their  village?"  with¬ 
out  realizing  that  you’re  just  a  source  of  great 
entertainment  to  the  villagers,  and  they’d  love 
to  have  you  hanging  around. 
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Now,  was  that  research  problem  oriented?  Did 
you  have  a  problem  when  you  went  into  the 
village? 

Oh,  yes,  it  was  very  vague,  but  the  idea  was 
to  see  what  the  semi-urban  rural  relationships 
were  and  see  how  the  rural  areas  were  being  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  urban,  by  the  big  open  city,  be¬ 
cause  you  assume  that  the  influences  would  flow 
outward  from  the  city,  modernization  and  all  the 
rest.  The  political  power  was  in  the  city,  and 
they  could  direct  change.  So  that  was  the  gen¬ 
eral  problem. 

Well,  you  were  sort  of  interested  in  urbaniza¬ 
tion  anyway,  weren’t  you? 

Yes,  some.  Yes. 

Because,  there’s  a  lot  of  resonance  with  how 
you  talk  about  the  changes  in  Springfield. 

Yes.  I’m  interested  in  that  kind  of  thing.  Defi¬ 
nitely. 

And  it  certainly  fits  in  with  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion-type  agenda. 

Yes.  It  fitted  into  the  context  of  the  times. 
There  were  certain  problems  that  were  studied 
then,  that  are  probably  no  longer.  And  now  it’s 
all  equality  and  that  kind  of  stuff,  and  the  role  of 
women,  women’s  roles.  Various  things  of  that 
nature. 

So  research  is  still  problem  oriented;  it’s  just 
that  the  problems,  the  topics,  are  different,  is 
that  right? 

Yes,  well,  the  topics  are  different.  In  research 
they’ve  always  emphasized  problem-oriented 
research  in  anthropology,  at  least  since  I’ve  been 
in  it.  But  a  smart  anthropologist  does  two  things. 
You  strike  at  targets  of  opportunity.  We  were  out 
there  in  India,  for  example,  when  a  village  elec¬ 
tion  came  along,  so  you  drop  whatever  you’re 
doing,  and  you  cover  the  election.  That’s  one 
thing,  a  target  of  opportunity.  And  the  second 
thing  is  you  do  a  general  ethnography.  What¬ 
ever  else  you’re  doing,  you  do  a  general  ethnog¬ 
raphy.  You  have  to  do  that,  because  that  will 


live  longer.  The  problem-oriented  research  is  go¬ 
ing  to  go  out  of  fashion  in  three  or  four  years  or 
ten  years,  something  like  that,  but  the  ethnog¬ 
raphy  will  grow  in  value  as  the  years  pass. 

And  just  define  what  you  mean  by  ethnogra¬ 
phy  for  me. 

A  general  descriptive  ethnography  dealing 
with  standard  topics:  kinship,  marriage,  religion, 
social  organization,  political  life,  family  life, 
childbirth,  old  age,  whatever.  Just  the  standard 
categories.  That’s  what  you  have  to  do. 

I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  what  your  orien¬ 
tation  was  toward  teaching  students,  having 
just  come  fresh  from  the  field.  I  mean,  you’ve 
had  two  field  experiences,  and  now  you  ’re  faced 
with  a  sea  of  faces,  presumably,  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina.  I  want  to  know  what 
your  orientation  was  to  teaching,  or  were  you 
just  filling  someone’s  shoes? 

I  was  filling  someone’s  shoes.  The  orienta¬ 
tion  was  to  just  get  through  the  day.  [laughter] 
When  you’re  beginning  teaching,  it’s  survival,  is 
what  it  amounts  to  [laughter] — and  trying  not 
to  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  which  can  easily  hap¬ 
pen  because  you’re  just  too  close  to  your  stu¬ 
dent  years.  You  haven’t  matured  yet.  And,  of 
course,  the  students  sometime  sense  it — fre¬ 
quently  sense  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  They  did 
these  student  evaluations.  I  was  there  to  pass 
out  the  forms,  and  I  got  the  forms  back,  and  two 
or  three  said  that  I  was  very  nervous.  Well,  I 
was  very  nervous,  so  they  were  quite  right. 

But  what  you  spew  out  during  your  first  few 
years  is  pretty  much  what  you  heard  in  gradu¬ 
ate  school,  or  at  least  that’s  how  it  was  for  me. 
But  had  I  stuck  with  it  longer — I  only  did  a  year — 
you  develop,  your  courses  become  richer  and 
deeper  in  what  you  can  offer  the  students.  And 
then  in  relation  to  that,  you  branch  out  with 
other  courses.  Ruth  [Freed]  taught  for,  twenty, 
twenty -five  years,  and  she  was  always  adding  to 
her  courses  constantly  and  teaching  new 
courses,  because  she  said  she  would  be  bored 
stiff  giving  the  same  courses  year  after  year  af¬ 
ter  year.  So  she  would  work  up  a  fresh  course 
every  once  in  awhile. 
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Do  you  remember  the  text  that  was  used? 

Well,  I  went  down  to  North  Carolina,  and  I 
used  a  text  with  which  I  was  familiar.  That  was 
Herskovits’s  Man  and  His  Works. 

John  Ilonigmann  was  on  the  staff  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  one  of  the  good 
anthropologists  of  his  era,  and  he  wrote  a  text, 
but  I’ve  never  used  it.  I’ve  never  read  it.  It  was 
not  in  one  of  my  courses  at  Berkeley,  and  I  just 
didn’t  feel  I  had  enough  time  to  try  to  familiar¬ 
ize  myself  with  John’s  text,  but  I  knew 
Herskovits’s  text.  And  when  I  went  to  graduate 
school  there  were  three  texts,  and  you  used  one 
or  the  other  or  all  three  of  them.  One  of  them 
was  Linton.  Herskovits’s  was  Man  and  His 
Works ;  Ralph  Linton’s,  The  Study  of  Man,  and 
the  other  one,  of  course,  was  Kroeber’s  Anthro¬ 
pology.  And  that’s  about  all  there  was.  And  then 
Harry  Iloijer  and  Ralph  Beals  wrote  a  text.  [An 
Introduction  to  Anthropology]  That,  I  think,  was 
the  first  of  the  new  generation  of  texts,  although 
there  may  have  been  others,  and  then  there  was 
just  a  flood.  It  was  just  a  flood  of  texts. 

Now,  what  made  you  gravitate  towards 
Herskovits’s  rather  than  Kroeber  or  Linton? 

Because  I  was  familiar  with  it.  Kroeber  was 
difficult  to  read;  it  was  sort  of  a  job.  Ilerskovits 
was  just  a  more  readable  text  with  less  detail  in 
it.  And  if  you  had  to  rank  them  from  the  point 
of  view  of  difficulty  and  amount  of  information 
and  so  on,  Kroeber’s  should  be  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult,  then  Herskovits’s,  and  then  Linton. 
Kluckhohn  weighed  in  with  something  called  The 
Mirror  for  Man,  which  I  thought  was  rather  poor. 
Those  were  the  texts,  so  I  used  Ilerskovits  in 
the  introductory  course.  I  forget  what  I  used  in 
the  India  course.  I  taught  an  India  course,  but  I 
can’t  remember  what  I  used. 

Oh,  you  did  teach  a  course  on  India.  Did  you 
enjoy  teaching  the  Indian  work? 

I  didn’t  enjoy  one  more  than  the  other.  Oh, 
I  think  I  enjoyed  the  Indian  course  more  than 
the  other,  because  I  could  bring  in  my  own  re¬ 
search.  I  think  I  would  have  been,  at  the  under¬ 
graduate  level,  a  little  bit  above  average. 


As  a  teacher? 

I  would  never  have  been  a  star.  At  the  gradu¬ 
ate  level  I  think  I  would  have  been  better 

Because  of  the  mentor  you  could  be? 

There  are  smaller  classes,  and  you  don’t  have 
to  be  a  showman  to  be  accepted  by  graduates. 

With  undergraduates,  you  have  to  keep  them 
awake. 

That’s  right.  And  Ruth  said,  "Boy,  you’ve  got 
to  be  a  showman  in  front  of  those  classes."  She 
was  good  at  it.  She  was  really  good.  But  it  takes 
a  lot  out  of  you. 

But  you  have  to  be  a  showman.  And  every 
department  has  got  to  have  one.  If  you  don’t, 
your  enrollment  is  going  to  fall  off,  and  there’s  a 
lot  of  unpleasant  consequences  to  that.  They 
may  cut  funds,  you  don’t  get  your  professorships. 
You’ve  got  to  keep  your  enrollment  up.  So  if 
you’ve  got  a  star,  put  that  person  in  front  of  the 
class.  Absolutely.  But  the  star  may  not  like  it. 
He  or  she  might  want  to  be  in  the  graduate 
courses  or  do  research.  They  can’t  say,  "Look, 
we  need  you." 

Some  of  the  time  there  are  professors  that 
will  just  kill  the  program.  They’re  so  absolutely 
boring,  and  they  could  kill  your  program  and 
knock  your  enrollment  down  now.  Well,  the 
university  people  can  tell  you  more  about  this 
than  I  can,  but  I  would  want  to  keep  that  enroll¬ 
ment  up,  because  it’s  critical.  Ruth  was  con¬ 
stantly  faced  with  that,  especially  at  Seton  Hall 
University.  All  universities,  as  a  rule,  have  to 
have  a  certain  number  of  people.  The  number 
may  be  different  at  various  universities;  it  might 
be  six  at  one  university,  eight  in  another.  But 
the  number  of  students  you  have  in  your  class 
is  important,  which  leads  to  a  conflict  of  inter¬ 
est  if  you’re  advising  students.  There’s  always  a 
tendency  to  try  to  get  them  into  your  class  rather 
than  Joe’s  class  [laughter] . 

Well,  anyway,  that’s  the  business,  and  I’m 
certainly  glad  I’m  here.  Boy,  oh,  boy.  What  a 
break.  Whew.  I’ve  never  had  the  slightest  desire 
to  go  to  the  university.  Never,  never,  never. 
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But  there  is  sort  of  a  disjunct  between  the  uni¬ 
versity  world  and  the  museum  world,  isn’t 
there,  in  the  profession? 

Yes.  Well,  you  can  move  from  one  to  the 
other  very  easily  if  you  want  to.  We’ve  had  sev¬ 
eral  on  the  staff  here:  Wendy  Bennett  went  from 
the  museum  up  to  Yale;  Wissler,  part  time  at 
Yale.  Several  people  here.  Harry  Shapiro  and 
Margaret  Mead  taught  for  years  and  years  and 
years  out  at  Columbia. 

So  there’s  not  quite  that  disjunction,  as  far 
as  personnel  goes,  but  from  my  point  of  view, 
yes,  I  think  there  is.  As  I  probably  mentioned 
earlier  on,  when  I  came  to  the  museum,  I  sud¬ 
denly  found  I  was  using  and  reading  authors 
about  whom  I’d  heard  nothing  in  graduate 
school,  [laughter] 

Frances  Dinsmore,  for  example,  comes  to 
mind.  She  never  generated  any  books,  as  far  as 
I  know,  but  her  monographs  in  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology,  they’re  very  important 
monographs  on  the  Chippewa,  and  so  on.  She 
wrote  a  lot  of  them.  And  I  think  one  of  the  finest 
things  .  .  .  well,  she  was  not  a  museum  person, 
but  Jean  Weltfish  wrote  a  book  on  the  Pawnee, 
which  I  just  think  is  awfully,  awfully  good.  Jean 
never  got  very  far  making  it  in  terms  of  good 
jobs  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  but  she  sure  wrote  a 
good  book.  And  then  she  made  a  mistake  with 
the  title.  The  title  of  the  book  is  The  Lost  Uni¬ 
verse,  so  now  that  everything  is  in  computers, 
you  type  in  "Pawnee,"  you’re  not  going  to  get 
anything.  But  if  you’re  an  astronomer  and  you 
press  "universe,"  then  you  suddenly  find  your¬ 
self  with  this  book  on  Pawnee  religion,  [laugh¬ 
ter] 

It  sounds  like  at  the  museum,  the  people  that 
you  were  reading  ....  Well,  what  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  point  of  view? 

It’s  simply  that  in  the  museum  world  eth¬ 
nography  is  critical.  In  the  university  world 
theory  is  critical,  and  I  think  that’s  the  major 
difference. 

So  you  don’t  think  visitors  would  come  pour¬ 
ing  through  the  door  to  hear  what  different 
people’s  theories  are  about? 


Maybe  across  the  street.  They’d  go  over  to 
the  Met.  Here,  they’d  take  one  look  around  and 
off  they  go.  The  Met  just  opened  a  show  on  the 
Near  East,  and  I  went  to  the  opening.  You  never 
can  really  see  the  exhibit,  but  all  the  label  copy 
was  factual  and  historical.  Now  I’m  sure  that 
people  have  generated  theories — no  end  of  theo¬ 
ries — about  the  Middle  East.  But  I  sure  didn’t 
see  any  of  it  in  the  label  copy  that  I  looked  at. 
Whereas,  conceivably,  if  you  picked  up  a  book, 
you’d  see  a  lot  of  that:  the  origins  of  agriculture, 
because  the  population  increased  or  something 
and  they  couldn’t  hunt  gazelles  or  whatever  they 
were  doing  before  that.  But  it’s  history,  and  it’s 
metallurgy  development,  and  they  talk  about  the 
metallurgy. 

And  I  think  on  the  university  side  of  it  that 
would  be  the  direction  that  they  could  have 
taken.  But  oh,  those  marvelous,  marvelous  eth¬ 
nographic  papers.  One  of  the  best  papers  on  the 
potlatch  ....  Now,  I’ll  bet  when  it’s  taught  in 
university,  it’s  all  theory,  all  theory,  all  theory. 
But  one  of  the  best  papers  that  I  ever  saw  was 
practical,  it’s  descriptive,  it’s  comprehensive.  It’s 
just  a  beautiful,  beautiful  job.  Just  excellent.  And 
what  university  is  using  this  in  a  class?  Maybe 
at  the  graduate  level. 

Or  someone  doing  research. 

Yes,  somebody  doing  research  on  the  pot¬ 
latch  in  the  village.  Yes,  super  job.  And  there’s 
all  kinds  of  stuff  like  that  tucked  away  in  the 
literature  that,  on  the  instructional  level  of  uni¬ 
versities,  doesn’t  rise  to  the  surface,  but  at  the 
research  level  it  undoubtedly  does.  I  mean,  the 
professors  that  are  doing  research  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  area,  they’ve  got  to  use  this  stuff. 

And  you  do  a  lot  of  research  to  write  copy  for 
text,  right,  for  exhibits? 

Yes,  that’s  right.  That’s  right.  And  you’ve  got 
to  have  it  for  that,  but  you’ve  got  to  have  it  just 
to  make  the  exhibit.  Museum  collections  come 
in  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Our  Eskimo  collection 
from  the  Hudson  Bay  region,  a  lot  of  that  was 
collected  by  a  whaling  captain  who  had  a  con¬ 
nection  with  Franz  Boas.  His  name  was  Comer. 
Anyway,  he  collected  stuff,  and  he  sent  it  back, 
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but  a  lot  of  it,  he  didn’t  quite  know  what  it  was; 
nobody  knew  quite  what  it  was.  When  I  was  do¬ 
ing  the  Eskimo  exhibit  here,  my  impression  was 
that  about  20  percent  of  the  catalog  entries  were 
either  wrong  or  useless.  That  is,  "ivory  object." 
That  kind  of  stuff.  Or,  "It’s  one  of  the  ceremo¬ 
nial  items."  [laughter] 

Then  there  was  an  ethnography  called  The 
Material  Culture  of  the  Copper  Eskimo.  With¬ 
out  that  I’d  have  been  lost.  Diamond  Jenness 
just  went  through  the  roster  of  material  culture; 
this  is  what  this  is,  and  this  is  what  that  is. 

And  for  Alaska,  you’ve  got  two  absolutely 
splendid  monographs,  I’ve  got  them  on  my  shelf. 
And  again,  it’s  the  same  thing  that  you  surely  do 
not  get  out  of  the  university  side. 

And  you  sure  don’t  get  it  out  of  articles  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  American  Anthropologist,  [laugh¬ 
ter] 

No.  My  God,  no.  Well,  that  point  of  view, 
they’re  doing  something  else;  they’re  not  pub¬ 
lishing  day  to  day.  They  won’t  do  it  here  for  five 
thousand  anthropologists.  You  can’t  do  that,  a 
paper  on  Eskimo  harpoons.  So,  yes,  the  museum 
world  is  quite  a  bit  different. 

And  a  very  congenial  one  for  you,  it  sounds  like. 

For  me  it’s  very  congenial.  But  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  museums  and  universities,  on  the 
one  hand,  there  are  differences,  but  on  the  other 
hand  it’s  pretty  close.  If  that  were  not  so,  people 
could  not  move  from  one  to  the  other. 

Conceivably,  would  it  be  easier  to  go  from 
museums  to  universities?  Probably  it  would  be, 
because  people  in  museums,  they’ve  gone 
through  university,  so  they  know  what  the 
university’s  atmosphere  is  like.  But  the  profes¬ 
sors  have  never  been  in  a  museum,  so  they’re 
starting  from  scratch. 

Do  you  think  it’s  important  for  "ethnographers" 
to  have  experience  in  more  than  one  culture, 
as  you  have? 

Well,  I  think  that  with  my  experience  with 
the  Washoe  before  I  went  to  India,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  it  was  not  being  confronted  with  a  cul¬ 


ture  but  being  confronted  with  a  field  situation. 
That’s  where  the  carryover  was.  In  other  words, 
in  field  situations,  you  have  the  same  problems 
dealing  with  the  informants,  getting  information, 
and  so  on.  So  from  that  point  of  view,  it’s  a  prac¬ 
tical  experience. 

So  the  practical  experience  was  good,  but  it 
didn’t  make  you  a  better  ethnographer  because 
you’ve  researched  two  different  groups.  Well, 
you’ve  done  more  than  two. 

We  went  to  the  Navajo,  and  there’s  no  con¬ 
nection  between  the  Navajo  and  the  Indians  re¬ 
searched.  The  only  way  there’s  a  connection  is 
if  you’re  pursuing  the  same  problem  in  several 
cultures — two  or  three  cultures — then,  yes.  But 
in  our  case,  it  was  just  the  practical  point  of  view. 
Practical. 

Did  your  peer  group  tend  to  have  more  than 
one  specialty  or  not? 

I  don’t  think  so.  Well,  there  was  a  period 
when  just  about  everybody  got  their  start  with 
North  American  Indians.  And  Ed  Harper,  who 
went  to  southern  India,  he  did  a  study  of  the 
Paiute,  he  did  some  work  with  North  American 
Indians.  Did  Margaret  Mead?  Oscar  Lewis  did  a 
Ph.D.  dissertation — it  was  a  library  disserta¬ 
tion — on  some  tribe  and  then  became  famous 
for  going  to  Tepoztlan,  where  Redfield  had  been. 
So  a  lot  of  people  got  their  start  with  North 
American  Indians.  Well,  we  certainly  did. 
Mandelbaum  did.  He  said  frankly  in  his  intro¬ 
ductions  that  after  the  experience  with  North 
American  Indians  he  just  moved  on  to  other 
things.  He  says  he’s  dropped  what  he’d  been 
doing  with  North  American  Indians,  and  off  he 
went  to  India.  Changing  streams  completely. 
There  was  no  connection  between  the  Gree  and 
what  he  did  in  India,  except  the  carryover  of 
field  experience  techniques  and  how  to  proceed. 

Now,  to  completely  switch  gears  here,  I  just 
wondered  if  you  could  expand  a  little  bit.  You’re 
one  of  the  few  people  I’ve  talked  to  who  actu¬ 
ally  knew  Margaret  Mead,  and  she  s  such  a  lu¬ 
minary. 


Yes. 
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I  just  wondered  if  you’d  be  willing  to  describe 
what,  in  your  opinion,  made  her  so  great,  or 
effective. 

Well,  when  I  knew  Margaret — the  adjective 
is  not  used  very  frequently  anymore — but  she 
was  wise;  she  was  a  wise  old  owl.  [laughter]  And 
why  do  we  say  "wise  old  owl"  like  that?  I  don’t 
know. 

It  must  be  the  eyes.  I  don’t  know. 

[laughter]  Yes,  I  guess  whatever.  Maybe  the 
look  is  inscrutable,  I  don’t  know.  Anyway,  she 
was,  and  she  was  also  a  mensch,  if  you  know 
that  expression.  You  hear  it  in  New  York  all  the 
time.  "He’s  a  real  mensch."  It  means  he’s  a  real 
decent  person,  a  real  solid  person.  "Mensch" 
means  man.  In  German  and  Yiddish  it  means 
man.  But  it  has  the  connotation  of  being  an  un¬ 
usual,  decent,  honest  person:  And  he  was  a  real 
mensch.  Nowadays  they  say,  "He’s  a  real  stand- 
up  guy."  Well,  that  comes  from  the  underworld 
slang. 

She  was  a  mensch.  She  was  wise,  she  had 
tremendous  energy.  And  she  made  contributions 
in  about  four  or  five  fields.  You  could  take  her 
contributions  in  many  fields  and  give  them  to  a 
single  individual,  and  that  individual  would  be 
considered  a  renowned  anthropologist  because 
that’s  part  of  what  Margaret  Mead  did.  She  made 
methodological  contributions:  the  use  of  film  and 
photography  and  so  on;  she  did  several  cultures; 
she  even  did  a  Plains  Indian  group,  the  Omaha — 
and  she  detested  the  experience.  She  thought 
that  she  was  just  wasting  her  time,  but  Wissler 
asked  her  to  do  it,  and  he  said,  "If  you  do  this  I’ll 
never  ask  you  to  do  anything  else." 

Well,  why  did  she  feel  it  was  a  waste  of  time? 

She  wanted  to  be  out  in  New  Guinea. 

She  was  just  frustrated  by  being  misdirected? 

There’s  not  enough  there.  A  lot  of  the  cul¬ 
ture  had  gone  by  that  time.  Now,  this  was  1930, 
don’t  you  know.  A  lot  culture  had  gone,  and  she 
said  people  were  always  being  inscrutable  with 
her,  and  they  just  acted  as  if  they  had  a  lot  of 
very  secret  and  private  information  to  impart  to 
her.  And  finally,  she  said  that  at  the  end  of  the 


summer,  she  found  out  they  didn’t  know  any¬ 
thing  at  all. 

We  had  that  experience  here  with  the 
NAGPRA  stuff  [Native  American  Graves  Protec¬ 
tion  and  Repatriation  Act].  Sometimes  we’d  get 
a  communication  from  the  tribe  saying  that, 
"Now,  what  we’re  going  to  tell  you  is  so  secret,  it 
just  cannot  be  revealed  to  anybody  else."  So  this 
information,  most  of  it  is  already  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  anyway.  I  can’t  even  remember  what  was 
in  any  of  these  communications,  because  it’s 
nothing  that  I  hadn’t  heard  a  million  times,  prac¬ 
tically. 

But  Margaret  apparently  ran  into  that,  and 
she  thought  that  it  was  a  waste  of  time.  She  got 
a  book  out  of  it  though.  The  Antlers,  I  think  she 
called  it.  Those  are  the  Omaha  though. 

Then  there  were  her  contributions  to  edu¬ 
cation,  educational  theory,  and  what  have  you. 
The  major  journal  in  that  field  after  she  died 
put  out  a  special  issue.  A  photograph  of  her  was 
on  the  cover.  It  would  be  like  having  your  pho¬ 
tograph  on  the  cover  of  the  American  Anthro¬ 
pologist. 

Her  contributions  in  psychology,  I  thought, 
were,  well,  pretty  outstanding.  And  she’s  a  very 
practical  person.  Going  to  the  culture,  you  find 
people  who  are  very  nervous  and  anxious  and 
so  on,  so  the  Freudians  would  say,  "Well,  let’s  go 
back  to  their  childhood.  See  how  they  were  toi¬ 
let  trained,"  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

But  Margaret  looked  at  a  situation  like  that 
and  she’d  say,  "Well,  the  kids  grow  up  nervous 
because  they  watch  their  parents,  and  their  par¬ 
ents  are  nervous."  [laughter]  In  other  words,  they 
imitate  what  they  see  around  them,  and  it 
doesn’t  have  to  do  with  the  fact  that  they  were 
slugged  over  the  head  when  they  were  being  toi¬ 
let  trained. 

So  her  ethnographic  contributions  in  New 
Guinea  .  .  .  and  she  could  work.  She  had  a  ca¬ 
pacity  for  work  that  was  just  extraordinary.  She 
had  three  secretaries.  She  kept  the  secretaries 
busy.  She  lived  right  across  the  street  here  in 
the  Beresford,  on  Eighty-first  Street  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Park  West.  The  secretary  would  go  over  there 
in  the  morning  and  come  back  with  two  shop¬ 
ping  bags  filled  with  correspondence  and  stuff 
from  Margaret.  And  that’s  what  Margaret  had  pro¬ 
duced,  apparently,  since  sometime  during  the 
afternoon,  overnight. 
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Rhoda  Metraux  said  that  Margaret,  after  a 
full  day  of  lecturing  and  what  have  you  out  of 
town,  would  go  back  to  her  hotel,  and  she  could 
whack  out  ten  thousand  words  after  all  that.  She 
had  extraordinary ,  extraordinary  energy. 

And  such  a  decent  person.  She  found  jobs 
for  everybody — people  whom  she  didn’t  even 
know.  Morton  Levine  needed  a  job,  and  he  asked 
Margaret  to  help  him,  and  I  don’t  think  she  knew 
him  at  all,  but  she  found  him  a  job  at  Fordham, 
I  think.  You  know,  a  call  from  Margaret  Mead. 
You  pick  up  the  phone,  and  she  had  that  boom¬ 
ing  voice.  And  she’d  say,  "You  need  somebody 
down  there?  I've  got  just  the  perfect  person  for 
you."  Now  wait,  you  don’t  want  to  get  Margaret 
mad  at  you. 

But  that  was  some  kind  of  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  Margaret.  She  helped  us.  I’m  sure  we 
got  a  grant,  a  very  important  grant,  and  I’m  sure 
it  was  Margaret’s  recommendation  to  get  it.  She 
got  Ruth  a  job  at  NYU. 

My  hat  is  constantly  off  to  her.  I  think  she 
was  an  absolutely  super  duper  person,  and  she 
was  splendid  on  the  lecture  platform,  absolutely 
splendid.  On  the  television  and  all  that,  but  it 
was  not  an  accident. 

I  once  gave  a  lecture  to  a  popular  audience. 
I  didn’t  know  how  to  prepare  for  a  group  like 
that,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  a  disaster.  I’ve  never 
done  another  since.  I  can  talk  to  the  academic 
people.  I  can  give  a  paper.  Yes,  I  can  talk  to  stu¬ 
dents  and  give  a  paper  for  anthropologists,  and 
that  goes  over  pretty  well,  but  after  that  one 
experience,  I’ve  never  been  tempted  to  try  again. 

But  Margaret,  she’d  take  her  lectures  out  of 
town,  and  she’d  try  them  out  in  Bridgeport, 
Chillicothe,  Ohio,  and  so  on.  And  try  the  jokes 
and  all  that  to  see  what  worked  and  what  didn’t, 
so  that  when  she  brought  the  show  back  to  New 
York,  she  had  avery,  very  polished  performance. 

So  she  treated  it  like  a  performance,  I  mean,  to 
actually  run  a  test. 

Oh,  yes.  I  read  that  there  was  a  story  about 
Margaret  in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine,  and 
this  was  one  of  the  points  they  made:  that  it’s 
like  you  do  with  a  play.  You  take  it  out  to  Bridge¬ 
port,  and  you  run  it  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
you  find  out  where  it’s  weak,  and  you  fix  that 
up.  I’m  sure  she  never  went  before  an  impor¬ 


tant  audience  without  working  over  her  act,  as 
it  were.  And  she  never  used  notes;  she  just 
talked. 

I  was  the  chairman  of  the  anthropological 
section  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences 
for  two  years,  and  Margaret  was  closely  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  academy  for  many  years.  So  any¬ 
way,  when  I  asked  Margaret  if  she’d  give  a  talk 
to  the  anthropology  section,  she  said  yes.  She 
said  she  likes  to  give  a  talk  for  the  academy  ev¬ 
ery  couple  of  years.  Well,  we  couldn’t  hold  it 
over  at  the  building  they  had  then,  the  academy 
building.  There  was  no  room  big  enough.  When 
Margaret  talks,  a  room  that  holds  forty  just  won’t 
do  it.  So  we  brought  the  show  over  here  to  the 
museum  in  the  auditorium,  which  seats  twelve 
hundred.  We  didn’t  quite  fill  it,  but  we  came 
close. 

The  talk  was  memorable.  This  was  when  the 
Vietnamese  War  was  going  on  or  it  had  just  ended 
or  something,  and  she  was  talking  to  a  poten¬ 
tially  hostile  audience.  They  were  students,  the 
usual  liberal,  upper- Westside  audience,  and  she 
was  trying  to  explain  the  activities  of  anthro¬ 
pologists  during  the  Second  World  War.  They 
supported,  of  course,  the  war  effort.  And  she  was 
involved  in  this  "studying  cultures  from  a  dis¬ 
tance"  project.  Several  books  came  out.  I  think 
the  most  noteworthy  was  Life  is  with  People: 
the  Culture  of  the  Shtetl,  by  Zborowski  and 
Herzog,  which  is  about  the  Jewish  shtetl.  It 
turned  out  later  that  Zborowski,  I  think,  was  a 
Communist  agent,  [laughter]  That’s  neither  here 
nor  there. 

But  anyway,  Margaret  was  trying  to  explain 
that  the  war  effort  during  the  Second  World  War 
was  subsidized.  And,  here  it  goes,  it’s  not  anti- 
Semitism,  but  Margaret  says,  "Hitler  was  a  rac¬ 
ist,"  so  that  gets  everybody  on  Margaret’s  side. 
Everybody  there  was  against  Hitler.  And  she  said, 
"Hitler  is  a  racist."  She  said,  "He  wanted  to  kill 
the  Siamese  and  the  Hottentots,"  she  said. 

I  remember  that  to  this  day,  because  if  Hitler 
killed  a  single  Siamese,  I  don’t  know  about  it. 
He  certainly  never  killed  a  single  Hottentot.  The 
people  he  killed  were  Jews.  But  had  Margaret 
Mead  said  he  wanted  to  kill  the  Jews,  they’d  have 
said,  "So  what  else  is  new?"  you  know,  [laugh¬ 
ter]  I  mean,  I  thought  that  was  a  subtlety  thing 
there. 
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Yes,  and  it’s  very  subtle.  Particularly  to  the  au¬ 
dience  she  was  speaking  to. 

Sure.  They  were  burning  with  a  hard,  gem¬ 
like  flame  about  the  rights  of  the  Bushmen  and 
the  Hottentots  and  this  and  that.  But  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  Europe  in  ...  . 

And  besides,  they’d  heard  that. 

So  anyway,  she  gave  this  talk,  and  it  was  the 
usual  Margaret  Mead  talk,  beautifully  organized, 
beautifully  presented,  done  without  notes.  And 
I  went  up  to  her  afterwards  to  congratulate  her, 
and  then  I  realized  something:  the  effort  that  it 
took.  Her  hands  were  ice  cold,  ice  cold  when  I 
shook  her  hand;  ice  cold,  and  her  eyes  weren’t 
really  focusing.  And  you  know  she  looks  great, 
and  you  think,  "Oh,  she  does  this.  She  falls  out 
of  bed  on  her  ear,  and  she  can  do  it."  Well,  there’s 
a  lot  more  to  it  than  that,  and  it  was  a  huge, 
huge  effort.  And  she  was  about  sixty -four  at  the 
time,  I  think. 

So  that  was  Margaret.  Margaret  could  talk  to 
any  audience  and  hit  just  the  right  note.  I  have 
a  friend — I  haven’t  seen  her  for  many  years — 
but  she  was  involved  with  prosthetic  devices  and 
artificial  hands  and  artificial  legs  and  stuff.  This 
is  what  she  did,  the  designing  and  helping  pa¬ 
tients  to  do  this.  And  that  group  invited  Marga¬ 
ret  to  give  a  talk.  I  ran  across  my  friend  some¬ 
time  later,  and  she  said,  "Margaret  just  fascinated 
us  all."  She  started  the  talk  with  the  human  hand, 
human  evolution,  the  evolution  of  the  hand, 
starting  with  the  primates,  the  prosimians  or 
whatever,  but  working  up  through  the  evolution¬ 
ary  hierarchy.  And  my  friend  said  the  audience 
was  just  in  rapture  at  that.  See,  Margaret  could 
talk  to  prosthetic  nurses  and  doctors,  to  the  den¬ 
tists.  It  didn’t  matter.  She  always  had  that  mar¬ 
velous,  marvelous  touch. 

And  maybe  you  can  develop  that,  but  I  think 
maybe  you  either  have  it  or  you  don’t.  I  don’t, 
and  that’s  why  I  don’t  do  that  anymore. 

It  was  a  very  interesting  insight,  though,  when 
you  said,  when  you  took  her  hand  and  you  re¬ 
alized  ....  You  were  close. 

Yes.  Her  hands  were  just  like  ice.  That 
wouldn’t  have  gotten  me  so  much,  but  combine 


that  with  the  fact  that  her  eyes  just  didn’t  seem 
to  be  focusing  too  well.  So  it  was  a  huge  effort. 

She  was  excellent  handling  questions  from 
the  floor,  by  the  way.  She  always  did  it  with  great 
wit,  without  making  the  questioner  feel  as  if  he 
is  some  kind  of  an  idiot.  She’d  just  answer  these 
questions  well.  Everything  about  her  I  liked.  She 
entertained;  when  she  entertained  it  was  just 
great.  She  always  had  a  mixed  group. 

She  had  a  diverse  group  from  the  point  of 
view  of  generations:  she  would  have  the  twenty- 
year-olds  and  the  eighty-year-olds,  and  every¬ 
body  got  along  just  fine.  So  her  parties  were,  I 
thought,  memorable.  That’s  when  she  and  Rhoda 
Metraux  were  living  across  the  street.  I  suppose 
it  has  to  be  said  in  a  biography,  but  the  empha¬ 
sis  that  was  put  on  her  sex  life,  once  you  start 
that,  then  all  the  attention  focuses  on  that.  And 
yes,  that  was  part  of  Margaret,  but  to  me  that’s 
not  the  essential  Margaret  Mead. 

Well,  it’s  certainly  not  her  legacy. 

No,  it’s  not.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
She  knew  what  the  rules  were.  She  knew  what 
society’s  rules  were.  And  she  wasn’t  fighting  any 
battle  along  these  lines.  She  just  lived  her  own 
life.  That’s  all.  She  knew  what  the  rules  were. 
She  didn’t  oppose  them.  She  recognized  why  the 
rules  were  there,  but  Margaret  Mead  lived  the 
life  of  Margaret  Mead. 

The  fact  that  she  was  bisexual  is  always 
harped  on  a  lot,  but  that’s  not  her  legacy.  And 
what  a  sweetheart  she  was,  but  she  was  tough 
on  those  secretaries.  I  mean,  a  lot  of  them  were 
in  tears,  you  know,  because  she  was  demand¬ 
ing,  demanding,  demanding.  One  of  them  just 
did  nothing  but  her  airline  reservations,  stuff  like 
that,  because  she  was  here,  she  was  there. 

She  said  once  to  me,  "What  did  you  do  this 
summer?" 

I  said,  "Probably  we  were  here  pretty  much, 
but  we  went  off  to  England  for  two  weeks."  I 
thought  that  was  pretty  exciting. 

And  she  said,  "Well,  here’s  what  I  did: 
Starkov,  Bangkok,  Sanvers."  [laughter]  And  that 
was  Margaret.  She  absolutely  was  a  phenom¬ 
enon. 

What  was  your  opinion  of  Derek  Freeman's  cri¬ 
tique  o  f  her  work  ? 
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Well,  I  just  follow  the  debates,  and  every¬ 
body  jumped  on  Freeman,  but  Freeman,  he 
knows  what  he  talking  about.  He’s  not  a  joke. 
He’s  not  a  fool.  He  is  an  established  professional, 
and  I’m  sure  that  he  knows  as  much  about  Sa¬ 
moa  as  anybody.  If  he  was  pejorative,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  that.  I  think  a  lot  of  the 
criticism  is  that  he  waited  until  Margaret  was 
practically  on  her  death  bed  before  he  published. 

I  tried  for  a  long  time.  I  had  a  file  of  all  the 
different  papers  that  were  written,  most  of  them 
very  hostile  to  Freeman. 

Well,  he  must  have  anticipated  some  of  the  flak. 

Yes,  but  he  felt  that  he  was  right,  and  I  think 
he  was. 

Well,  that’s  what  academic  scholarship  is  about, 
isn’t  it? 

Yes.  Well,  they  went  out  there  at  different 
times,  and  they  were  separated.  Samoa  is  all  over 
the  Pacific  apparently,  so  they  were  in  different 
places,  but  you’ll  never  convince  me  that  ado¬ 
lescence  is  a  walk  on  the  beach  in  any  society. 
So  what  if  somebody  went  off  someplace  and 
came  back  and  said,  "I  found  this  society  where 
everything  is  peachy  keen  all  the  time."  You 
wouldn’t  believe  him  for  a  minute.  Not  for  a 
minute.  Because  that’s  not  the  way  it  works, 
[laughter] 

And  that’s  what  Margaret  did.  She  came  back 
and  said,  "Oh,  they  don’t  have  any  problem  in 
their  sex  lives.  Everything  is  just  great."  Well, 
Freeman  said  it’s  not  that  way,  it's  just  not  that 
way.  I  don’t  know  where  it  is  that  way — must  be 
someplace. 

So  you  think  that  was  fair  enough  ? 

I  haven’t  looked  at  this  debate  for  many  years 
now,  but  my  impression  was  that  Freeman  didn’t 
deserve  the  kicking  around  that  he  got.  I  think 
that  his  point  of  view  was  quite  respectable.  It 
was  supported  by  a  great  deal  of  data.  The  idea 
that  Margaret’s  young  women,  though,  deceived 
her,  I  don’t  quite  buy  that  either.  It’s  a  bit  diffi¬ 
cult  to  maintain  a  lie  very  long.  Contradictions 
crop  up  a  little  bit. 


Well,  the  implication,  too,  was  that  she  was  a 
willing  dupe. 

Well,  even  a  young  Margaret  Mead,  I  can’t 
quite  put  her  in  the  context  of  dupe,  although, 
of  course,  she  was  young,  and  maybe  it’s  what 
she  wanted  to  hear.  I  just  don’t  know. 

But  what  made  her,  really,  was  when  she  got 
back,  she  wanted  to  publish,  and  her  publisher 
said,  "Add  a  chapter,  What  it  Means  to  Us."  And 
that  she  did,  and  then  Coming  of  Age  in  Samoa 
became  a  popular  success.  And  then  from  there, 
she  just  took  off. 

Have  you  ever  thought  about  your  own  work 
in  terms  of  its  application  to  making  contrasts 
about  American  society?  I  mean,  do  you  think 
that’s  a  useful  exercise? 

No,  I  don’t  think  so.  I’m  comparing  it  to 
France  though,  in  my  next  monograph.  I  am  not 
ready  to  talk  about  it,  but  there  are  interesting 
parallels,  shall  we  say.  But  I  don’t  see  that  that 
applies  to  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
is  not  an  old  enough  culture  for  certain  prob¬ 
lems  to  develop.  Whereas  France  .  .  .  you  can 
trace  land  records  and  so  on  back  to  the  Renais¬ 
sance.  Well,  the  same  thing  in  India.  That  is, 
they  have  this  huge  time  depth,  and  because  of 
the  time  depth,  certain  things  happen.  But  this 
country  was  born  the  day  before  yesterday.  So  I 
just  don’t  think  that  comparisons  work  at  all  be¬ 
tween  this  country  and  ....  Oh,  you  can  do  it 
with  certain  things,  I  suppose,  like  mechaniza¬ 
tion  of  agriculture,  but  even  then  it  just  doesn’t 
work  too  well.  No,  the  comparisons,  I  think, 
would  be  with  societies  with  considerable  his¬ 
tory  behind  them. 

I’m  going  to  be  very  interested  in  what  you  do. 

Well,  I  figure  about  another  year.  Look,  I 
think  I’m  close  to  three  hundred  pages,  and  I 
think  I  have  another  four  hundred  to  go.  Whew! 
I  thought  that  I’d  have  a  little  more  time  when  I 
retired  to  work  on  it,  but  so  much  of  my  effort  is 
devoted  to  Ruth. 

Don’t  go  into  anthropology  unless  you’re  so 
strongly  motivated  you  feel  that  you  would  have 
missed  something  important  in  your  life  had  you 
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not  done  it.  These  days  that’s  the  only  reason  to 
do  it,  I  think.  It’s  a  long,  demanding,  draining 
process.  If  you’re  lucky,  you’ll  finish  it  all  by  the 
time  you’re  thirty,  but  sometimes  it  runs  on  and 
on  and  on,  as  you  know. 

Nowadays  the  men — women  never  had  to 
face  military  service — are  not  losing  two,  three, 
or  four  years  on  military  service,  so  they  can 
possibly  finish  earlier  than  they  used  to  do  at 
one  time.  But  the  financial  rewards  are  mini¬ 
mal.  The  anxiety  is  enormous. 

Do  you  think  the  field  opportunities  are  what 
they  were? 

No,  heavens,  no.  George  Foster  and  I  corre¬ 
sponded.  We  both  came  to  the  same  conclusion, 
and  I  wrote  George,  and  I  said,  "I  feel  very  blessed 
because  I  got  into  the  field  of  anthropology  and 
into  the  field  when  it  was  still  fun." 

George  wrote  back,  and  he  said,  "Yes,  and 
there  was  something  you  could  learn,  too." 

I  don’t  think  either  of  those  things  exist  to¬ 
day  as  they  once  did.  That  is,  I  don’t  think  that 
graduate  students  are  all  tied  up  in  the  guilt  feel¬ 
ings  about  Western  imperialism,  the  angst  of 
Western  imperialism,  and  they  feel  they’re  an 
agent  for  ....  They’re  all  tied  up  in  psychologi¬ 
cal  knots — a  lot  of  them  are,  I  think.  So  you 
can’t  have  fun  that  way;  you  can’t  enjoy  the  ex¬ 
perience. 

Well,  it’s  a  hair  shirt. 

Yes,  it’s  a  hair  shirt.  And  as  far  as  learning 
anything,  the  field  has  been  worked  over  pretty 
well.  For  North  American  Indians,  my  God,  I 
mean,  how  many  generations  of  anthropologists 
have  been  going  to  these  tribes? 

Earlier  you  raised  the  point  about  the  cross- 
pollination  of  opportunity  for  doing  more  ar¬ 
chival,  historic  research. 

That’s  right.  There  would  be  the  possibility. 
I  was  thinking  more  in  terms  of  fieldwork. 

Well,  combining  the  two.  I  mean,  you  almost 
become  a  reporter,  because  you’re  doing  your 
archival  research,  and  then  you  go  into  the  field 
sort  of  to  verify  or  refine  what  you  think. 


Oh,  yes.  Yes,  there  would  be  a  lot  of  refining 
that  can  go  on,  and  one  can  enrich  descriptions 
of  certain  ceremonies  and  so  on.  And,  of  course, 
there’s  always  the  change  aspect,  because  now, 
with  three  generations  of  anthropologists  or 
whatever  studying  a  particular  tribe,  that  gives 
a  historical  image  that  wasn’t  there  before.  So  it 
all  can  be  done,  but  the  days  of  going  out  and 
finding  a  tribe  where  nobody  has  been  there  for 
about  twenty  years,  I  think  those  days  are  all 
over,  because  there  have  been  five  people  out 
there  last  summer  working. 

If  a  tribe  is  big  enough,  if  you’re  dealing  with 
the  Navajo,  for  example,  the  reservation  is  huge, 
huge,  huge.  Twenty-five  thousand  square  miles, 
and  I  think  equal  to  the  area  of  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands  put  together.  I  mean,  it’s  that  big, 
so  it’s  huge. 

See?ns  like  you  coidd  do  a  settlement  study  of 
something  along  those  lines  of  a  land  base  .... 

Yes,  you  could  do  something  like  that.  But 
there  might  be  a  negotiation  with  the  tribe  as  to 
what  can  be  studied,  what  can  be  published,  this 
and  that  and  the  other.  So  the  idea  of  just  going 
out  saying,  "Here  I  am,"  is  not  going  to  work.  My 
advice  to  people  if  they  go  into  anthropology  is 
to  have  a  strong  second  field;  do  your  anthro¬ 
pology  if  you  wish,  but  maybe  do  something  in 
business  school  or  something. 

But  what  do  you  think  about  the  applied  fields? 

Well,  I’ve  never  been  close  to  that  at  all.  I 
just  don’t  know  what’s  doing. 

Well,  I  wondered  about  your  consultation  in 
Nome.  Was  that  in  any  way  what  you  would 
call  applied? 

Yes,  that  was  applied,  but  that  was  a  week 
out  of  a  forty-year  career. 

And  that  didn’t  draw  you?  You  woiddn’t  have 
pursued  that? 

Oh,  no,  I  wouldn’t  have  pushed  that. 

All  right.  This  concludes  the  interview. 
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Don  Handelman 


Penny  Rucks:  I’m  here  with  Don  Handelman 
in  Jerusalem,  and  starting  with  first  things  first, 
I’ll  ask  you  where  and  when  you  were  born. 

Don  Handelman:  Well,  Penny,  I  was  born  in 
a  small  town  in  Quebec  called  Ste-Agathe-des- 
Mont — about  sixty  miles  northwest  of 
Montreal — in  1939,  twenty-fourth  of  April.  Now 
I  have  to  correct  myself.  I  was  born  in  Montreal, 
actually,  the  twenty -fourth  of  April,  [laughter] 
But  my  family  moved  to  this  town  when  I  was 
one  year  old,  1940,  Ste-Agathe-des-Monts.  It  was 
actually  Saint  Agatha  of  the  Mountains,  it’s 
called.  And  then  it  was  probably  a  town  of  less 
than  two  thousand  people. 

My  father  and  his  brother  and  two  other  part¬ 
ners  had  bought  a  resort  hotel,  which  was  called 
the  Ste-Agathe  Chalet,  and  I  lived  in  the  hotel 
until  my  parents  built  a  home,  I  think,  when  I 
was  twelve  years  old.  Living  in  a  hotel,  by  the 
way,  that  kind  of  hotel,  gave  me  a  fantastic  sense 
of  the  seasonal  changes,  because  the  busy  time 
was  summertime  and  some  snowtime.  And  the 
times  in  between,  the  place  was  empty. 

So  we  moved  between  being  full  of  people, 
full  of  strangers,  to  being  empty.  And  for  a  small 
boy  to  live  in  this  gloomy,  fairly  large  place — it 
probably  had  fifty  or  sixty  rooms,  something  like 
that,  and  was  kept  dark  to  save  electricity  dur¬ 
ing  the  off  seasons,  [laughter] 


It  was  strange.  It  was  a  strange  place.  It  was 
also  located  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  overlooking  a 
lake  and  with  a  lot  of  open  space  around  and  a 
fair  amount  of  wildlife  at  that  time.  Sixty  years 
later  it’s  very  different. 

So  was  it  pretty  international — visitors  from 
all  over? 

Well,  it  was  mainly  that  Ste.  Agathe  had 
started  to  turn  into  a  Jewish  resort  area.  It  was 
a  kind  of  very,  very  miniature  Catskill  area,  a 
Catskill  resort  area. 

So  it  woidd  be  the  same  families  returning  year 
after  year? 

Sometimes  yes,  sometimes  no.  A  lot  of  them 
came  back. 

We  would  have  to  go  into  the  social  struc¬ 
ture  of  Quebec,  francophone  Quebec.  The 
church,  the  Catholic  Church,  placed  a  lot  of 
emphasis  on  trying  to  keep  francophone  Cana¬ 
dians  or  French  Canadians  rural;  it  was  terrified 
of  the  city,  of  city  life,  of  urban  dwellers,  be¬ 
cause  they  carried  so  much  evil  with  them,  so 
much  corruption  with  them,  and  led  believers 
away  from  the  true  church  and  so  forth.  So  there 
was  a  lot  of  antagonism  between  the  church  and 
the  urbanites.  And  it  would  take  the  form,  in 
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the  town  that  I  grew  up  in,  of  sort  of  priests  at 
Sunday  Mass,  from  the  pulpit,  railing  against 
these  foreigners,  these  Jews,  and  all  of  the  im¬ 
modesty  of  the  women  who  wore  bathing  suits 
and  walked  around  the  town  in  short  pants  and 
so  forth. 

In  Quebec  at  the  time,  the  Catholic  Church 
controlled  all  French  language  education  from 
first  grade  through  university.  That  didn’t  change 
until  1959,  when  Quebec  went  through  what  was 
called  a  quiet  revolution  and  a  tremendous 
change  in  government.  And  the  new  government 
coming  in  had  a  completely  different  policy.  It 
was  socialist  orientated;  it  was  urban  based.  And 
as  I  remember,  almost  overnight  the  church  lost 
its  control  of  all  education,  outside  of  the  church 
education  itself. 

But  when  you  were  growing  up,  it  was  very 
much  French,  church,  Catholic  controlled? 

It  was  very  controlled,  sort  of  a  three-pillared 
establishment:  the  church;  the  political  party 
that  ruled  Quebec  for  most  of  the  first  half  of 
the  twentieth  century  (Union  National,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Party,  which  agreed  with  the  ideology  of 
the  church);  and  the  English-Scottish  business 
elite,  who  were  interested  in  keeping  unions  out, 


controlling  the  work  force,  and  so  on,  which 
dovetailed  very  nicely  with  the  ideology  of  the 
church.  So,  that  was  the  kind  of  general  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Within  the  town  itself  there  were  five  or 
six  Jewish  hotels.  They  brought  a  lot  of  busi¬ 
ness  into  the  town.  They  were  the  only  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  town. 

But  this  is  seasonal.  This  isn’t  a  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  per  se? 

No.  The  Jewish  community  itself,  I  think,  in 
its  heyday,  probably  reached  something  like  fifty 
families.  But  I  went  to  a  Protestant  school,  and 
during  eleven  years  of  schooling,  I  think  that  I 
was  always  the  only  Jew  in  my  class. 

Now,  was  that  difficult  to  find  a  Protestant 
school,  given  that  the  Catholic  Church  had  con¬ 
trolled  education? 

Yes.  Well,  it  was  a  parochial  educational  sys¬ 
tem.  So  the  church  got  the  Catholics  in  the 
main — not  all  of  them,  but  most  of  them  who 
were  francophone.  And  the  Protestant  school 
system  got  the  rest. 

I  started  school  in  1945,  first  grade.  At  that 
time,  in  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  the 
war,  a  lot  of  immigrants  came  to  Canada.  So  we 
had  a  very,  very  varied  group.  I  went  to  school 
with  kids  from  Norway,  Holland,  and  Hong  Kong. 
Those  are  the  ones  that  come  most  immediately 
to  mind.  I  think  now,  also,  Italy — Italian  kids 
and  English  kids. 

Did  you  welcome  that  diversity  as  a  kid? 

Well,  I  went  through  a  tremendous  upheaval 
myself.  My  parents  had  immigrated  to  Canada 
from  the  Ukraine,  two  separate  families  who 
didn’t  know  one  another.  My  father  came  from 
what  was  called  a  "shtetl,"  which  was  a  village,  a 
Jewish  village,  in  the  Ukraine.  My  mother  came 
from  a  town  background.  They  were  both  ex¬ 
tremely  poor. 

Did  he  have  a  trade,  your  father,  in  the  old  coun¬ 
try? 

No.  Nothing.  My  father’s  home  was  so  poor 
that  when  his  brother  and  he  turned  thirteen, 
when  they  went  through  their  bar  mitzvah,  and 
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that’s  when  they  formally  came  of  age  (which 
actually  means  that  they  could  participate  in 
the  prayer  services  as  full  members),  they  had 
to  leave  home  in  order  to  work.  There  wasn’t 
any  money  to  support  them. 

Was  that  kind  of  the  standard? 

It  was  in  the  area  that  my  father  came  from. 
So  coming  of  age  was  a  double-edged  sword. 

That’s  right.  Yes.  It  was  quite  hard. 

Because  thirteen’s  quite  young  to  be  turned  out 
on  the  world. 

It  was  quite  harsh.  Oh,  yes.  lie  went,  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  to  become  a  teacher  in  a  Jewish 
farm  family.  His  main  job  was  to  prepare  the 
boys  of  that  family  for  their  own  bar  mitzvah. 
Which  means  reading  the  Torah,  getting  up  in 
the  synagogue  and  reading  the  Torah,  reading 
that  part  of  the  other  Torah  for  that  Saturday, 
for  that  Sabbath.  And  that  would  be  the  rite  of 
passage. 

So  he  went;  he  boarded  with  this  family.  And 
his  stories  of  living  there  ....  I  think  he  spent 
a  year  there.  lie  was  given  the  worst  food.  These 
boys  kept  on  kicking  him  in  the  shins  under  the 
table.  Maybe  he  spent  two  years  there.  He  was 
paid  with  money,  with  counterfeit  money.  So 
he  came  back  with  nothing  after  that.  And  his 
mother  was  murdered  during  a  pogrom,  1918, 
which  itself  was  recorded  in  a  book  written  in 
Yiddish — novelistic,  partly,  but  autobiographical, 
written  by  his  brother-in-law,  my  uncle  by  mar¬ 
riage,  and  which  ethnographically  is  said  to  be 
the  best  description  of  shtetl  life  during  that  pe¬ 
riod,  the  first  part  of  the  twentieth  century.  So 
she  and  her  two  small  sons — my  grandmother 
and  her  two  small  sons — were  murdered  then. 
My  father  and  his  brother  were  away  working  at 
the  time,  and  their  father  had  already  gone. 

And  this  is  the  same  brother  that  he  went  into 
business  with? 

That’s  right.  Same  one.  Their  father  had  al¬ 
ready  gone  to  Canada  some  years  before  to  earn 
money  to  bring  the  family  over. 


Then  in  the  meantime  his  wife  and  two  chil¬ 
dren  were  murdered. 

His  wife  and  two  of  his  small  sons,  who  were 
something  like  four  or  six  years  old. 

Now,  did  you  grow  up  with  these  stories? 

No.  I  never  asked  my  father  about  it  directly 
until  he  was  over  eighty.  And  it  was  one  of  the 
very  few  times  in  his  life  that  I  saw  him  cry.  I 
saw  him  cry  twice. 

Telling  you  about  that. 

Yes.  Telling  me  about  that.  And  how  he  had 
heard  of  it,  because  he  wasn’t  present  himself. 

But  up  to  that  tune,  you  really  had  no  idea? 

No.  I  don’t  have  many  memories  of  my  early 
years,  and  it’s  pretty  much  of  a  blank  until  I 
started  to  go  to  school.  But  I’ve  been  told  that  I 
was  raised  in  a  Yiddish-speaking  home,  the 
mother  tongue  of  both  of  my  parents  was  Yid¬ 
dish,  and  that  I  was  a  Yiddish  speaker.  When  I 
went  to  school  and  I  had  to  learn  English,  the 
Yiddish  went  out.  And  I  think  that  a  great  deal 
went  to  that. 

How  about  French?  Did  you  speak  any  French, 
or  was  that  identified  with  the  Catholic? 

Very  much  so.  I  spoke  a  kind  of  patois ,  street 
patois,  and  I  studied  French  during  eleven  years, 
no,  eight  years  of  school,  starting  in  grade 
three — nine  years  of  school.  But  when  I  left 
Quebec,  the  French  went. 

That  was  a  long  time  ago.  Yes.  There  was  a 
lot  of  that.  I  got  on  very  well  with  the  kids  in  the 
Protestant  school  and  never  had  any  problems. 
But  the  kids  from  the  Catholic  school — and  they 
were  the  great  majority  in  the  town — they  were 
a  problem  for  me. 

And  would  you  characterize  that  as  largely  anti- 
Semitic  or  just  anti-anybody-but-them? 

It  was  anti-Semitic  without  any  doubts.  It 
was  part  of  church  dogma  that  the  Jews  were 
Christ  killers.  This  is  what  the  east  French  Ca¬ 
nadian  kids  got  from  the  age  of  six. 
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In  the  parish  system,  young  men  and  women 
would  go  to  seminaries  to  become  priests  and 
nuns  and  would  then  be  assigned  to  a  monas¬ 
tery  or  a  nunnery  in  the  rural  area.  So  it  sort  of 
was  continuously  being  reproduced,  this  kind  of 
thinking.  But  they  were  also  anti-Protestant. 
They  were  anti-everyone  who  wasn’t  them.  It 
was  a  peasant  culture  still  in  the  1940s. 

And  when  you  said  diere  was  this  big  influx  of 
people  after  the  end  of  the  war,  was  there  an 
influx  of  Jews  as  well? 

Not  really.  Most  of  the  Jews  came  to  big  cit¬ 
ies,  in  the  main.  Although  earlier,  before  the  war, 
there  were  Jewish  farmers  who  settled  in  the 
Canadian  west,  in  Saskatchewan.  But  most  of 
the  Jews  went  to  big  cities,  as  my  parents  had 
done.  Then  they  moved  out  of  that,  because 
earning  a  living  was  so  hard  for  my  father  in 
Montreal  that  this  was  an  opportunity — although 
my  mother  hated  it,  because  she  was  very  much 
a  sort  of  urban  woman. 

So  this  was  too  remote? 

This  was  remote;  it  was  isolated.  When  they 
moved  up  there,  when  the  snow  fell,  that  was 
the  end  of  motorized  transports.  So  everybody 
switched  to  sleighs  or  skis,  or  there  was  a  train 
going  once  a  day  to  Montreal  and  one  train  com¬ 
ing  from  Montreal.  If  for  some  reason  someone 
wanted  to  travel,  they  traveled  by  sleigh,  and  it 
was  a  three-day  trip. 

So  she  felt  very  isolated.  She  loved  to  sing; 
she  loved  Yiddish  culture  and  so  forth.  And  in 
this  small  town  there  wasn’t  any. 

So  do  you  have  some  fond  memories  of  that  kind 
of  isolation?  I  mean,  you  were  saying  there  was 
a  lot  of  wildlife,  and  I’m  just  wondering  if  that 
was  an  important  part  of  your  childhood. 

Well,  I  remember  the  emptiness  more  than 
anything  else — I  mean,  a  lot  of  space  to  move 
around  in.  Deer  would  come  out  of  the  forests, 
especially  in  the  winter,  and  they’d  be  hungry. 
Raccoons,  occasionally  a  bear  but  very,  very 
rare.  Very  rare  to  see  bear  tracks,  hear  wolves. 

You  ’re  painting  quite  a  picture  of  this. 


Well,  then  it  was  an  isolated  spot. 

Particularly  when  you  talked  about  them  turn¬ 
ing  the  electricity  off. 

Oh,  yes.  It  was  a  spooky  place  mostly. 

Did  you  have  brothers,  sisters? 

No.  I  was  an  only  child,  and,  let’s  see,  my 
mother  married  when  she  was  eighteen,  and  she 
had  me  ten  years  later.  They  waited  a  long  time 
and  probably — I’m  not  completely  sure — for  eco¬ 
nomic  reasons. 

What  is  your  strongest  memory  of  school,  in 
terms  having  some  inkling  of  what  you  thought 
you  wanted  to  do  yourself? 

[laughter]  Well,  when  I  was  sixteen,  I  told 
my  father  I  wanted  to  be  a  shoemaker;  I  wanted 
to  get  out  of  school. 

So  you  didn’t  like  school? 

No,  it  wasn’t  a  matter  of  liking  school.  It  was 
a  country  schoolhouse,  grades  one,  two,  three 
in  the  same  room,  and  then  four  and  five,  and 
six  and  seven,  and  eight  and  nine,  and  ten  and 
eleven.  So  the  same  teacher  for  the  first  three, 
and  then  two,  two,  two — same  teacher.  These 
were  kids  whose  families  didn’t  put  much  value 
on  education.  They  dropped  out. 

Did  yours  value  it? 

Mine  did. 

So  it  was  expected  you  woidd  go  on? 

Yes.  They  wanted  me  very  much  to  go  uni¬ 
versity.  And  I  had  very  little  exposure.  I  had  fam¬ 
ily  in  Montreal,  their  families  in  Montreal,  and 
their  kids  grew  up  very,  very  differently.  Later  I 
also  went  to  a  summer  camp,  which  was  a  Jew¬ 
ish  camp,  as  I  understand,  and  there  I  would 
meet  these  kids  from  Montreal.  But  that  was  a 
different  kind  of  setting,  and  education  wasn’t 
really  at  the  forefront.  Education  for  me  had  kind 
of  mythic  qualities,  and  I  was  told  that  the  real 
geniuses  were  the  kids  who  became  doctors  and 
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dentists.  And  then  you  could  become  a  lawyer 
or  an  accountant.  That’s  what  you  did — if  you 
were  Jewish  and  you  were  in  the  city  and  you 
were  socially  mobile,  and  a  lot  of  these  people 
were.  My  parents’  families  and  their  friends  were 
all  working-class  people  who  wanted  their  kids 
to  get  ahead.  But  where  I  lived,  my  friends,  a  lot 
of  them,  had  dropped  out  of  school  by  the  age  of 
twelve  or  thirteen. 

To  work? 

Yes.  Oh,  they  did  all  right.  I  mean,  I  just  re¬ 
member  vaguely,  one  went  to  work  for  his  fa¬ 
ther,  who  had  opened  a  Chinese  restaurant.  lie 
was  Chinese.  One  went  to  work  in  a  factory  in 
Montreal,  a  factory  making  airplane  parts.  An¬ 
other  went  to  drive  a  bulldozer  in  Labrador.  A 
couple  became  ski  instructors.  The  girls  got  mar¬ 
ried,  quite  young.  They  were  seventeen,  eigh¬ 
teen;  they  were  married  and  had  kids.  But  by 
the  time  we  got  to  grade  eleven,  which  was  our 
final  year  of  high  school,  there  were  four  of  us. 
That  was  the — potential — graduating  class.  Four, 
of  whom  two  actually  graduated. 

And  you  were  one? 

And  I  was  one.  I  was  one,  and  the  girl  whose 
father  owned  a  riding  stable — both  of  us  went  to 
university.  She  went  to  a  liberal  arts  college,  and 
I  went  to  McGill  University.  She  was  murdered 
in  1968.  She  was  living  with  a  gangster.  I  was 
already  here,  so  this  I  heard  from  my  parents. 

By  "here,  "you  mean  you  were  already  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem? 

I  was  already  in  Jerusalem.  I  was  doing  field 
research  here  for  my  doctorate. 

Had  you  maintained  a  friendship  with  her  over 
this  time? 

No.  No. 

You  just  heard  about  this? 

I  saw  her  only  a  few  times  after  we  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1956. 


Gosh,  a  graduating  class  of  two. 

Yes,  two. 

Were  you  a  reader? 

I  was  a  reader,  but  I  had  an  aunt  who  had  a 
lot  of  influence  in  that  respect.  My  parents 
wanted  to  fill  me  with  good  books,  information 
that  would  be  useful,  [laughter]  And  I  was  quite 
antagonistic  to  it.  I  didn’t  like  it.  When  I  was 
twelve,  I  think  I  discovered  science  fiction,  which 
did  have  a  big  influence  on  me. 

So  how  did  you  get  it?  Was  there  a  library? 

No.  Not  in  this  town.  The  school  library  was 
full  of  books,  but  it  didn’t  have  much.  There  were 
books  by  G.  A.  Ilempey.  Canada  was  a  part  of 
the  British  empire,  and  G.  A.  Ilempey  wrote 
books  for  boys  which  highlighted  great  events 
in  the  history  of  the  British  empire.  And  I  was 
with  Clive  in  India,  with  what’s-his-name  in  the 
Sudan,  [laughter]  And  with  Will  in  Quebec  and 
so  on.  Well,  that  was  the  kind  of  reading  mate¬ 
rial  that  was  available. 

Did  you  like  it? 

Yes.  I  read  it  all,  that  and  the  Hardy  Boys 
books.  That’s  what  there  was. 

But  how  did  you  get  the  science  fiction? 

Well,  I’ll  tell  you  how  I  discovered  it.  My 
mother  and  I  were  in  Montreal  staying  with  her 
sister,  and  we  went  to  a  department  store.  And 
department  stores,  at  least  in  those  days,  had 
the  series  book  departments.  So  we  went  in 
there,  and  I  saw  this  book.  It  was  called,  I  think, 
Best  Science  Fiction  Stories  of  1951  or  1952. 
The  editors  were  Bleiler  and  Dikty,  and  on  the 
cover  it  had  all  these  fantastic  figures  and  space¬ 
ships,  and  so  I  said,  "God,  This  really  looks  dif¬ 
ferent."  And  I  was  leafing  through  it.  "This  is  what 
I  want." 

I  remember  it  cost  $2.95.  My  mother  looked 
at  it,  and  she  said,  "It’s  garbage.  It’s  trash."  [laugh¬ 
ter]  "No  way  that  you’re  going  to  get  that!" 

But  I  insisted,  and  she  bought  it.  Took  it 
home.  I  read  it,  and  I  just  fell  in  love  with  it. 
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And  by  then,  1952  or  1953 — I  figure  I  was 
thirteen  or  so — there  were,  I  think,  two  maga¬ 
zines,  or  maybe  three,  that  came  out  monthly 
or  bimonthly.  One  was  called  Astounding  Sci¬ 
ence  Fiction.  Another  was  called  Best  Stories  of 
Science  Fiction  and  Fantasy.  One  was  called 
Galaxy.  I  think  those  were  the  three.  And  they 
advertised  a  science  fiction  book  club  which  was 
run  by  Doubleday.  So  I  joined  that.  And  I  had 
my  supply  of  this  bad  stuff  coming  in.  [laugh¬ 
ter]  . 

Which  your  parents  at  least  tolerated. 

Yes.  They  tolerated  it.  My  parents  had  ide¬ 
als  about  education,  but  they  themselves  had 
hardly  had  any  education.  Neither  of  them  had 
finished  elementary  school.  My  father  had  not 
had  any  formal  schooling  at  all,  my  mother  very 
little.  So  they  had  this  ideal,  but  what  it  actually 
consisted  of,  they  didn’t  know.  So  this  is  what  I 
was  reading.  And  here  my  friends  were  drop¬ 
ping  out  of  school. 

When  I  was  thirteen,  a  few  months  after  my 
bar  mitzvah,  I  had  a  nasty  accident  in  school.  I 
was  running  and  went  through  a  glass  door  and 
cut  the  tendons  and  part  of  the  nerves  in  my 
left  hand.  I  was  left-handed.  This  kid  and  I  were 
playing,  and  he  was  chasing  me  at  this  point, 
and  he  was  a  good  friend  of  mine.  As  I  went  to 
push  the  door,  I  made  the  mistake  of  turning 
around  to  see  where  he  was,  and  I  missed  the 
plate  on  the  side  of  the  door  and  went  through 
the  glass.  So  that  was  bad,  because  there  was  no 
microsurgery  in  1952.  I  lost  a  lot  of  the  use  in 
that  hand,  and  I  also  had  to  spend  six  months  in 
Montreal  getting  physiotherapy,  which  was 
mainly  electric  shock  therapy  to  activate  the 
nerves.  And  that  took  me  out.  Six  months  of 
not  being  with  my  friends  at  that  age  was  bad. 

And  what  age  is  this  again? 

I  was  thirteen. 

So  you  ’re  really  isolated  now. 

Yes,  much  more  isolated  when  I  went  back. 
I  also  could  no  longer  play  sports.  I  enjoyed 
sports,  but  I  didn’t  have  the  strength  in  the  hand 
to  participate  fully. 


Did  you  have  to  learn  to  write  with  your  right 
hand? 

Yes.  I  had  to  learn  to  write  with  my  right 
hand.  The  first  exam  that  I  wrote  with  my  right 
hand,  I  couldn’t  read.  Such  an  utter  scribble! 
[laughter] 

How  frustrating.  That  would  be  really  difficult. 

See,  I  also  went  to  a  school  where  our  teach¬ 
ers  were  the  least  qualified.  This  was  the  1940s 
and  the  early  1950s.  Teachers  themselves,  in¬ 
terested  in  their  own  careers,  unless  they  had 
some  desire  to  live  in  the  country,  wanted  ur¬ 
ban  schools.  So  the  teachers  available  were  com¬ 
ing  from  poorer  parts  of  Canada,  maybe  from 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick.  And  they  really  knew  nothing,  most 
of  them.  They  would  learn  what  they  were  teach¬ 
ing  the  night  before  and  give  it  on  to  us. 

So  it  doesn ’t  sound  like  you  had  a  teacher  that 
you  really  considered  a  mentor  or  a  guide. 

There  was  one.  He  wasn’t  a  guide.  He  had 
been  the  principal  of  a  high  school  in  a  large 
town.  But  he  also  drank  a  great  deal,  so  he  lost 
his  job,  and  he  came  to  us.  He  taught  literature, 
and  he  was  the  only  one  who  had  some  sense  of 
books. 

When  did  you  have  him? 

I  had  him  in  the  tenth  and  the  eleventh 
grades. 

So  is  this  after  this  accident? 

Yes.  It’s  well  after  the  accident. 

When  you  were  in  the  hospital,  was  there  any 
way  for  you  to  keep  pace  with  the  work  that 
you  were  missing,  or  was  it  not  such  an  issue? 

It  wasn’t  an  issue.  It  wasn’t  an  issue,  because 
everything,  all  teaching  and  learning  in  that 
school,  was  at  such  a  low.  I  can  still  remember 
in  the  fifth  grade,  one  of  my  good  friends,  who 
was  a  girl  named  Jean  Duffy,  she  had  long  braids, 
[laughter]  And  she  had  the  temerity  in  arith- 
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metic  to  finish  all  of  her  lessons  before  Christ¬ 
mas — the  lessons  for  the  whole  year.  And  she 
was  punished  for  this,  because  the  teachers 
themselves  were  doing  it  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
[laughter] .  And  at  that  time  corporal  punishment 
was  common.  A  strapping  on  the  hands  was  com¬ 
mon,  although  not  for  girls.  It  was  extreme.  I 
remember  a  girl  being  strapped  in  the  first  grade, 
when  she  first  went  to  school,  because  she 
brought  toys  to  school,  and  school  was  a  seri¬ 
ous  place. 

I  remember  one  teacher  who  was  from  Nova 
Scotia,  and  when  we  were  supposed  to  read  in 
class,  all  of  our  heads  had  to  be  looking  at  the 
book,  [laughter]  He  would  walk  up  and  down 
the  rows.  If  anybody  lifted  up  his  head,  he  would 
wallop  him  with  his  fist  in  the  back  of  the  head. 
"Keep  your  head  down."  This  kind  of  stuff. 

So  it  was  that  kind  of  place.  But  on  our  part, 
also,  there  was  a  lot  of  rebelliousness.  We  did 
some  nasty  things,  like  putting  sugar  in  the  gas 
tank  of  one  of  these  teachers’  cars.  I  remember 
one  kid  throwing  an  inkwell  at  another  teacher 
who  had  this  nasty  attitude  of  digging  her  nails 
into  ears,  of  twisting  the  ear  around  and  so  on. 

You  have  no  basis  for  any  comparison,  but  did 
you  have  some  sense  that  this  was  an  unusual 
situation?  I  mean,  how  could  this  atmosphere 
possibly  have  prepared  you  to  look  forward  to 
furthering  your  education  with  any  pleasure? 

Yes.  I  wasn’t  that  reflective  about  it.  I  knew 
it  was  going  to  be  a  tremendous  rupture.  I  met 
these  kids  from  the  big  city.  I  knew  that  in  my 
last  year  of  high  school,  while  we  were  just  mov¬ 
ing  along  at  our  usual  very  slow,  lackadaisical 
pace,  that  they  were  prepping  for  their  first  year 
of  university  in  Montreal.  And  I  wasn’t  scholas¬ 
tic.  I  didn’t  spend  my  time  studying  at  all;  there 
wasn’t  anything  I  enjoyed.  I  enjoyed  reading 
science  fiction.  I  enjoyed  being  outside.  I  en¬ 
joyed  some  sports,  some  skiing,  skating,  wan¬ 
dering  around,  often  by  myself.  But  I  didn’t  un¬ 
derstand  how  I  could  become  one  of  these  ge¬ 
niuses  who  went  to  medical  school  or  dental 
school  or  for  law.  [laughter] 

Now,  who  were  these  friends  that  were  prep¬ 
ping?  Did  they  go  to  other  schools? 


Yes.  They  went  to  schools  in  Montreal.  They 
all  went  to  school  in  Montreal.  In  our  place,  in 
our  school,  we  were  down  to  four,  one  of  whom 
was  actually  a  transient.  His  father  was  working 
in  the  area,  so  he  had  transferred  into  that  school 
in  the  last  year.  He  had  no  interest  whatsoever 
in  school.  Another  was  the  son  of  this  Chinese 
restaurateur,  and  he  knew  that  he  was  going  into 
his  father’s  business.  And  then  this  girl  and  my¬ 
self.  She  probablv  had  a  much  better  idea  than  I 
did  of  ...  . 

So  how  and  why  McGill?  Was  it  just  the  clos¬ 
est? 

McGill  at  that  time  was  the  English  language 
university  in  Montreal.  And  there  were  two. 
There  was  a  francophone  University  of  Montreal 
and  McGill  University.  McGill  University  at  the 
time  had  about  five  thousand  students.  It  was 
considered  to  be  an  elite  institution.  It  had  a 
fair  number  of  Jewish  students,  but  it  didn’t  wel¬ 
come  Jews.  It  still  had  a  quota  in  its  medical 
school.  Without  that,  75  percent  of  the  class 
would  have  been  Jewish,  [laughter]  I  think  the 
quota  was  10  percent.  Not  formal,  not  formal.  It 
wasn’t  written  down,  but  it  was  there,  which 
meant  that  the  Jewish  applicants  had  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  well-versed  in  whatever  criteria,  really 
accomplished  in  whatever  criteria  the  school  set. 
There  was  no  quota  in  the  rest — maybe  in  den¬ 
tistry;  I  don’t  really  remember,  but  not  in  any 
other  faculties. 

In  a  situation  like  that,  woidd  you  say  that  there 
was  a  way  for  Jewish  applicants  to  act  less  Jew¬ 
ish,  for  the  want  of  a  better  expression.  Was 
there  a  way  to  work  the  system?  Do  you  think 
people  had  to  compromise  themselves  to  get  in? 

Not  really.  The  great,  great  bulk  of  young 
Jews  that  I  met  then  were  not  religious.  The 
upsurge  of  religion  was  a  much  later  develop¬ 
ment. 

But  were  there  people  using  Gentile  names,  for 
instance,  to  get  into  schools?  Were  there  things 
like  that? 

I  don’t  think  so.  There  was  a  fraternity  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  university,  and  there  were  Jewish  fra- 
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ternities  and  Gentile  fraternities.  No,  there  was 
a  clear  niche  for  Jews.  In  terms  of  dress,  the 
women  had  to  wear  skirts  or  dresses — no  pants. 
And  the  boys  had  to  wear  jackets  and  ties. 

This  is  in  1956,  right? 

This  in  1956. 

How,  from  this  tiny,  little  rural  school,  how  on 
earth  did  you  adjust? 

I  went  to  the  city.  I  had  a  sport  jacket  that 
had  been  passed  down  in  the  family,  I  had  two 
white  shirts,  and  I  had  one  tie. 

But  how  did  you  get  in? 

Well,  my  grades  were  high  enough.  My  grades 
were  high  enough  to  be  accepted.  I  discovered 
very  quickly  that  I  didn't  have  a  clue  as  to  what 
university  was  about.  And  I  really,  simply  didn’t 
have,  not  only  enough  knowledge,  I  didn’t  have 
learning  skills.  I  was  also  extremely  angry  that  I 
was  there,  that  I  was  in  the  city,  that  I  was  going 
to  university — all  of  this  stuff.  And  I  was  ex¬ 
tremely  shy. 

Did  you  have  an  idea  of  what  you  woidd  rather 
have  been  doing? 

No,  I  didn’t  have  a  clear  idea.  I  just  didn’t 
want  to  be  there.  My  second  year  got  a  little 
better,  because  I  joined  a  fraternity.  But  I  was  a 
terrible  student  all  the  way  through,  four  years 
of  B.A. 

And  then  I  was  persuaded  to  try  one  year  of 
pre-med.  And  during  those  five  years,  I  came 
very  close  to  failing  university.  I  still  remember 
the  look  on  the  teaching  assistant’s  face  in  my 
first  year  when  he  gave  me  back  the  first  paper 
that  I  had  to  do  mathematics.  I  got  a  thirteen 
out  of  a  hundred  in  mathematics.  That  meant 
that  whole  thing  basically  had  been  wrong.  The 
look  of  utter  contempt  on  his  face!  And  he  was 
Jewish.  And  he  was  wearing  this  blue  suit  and 
blue  tie.  He  was  just ....  [laughter] 

So  it  took  me  a  long  time  to  ...  I  don’t  know 
quite  how  to  tell  you.  I  did  not  understand  how 
these  faculty  were  thinking.  I  couldn’t  under¬ 
stand  the  logic  of  universities,  of  different  sub¬ 


jects,  of  what  constituted  knowledge,  and  how 
one  went  about  acquiring  knowledge.  It  all  re¬ 
mained  very,  very,  very  strange  to  me.  And  it 
remained  strange  to  me  at  least  until  my  sixth 
year  of  university,  when  I  had  decided,  after  a 
miserable  year  of  trying  science  courses  and  pre- 
med  ....  The  only  course  in  which  I  got  a  good 
grade  in  four  undergraduate  years  was  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  anthropology.  The  only  one.  There 
was  something  there;  there  was  something 
strange  about  it  and  also  a  sense  of  freedom. 
There  was  a  sense  of  freedom,  because  it  was 
the  first,  the  only,  term  paper  that  I  wrote  as  an 
undergraduate  in  which  I  discovered  that  I  could 
do  my  own  thinking.  And  the  guy  who  was  the 
teaching  assistant  recognized  that  and  rewarded 
me  for  it. 

Woidd  you  say  that’s  the  first  time  you  were  re¬ 
warded,  because  it’s  the  first  time  you’d  had, 
finally,  this  meeting  of  expectations? 

Yes,  but  it  was  only  in  that  course.  I  took 
anthropology  courses,  then,  in  my  fourth  year, 
and  it  was  a  turnoff  again.  I  again  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  what  they  wanted. 

Do  you  think  it  was  because  of  the  subject  with 
the  other  courses  or  the  teachers? 

It  had  something  to  do  with  how  teachers 
conceptualize  the  universe.  It  was  in  my  third 
year  that  I  took  this  intro  to  anthropology.  The 
teaching  assistant,  himself,  had  a  sense  of  imagi¬ 
nation.  He  went  on  to  do  a  Ph.D.,  I  think,  at  the 
University  of  British  Columbia  and  did  fieldwork 
on  Chinese  in  Cambodia  and  published,  I  think, 
a  couple  of  books  and  then  moved  to  New 
Zealand,  where  I  completely  lost  track  of  him. 

There  was  another  TA — he  was  also  good — 
who  later  became  a  professor  at  Berkeley.  I  think 
he’s  still  there.  They  were  much  higher  quality 
than  the  professors,  because  it  was  a  very  small 
department,  part  of  a  sociology  department,  and 
the  anthropology  component  was  very  small. 

How  did  you  get  in?  I’m  just  curious.  If  you 
were  as  poor  a  student  as  you  say  you  were, 
how  did  you  manage  to  get  into  pre-med  school 
at  all? 
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What  it  meant  was,  formerly  there  was  no 
pre-med  at  the  time.  You  did  a  B.A.  or  a  B.Sc., 
and  then  you  applied  to  medical  school. 

So  you  were  just  there  for  five  years  seeing  if 
you  could  .  .  .  ? 

Well,  four.  I  did  a  B.A.,  a  sort  of  a  general 
B.A.,  liberal  arts  degree.  Then  I  took  a  year  of 
science  courses,  which  I  would  have  needed  in 
order  to  apply  to  medical  school. 

I  see.  So  you  were  trying  that  out. 

That’s  right. 

But  it  was  before  that  time  that  you  took  this 
introductory  to  anthro  class. 

Yes.  Yes. 

So  there  was  this  one  light. 

That’s  right.  Then  after  this  miserable  year 
of  science  courses,  my  fifth  year,  I  couldn’t  fig¬ 
ure  out  what  I  was  going  to  do,  and  nothing  re¬ 
ally  appealed;  nothing  attracted  me;  nothing 
pulled  me.  Of  my  closest  friends,  one  had  been 
doing  a  bachelor  of  commerce,  and  then  he  was 
going  to  be  interned  in  an  accountancy  firm. 
Another  one  was  going  to  medical  school  out 
west  in  Saskatchewan.  Another  one  was  going 
to  law  school.  My  closest  friend  from  preschool — 
that  is,  whom  I  had  met  in  summer  camp — had 
already  left  Montreal  to  study  at  MIT  when  he 
was  seventeen,  finished  high  school.  I  was  in 
touch  with  him,  but  we  only  saw  one  another 
occasionally. 

And  had  he  gone  through  this  same  miserable 
school,  if  you  don’t  mind  me  saying? 

No,  no.  lie  was  in  Montreal.  Of  our  graduat¬ 
ing  class  of  two,  the  girl  went  to  a  place  called 
Bishop’s  College,  which  was  a  liberal  arts  col¬ 
lege,  and  I  went  to  McGill,  and  that  was  it.  There 
wasn’t  anyone  else.  So  all  of  these  people  were 
now  twenty,  twenty-one,  twenty-two. 

I  was  twenty-two.  I  had  no  idea  what  I 
wanted  to  do.  I  could  have  gone  to  work  for  one 


of  my  uncles,  but  I  had  no  desire  to  go  into  busi¬ 
ness. 

Did  you  know  or  th  in  k  that  you  wanted  to  leave 
Canada? 

I  wanted  to  leave  Quebec.  By  the  early  1960s, 
the  Quebec  independence  movement  had  picked 
up  some  steam.  Politically,  they  were  still  the 
weakest,  but  they  had  a  kind  of  guerilla  move¬ 
ment.  I  don’t  remember  if  it  was  in  1963  that 
they  started  to  plant  bombs,  small  bombs,  but 
they  were  still  going  off — in  Montreal,  putting 
them  in  mailboxes,  public  mailboxes  and  that 
kind  of  thing.  And  it  was  clear  to  me  that  this 
was  going  to  be  a  French-Canadian,  a 
francophone,  place.  They  really  were  fighting  for 
culture  more  than  anything  else. 

And  francophone  also  means  Catholic,  as  well? 

Not  necessarily. 

Not  anymore? 

Most  of  them  stayed.  Many  of  the  people  who 
were  then  active  in  the  beginnings  of  the  French 
independence  movement  were  secular. 

/  see.  So  by  this  time  there  isn ’t  that  clear  delin¬ 
eation. 

They  were  very  anti-church.  By  this  time 
these  people  have  become  activists — they  were 
the  activists  in  the  French  independence  move¬ 
ment.  The  traditionalists  and  the  ones  who  were 
Catholics,  and  who  also  wanted  to  maintain  the 
French  language  and  French  culture,  had  been 
content  for  many  years  to  put  up  with,  be  part 
of,  this  sort  of  oligarchy  of  the  political  system, 
the  economic  system,  and  the  church.  But  the 
pro-independence  people  then  were  so  very  so¬ 
cialist  in  their  orientation,  and  so  there  were 
clashes,  also,  between  the  socialists  and  tradi¬ 
tionalists. 

In  Canada  or  in  Quebec  at  this  time,  did  you 
all  have  to  deal  with  any  Communist  sentiments 
like  the  States  had  going? 

Yes. 
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Were  you  affected  by  that  yourself  or  were  you 
aware  of  it? 

No,  I  wasn’t.  My  parents,  especially  my  fa¬ 
ther,  was  what  would  have  been  called  in 
America,  a  Com-symp,  a  Communist  sympa¬ 
thizer.  [laughter] 

A  pinko. 

A  pinko,  yes.  Certainly  a  pinko.  When  he 
had  worked  in  Montreal  and  before  he  had  moved 
to  Ste-Agathe,  he  had  been  active  in  .  .  .  it  wasn’t 
Communist,  but  it  was  sort  of  a  socialist  work¬ 
ers’  organization.  It  was  called  the  Workers’ 
Circle.  He  had  books  in  Russian  which  had  been 
published  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  he  always 
kept  them  in  an  out-of-the-way  place  at  home, 
so  they  wouldn’t  be  evident  to  visitors. 

My  mother’s  sister  was  a  Communist,  and 
she  was  barred  from  entering  the  States  for  a 
long,  long,  long  time — probably  for,  oh,  a  good 
thirty  years.  She  couldn’t  go  into  the  States.  And 
though  she  had  one  of  her  sons  who  had  to  study, 
had  to  go  there  because  of  his  health,  who  went 
to  a  school  in  Miami,  only  his  father  could  visit 
him;  his  mother  couldn’t. 

So  at  this  time  did  you  have  any  understand¬ 
ing  of  all  that,  as  you  were  growing  up? 

Yes.  I  was  not  very  sympathetic  to  it.  I  didn’t 
believe — I  guess  from  a  fairly  young  age — in  uto¬ 
pias,  period.  We’d  sit  around  the  dinner  table, 
my  father  and  my  uncle.  And  my  uncle  had  sen¬ 
timents  similar  to  my  father. 

Then  my  mother’s  sister  and  her  husband — 
he  was  not  a  party  member  himself,  but  he  was 
very  pro-Soviet — they  would  go  through  the  glo¬ 
ries  of  what  they  called  socialism.  And  it  just 
didn’t  click  with  me.  Not  that  I  was  anti-  ...  I 
am  still  more  of  a  socialist  than  I  am  anything 
else  in  my  orientation  to  state  structures.  But 
I’m  anti-state  structure.  I’m  a  funny  kind  of  in¬ 
dividualist.  The  only  organization  that  I  joined 
in  my  life  was  the  university  that  I’m  at,  and  I 
joined  that  university  because  I  needed  the  job! 
[laughter]  But  I’ve  done  my  best  in  all  of  my 
years  at  this  university  to  keep  an  extremely 
low  profile.  I’m  very  uninvolved  in  university 
affairs  of  any  kind,  academic  as  well  as  adminis¬ 
trative. 


Well,  your  worldwide  travels  and  research  dem¬ 
onstrate  a  very  elastic  sense  of  "campus"  or  "in¬ 
stitutional  affiliation".  Clearly,  you  have  rather 
a  global  perspective. 

Well,  yes.  I  think  you  could  probably  put  it 
that  way.  But  I  just  don’t  trust  people  in  groups. 

Or  bureaucracies,  maybe? 

I  hate  bureaucracies.  I  hate  bureaucracy. 

This  is  a  little  bit  of  a  divergence,  but  I  wanted 
to  ask  you,  with  your  early  interest  in  and  en¬ 
joyment  of  science  fiction,  if  there  was  some¬ 
thing  about  anthropology,  that  you  saw  some 
kind  of  parallels  in  structuring  the  whole  so¬ 
cial  systems. 

Yes,  not  consciously,  but  it  was  there.  I  was 
less  attracted  by  the  invention  of  physical  worlds 
and  much  more  attracted  to  the  invention  of 
those  social  worlds,  even  if  they  were  very 
simple. 

So  this  description  of  this  whole  world  that,  in 
itself,  is  an  autonomous,  real  creation. 

That’s  right.  In  that  book  that  I  told  you 
about — the  first  book  that  I  looked  at  the  cover, 
and  I  wanted  that  book — there  was  a  short  story 
by  a  writer  named  Gordwainer  Smith.  I  can  still 
remember  the  title  was  "Scanners  Live  in  Vain." 
I  mean,  weird.  And  it  was  about  these  naviga¬ 
tors  of  interstellar  craft  who  plug  themselves 
into — then  it  was  kind  of  a  very  primitive  com¬ 
puter — sort  of  a  navigational  system.  Plugged 
their  brains  into  that  and  then  became  part  of 
the  ship.  But  this  guy — because  I  read  every¬ 
thing  of  his  that  he  ever  wrote — he  was  an  econo¬ 
mist  at  Johns  Ilopkins  writing  under  a  pseud¬ 
onym.  So  he  really  attracted  me.  Later  on  Ursula 
Le  Guin  really  attracted  me. 

Oh,  I  was  going  ask  you,  because  her  anthro¬ 
pological  background  woidd  have  created  .... 
There  was  a  reason  her  stuff  was  so  complete. 

Yes.  And  Gordwainer  Smith  really  sort  of  re¬ 
told  the  whole  Christian  mythos  of  Christ.  He 
created  this  world  of  animals  who  had  been  ge¬ 
netically  tailored  to  become  human  beings.  Yet 
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they  were  not  human  beings,  but  sentient  be¬ 
ings,  intelligent  beings.  But  they  were  an  under 
class,  and  their  names  were  always  preceded  by 
the  animal  species  that  they  came  from.  So  his 
heroine,  one  of  his  heroines,  was  "Camel."  She 
was  a  "cat-mel,"  you  see,  this  kind  of  thing. 

Another  thing  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  as  an 
influence  in  your  life — you  said  that  your 
mother  enjoyed  singing.  I  wondered  if  music 
was  an  important  influence  on  you  or  for  you. 
Did  you  play  any  instruments? 

No.  I  had  started  to  take  piano  lessons  with 
a  jazz  pianist.  lie  came  up  for  a  few  summers 
when  the  hotel,  in  the  big  season  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  was  busy,  and  so  on.  So  they’d  have  a  trio 
to  play  in  the  evenings,  and  his  name  was  Buzzy 
Bley.  Buzzy  Bley.  Actually,  he  moved.  A  few  years 
later  he  went  to  Los  Angeles.  Many,  many,  many 
years  later,  I  came  across  his  recordings.  lie  was 
no  longer  Buzzy;  he  was  Paul  Bley.  But  he  was 
good. 

But  then  I  injured  this  hand,  and  that  fin¬ 
ished  the  music.  I’d  always  enjoyed  music,  but  I 
had  in  those  years  an  antagonistic  relationship 
with  my  mother.  She  loved  opera,  so  I  was  off 
opera.  But  there  was  often  music  on  the  radio  at 
home.  And  there  was  a  record  player.  She  also 
began  to  paint.  When  would  it  have  been?  Oh, 
probably  around  the  late  1940s,  she  started  to 
paint.  And  she  got  a  lot  of  enjoyment  out  of  it 
for  many  years.  There  were  some  things  she  did 
very  well  and  other  things  that  she  didn’t  have 
any  feel  for. 

So,  back  at  McGill. 

This  anthropology  course  that  I  was  talking 
about  and  the  teaching  assistant,  whom  I  never 
saw  again  after  that.  But  he  certainly  had  an  in¬ 
fluence  on  me.  Ilis  name  was  William  Wilmot. 
The  next  year  I  was  studying  with — there  were 
two  anthropologists  then — two  professors.  One 
was  a  man  named  Toshio  Yatsushiro,  who  had 
done  fieldwork  in  Thailand  and  got  his  Ph.D. 
from  Cornell,  and  he  had  taught  at  Hawaii,  which 
then,  I  think,  had  only  one  campus.  And  the 
other  one  was  an  anthropologist  named  Jacob 
Freid.  Freid  had  done  his  Ph.D.  at  Yale,  and  he 
had  done  fieldwork  among  the  Tarahumara  in 
northern  Mexico. 


And  Freid  thought  of  himself  ....  I  think 
it’s  a  miracle  that  he  got  a  Ph.D.  It’s  just  that  he 
struggled  so  hard  all  the  time.  He  would  come 
into  class  with  a  pile  of  books,  at  the  top  of  which 
would  be  Ralph  Linton’s  Tree  of  Culture  with 
numerous  bookmarks.  And  he  would  sort  of  get 
through  his  class  by  opening  these  books  and 
reading  us  passages  of  the  point  he  wanted  to 
make.  Freid  was  a  snob,  thought  of  himself  as 
an  intellectual,  and  he  did  history  of  anthropo¬ 
logical  theory  and  so  on.  I  couldn’t  relate  to  him 
at  all.  We  were  just  on  completely  different  wave¬ 
lengths. 

And  this  is  your  fourth  year? 

This  is  my  fourth.  The  year  that  I’m  doing 
these  science  courses  as  an  attempt  at  pre-med, 
at  preparing  myself  to  apply  to  medical  school, 
that  department  changed.  It  was  still  a  joint  de¬ 
partment  of  sociology  and  anthropology,  but  they 
got  an  anthropologist  who  had  been  turned  down 
for  tenure  at  Berkeley  but  who  was  really  first- 
rate.  He  was  British;  his  name  was  Richard  "Dick" 
Salisbury.  He  had  done  his  Ph.D.  at  the  Austra¬ 
lian  National  University  with  Siegfried  Mandel. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  anthropologists  to  do  field¬ 
work  in  New  Guinea  after  World  War  II  and 
worked  with  a  people  who  had  never  been  stud¬ 
ied.  Their  language  had  not  been  recorded  and 
so  forth.  He  was  an  economic  anthropologist  in 
the  main,  and  he  had  written  a  book  called  From 
Stone  to  Steel ,  which,  in  the  economic  anthro¬ 
pology  of  the  1960s,  was  a  major  work.  He  was 
also  very  strongly  influenced  by  economics.  And 
there  was  an  ongoing  dispute  between — I  no 
longer  remember  what  they  called  themselves — 
the  substantivists,  who  were  more  cultural  rela¬ 
tivists  in  economic  anthropology,  and  their  op¬ 
posite  number.  Dick  Salisbury  was  one  of  the 
opposite  number.  But  he  was  the  first  really  good 
anthropologist  that  I  ever  came  into  contact 
with. 

I  have  to  tell  you  one  other  bit  about  this 
part  of  my  life,  [laughter].  After  I  had  done  this 
year  of  science  courses  and  done  so  miserably,  I 
couldn’t  figure  out  what  to  do.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  that  grabbed  me,  and  I  told  you  that  my 
friends  were  going  off  in  various  directions.  This 
friend  of  mine  who  went  to  study  at  MIT  when 
he  was  seventeen  finished  high  school  in 
Montreal,  actually,  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize 
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in  1989  in  chemistry — a  molecular  biologist.  And 
we’re  still  in  very  close  contact.  But  I  couldn’t 
figure  out  what  to  do.  I  said,  "Look.  The  only 
thing  I  ever  got  any  enjoyment  out  of  was  this 
one  course  in  anthropology.  So  maybe  I  should 
try  to  do  an  M.A.  in  anthropology." 

So  I  went  to  the  head  of  the  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  Department,  and  he  looked  at  my 
record  and  said,  "There’s  no  way  we’re  going  to 
take  you  in.  Why  do  you  think  that  you  have 
any  chance  of  succeeding  at  this?"  He  wasn’t  a 
nice  man.  And  later  on  he  was  quite  harsh  to 
me  because  of  my  own  naivete.  But  he  said,  "All 
right.  You  want  to  do  this?  Do  another  year  in 
which  you’ll  take  double  the  number  of  courses." 
Grades,  then,  at  that  university  were  ranked  in 
terms  of  first  class,  second  class,  third  class,  et 
cetera.  "You’ll  take  eight  courses.  You  need  at 
least  three  A’s;  you  have  to  pass  everything,  and 
your  overall  average  has  to  be  a  high  second 
class.  If  you  can  do  that,  we’ll  consider  you." 

And  I  went  through  some  kind  of  transfor¬ 
mation,  in  a  way.  It  may  have  been  the  first  time 
that  I  tried  to  really  understand  these  people 
and  what  they  were  writing  in  their  own  terms, 
which  was  a  kind  of  an  anthropology  of  trying  to 
dope  out  what  it  was  that  they  wanted.  "What 
do  they  want  in  this  research  that  they  were 
doing?  What  did  they  want  to  know  about  the 
world?" 

So  I  did  that,  and  I  succeeded  in  doing  it.  I 
went  on  to  do  an  M.A.,  and  it  was  at  this  time 
that  Dick  Salisbury  had  come  to  the  department, 
and  I  asked  him  to  be  my  supervisor.  I  had  taken 
a  couple  of  courses  with  him  during  this  makeup 
year.  And  he  agreed,  and  he  was  tremendously, 
tremendously  generous  and  helpful. 

At  that  time,  if  you  can  recall,  what  was  your 
impression  about  what  the  primary  goal  of 
anthropology  was,  in  terms  of  being  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  the  other  social  sciences? 

That’s  a  very  hard  question.  I  saw  them  as 
intensively  curious  about  what  it  was  that  made 
people  human  beings.  And  it  was  also  a  source 
of  great  curiosity  for  me,  even  though  in  many 
ways  I  deviated  later  a  long  way  from  what  most 
anthropologists  were  doing,  [sighs]  Yes,  to  me 
they  were  the  only  ones  who  were  open  to  the 
world.  But,  see,  there  was  also  something  about 
organization  and  my  own  lack  of  understanding 


of  organization  because  of  my  antipathy  towards 
anything  organized.  They  made  organization — 
call  it  social  organization,  call  it  culture,  call  it 
whatever — they  really  made  it  the  issue.  In  a 
way  for  me,  it  was  also  the  issue  of  trying  to  live, 
to  obey,  to  personally  survive  in  the  world  I  was 
in.  And  anthropology  was  the  only  discipline  that 
put  it  up  front.  History  stuck  it  in  the  past.  But 
then  history,  most  history,  was  not  that  kind  of 
history  unless  it  was  economic  history.  Sociol¬ 
ogy,  in  my  feeling,  had  a  very  superficial  peg  on 
problems  of  social  organization.  And  they  didn't. 

A  particularism  [in  sociology]  didn’t  bother 
me.  Their  lack  of  sensitivity  to  their  own  com¬ 
mon  sense  assumptions,  although  I  didn’t  put  it 
in  those  terms  then,  that  bothered  me.  A  soci¬ 
ety  for  them — well,  it  connects  with  what  you’re 
calling  particularistic.  Society  for  them  was,  well, 
"Here  is  the  society  or  the  societies  that  we  live 
in.  We  all  know  about  these,  and  we  don’t  know 
about  them,  so  we  study  them  in  various  ways". 
But  that’s  kind  of  taken  for  granted.  And,  "We 
live  here;  we’ve  grown  up  here;  we  know  the 
basics." 

Dick  Salisbury  made  us  read  Erving  Goffman. 
And  for  me,  Goffman  was  a  tremendous  eye- 
opener.  Presentation  of  Self  in  Everyday  Life 
suddenly  turned,  for  me,  the  human  being  into 
this  highly  problematic  entity,  [sighs]  I  never 
really  accepted  Goffman’s  rational  human  be¬ 
ing  who  plans  and  maneuvers  his  way  continu¬ 
ously  through  life,  but  he  certainly  made  the 
human  being  problematic  in  social  terms.  And 
it  wasn’t  psychologistic  for  him.  It  really  was  so¬ 
cial. 

So  Dick  Salisbury,  and  probably  this  book,  were 
kind  of  a  turning  point  for  you? 

Yes. 

And  is  it  fair  to  say  this  is  the  first  time  you  saw 
that  there  was  a  possible  niche  for  yourself  in 
this? 

Yes. 

Did  you  have  a  sense  that  it  was  an  emerging 
discipline? 

Anthropology?  Well,  no,  because  it’d  been 
around  for  a  long  time.  And  it  really  had  its  cul- 
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ture  heroes  then  in  a  way  that  it  no  longer  has 
today,  because  it’s  so  fragmented.  Then,  whether 
you  went  the  American  direction,  the  British 
direction,  or  the  French  direction,  each  of  them 
had  their  culture  heroes. 

Were  you  exposed  to  all  three  approaches? 

Wasn’t  exposed  to  the  French. 

But  you  were  exposed  to  the  British? 

I  got  the  British  first,  there,  from  Dick 
Salisbury. 

So  you’re  unique  among  all  the  people  I’m  in¬ 
terviewing  in  having  a  perspective  that  isn’t 
just  steeped  in  the  Americanist  tradition. 

Well,  I  got  the  American  at  Pitt  [University 
of  Pittsburgh],  and  then  I  got  the  British  again, 
but  a  certain  kind  of  British,  at  Manchester.  I 
got  the  French  through  my  own  reading.  And 
the  French  did  have  a  big  influence  on  me.  But  I 
was  also  looking  for  a  good  anthropological  edu¬ 
cation  and,  of  course,  discovering,  it  didn’t  exist 
in  departmental  setups,  [laughter] 

I  think  a  lot  of  people,  when  they  get  their  de¬ 
grees  or  they  finish,  are  a  little  rudely  awak¬ 
ened  to  realize  that  they  have  had  actually  a 
rather  narrow  exposure  to  the  discipline. 

That’s  right. 

And  the  irony  is  that  you’re  in  a  discipline  that 
supposedly  has  the  .... 

That’s  right.  When  I  finished  my  M.A.,  I 
would  have  been  happy  to  stay  at  McGill  and  do 
my  doctorate  with  Salisbury.  But  he  pushed  me 
to  go  out.  He  said,  "Look.  This  is  a  provincial 
place;  it’s  a  small  place."  There  were  at  the 
time — I  don’t  remember — three  or  four  anthro¬ 
pologists.  "You  have  to  go  to  a  place  that  will 
give  you  more  exposure  to  the  discipline,  to 
possibilities."  So  he  pushed  me  very  hard  to  go 
elsewhere. 

Did  you,  at  McGill,  have  pretty  even-handed 
exposure  to  all  four  subfields? 


No.  No  way,  no  way.  There  was  no  linguis¬ 
tics,  and  there  was  no  physical. 

So  there  was  archaeology  and  cultural? 

There  was  no  archaeology,  either. 

Oh.  OK!  [laughter]  So  you  had  100  percent 
cultural? 

Oh,  yes.  And  it  stayed  that  way.  I  got  some 
exposure  at  Pitt,  but  Pitt’s  department  also  de¬ 
fined  itself  as  a  department  of  cultural  anthro¬ 
pology.  And  at  Manchester,  for  social  anthropol¬ 
ogy- 

Was  there  anybody  else  at  McGill  you  can  re¬ 
member  that  was  particularly  influential  in 
terms  of  your  future  thoughts?  What  about  your 
fieldwork  in  Quebec?  What  was  that? 

Well,  there,  I  had  applied  for  a  grant  to  do 
research  among  Indians  in  northern  Ontario.  I 
remember  it  was  from  what's  now  called  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Man.  It’s  a  national  museum  in  Canada. 
I  don’t  remember  what  it  was  called  then.  But 
the  Anthropology  Department  was  run  by  Tom 
McFeat,  who  later  went  to  the  University  of 
Toronto.  But  I  didn’t  get  the  money,  so  I  didn’t 
know  quite  what  to  do.  And  Salisbury  really 
came  to  my  rescue.  He  said,  "Look.  I  have  a  re¬ 
search  assistantship."  He  was  then  interested  in 
the  West  Indies.  He  said,  "It’s  enough  for  you  to 
do  research  in  Montreal.  You  can  do  it  on  any 
subject  that  you  want,  so  long  as  it  has  some 
kind  of  West  Indian  connection."  So  I  took  it. 

Is  this  for  your  M.  A.? 

This  is  for  my  M.A.  Then  at  McGill,  you  had 
to  do  a  good  stint  of,  say,  six  months  of  field¬ 
work.  So  I  did  it  on  West  Indian  voluntary  asso¬ 
ciations.  And  it  was  pretty  good,  although  I  didn’t 
get  a  first  class  on  it.  And  Salisbury’s  brother-in- 
law,  who  was  actually  a  very  sweet  man,  a  soci¬ 
ologist,  came  up  to  me  after  I  got  it.  [laughter] 
He  shook  my  hand  and  said,  "You  know,  we  didn’t 
think  you’d  actually  do  it."  They  didn’t  have  a 
high  opinion  of  my  brain.  They  didn’t  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  my  capacities.  Although  Salisbury  was 
the  one  who  stuck  with  me. 
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At  some  point  I’ll  tell  you  about  my  naivete 
as  an  M.A.  student,  but  that’s  another  story.  No, 
I  can’t  think  of  anybody  else  who  really  had  an 
impact  on  my  thinking,  apart  from  Salisbury. 
And  interestingly,  there  were  no  other  students 
there  who  had  an  impact  on  me.  By  the  time  I 
got  to  Manchester,  my  fellow  Ph.D.  students,  had 
a  very  big  .... 

Did  you  have  a  cohort  by  that  time? 

Yes.  I  had  a  cohort,  and  we  talked  with  one 
another  a  fair  amount,  but  .... 

But  there  was  no  one  who  really  stimulated 
your  .... 

No. 

So  how  did  you  pick  your  research  topic  with 
the  West  Indians? 

I  had  a  friend  from  Trinidad,  Sam  Bolden, 
and  he  played  in  a  steel  band.  lie  introduced  me 
to  members  of  the  band.  So  I  started  to  work 
with  the  steel  band,  and  they  were  members  of 
other  kinds  of  associations.  So  I  went  on  to  the 
other  kinds  of  associations. 

Oh.  So  this  is  like  voluntary  associations  to 
maintain  a  cohesive  identity. 

That’s  right.  Exactly.  Exactly.  Yes.  Maybe 
they’re  not  called  that  today.  That’s  what  they 
were  called  back  in  the  1960s.  That  was  fun.  It 
was  fun  fieldwork.  That  was,  as  fieldwork  went, 
easy,  actually,  because  they  were  open.  They 
were  approachable. 

Did  they  know  or  care  what  anthropology  was? 
Didn’t  care. 

They  just  cared  probably  about  getting  along 
with  you? 

Well,  I  mean,  I  was  white.  Nobody  made  an 
issue  of  it.  Later  on  it  changed.  I  don’t  know 
what  the  politically  correct  terminology  is  any 
longer,  but  blacks  from  the  Caribbean  and  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  Canadian  Europeans — relations  be¬ 
came  very  tense  between  them.  And  in  Montreal 


they  weren’t  there.  The  people  from  the  Carib¬ 
bean  were  just  discriminated  against.  On  the 
whole,  they  were  socially  mobile.  They  made 
their  way  through  universities,  through  a  whole 
range  of  occupations.  They  kept  mainly  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  so  they  formed  part  of  the  mosaic 
that  was  Quebec. 

The  ones  who  came  there  were  mainly  im¬ 
migrants  who  had  come  in  the  late  1950s  and 
the  early  1960s.  So  they  were  newcomers.  The 
ones  who  had  come  twenty  years  earlier,  say, 
the  men  were  pushed  into  being  railroad  por¬ 
ters,  this  kind  of  stuff.  The  women  were  domes¬ 
tic  servants,  and  they  were  stuck  in  that  niche. 

The  immigrants  who  were  coming  in  the  late 
1950s  and  early  1960s  were  much  more  mobile 
and  could  move  in  society.  The  blacks  who  had 
come  to  Canada  after  the  American  Civil  War 
had  settled  mainly  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  they  had 
really  been  pushed  into  the  ground.  They  really 
were.  If  you  visited  Halifax,  which  was  the  ma¬ 
jor  city  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  in  the  middle 
of  Halifax  there  was  a  black  ghetto,  without  run¬ 
ning  water,  without  sewage  facilities  and  so  forth. 
When  I  left  Canada,  it  was  still  like  that. 

Now,  was  that  part  of  your  contextual  research 
for  your  M.A.  ?  Is  that  when  you  really  dug  into 
that  social  history? 

That’s  right.  Yes. 

And  you  say  it  was  relatively  easy? 

It  was  much  easier.  Well,  it  was  much  easier 
to  collect  the  material  than  it  was  to  write  it  as 
an  M.A.  But  then  that  became  my  first  experi¬ 
ence  with  writing.  I  was  working  with  people  who 
were  from  the  English-speaking  Caribbean,  so 
there  was  no  language  problem.  Problems  of  ac¬ 
cents  and  difficulties — sometimes  understand¬ 
ing.  [laughter] 

And  where  did  you  live?  Did  you  just  live  where 
you  always  had  then? 

Yes,  because  they  lived  all  over  the  place. 
They  weren’t  ghettoised. 

So  you  would  just  sort  of  commute  into  wher¬ 
ever  you  were  working  ? 
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Yes.  Yes. 

So  it  wasn’t  a  situation  where  you  were  living 
with  people? 

No.  No,  it  wasn’t  like  that.  I  didn’t  do  it  like 
that.  No,  I  developed  my  friends,  my  friendships, 
with  some  and  hung  out  with  them  and  went 
with  them  to  wherever  they  went. 

Did  you  have  informants  that  you  paid?  Was  it 
customary  at  that  time? 

No,  absolutely  not.  Absolutely  not.  I  didn’t 
encounter  that.  The  only  place  I  encountered 
that  was  in  Nevada.  I  never  encountered  it  any¬ 
where  else.  And  I  think  it’s  justifiable  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  but  as  an  ironclad  rule,  I  don’t 
like  it. 

Well,  it’s  problematic.  And  people,  believe  me, 
are  still  living  with  that  legacy. 

I  don’t  like  it,  but  in  whatever  field  research 
I’ve  done,  I’m  not  a  pushy  field-worker.  I  don’t 
insist  on  anything.  I’ve  always  seen  it  as  a  privi¬ 
lege  and  not  as  a  right.  And  paying  for  it  some¬ 
how  turns  it  into  my  right  to  set  you  down  and 
ask  you  questions  or  hang  out  with  you,  because 
I’m  paying  you.  And  I  never  liked  it. 

I’m  reminded  that  one  of  the  anthropolo¬ 
gists  at  McGill  was  a  negative  influence  on  me. 
One  of  the  anthropologists  that  came  to  McGill 
at  the  same  time  as  Dick  Salisbury  was  Ronald 
Cohen.  Ronald  Cohen  was  an  Africanist  who  had 
worked  among  the  Kanuri  people  who  were 
closely  related  to  Ilausa  in  northern  Nigeria.  He 
was  a  real  go-getter,  Ronald  Cohen.  And  he,  I 
think,  three  or  four  years  later  moved  on  to 
Northwestern  to  head  up  their  African  studies 
there.  He  stayed  there  for  many,  many  years 
until  he  went  to  Florida  or  one  of  the  Florida 
universities.  But  that  was  already,  probably,  in 
the  1980s. 

He  said,  "Look.  I  have  all  of  these  maps  of 
West  Africa,  changes  in  conditions  of  state  for¬ 
mation  and  change  in  boundaries  and  so  on.  I 
can  give  you  access  to  all  these  maps.  You  can 
figure  out  some  kind  of  study  that  you  can  do 
on  them,  and,  you  know,  we’ll  write  it  up  to¬ 
gether,"  by  which  he  meant  I  would  do  the  writ¬ 
ing  and  his  name  would  go  on  it.  [laughter]  Well, 


I  left.  Anyway,  I  didn’t  do  it.  But  when  I  took  a 
seminar  with  him,  one  of  the  things  that  he  told 
us,  he  said,  "Look.  When  I  do  fieldwork,  I  do 
fieldwork  among  Kanuri" — they’re  a  Muslim 
people — "I  always  push  the  boundaries  until  they 
break.  And  when  they  break,  I  discover  what 
the  rules  are.  And  then  I  discover  what  the  un¬ 
derlying  values  are  and  so  forth."  I  hated  it.  Data 
are  not  that  important.  Doesn’t  matter. 

Well,  did  he  give  you  an  example? 

I  think  he  gave  us  an  example  of  walking 
into  a  women’s  area.  Cohen  insisted  that  an  an¬ 
thropologist  should  do  everything  to  get  the  data. 
And  that  never  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  right  way 
of  going  about  it.  [laughter].  Either  you  did,  or 
you  didn’t.  And  if  you  didn’t,  you’d  make  do  with¬ 
out  it. 

Did  you  get  explicit  pointers  to  that  effect  from 
Dick  Salisbury?  Did  you  get  specific  instruc¬ 
tion  and  methodology? 

No,  not  at  all.  I  think  I  mentioned  that  Dick 
was  one  of  the  first  anthropologists  into  Papua, 
New  Guinea  after  World  War  II.  And  his  sense  of 
anthropology  was  just  to  immerse  yourself  as 
much  as  you  could  and  find  your  way.  No  meth¬ 
odology.  In  fact  I  can’t  recall  a  course  in  anthro¬ 
pological  methodology  that  I  was  ever  given.  Not 
in  McGill,  not  at  Manchester.  No. 

Perhaps  I  was  using  too  fancy  a  word  for  just 
the  technicalities  of  taking  notes  and  when  to 
do  it  and  when  you  were  comfortable  taking 
notes  in  front  of  people? 

Yes.  It  was  always  left  as  a  matter  of  a  situ¬ 
ational  thing,  what  the  context  was,  and  that 
was  something  you  had  to  discover  for  yourself. 
There  were  no  hard  and  fast  rules.  So  that  was 
open.  And  I  think  that  that  was  and  is  the  right 
way  of  going  to  do  it. 

Yes.  Are  there  aspects  of  your  work  in  Quebec 
that  you  think  would  have  been  improved  had 
you  been  more  experienced  yourself  in  just  tak¬ 
ing  notes? 

Well,  I  almost  didn’t  take  notes  on  the  spot. 
I  rarely  felt  comfortable  enough  to  take  notes. 
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The  voluntary  associations  themselves  that  I 
studied  were  highly  factionalized.  There  was  a 
lot  of  conflict. 

Oh.  You  mean,  among  themselves,  among  the 
groups? 

Yes.  Within  these  organizations.  So  taking 
notes  was  not  ....  [laughter]  I  didn’t  do  much 
of  it. 

Yes.  But  would  you,  like,  spend  the  day  with 
one  group  of  people  or  another  and  then  go 
home  in  the  evening  and  have  the  opportunity 
to  write  up  your  impressions? 

Well,  most  of  these  people  worked,  both  men 
and  women.  So  it  was  mainly  evening  work.  It 
was  night  work,  on  the  whole.  Or  weekends. 

So  these  were  social  associations. 

Yes.  These  associations,  some  of  them  were 
based  on  coming  from  a  particular  island,  say, 
Trinidad,  Jamaica,  Barbados.  Some  of  them  were 
based  on  or  had  a  strong  occupational  compo¬ 
nent.  Like  in  one,  there  were  many,  many  men 
who  worked  as  train  porters  and  conductors — 
put  that  status  difference  between  them.  I  think 
there  was  one  that  based  itself  primarily  on  civil 
rights.  But  the  members  thought  of  themselves 
as  forming  associations  for  more  than  social 
purposes.  They  had  some  kind  of  purpose,  rather 
for  more  than  just  socializing.  They  had  some 
kind  of  social  purpose  for  doing  it.  Yes. 

And  were  there  children  involved? 

Almost  not. 

So  woidd  you  describe  what  you  were  doing? 
Were  you  journal  keeping?  I’m  just  trying  to 
get  a  sense  of  how  you  were  actually  document¬ 
ing  this. 

Ah,  what  I  was  doing — yes.  I  had  just  begun 
to  use  a  typewriter  then.  I  remember  I’d  handed 
in  a  term  paper  to  Dick  Salisbury  still  in  hand¬ 
writing.  He  said,  "By  now  you’re  an  M.A.  stu¬ 
dent.  You  really  should  learn  to  use  a  typewriter." 
[laughter] 


So  I  had  a  little  portable,  and  I  was  typing 
during  the  day,  whatever  or  late  at  night.  But, 
yes,  I  was  keeping  notes  regularly. 

And  were  they  taking  the  form  of  almost  a  di¬ 
ary,  and  then  you  pidled  data  later  from  them? 

Yes.  It  was  more  like  that.  Later  on,  actu¬ 
ally,  one  of  the  bits  of  methodological  advice  that 
I  got  in  Nevada  was  the  idea  of  keeping  a  jour¬ 
nal — one  side  of  the  page  for  personal  observa¬ 
tions,  questions,  comments;  and  on  the  other,  a 
kind  of  running  description  of  whatever  was  hap¬ 
pening. 

And  you  adopted  that. 

Yes.  I  used  it  there.  I  never  adopted  one  way 
of  recording  data. 

So  you  haven’t  adopted  rides  over  the  years  that 
you  would  impose  on  students  of  your  own,  for 
instance? 

No.  Never.  I’ll  offer  them  some  options,  but 
my  feeling  about  anthropology  is  that  it’s  some¬ 
thing  you  have  to  discover.  You  also  have  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  you’re  good  at.  And  you  have  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  you’re  not  good  at.  You  have  to  con¬ 
centrate,  and  you  have  to  compensate.  So  the 
combinations  that  you  use  ...  I  probably  never 
defined  myself  as  a  scientist,  but  certainly  in 
the  past  twenty  years  I  overtly  did  not  define 
myself  as  a  scientist.  So  I  don’t  do  science.  And 
I’m  not  doing  this  sort  of  objective-subjective 
exercise  of  collecting  data.  I  don’t  do  that;  never 
did. 

Right.  So  you  don’t  feel  your  notes  are  a  data 
set  that  somebody  else  could  go  and  say, 
"Oh _ " 

It’s  a  very  difficult  thing.  If  I  were  doing  eth¬ 
nography  in  the  more  traditional  sense — and  I’ve 
rarely  done  it,  actually — that  is,  of  having  gone 
into  another  society  and  immersed  myself  com¬ 
pletely  in  it,  and  I  was  very  busy  recording  all 
aspects  of  life.  Well,  then  however  I  kept  my 
notes,  yes,  there  would  be  something  of  that  in 
it.  But  it’s  not  how  I  work.  Or  I  never,  for  what¬ 
ever  reasons,  found  myself  really  in  that  situa¬ 
tion. 
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What  I’m  interested  in  is  how  people  organize 
voluminous  information — and  particularly 
narrative  information — maybe,  to  go  back  and 
try  to  draw  conclusions.  It’s  an  interesting  pro¬ 
cess,  and  people  have  developed  their  own 
ways.  Some  people  do  it  as  they  go  along,  al¬ 
most. 

It’s  partly  a  process  of  remembering,  of  hav¬ 
ing  your  memory  stimulated  as  you’re  reading 
something  or  listening  to  a  recording  of  some¬ 
thing.  Well,  if  I  would  actually  be  writing  some¬ 
thing,  it  would  be  bits  and  pieces  of  information 
all  over  the  place.  I  have  a  friend  who  simply 
covers  the  floor  of  his  study  with  pieces  of  pa¬ 
per,  and  no  one’s  allowed  in,  because  he  knows 
the  order. 

I  have  another  friend  who  worked  among 
Inuit.  And  she  would  write  her  notes  on  little 
slips  of  paper  in  a  tiny,  tiny  hand.  Each  one  of 
these  was  a  kind  of  module.  If  she  was  asked  a 
question,  she  would  either  mentally  or  physi¬ 
cally  find  the  piece  of  paper  that  related  to  that. 
And  that  would  put  her  back  memory-wise  into 
the  context,  and  then  she  would  be  able  to  tell 
you  pretty  much  just  what  went  on  there.  And 
that’s  the  way  her  mind  and  her  memory  worked. 
Mine  never  did  like  that. 

So  I  was  thinking  now,  and  probably  because 
you’re  here,  where  in  heaven’s  name  are  all  my 
notes?  And  I  don’t  know.  Notes  from  thirty  years 
ago,  I  don’t  know  what  I’ve  done  with  them.  So, 
no,  I’m  not  good  on,  I  suppose,  on  method  and 
keeping  journals  which  are  neatly  numbered  and 
put  in  a  particular  place,  and  there  is  order  in 
the  world. 

When  you  want  examples  of  a  particular  phe¬ 
nomena,  how  do  you  retrieve  those  quotes?  Do 
you  just  know,  do  you  physically  remember  or 
recall? 

No.  I  never  did  any  cross-indexing.  I  could 
never  work  with  that.  I  always  typed  up  notes 
so  that  they  would  be  legible.  I  have  difficulty 
reading  my  handwriting. 

So  you  would  take  notes  by  hand  and  then  type 
them  ? 

Yes,  very  often.  Yes,  that’s  how  I  work. 


It  seems  sort  of  an  obvious  question,  but  I  think 
a  lot  of  people  don’t  know  how  anthropology  is 
constructed.  Do  you  find,  when  you’re  retyping 
your  notes,  that  you  ’re  embellishing — that  you 
at  that  point  provide  more  detail? 

Oh,  yes.  Sure. 

So  it’s  rather  important  to  do  that  qidckly  after 
the  fact,  don’t  you  think? 

It’s  important  to  go  over  material.  If  you’re 
keeping  a  journal  and  if  you  have  one  side  of  the 
page  going  over  all  kinds  of  ...  .  Every  time  I’ve 
gone  over  stuff,  there  may  be  other  details,  but 
more  often  it’s  questions  and  comments  of  my 
own  that,  in  relation  to  the  material,  come  up. 

Unfortunately,  I’ve  been  trying  to  put  my 
hands  on  stuff,  and  it’s  not  easy,  [laughter]  Don’t 
know  where  it  is  at  the  moment.  I  would  just 
start  going  through  the  stuff,  looking  for  quotes 
or  descriptions  or  so  on.  There’s  no  cross-in¬ 
dexing. 

Manchester  had  its  own  approach,  which  I 
liked  and  I  felt  comfortable  with.  And  it  doesn’t 
so  much  use  illustrations  as  case  studies,  which 
then  are  developed  as  a  ...  .  Working  through 
the  case  studies  is  itself  a  development  of  an 
argument  of  some  kind  for  analysis.  And  so  the 
most  immediate  data  are  the  data  of  the  case 
study  itself.  And  you  can  expand  on  that  to  a 
great  extent.  But  what  you  must  have  first  and 
foremost  are  the  basic  materials  of  the  case.  The 
case  may  spread  through  a  number  of  hours, 
days,  months — who  knows? — depending  on 
what’s  happened  and  how  well  you’ve  been  able 
to  follow  it. 

But  it’s  a  different  approach.  It’s  not  what 
my  supervisor  at  Manchester  called  a  matter  of 
finding,  of  wanting  to  say  something  and  look¬ 
ing  for  material  to  illustrate  it. 

So  after  you  did  this  fieldwork  in  Quebec  and 
you  get  your  master’s,  based  on  that,  you  were 
at  Pitt  when  you  came  out  to  Nevada;  is  that 
correct? 

I  was  on  my  way  to  Pitt.  It  was  after  I  had 
finished  my  M.A.  at  McGill.  I’d  been  accepted  at 
Pitt,  and  they  told  me  about  this  summer  train¬ 
ing  school  that  they  had,  and  so  I  joined  that. 
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Now,  did  you  choose  Pitt  specifically  because 
of  the  people  or  the  program? 

Oh,  I  had  a  lot  of  difficulty  getting  into  gradu¬ 
ate  schools  and  getting  something  in  the  way  of 
money,  because  I  had  this  miserable  undergradu¬ 
ate  record  of  studies.  And  I  had  an  M.A.,  but  an 
M.A.  in  the  States  even  then,  in  1964,  was  not 
considered  to  be  a  major  degree  of  any  kind. 

In  fact,  often  it  was  a  terminal  degree. 

That’s  right.  Exactly.  That’s  how  it  was  at 
Pitt.  So  I  applied  to  about  ten  places.  And  I  told 
you  that  Dick  Salisbury  had  pushed  me  to  leave 
McGill  and  to  go  into  the  world. 

Because  you  had  initially  wanted  to  stay. 

Yes.  I  was  happy  to  stay  there  and  have  him 
supervise  a  doctorate  for  me. 

And  what  woidd  you  have  done?  What  were 
your  interests  if  you  had  stayed? 

I  would  have  gone  to  the  West  Indies  some¬ 
where,  probably  to  Guyana,  but  without  any  set 
of  interests.  There  was  nothing  that  I  really 
wanted  to  investigate. 

So  there  wasn’t  anything  about  the  work  you’d 
done  for  your  master’s  that  led  you,  logically, 
intellectually,  I  mean,  to  the  next  question? 

Thinking  back,  no.  I  don’t  think  so. 

The  other  thing  that  he  did  tell  me,  when  I 
finished  my  master’s,  he  said,  "Look.  There  are 
two  chapters  here  that  you  can  turn  into  ar¬ 
ticles."  And  that  summer,  before  I  went  out  to 
Nevada,  I  did  write  an  article  based  on  one  of 
them,  which  was  published,  although  it  took 
time.  It  was  rejected  by  the  first  journal;  it  was 
accepted  by  the  second.  But  that  also  gave  me  a 
kind  of  experience  that  was  actually  very  valu¬ 
able. 

You  mean  of  getting  published? 

Yes.  Of  doing  an  article,  the  accepted  way, 
writing  it  the  accepted  way,  getting  it  accepted. 
I  think  that  then  was  published  in  Human  Or¬ 
ganization.  It  was  OR. 


Now,  who  helped  you  with  that  writing? 

Nobody  helped  me. 

So  this  was  an  exercise  that  you  put  yourself 
through ? 

Yes.  Yes.  I  did  the  writing;  Dick  Salisbury  read 
it,  and  a  couple  of  people  at  Pitt  read  it  before  I 
got  there  and  gave  me  comments. 

And  the  journal  that  rejected  it,  did  that  give 
you  more  information  so  that  you  could  edit, 
or  did  you  just  turn  it  around  and  pursue  it? 

It  gave  me  much  more  of  a  sense  of  how 
much  particular  perspectives  of  editors  and  read¬ 
ers — what  impact  they  had  on  ...  . 

You  mean,  theoretical  perspectives? 

Oh,  there  were  all  kinds,  all  kinds.  Yes,  they 
could  be  theoretical;  they  could  be  saying,  "Look. 
Because  you’re  arguing  in  this  way,  you’re  not 
really  making  your  point."  Or,  what  I  think  was 
the  case  with  that  article,  was  they  said,  "You 
never  really  did  any  work  on  the  subjects  that 
you  were  writing  on",  which  was  nonsense. 

But  I  immediately  learned  that  you  could 
get  a  reader’s  report  of  a  short  paragraph.  And 
that  determined  what  happened,  [laughter]  Be¬ 
cause  when  I  sent  it  off  to  the  next  journal,  it 
just  went.  It  was  basically  the  same  paper.  It 
just  was  accepted  like  nothing,  like  that. 

But  that’s  when  I  went.  After  I  finished  writ¬ 
ing  that  article,  I  went  to  Nevada. 

So  you  went  right  from  McGill  to  Nevada,  or 
did  you  go  to  Pitt? 

No.  I  went  first  to  Nevada.  There  were  other 
sites — I  don’t  remember  which  universities  they 
were.  Pitt,  Nevada,  and  Stanford  had  a  site  some¬ 
where  in  Oaxaca.  Is  it  Oaxaca?  I’m  not  sure — 
somewhere  in  Mexico.  Either  Oaxaca  or  Chiapas. 

And  what  made  you  choose  Nevada,  the  field 
opportunities?  You  only  implied,  I  guess,  at  Pitt, 
it  came  with  some  money. 

No.  Pitt  actually.  Pitt,  at  least,  gave  you  what 
they  called  a  tuition  fellowship,  so  I  didn’t  have 
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to  pay  tuition,  which  was  a  lot  of  money.  I  was 
accepted  at  a  few  other  places,  like  Stanford,  I 
remember,  Washington,  Hawaii,  Columbia.  But 
there  were  places  that  rejected  me,  too,  like  Yale 
and  Michigan,  as  I  remember.  But  no  one  else 
offered  me  any  money,  and  it  was  very  expen¬ 
sive  to  go. 

So  it  was  primarily  a  financial  decision. 

Yes.  And  actually,  it  worked  well,  because 
by  the  time  I  got  to  Pitt,  somebody  else  had 
dropped  out,  wasn’t  coming,  and  so  they  had  a 
teaching  assistantship.  So  then  I  was  covered. 

Was  that  the  first  time  that  you  were  going  to 
teach,  though? 

No.  I  taught  at  McGill.  I’d  had  a  teaching  as¬ 
sistantship  there. 

As  a  master’s  student? 

Yes. 

Did  you  like  teaching  there?  Was  that  something 
you  saw  yourself  doing  ?  Is  that  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  that  you  were  going  to  pursue  the  higher 
degree? 

No.  Not  at  all.  No,  I  think  I  could  always  have 
done  without  teaching. 

So  the  reason  you  were  pursuing  the  higher  de¬ 
gree  was  because  you’d  loved  the  research. 

Yes.  There  was  nothing  else  that  I  wanted  to 
do.  And  the  idea  of  joining  one  of  my  uncle’s 
businesses  or  becoming  a  lawyer,  an  accountant, 
this  kind  of  thing — I  had  no  desire  for  that. 

I  didn’t  have  any  formulated  perspectives  to¬ 
wards  academia.  But  as  time  passed,  as  the 
months  passed,  I  discovered  I  felt  much  more 
comfortable  with  that  kind  of  life  than  I  did  with 
what  most  people  were  doing.  But  that  was  some¬ 
thing  of  a  revelation  for  me,  because  there  was 
nobody  in  my  family  ....  Oh,  I  had  a  cousin 
who  had  studied  engineering,  and  then  he  later 
did  become  a  professor,  but  he  never  did  a  doc¬ 
torate;  he  didn’t  have  to.  To  this  day,  I’m  the 
only  person  in  my  immediate  family,  of  extended 
family  and  first  cousins,  who  ever  did  a  doctor¬ 


ate  and  ever  went  into  university  life.  So  that’s 
something  that  I  had  to  discover  by  myself,  re¬ 
ally.  And,  you  know,  little  by  little  it  appealed  to 
me. 

I  wouldn’t  have  gone  that  far  at  the  time 
when  I  finished  my  M.A.,  because  I  was  still  very, 
very  strongly  influenced,  personally,  by  just  how 
far  I  had  to  go  in  order  to  continue.  Like,  being 
accepted  to  Pitt’s  program.  And  Pitt  at  that  time, 
a  few  years  before,  a  new  president  had  been 
appointed.  I  mean,  he  was  a  real  go-getter.  He 
wanted  to  turn  Pitt  into  a  world-class  institu¬ 
tion,  and  he  wanted  the  Anthropology  Depart¬ 
ment  to  reflect  that.  And  they  had  money.  So 
he  did  what  Americans  do  in  situations  like  that: 
they  buy  faculty.  So  he  got  George  Peter 
Murdock,  who  was  coming  to  the  end  of  his  ca¬ 
reer,  and  John  Gillin  there,  and  they  brought  in 
Alexander  Spoehr.  Spoehr  was  president  of  the 
AAA  (American  Anthropological  Association),  I 
think,  while  he  was  Pitt,  and  the  other  two  had 
been  presidents  of  the  AAA,  and  they  had  young, 
bright  people,  as  they  thought  of  them,  young 
faculty.  So  at  that  time  it  was  an  institution, 
certainly  in  anthropology,  trying  to  flex  its  in¬ 
tellectual  muscle. 

And  that’s  when  I  came  in  there.  And  at  least 
in  those  years — I  don’t  know  what  happened  af¬ 
terwards — but  in  those  years  they  got  good 
graduate  students,  good  Ph.D.  students. 

Yes.  And  there  was  money. 

And  there  was  money.  That  was  very  impor¬ 
tant  to  all  of  us,  to  most  of  us.  Otherwise,  it  was 
so  expensive.  It  was  murder. 

Well,  it  still  is. 

Still  is. 

So  they  told  you,  "You’re  accepted."  Were  you 
aware  at  the  time  .  .  .  "pressured"  isn’t  the  right 
word,  but  did  Pitt  have  areas  of  emphasis?  They 
certainly  had  an  emphasis  in  cultural  studies? 

Yes.  They  had  no  emphasis  on  anything  else. 
I  think  they  had  one  archaeologist  full-time;  one 
physical  anthropologist  was  a  half  appointment 
in  the  dental  school;  and  they  had  a  linguist,  Ed 
Cannard,  who  was  there  full-time  in  linguistics; 
and  Harvey  Sarles.  I’m  not  sure  if  he  had  a  full- 
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time  appointment  or  half  appointment  in  an¬ 
thropology.  So  it  was  cultural  anthropology  from 
the  word  go.  Their  interests  were  strongly  in 
Central  America  and  South  America,  as  I  re¬ 
member,  and  to  some  extent  in  East  Africa  and 
West  Africa. 

But  do  you  think  that  your  master’s  was  im¬ 
portant  because  you  helped  wipe  out,  as  you 
said,  this  miserable  undergraduate  record. 

Yes.  It  was  important  to  me. 

But  as  far  as  Pitt  was  concerned,  do  you  think 
they  were  .  .  .  ? 

What  was  important  to  them  was  that  I  had, 
during  my  first  year  there,  an  article  accepted 
in  a  very  reputable  journal.  That  was  important 
to  them. 

Yes.  Which  I  would  imagine  is  unusual  for  an 
incoming  graduate  student. 

I  was  a  little  older  than  ....  There  were 
others  who  were  older  than  me.  It  was  still  at 
that  time  when  anthropology  was  getting  stu¬ 
dents  who  had  very  different  life  courses  and 
hadn’t  gone  directly  from  a  B.A.  to  a  Ph.D. 

There  wasn't  a  factory  system. 

No.  It  was  much  less  that  way.  It  was  still 
much  more  idiosyncratic  at  that  time. 

And  people  were  corning  from  all  kinds  of  de¬ 
grees,  too. 

Yes.  All  kinds.  That’s  right. 

That’s  very  interesting.  So,  Dick  Salisbury,  was 
he  still  important  to  you  as  a  mentor  at  this 
point? 

Oh,  yes.  I  looked  to  Dick  for  advice.  He  was 
always  very  busy.  But  I  remember  he  came  to  a 
conference  at  Pitt  in  my  first  year  there,  so  we 
had  a  chance  to  talk.  And  he  knew  some  of  the 
faculty  there. 

Is  he  one  of  the  people  that  had  advised  you  to 
take  this  National  Science  Foundation  field 


school  in  Nevada,  or  did  it  just  look  good  to 
you  ? 

I  don’t  remember. 

And  it  was  something,  I  think,  you  had  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  to  be  accepted? 

Yes.  You  did  have  to  apply  for  it.  I  have  a 
feeling  that  I  was  assigned  to  Nevada.  My  feeling 
was  it  wasn’t  by  choice. 

So  it  wasn’t,  "Oh,  I’ve  always  wanted  to  go  out 
west. " 

No.  I  don’t  think  so.  But  I  can’t  be  certain. 

The  fact  you  don’t  remember  probably  means  it 
wasn’t  a  burning  issue  for  you. 

No.  I  was  curious  about  how  people  did  an¬ 
thropology,  and  I’d  had  still  very  little  exposure 
to  that,  because  McGill  had  a  total  of  four  an¬ 
thropologists. 

How  about  exposure  to  Native  Americans  be¬ 
fore  you’d  gotten  there?  I  realize  they  weren’t 
called  that  then,  but,  Native  Canadians  or  ...  ? 

They  were  just  Indians,  [laughter]  Well,  the 
reason  that  I  worked  on  these  West  Indian  orga¬ 
nizations  was  that  I  had  put  in  a  grant  applica¬ 
tion  to  go  and  work  with  Canadian  Indians  in 
northern  Ontario,  and  I  wasn’t  accepted.  And 
then  Salisbury  gave  me  money  to  do  the  West 
Indians.  But  I’d  had  no  contact  with  Native 
Americans  before  that. 

And  probably  not  in  any  course  work  or  any¬ 
thing. 

None  of  the  anthropologists  that  I  knew 
had  .  .  .  well,  Jacob  Freid  had  worked  in  north¬ 
ern  Mexico  among  Tarahumara  speakers.  lie  was 
the  closest.  But  he  turned  me  off.  So  I  didn’t 
have  any  ethnographic  interest. 

Today,  looking  back,  I  know  what  I  should 
have  done,  you  know.  But  then  I  didn’t  have  any 
ethnographic  interest.  Then  it  could  have 
worked  out  that  I  would  have  continued  to  do 
fieldwork  in  Nevada  and  done  my  doctorate  on 
that  material.  That  could  have  been  the  scenario. 
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No,  it’s  true  in  me  today,  also.  I’m  not  a  person 
who  has  projects,  research  projects.  Sort  of  go 
whichever  way  the  wind  is  blowing  me,  and  then 
serendipity  has  always  played  a  very  large  role 
somehow,  rather  than  sort  of  grabbing  the  world 
and  shaking  out  the  bits  that  one  wants.  And 
that  was  true  for  there  as  well.  I  was  also  as¬ 
signed  the  community  that  I  would  go  to.  I  had 
no  choice  in  that,  either. 

So  how  did  you  get  there?  Now  you ’ve  applied, 
you’ve  gotten  accepted,  and  you’ve  been,  prob¬ 
ably,  assigned. 

Well,  no.  The  assignments  came  after  we  had 
spent  a  week  or  ten  days  of  getting  some  basic 
information.  First  I  went  to  Reno  and  went  to 
the  University  of  Nevada. 

Did  you  fly  or  go  by  train? 

I  flew.  I  had  a  portable  typewriter  with  me 
and  first  time  I  had  sent  it  in  the  baggage,  [laugh¬ 
ter]  Game  out  mangled.  I  just  had  to  ditch  it. 
There  was  no  point  trying,  because  the  frame 
was  basically  just  twisted. 

So  there  I  was  with  other  people,  other  stu¬ 
dents,  who  were  just  starting.  I  think  all  of  them 
were  just  starting  graduate  work.  Maybe  one  from 
Stanford  had  already  gone  through  one  year  of 
her  Ph.D.  program.  And  they  were  all  students 
from  either  Pitt  or  from  Stanford.  So  I  met  War¬ 
ren,  and  I  met  Sven  Liljeblad,  and  I  met  Bill 
Jacobsen,  and  I  met  Wayne  Suttles  and  Don 
Fowler.  Although  Fowler  wasn’t  part  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  group.  Don  and  Catherine.  Don  had  been  at 
been  at  Pitt.  I  think  he  had  done  his  doctorate 
at  Pitt,  and  he  had  just  taken  an  appointment  at 
Nevada  one  or  two  years  before.  And  Warren 
himself  had  only  come  there,  I  think,  the  previ¬ 
ous  year. 

Wayne  Suttles  was  .  .  .  where  was  Wayne?  I 
can’t  remember  where.  Was  it  Washington? 
Somewhere  on  the  Washington  or  Oregon  coast? 
In  Seattle.  A  feeling  that  then  he  was  in  Seattle. 
Sven  Liljeblad  was  in  Pocatello,  Idaho,  and  Bill 
Jacobsen  was  in  Reno.  So  we’re  listening  to  in¬ 
troductory  lectures. 

Where  did  the  students  stay  before  going  into 
the  field — in  a  dorm  or  something? 


Yes.  We  used  dorms. 

Was  there  anything  that  was  fundamentally 
characteristic  about  that  student  body  that  was 
different  than  any  of  the  other  graduate  students 
you’d  encountered? 

Well,  I  had  very  little  experience  with  gradu¬ 
ate  students,  because  the  McGill  department  was 
small,  and  there  were  very  few  Ph.D.  students 
there.  As  I  began  to  realize  afterward,  it  was  get¬ 
ting  more  professional,  although  the  atmosphere 
was  extremely  good.  It  was  easy.  But  a  lot  of  this 
was  Warren’s  just,  you  know,  caressing  the  at¬ 
mosphere  to  make  you  feel  good,  [laughter] 
Well,  this  man  [Warren]  stays  with  me.  I’ve 
seen  him  very  little.  I  saw  him  then,  and  I  saw 
him  twenty  years  ago.  The  only  two  times  I’ve 
run  into  him.  But  he  left  a  very,  very  warm  place 
inside  of  me. 

But  we  were  counting,  and  we  were  giving 
out  grades  to  one  another,  and  we  were  also  be¬ 
ing  given  grades.  And  this  had  to  do,  also,  with 
the  assignments.  I  think  I  wasn’t  that  interested, 
actually,  in  whether  it  would  be  here  or  there  or 
wherever. 

So  you  weren’t  angling  for  a  particular  assign¬ 
ment? 

No,  because  I  had  no  particular  interest, 
whether  it  would  have  been  Fallon,  Yerington, 
or  Carson  City. 

Did  you  see  these  places,  or  were  they  just 
names? 

They  were  just  names  to  me.  Pyramid  Lake, 
Fallon,  Yerington,  Carson  City. 

But  how  did  Reno  itself  strike  you? 

Oh,  weird.  It  was  just  such  a  weird  place  to 

me. 

But  you  kind  of  knew  it  was  probably  going  to 
be  weird,  right? 

Well,  I  don’t  know.  I’d  heard  of  Las  Vegas 
and  a  little  bit  about  Reno,  but  I  didn’t  really 
know  what  to  expect.  Parts  of  it  stay  open  al¬ 
most  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  Close  for  an  hour 
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early  morning  to  clean  the  casinos,  where  food 
was  cheap,  and  drink  was  cheap.  And  you  could 
lose  a  lot  of  money  quickly. 

How  about  the  physical  setting?  Do  you  remem¬ 
ber  being  struck  by  that? 

It  struck  me  as  garish,  as  really  bizarre.  I 
don’t  have  a  clear  image.  And  even  though  I  was 
there  twenty  years  ago,  I  don’t  have  a  really  clear 
image  of  Reno.  But  I  have  a  feeling  that  it  sort  of 
was  a  kind  of  basin  with  hills  around.  And  the 
hills  around  Reno  had  a  lot  of  nice  homes.  I  think 
people  were  living — at  least  around  there — 
pretty  well.  And  the  city  itself  was  ...  I  don’t 
know  what  it  was.  All  I  can  remember  are  the 
bright  lights.  I  never  had  any  desire  to  go  back 
there,  to  the  place,  to  that  city. 

But  perhaps  to  the  Carson  Valley? 

Well,  that’s  different.  It  developed  many  dif¬ 
ferent  flavors  in  me.  I  became  very  attached, 
particularly,  to  the  Rupert  family.  I  liked  that 
Carson  City  is  very  close  to  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains,  which  I  enjoyed.  I  liked  it.  And  I  liked 
the  image  of  Washoe  moving  between  the  for¬ 
ests  and  the  basin.  There  was  something  in  that 
I  found  invigorating  somehow. 

But  these  images  came  to  you  after  you  started 
working  with  the  Ruperts? 

Oh,  well,  yes. 

I  was  thinking,  in  the  classroom  situation  you’re 
still  just  hearing  these  names,  like  Yerington? 

I’m  just  hearing.  Look,  I’m  terrible  at  lan¬ 
guages,  at  all  languages.  So  I’m  listening  to  Bill 
Jacobsen,  I  was  transcribing  these  words,  and 
to  me,  he  could  be  talking  any  language.  Just 
never  made  any  sense  to  me.  Linguistics  never 
made  any  sense  to  me.  So  there  was  that,  which 
I  really  couldn’t  relate  to.  But  there  was  other 
stuff,  the  general  social  organization,  cultural 
features. 

And  how  much  information  did  you  glean  about 
the  relationships,  the  historic  relationships,  be¬ 
tween  the  whites  and  the  Indians? 


Very  little.  Very  little.  They  didn’t  go  into 
that. 

So  you  didn’t  get  a  lot  of  pointers  or  heads  up 
on  how  to  negotiate? 

No.  I  got  no  pointers  at  that  point.  It  was 
after  I  was  assigned.  See,  I  was  among  the 
Washoe.  I  can’t  remember  exactly.  I  went  to  the 
Carson  Colony,  and  there  was  a  guy  from 
Stanford  who  went  to  Dresslerville.  And  there 
was  Brooke  Mordy.  See,  Brooke  was  with  me  in 
Carson  Colony.  Her  husband,  Wendell,  was 
something  at  the  University  of  Nevada.  Don’t  re¬ 
member  exactly  what. 

He  was  president  of  the  Desert  Research  Insti¬ 
tute,  which  at  that  time  was  wholly  bankrolling 
the  department. 

OK.  So  I  didn’t  know  any  of  this  stuff.  But 
Brooke  was  ....  I  met  them  in  1982, 1983,  when 
we  spent  a  year  in  Minneapolis.  They  had  moved 
to  Minneapolis  some  years  before,  and  he  was 
the  head  of  the  science  museum  in  Minneapo¬ 
lis.  So  that’s  when  I  met  them  again,  hut,  I  mean, 
I  knew  Brooke  in  particular,  because  we  spent  a 
fair  amount  of  time  together. 

See,  I  have  a  feeling — you  would  have  to  ask 
Warren  about  this,  because  I  certainly  never 
asked  him — the  Carson  Colony  was  thought  of 
as  sort  of  the  easiest  site  of  all  of  them. 
Dresslerville  was  a  much  tougher  place  in  the 
Washoe  scheme  of  things.  And  the  other  places. 
Well,  there  was  Fallon  and  Pyramid  Lake  and  so 
on.  They  were  all  some  distance  from  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  university.  Carson  Colony  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  the  closest  to  major  traffic  arter¬ 
ies. 

But  we  got  a  bit  of  the  politics,  because  we 
had  to  have  permission  from  the  tribal  council 
to  be  in  Carson  Colony  and  Dresslerville.  War¬ 
ren  took  us  to  a  meeting  of  the  council. 

Did  he  take  all  the  students  who  were  going  to 
work  with  the  Washoe  collectively? 

Yes.  Yes.  The  three  of  us.  The  name  of  the 
guy  in  Dresslerville  was  Larry,  maybe  Larry 
Kline. 
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It  is  Kline.  I  haven’t  been  able  to  find  him,  by 
the  way. 

I’ve  lost  touch.  I  don’t  think  that  he  finished 
his  doctorate.  He  was  an  older  guy  then.  lie  was 
probably  five  or  six  years  older  than  the  rest  of 
us  and  had  mucked  around  the  world  a  fair  bit. 
I  spent  some  time  with  him,  also,  just,  you  know, 
socializing. 

So  Warren  took  the  three  of  us  to  the  tribal 
council  meeting  in  Dresslerville.  And  actually, 
it  was  shocking  for  me.  For  me  it  was  shocking. 
Well,  I’d  come  from  West  Indians.  West  Indians 
are  very  voluble  people.  I  mean,  they  love  the 
explicit  interaction  of  talking.  Talking  and  laugh¬ 
ing  are  just  part  ...  at  least,  as  I  remember. 
That’s  a  long  time  ago. 

And  here  we  were  meeting  people  who  were 
so  silent,  were  so  silent  in  this  extremely  de¬ 
pressed  looking  village — depressed  looking  in 
every  respect  I  could  think  of.  What  exactly  War¬ 
ren  said,  I  don’t  remember,  except  that  he  clearly 
had  very  good  relations  with  everybody  there. 
It  didn’t  matter  that  he  had  studied  peyotists.  It 
didn’t  rub  off. 

Which  potentially  .... 

Potentially,  yes,  it  could  have  could  have  cut 
his  ties  with  the  people  in  Dresslerville  and  the 
people  in  Carson  Colony,  both.  There  was  a  third 
place  I  don’t  remember  the  name  of,  really,  on 
the  California  border. 

Woodfords  ? 

It  was  Woodfords,  exactly.  Woodfords.  But 
these  people,  at  least  as  they  talked  about 
Woodfords,  that  was  the  peyotist  place.  And 
there  was  this  physical  anthropologist,  Pete 
Miller.  Because  he  was  working,  doing  research 
in  Woodfords. 

Yes.  But  he  wasn’t  in  that  program. 

No,  not  in  the  program.  That’s  where  I  met 
him.  Now  I  remember.  I  met  him  in  Woodfords, 
so  he  must  have  already  been  getting  material 
for  his  doctorate. 


Now,  I  want  to  get  a  little  more  from  you  on 
this  initial  impression  you  had  of  Dresslerville 
and  how  depressed  it  was  and  what  it  was  you 
were  thinking  at  the  time  that  you  were  going 
to  be  able  to  do  with  all  this. 

Yes.  I  was  thinking,  "What  am  I  going  to  do 
with  all  of  this?"  [laughter]  "How  am  I  going  to 
work  here?"  People  don’t  want  to  talk.  At  least 
they’re  not  these  voluble  West  Indians.  They’re 
quiet;  they’re  self-contained;  they  sit  in  stillness. 
And  I  remember  the  members  of  the  tribal  coun¬ 
cil  were  sitting  behind  a  table  in  what  was  quite 
a  dark  room.  It  was  in  the  evening.  I  believe  it 
was  in  the  evening — or  maybe  not,  but  that’s 
how  I  remember  it. 

We  came  in,  and  Warren  told  us  not  to  say 
anything,  [laughter]  Larry  Kline  had  an  abrupt 
manner  about  him.  But  he  kept  his  quiet,  also. 
What  Warren  said,  I  don’t  remember,  but  this 
place  really  looked  like  it  had  been  rubbished. 
These  unpainted,  sometimes  tar  paper  shacks. 
The  streets  .  .  .  well  it  was  very  dry  then. 

Oh,  that’s  right  in  the  summer.  That  really  is 
the  worst  time,  just  for  aesthetics,  anyway. 

No  aesthetics;  it’s  just  dry;  it’s  dry.  Just  dry, 
dry,  dry,  unless  you  go  into  the  mountains.  Ev¬ 
erything  is  dried  out. 

And  you  said  you  think  it  was  during  night? 

I  have  a  feeling  it  was  evening. 

But  you  did  get  an  impression  of  Carson  itself? 

No,  this  was  in  Dresslerville.  And  it  was  sort 
of  an  important  split  there,  although  later  I  spent 
very  little  time  in  Dresslerville.  In  Carson,  the 
Carson  Colony  people  thought  of  themselves 
more  as  "progressive."  The  Dresslerville  people, 
they  thought,  were  more  traditional.  But  by  that 
they  also  meant  backward,  sort  of  not  really  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  world,  as  it  was  coming  into  being 
around  them.  Of  course,  it  was  the  first  time  I’d 
really  seen  accumulations  of  things  outside  of 
dwellings.  Accumulated  refrigerators,  cars,  and 
so  on  in  various  states  of  cannibalization,  wait¬ 
ing  to  contribute  their  parts  to  somebody’s  good, 
[laughter] 
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Do  you  remember  if  Warren  had  prepared  you 
for  any  of  that?  I  mean,  were  you  just  taken 
in? 

That’s  how  I  remember  it.  Warren,  he  talked 
about  the  Washoe.  He  talked  about  the  culture. 
He  talked  about  the  people.  This  is  how  I  re¬ 
member  his  concerns,  that  there  was  this  living 
entity  out  there  that  were  called  Washoe. 

Later  on,  I  changed  my  mind  very  seriously 
about  that,  although  he  had  the  experience.  I 
was  there  a  very  short  time.  But  I  had  the  feel¬ 
ing  Edgar  Siskin,  although  he  was  there  thirty 
years  before,  had  the  same  kind  of  mind-set,  and 
there  was  something  wrong  with  it,  was  my  feel¬ 
ing.  Something  wrong  with  it.  So,  I  mean, 
whether  it  was  Washoe  or  Northern  Paiute,  these 
were  the  people,  the  culture.  Culture  was  very, 
very  big,  and  culture  had  all  of  these  connota¬ 
tions  of  being  somehow  unified,  integrated,  ho¬ 
listic,  homogeneous  to  a  degree — all  of  these 
qualities  to  them.  And  my  own  very  brief  expe¬ 
rience  suggested  it  wasn’t  like  that  at  all — at  least 
not  in  1964. 

You  could  talk  about  Washoe.  Well,  when  you 
took  genealogies,  and  when  I  took  genealogies 
in  Carson  Colony,  so  many  people  did  not  de¬ 
fine  themselves  as  Washoe.  They  had  all  kinds 
of  reasons  for  being  there.  It  was  a  small  place, 
a  hundred,  maybe  a  hundred  and  twenty  people 
altogether.  But  there  were  very  few  of  them  who 
were  Washoe  in  capital  letters. 

Just  to  clarify,  you  were  saying  that  you  think 
both  Edgar  Siskin,  even  though  he’d  been  there 
thirty  years  before,  and  Warren  both  had  this 
concept  of  this  super-organic  Washoe  entity. 

Oh,  yes.  When  I  was  with  Warren,  I  heard  it. 
Yes.  You  heard  it  explicitly. 

Warren  talked  about  the  Washoe  like  that. 
With  Edgar,  I  read  his  Ph.D.  almost  as  soon  as  I 
left  Nevada.  Although  he  put  some  rider  on  it 
that  it  wasn’t  to  be  read  for  a  certain  amount  of 
time.  In  1941  he  finished  his  Ph.D.,  and  this  was 
1964.  I  think  he  put  in  a  twenty-five-year  rule, 
which  one  could  do  at  Yale.  The  thesis  was  not 
to  be  read  for  twenty-five  years — either  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  after  it  was  accepted. 


Anyway,  as  soon  as  I  could  get  the  thesis,  I 
read  it.  And,  yes,  that  was  my  feeling.  It  may 
have  been  Carson  Colony  much  more  than 
Dresslerville,  but  still,  there  were  three  places 
that  were  identified  as  Washoe.  And  this  one,  at 
any  rate,  was  a  melange  of  people  from  all  over 
the  United  States.  But  that  took  time  to  sink  in. 

Right,  it  took  time  to  sink  in,  but  when  you  were 
doing  your  initial  fieldwork,  you  were  going 
from  house  to  house  going,  "Well,  OK,  now.  This 
is  where  they  live. " 

Oh.  Going  about,  going  from  house  to  house 
was  very  delicate.  Finding  a  place  to  live  there 
was  delicate. 

Well,  actually,  most  people  didn’t  get  to  live  in 
the  community. 

That’s  true.  But  I  know  I  did. 

Were  you  determined  to  do  that? 

No,  I  wasn’t.  Look,  I  have  no  idea  where  I 
was.  [laughter]  So,  just  exploring  the  possibili¬ 
ties.  But  Warren  had  already  helped  with  this, 
you  see.  This  had  to  do  with  Henry  Rupert,  and 
it  had  to  do  with  Sybil  Rupert,  and  it  had  to  do 
with  her  husband,  Harold.  Sybil  in  particular, 
Sybil  and  Warren  were  on  very  friendly  terms. 
Sybil  was  interested  in  having  somebody  there 
doing  research.  Sybil  would  have  really  preferred 
a  sociologist,  because  they  did  things.  They  did 
practical  things  in  her  eyes,  and  anthropologists 
were  really  useless. 

You  mean,  practical  things,  like  studying  so¬ 
cial  ills  to  correct  them? 

That’s  right.  Exactly.  Their  own  council  was 
responsible  for  Carson  Colony,  because  they 
didn’t  recognize  the  Dresslerville  council.  Even 
though  we  had  gone  to  the  Dresslerville  council 
to  get  permission,  that  was  really  for  Larry  Kline. 
Well,  it  wasn’t  only  for  Larry  Kline;  it  was  sort  of 
paying  respect  to  the  tribal  council.  But  Carson 
Colony  had  its  own  setup.  And  it  didn’t  pay  much 
attention  to  the  Dresslerville  setup,  which  called 
itself  the  Washoe  tribal  council. 
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In  the  Carson  Colony,  it  was,  as  in 
Dresslerville,  extremely  difficult  to  get  any  kind 
of  decision  on  anything.  And  Sybil,  she  herself 
was  not  Washoe.  I  don’t  remember,  Califor¬ 
nia  ....  She  was  a  go-getter.  She  wanted  things 
to  happen. 

We’ll  definitely  get  back  to  that,  bat  I  just  real¬ 
ized  that  we  skipped  forward  a  little  bit.  How 
did  you  actually  get  permission  from  the  tribal 
council  at  that  initial  meeting? 

As  I  remember,  it  was  .  .  .  again,  I  can’t  swear 
to  it.  I’m  looking  for  my  field  notes,  and  I’ve  stuck 
them  somewhere.  I  can’t  find  them,  [laughter] 
No.  I’m  afraid  I’ve  really  stuck  them  somewhere. 

Well,  do  you  recall  that  there  was  a  time  be¬ 
tween  the  time  you  got  this  permission  and  you 
knew  you  were  going  to  Carson  Colony  and 
the  time  that  you  actually  went  to  Carson 
Colony,  or  does  it  all  blend,  blur? 

It’s  all  blended.  It  all  happened  very  quickly. 

And  were  you  sort  of  on  your  own?  After  War¬ 
ren  took  you  to  that  council  meeting,  then  there 
you  were. 

Well,  he  took  me  out  to  Carson  Colony.  He’d 
already  arranged  with  Sybil  and  Harold  that  I 
could  camp  on  their  land.  The  institute  supplied 
me  with  a  tent,  so  I  could  pitch  the  tent  on  their 
land.  That’s  what  I  did.  So  I  was  there. 

He’d  also  told  me,  and  this  is  chronologically 
correct  before  I  went  there,  he  said,  "There  is  a 
shaman  there.  There  is  Henry  Rupert.  But  be 
careful.  Don’t  muddy  those  waters,  because,"  he 
said,  "I  want  to  work  with  them  at  some  point  in 
the  future."  See,  Henry  Rupert  had  declared  him¬ 
self  dead  to  anthropologists. 

Well,  he’d  been  through  the  ropes,  hadn’t  he? 

Yes.  He’d  met  a  number  of  them.  He  sure 
had.  And  he  didn’t  have  much  use  for  all  of  them, 
[laughter] 

And  it  appears  in  a  footnote  in  that  article 
by  the  Freeds  that  appears  in  the  volume  that 
Warren  edited  on  the  Washoe  that  came  out  just 
about  that  time,  1964, 1965.  Let’s  see,  there  was 


Ruth  Freed  and  Stanley  Freed.  I  think  it’s  a  foot¬ 
note  in  the  piece.  Well,  anyway,  in  one  of  their 
pieces  there  was  something  to  the  effect  that 
they  had  heard  that  Henry  Rupert  had  died.  That 
was  that.  I  mean,  Henry  Rupert  was  dead.  That’s 
how  he,  apparently  .  .  .  apparently  had  asked  for, 
and  that  had  been  communicated.  But  now 
Henry  had  declared  himself,  a)  alive  again,  and 
b)  willing  to  talk  to  an  anthropologist  again. 

Is  this  sort  of  through  Sybil? 

No.  This  part  is  going  through  Warren  tell¬ 
ing  me  that  this  is  what  Sybil  told  him,  that 
Henry  is  ready  to  talk  to  an  anthropologist  again. 
Later  on  .  .  .  well  not  that  much  later  on,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  this  edited  volume  was  already  out 
when  we  were  there. 

I  think  it  was  1963.  Yes. 

In  reading  it,  there  was  the  footnote.  So  I 
was  able  to  put  my  tent  on  the  Rupert  property, 
and  they  had  two  homes.  Henry  had  his  own 
cabin. 

How  far  physically  were  you  from  the  closest 
structure? 

Not  far. 

I’m  trying  to  get  a  sense  of  how  much  in  their 
direct  lives  you  were. 

I  could  be  completely  outside  of  their  direct 
lives.  But  it  wasn’t  just  a  matter  of  where.  Be¬ 
cause  they  spent  a  lot  of  time  ....  Harold 
worked.  He  had  his  repair  shop. 

Now,  what  was  the  relationship  between  Henry 
and  Harold? 

Father  and  son.  Yes.  Harold  was  his  oldest 
son. 

Oh,  and  Sybil  is  his  daughter-in-law. 

And  Sybil  was  his  daughter-in-law.  Yes.  So  I 
wasn’t  that  far  away.  They  had  a  good  piece  of 
land.  I  wasn’t  that  far  away. 
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“I  was  able  to  put  my  tent  on  the  Rupert  property. 
Don  Handelman. 


The  Ruperts  spent  a  lot  of  time  inside.  And 
the  people  who  were  most  curious  about  me  were 
the  kids,  so  the  kids  and  their  friends  were  the 
ones  who  were  who  were  coming  around  the 
tent. 

So  I  went  to  Henry  and  sort  of  did  the  "how 
I  would  like  to  work  with  him,  da-da,  da-dum." 
Of  course,  I  never  mentioned  that.  Shamanism 
never  came  up  initially,  just  that  I  wanted  to 
learn  about  "the  old  ways."  That  was  the  expres¬ 
sion  that  was  used  commonly.  Warren  used  it 
often.  "The  old  ways."  I  wanted  to  learn  about 
the  old  ways. 

I’m  just  a  little  unclear,  because  at  this  time 
Warren’s  tolcl  you  not  to  “muddy  the  waters"? 

lie  said,  "Look.  You  talk  to  him.  It’s  OR.  Use 
him  as  an  informant — that’s  OK.  But,  now,  try 


not  to  mess  it  up  for  ..."  because  he  also  wanted 
to  work  with  him.  And  so  I  started  to  meet  with 
Henry  on  a  daily  basis.  We’d  sit  under  a  tree 
close  to  his  house,  and  I  would  get  stories  and 
word  lists  and  bits  of  history  and  so  on.  All  of 
this  kind  of  stuff. 

And  genealogy — did  you  do  that? 

Yes.  I  did  genealogy,  too. 

They  were  kind  of  used  to  that  at  that  point, 
weren’t  they? 

They  weren’t.  There  was  a  linguist,  actually 
a  European  guy,  central  Europe — this  I  had  from 
Warren  as  an  example  of  how  not  to  behave 
[laughter] — who  had  gone  from  home  to  home 
in  Carson  Colony  and  knocked  on  the  front 
doors  and  so  on.  And  he  got  beaten  up.  He  got 
beaten  up  one  evening  and  was  left  in  a  ditch. 
So  I  began  to  realize  fairly  quickly  that  relation¬ 
ships  were  very,  very  edgy  among  many  of  the 
different  families  there.  There  were  families  that 
I  never  got  to  meet  during  that  summer.  There 
were  others,  the  ones  that  were  friendly  with 
the  Ruperts. 

Right,  once  you  become  identified  with  the 
Ruperts. 

Yes.  See,  it  was  a  time  of  "lasts"  for  them. 
Henry  was  the  last  shaman;  he  was  also  the  last 
rabbit  boss.  There  was  the  last  great  hunter. 
Those  three  in  particular,  [laughter] 

And  among  the  women,  there  was  the  last  bas¬ 
ket  maker. 

The  last  basket  maker.  That’s  right.  I  have 
one  of  those.  I  have  a  basket. 

Is  it  a  Rupert  family  basket? 

And  that’s  it.  Sybil  gave  it  to  me  before  I  left. 

Were  you,  at  that  point  that  you  ’re  developing 
a  relationship  with  Henry,  paying  him  as  an 
informant? 

Oh,  yes. 
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Anybody  that  you’re  sitting  with  under  a 
tree  .... 

Dollar  an  hour  was  the  rule. 

But  are  you  still,  either  for  the  sake  of  your  study 
or  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  just  establishing  a 
rapport  in  the  community,  going  around?  You 
said  there  were  some  people  you  never  got  to 
meet. 

That’s  right. 

But  you’re  still  making  an  effort  or  having  to  go 
out. 

Gently,  because  I’m  trying  to  do  a  census, 
find  out  who’s  there,  and  trying  to  do  genealo¬ 
gies.  And  what  is  happening  is  that  I’m  discover¬ 
ing  the  boundaries  of  the  Rupert  kin  and  friends 
in  the  colony  and  who  is  within  that.  And  pretty 
much  that  summer  I  was  staying  within  those 
boundaries. 

Yes.  Now,  where  did  you  eat?  I  mean,  like,  on  a 
given  day  that  you’re  going  to  work  with  Henry’? 

Well,  that’s  hilarious.  For  me  that  was  one 
of  the  great  things.  I  was  very  close,  actually,  to 
the  main  road,  and  there’s  a  bowling  alley  there. 
I  have  this  Primus  stove  in  my  tent.  I  can  heat 
up  stuff,  and  I  do  that  sometimes.  I  can  also  go 
for  hamburgers  or  French  fries  at  the  bowling 
alley,  see!  It’s  a  five-minute  walk,  actually, 
[laughter] 

That’s  a  real  twist  on  that  Gary  Larson  car¬ 
toon  with  the  natives  running,  hiding  all  their 
modern  stuff. 

"The  anthropologists  are  coming!"  That’s 
right!  [laughter] 

"The  Indians  are  coming,  hide  the  French  fry 
bag!"  [laughter]  But,  like,  for  breakfast  what 
would  you  get?  I’m  trying  to  get  an  idea,  you 
know,  of  a  day  in  the  life. 

Only  as  I’ve  become  older  do  I  eat  break¬ 
fast.  So  the  most  I  would  have  is  coffee  in  the 
morning. 


Yes.  And  how  early  did  you  start?  Would  you 
sort  of  amble  over  to  Henry’s  or  wait  for  him  to 
come  outside? 

No,  with  Henry  we’d  agreed  that  it  would  be 
later  in  the  afternoon  when  it  cooled  off  a  bit, 
and  there’d  be  a  bit  of  a  breeze.  Yes,  it  was  hot. 

So  did  you  have  your  morning  sort  of  to  your¬ 
self  then? 

Yes.  I  could  use  the  mornings  to  wander 
around  and  try  to  stand  in  people’s  yards  and 
call  out,  see  if  anybody  answered,  and  try  and 
meet  them  and  so  on.  And  some  did;  some  didn’t. 

Was  there  anybody  else  that  you  feel  you  might 
have  worked  with,  had  you  not  developed  that 
relationship  with  Henry? 

Yes,  but  now  I’m  bad  on  the  names.  I  just 
don’t  remember  them.  One  was  the  last  rabbit 
boss.  I  don’t  remember.  Actually,  I’m  a  lousy 
fieldworker.  [sighs] 

But  he  was  a  resident  of  the  Carson  Colony? 

Yes.  He  lived  in  Carson  Colony.  John  Frank. 
No,  wait  a  minute.  John  Frank  was  the  head  of 
the  Carson  tribal  council.  And  I  worked  with 
him  a  bit.  Yes.  But  this  guy,  I  can’t  remember 
his  name. 

I  don’t  know  where  my  notes  are.  I  have  a 
feeling  that  they’re  stuck  in  some  storeroom  in 
the  university.  I’ve  just  been  told  that  I  have — 
my  late  wife  has — ten  boxes  up  there,  ten  car¬ 
tons  of  stuff.  But  the  trouble  is  that  she  dealt 
with  all  of  that.  And  my  notes  could  easily  have 
ended  up  there,  because  there  was  no  room  here 
for  me  to  keep  this. 

But  John  Frank,  I  worked  with  a  bit  as  an 
informant.  Harold  and  Sybil  Rupert  were  friends; 
Sybil  was  a  very  good  friend;  of  all  the  people,  I 
was  closest  to  Sybil.  I’m  not  sure  if  it’s  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  Vickie,  who’s  also  here  in  some  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  I  have.  This  is  Vickie  here  at  the  time  she 
was  working  as  a  guard  in  the  women’s  prison 
somewhere  in  the  area. 

[sighs]  I  spent  a  little,  not  a  lot  of  time  with 
the  last  of  the  great  hunters. 
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"Sybil  was  a  very  good  friend;  of  all  the  people,  I  was 
closest  to  Sybil."  Sybil  Rupert,  1964. 


One  of  Henry’s  sisters  was  Daisy,  and  her 
daughter  was  Jean  McNicholl.  And  Jean 
McNicholl  was  important  for  Ilenry.  Well,  Jean 
spent  a  fair  amount  of  time  with  the  Ruperts. 
And  what  I  was  told  in  1978  of  how  Henry  di¬ 
vided  his  power,  he  divided  his  power  between 
Sybil  and  Jean,  and  first  and  foremost  entrusted 
them  with  the  welfare  of  the  family. 

And  who  told  you  that? 

Sybil.  In  terms  of  the  Washoe,  it  was  a  real 
departure.  But  did  you  ever  come  across  the  ar¬ 
ticle  that  I  wrote  in  that  book  Creativity/Anthro¬ 
pology?1 

No. 

It  doesn’t  have  Henry  in  the  title,  and  when 
it  came  out,  I  myself  was  not  in  good  shape,  so  I 
never  sent  it  to  anybody  in  Nevada,  and  I  don’t 
know  whether  they  saw  it  or  not.  It’s  actually 
about  Ilenry  and  anthropologists.  But  it’s  specu¬ 
lating  about  why  Henry  was  ready  to  talk  to  me, 
why  he  was  ready  to  talk  to  anthropologists,  any¬ 
way.  And  so  the  possibility  that  I  throw  out  is 
that  he  was  looking  for  a  successor.  He  was  look¬ 


ing  for  someone  to  pass  his  powers  on  to.  And  it 
could  have  been  one  of  us,  hut  none  of  us  really 
came  up  to  his  standards. 

And  when  you  say  "one  of  us,"  you  mean  one  of 
the  anthropologists? 

Yes. 

Because  of  the  kind  of  cross-cultural  person  he 
was?  That’s  the  way  he  perceived  his  world. 

Yes,  that’s  right.  His  world  .... 

Was  global. 

His  world  was  global.  Well,  he  had  a  tremen¬ 
dous  impact  on  me,  actually  much  greater  later 
on,  in  a  way,  than  immediately.  But  you  see, 
immediately,  I  would  have  been  open  to  becom¬ 
ing  his  acolyte.  Was  it  a  couple  of  years  later 
that  Carlos  Castaneda  published  his  first  book, 
The  Teachings  of  Don  Juan? 

That  was  in  those  years. 

Yes.  I  think  it  was  in  1966  that  that  book 
came  out.  And  when  I  read  that  book — and  I’m 
not  commenting  on  the  later  Castaneda  books — 
but  to  me  that  book  was  authentic.  That  was 
really  good  stuff. 

And  it  resonated  with  you  because  of  your  ex¬ 
perience? 

That’s  right.  Resonated  strongly  with  me.  But 
I  got  photocopies  of  the  stuff  that  Grace  Dangberg 
had.  Grace  Dangberg  had  worked  with  him  back 
in  the  early  1920s.  She  has  this  wonderful  pas¬ 
sage.  I  came  across  a  fragment  of  Grace 
Dangberg’s  writing  to  which  I’ve  alluded  earlier 
in  this  paper.  This  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

Across  the  table  from  me  sat  the  man 
who  had  acted  as  interpreter  for  me  over 
a  period  of  several  months,  during  which 
we  had  reached  a  rapport  that  gave  prom¬ 
ise  of  making  me  the  confidant  of  a 
Washoe  Indian  medicine  man  or  shaman. 

This  is  in  the  1920s. 
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In  the  months  when  I  had  done  fieldwork 
with  this  tribe,  I  never  even  hoped  that 
there  might  come  a  time  when  I  would 
be  privileged  to  hear  one  who  was  a  prac¬ 
ticing  medicine  man  tell  of  his  intimate 
experiences  in  the  world  of  religion  and 
magic. 

Now,  I’ve  got  goose  bumps  at  the  moment  as  I 

read  this. 

Henry’s  eyes  were  very  bright.  They  were 
fastened  on  me  with  quiet  intensity  and 
amused  tolerance. 

Which  I  know  so  well. 

He  was  willing  to  talk,  and  as  I  review 
this  day  in  my  memory,  I  feel  that,  like 
Kim’s  holy  man,  he  was  seeking  a  disciple. 
His  experiences  were  not  the  private 
property  of  a  magician.  They  were  mani¬ 
festations  of  power,  a  power  that  pervades 
the  universe.  He  wanted  others  to  share 
these  impressive  mysteries  with  him,  to 
understand  them,  to  speak  of  them  to  all 
men.  This  was  in  the  early  1920s.  I  kept 


"Jean  McNicholl  was  important  for  Henry."  Jean 
McNicholl  with  Myrna  and  Barry  Lee.  August,  1964. 


my  notes,  speculating  what  I  might  do 
with  them  one  day  when  Henry  could  not 
be  hurt  by  my  giving  an  account  of  what 
he  had  confided  in  me.  In  this  attitude 
I’m  sure  I  erred.  Henry  wanted  me  to  tell 
the  news  as  it  were,  and  here,  in  my  nar¬ 
row  understanding  of  the  significance  of 
his  revelation,  I  failed  him. 

See?  To  me,  it  was  very  powerful,  these  very 
powerful  loops  that  somehow  begin  somewhere 
in  time  and  sort  of  go  out  of  space  but  suddenly 
intersect  with  you,  intersect  with  me.  But  they’re 
intersecting  with  such  force,  because  we  have 
our  own  histories  in  relation  to  them.  So  he  had 
a  lot  of  anthropologists  from  the  1920s  through 
the  1960s. 

In  this  context,  in  this  specific  context,  why  do 
yon  think  he  was  fed  up?  He  just  had  gotten 
tired,  perhaps,  o  f  telling  his  story  or  putting  out 
feelers? 

Well,  later,  one  of  the  things  that  I  told  him 
over  and  over  again  was,  "Look.  If  you’ve  been 
upset  by  what  has  been  written  about  you,  I’ll 
do  my  best  to  put  the  record  straight."  But  he 
himself,  as  I  would  raise  shamanism  indirectly — 
"I  heard  that  there  da-da,  da-da" — said,  "I  don’t 
know  anything  about  that."  He  would  always 
deny  knowing  anything  about  shamanism,  and 
then  he  would  just  say,  "I’m  just  an  ordinary  man. 
I’m  an  ordinary  Washoe.  I  don’t  know  anything 
about  that."  If  I’d  say,  well,  I’d  heard  that  there 
were  people  who  could  control  the  weather,  he 
would  respond  with  something  like,  "Well,  then 
it  would  be  raining  today."  [laughter] 

That’s  like  that  old  saying,  "Well,  if  dolphins  are 
so  smart,  how  come  they  don’t  have  cities  or 
something?"  [laughter] 

That’s  right.  "Dummy!"  [laughter]  "Control 
the  weather?  So  why,  if  things  are  so  good,  why 
are  they  so  bad? 

You  did  not  know  at  this  point  everybody  that 
Henry  had  worked  with,  though? 

No.  I  came  across  references  to  some  of  them 
in  the  book  that  Warren  had  edited,  because  Jim 
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Downs  had  a  piece  in  there.  I  got  more  of  Down’s 
stuff  later. 

Oh,  and  Phil  Lets,  who  did  the  witchcraft. 

Yes,  Leis  had  something  in  that  book.  I  en¬ 
countered  some  of  these  anthropologists  and 
later  on  in  talking  to  Henry.  Edgar  was  one,  and 
Jim  Downs  was  another — those  two  in  particu¬ 
lar. 

Had  Downs  actually  worked  with  Rupert? 

Oh,  yes. 

He  talked  to  him? 

That’s  what  I  understood.  Well,  Henry  talked 
about  "that  guy  from  Berkeley."  And  the  guy  from 
Berkeley  chronologically  wouldn’t  have  been 
Lowie.  The  attitude — there  was  something  in 
Downs’s  attitude  and  in  Siskin’s  attitude.  Downs, 
in  a  piece  that  he  published — it  may  have  been 
in  the  Rroeber  Anthropological  Papers — is  very 
patronizing  of  Henry.  It’s  just  a  short,  brief  ref¬ 
erence,  but  Henry  certainly  knew  how  to  read. 
And  Edgar  told  him  .  .  .  and  this  he  remembered 
with  such  clarity. 

Rupert  remembered? 

Yes.  Henry  remembered  that  Edgar  said  to 
him,  "I  don’t  believe  you."  And  Henry  was  so 
insulted  by  this.  This  was  in  the  1930s.  So  those 
two  came  through  in  my  conversation. 

In  between  Grace  were  these  two  men. 

Well,  I’m  trying  to  think  of  who  was  there  in 
toto.  I  don’t  know  whether  Lowie  talked  to  him 
or  not.  Lowie  mentions  him,  actually,  in  his 
notes  on  the  Washoe.  He  has  a  line  mentioning 
Henry  by  name  as  a  sort  of  young,  bright  ...  I 
forget  the  exact  phrasing.  So  Lowie  may  have 
talked  to  him.  Anyway,  Lowie’s  whole  trip  was 
very  quick.  There  was  Grace  Dangberg,  Edgar 
Siskin,  Jim  Downs. 

How  about  Omer  Stewart? 

I  don’t  know  if  Omer  Stewart  ever  talked  to 
him. 


Right.  But,  nevertheless,  what  Henry  remem¬ 
bers,  is  Siskin  challenging  him.  And  he  remem¬ 
bered,  because  Rupert  is  cited  throughout 
Siskin’s  book  as  an  authority  of  that  branch  of 
"Washoe  religion. " 

No.  Edgar  spent  time  with  him.  Spent  a  lot 
of  time  with  him. 

And  then  Downs.  He  didn’t  remember  Downs 
by  name? 

No.  He  refers  to  him  as  "that  fellow  from  Ber¬ 
keley."  And  he  was  the  only  fellow  from  Berke¬ 
ley  that  I  could  think  of  that  had  been  there, 
was  Downs. 

Well,  Bill  Jacobsen  did  work  with  the  Washoe, 
but,  of  course,  he  wouldn’t  have  associated  Bill 
Jacobsen  with  Berkeley,  probably  more 
with  .... 

But  even  if  he  did,  his  reference  to  "that  fel¬ 
low  from  Berkeley"  was  a  derogatory  reference. 
And  Bill  Jacobsen  was  not  referred  to  like  that. 
And  remember  the  Freeds  were  there. 

Oh,  and  they  were  from  Berkeley  as  well,  but 
you  don't  think  .... 

No.  I  think  that  he  was  referring  to  Downs. 

So  you  think  that  that’s  what  might  have  turned 
Henry  off  of  anthropologists  for  a  while? 

Well,  it’s  difficult,  because  he  also  had  this 
deal  or  this  compact  with  his  spirits,  not  to  talk 
about  his  work.  I  think  that  there  was  this  de¬ 
sire  to  talk  about  his  work,  but,  also,  I  think  it 
was  very  dangerous  for  him.  He  stopped  talking 
to  me  at  a  point  where  he  had  had  a  vision  in 
which  he  had  been  told  ....  His  healing  was 
not  working  well,  and  he  had  been  told  to  stop 
talking  to  me. 

So  he  was  still  healing  at  the  time. 

He  wasn’t  doing  a  lot,  but  he  was  still  .... 
But  he  was  doing  some. 


Yes.  Yes. 
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So  do  you  remember,  was  there  sort  of  a  break¬ 
through  when  he  did  start  talking?  At  what 
point  did  you  cross  that  boundary  and  start 
working  with  him  as  a  shaman? 

You’ll  see  it,  it’s  in  there  [the  article].  We 
went  through — I  don’t  remember  now — ten  days 
or  two  weeks  of  just  meeting  every  day  and  talk¬ 
ing.  And  he’d  give  me  words  and  tell  me  stories 
here  and  there.  lie  wasn’t  a  good  informant  on 
"Washoe  culture."  John  Frank  was.  The  last  of 
the  rabbit  bosses  or  the  last  of  the  great  hunters 
were.  I  think  they  were  better  informants.  But 
what  I  wanted,  by  then,  I  was  interested  now  in 
shamanism.  So  I  kept  on  raising  the  topic  and 
just  getting  these  denials,  denials. 

Now,  what  were  you  reading?  What  had  you 
read  about  shamanism  up  to  that  point? 

Very  little.  I’d  had  no  contact  with  the  reli¬ 
gious  aspect.  I  really  didn’t  know  anything  about 
it.  I’d  read  maybe  a  couple  of  pieces  in  univer¬ 
sity,  but  it  wasn’t  anything  that  was  front  and 
center  for  me. 

So  one  day,  as  we  were  sitting  there  and  I’d 
given  up,  I  said,  "Look,  now,"  I  had  said  to  my¬ 
self,  "I’m  not  going  to  be  able  to  open  this,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  in  the  time  I  have.  And  so  what  can  I 
do?"  I  said  to  myself,  "Well,  maybe  what  I  can 
do  is  a  life  history.  And  so  at  least  that  will  exist 
and  maybe  be  useful  to  others  later  on.  If  he 
agrees,  we  won’t  touch  on  any  of  this  shamanic 
stuff.  It  will  just  be  sort  of  about  his  different 
places,  how  he  grew  up,  where  he  worked.  If  he’s 
ready  to  say  something  about  his  marriage,  his 
kids,  coming  to  Carson  Colony,  and  so  on,  fine." 
So  the  next  time  we  met,  the  next  day,  I  put  this 
to  him  and  then  sort  of  gave  him  my  understand¬ 
ing  of  a  life  history. 

Then  he  just  went  completely  quiet.  And 
we’re  just  sitting  there.  And  I  don’t  know  if  it 
was  fifteen  minutes,  twenty  minutes,  half  an 
hour,  I  have  no  idea;  just  sitting  there.  He  says 
to  me,  "Stop  dreaming." 

I  didn’t  think  very  much  of  it,  except  what  I 
understood  by  it  was  something  like,  "OK.  You 
know,  forget  about  all  of  this  stuff." 

That's  an  expression. 


"Stop  dreaming."  Then  he  just  starts  to  talk, 
and  he  insists  that  I  write  down  every  word.  And 
he  starts  to  talk,  and  the  first  words  that  he 
says — I  can’t  remember  them  exactly — he  says, 
"I  was  always  interested  in  the  unusual,"  or  some¬ 
thing  to  that  effect.  And  he  just  keeps  on  talk¬ 
ing.  He  just  keeps  on  going  like  that.  This  is  what 
he  says:  "My  life  has  always  been  concerned  with 
psychology.  I  was  never  a  happy-go-lucky  man 
like  other  Indians.  I  was  always  something  of  a 
recluse.  I  always  tried  to  follow  the  laws  of  na¬ 
ture."  And  he  just  keeps  on  going.  I’m  sitting 
there  .  .  .  I’m  dumbfounded!  I  can’t  understand 
what’s  happened. 

But,  of  course,  it’s  my  own  naivete,  because 
when  I  asked  him  to  do  a  life  history,  I  was  just 
phrasing,  in  another  way,  the  entirety  of  his  life 
as  shaman.  That  was  his  life.  Everything  he  did 
was  shamanic  in  his  terms. 

So  what  I  had  done — without  knowing  it — 
was  to  put  it  to  him  in  such  a  way  that  it  would 
sort  of  be  yes  or  no.  He  would  either  agree  or  he 
wouldn’t  agree.  It’s  the  first  time  that  I,  without 
knowing  it,  put  him  on  this  cusp  of  making  a 
decision. 

Right.  And  also,  I  would  think,  demonstrate 
your  seriousness. 

Well,  who  knows?  It’s  possible,  but  who 
knows  what  was  in  his  mind. 

Would  you  be  willing  to  speculate  on  what  he 
really  did  mean  by  "Stop  dreaming?” 

No.  Later  on,  I  thought  he  was  really  talking 
about  his  kind  of  dreaming.  He  was  talking  about 
his  reality  and  his  insistence  that  his  reality  was 
not  my  reality.  He  had  such  a  sense  of  how  dif¬ 
ferent  worlds  were  put  together  in  that  respect, 
see.  And  a  much  better  sense  of  that  than  the 
anthropologists  that  I  had  contact  with  who  were 
supposed  to  be  experts  in  this  kind  of  a  thing. 
But  he  lived  it,  and  he  was  not  dogmatic  about 
it.  He  knew  people  lived  in  different  realities  and 
that  these  realities  were  consequential.  They  be¬ 
lieved  in  their  realities,  or  those  were  their  re¬ 
alities;  they’re  really  real  for  them.  That’s  what 
made  the  difference,  and  people  lived  in  differ¬ 
ent  realities.  I  think  that  he  was  getting  at  that. 
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See,  when  I  said  earlier  that  I  could  easily 
have  ended  up  staying,  doing  my  doctorate  in 
Nevada,  if  he  had  kept  on  talking  to  me,  that 
would  have  been  my  doctorate.  If  he  had  kept 
on  talking  about  shamanism.  He  was  ready  to 
keep  on  talking  to  me  about  anything  else  but 
not  about  shamanism. 

The  only  time  that  he  came  to  my  tent  dur¬ 
ing  my  weeks  there  was  to  say,  "My  spirits  have 
told  me  that  I  can't  talk  to  you  anymore  about 
my  healing.  My  healing  has  gone  bad." 

We  were  talking  about  how  personalized  your 
account  o  f  Henry  was  and  your  writing. 

Most  of  my  writing  is — but  I’ve  done  so  many 
different  kinds.  At  one  point  in  my  life  I  did  a  lot 
of  secondary  analyses  of  other  people’s  work,  of 
reading  something  and  seeing  another  way  of 
interpreting  it  and  developing  that. 

See,  I  originally  wrote  "The  Making  of  a 
Washoe  Shaman"  as  a  seminar  paper  at  Pitt, 
which  gave  me  a  push  pretty  quickly,  actually, 
to  look  at  the  material  seriously.  And  I  can’t  re¬ 
member  his  name  right  away,  but  one  of  my  pro¬ 
fessors  there  said,  "Why  don’t  you  publish  this?" 

So  you  think  there  was  somebody  that  encour¬ 
aged  you. 

It  wasn’t  Murdock.  Dave  Landy  was  teach¬ 
ing  psychological  anthropology  at  Pitt,  and  I 
knew  him  well.  It  was  David  Landy.  And  so  what 
I  wanted  was  Ethnology  to  publish  a  paper  that 
would  be  primarily  Henry  speaking.  And 
Murdock  wouldn’t  do  it.  He  said,  "That’s  not  the 
way  anthropology  is  done  professionally."  So  it 
didn’t  come  out  that  way.  But  that’s  how  I  wanted 
it  to  be.  I  really  wanted  him  to  speak  for  him¬ 
self. 

Well,  you  might  have  that  chance  to  do  that  if 
you  find  your  notes. 

Ah,  yes.  I  probably  won’t  go  back  to  it.  No. 

So  you  had  this  breakthrough.  I’m  just  won¬ 
dering,  at  this  point  are  you  at  all  feeling  you 
need  to  talk  to  Warren  about,  "Hey,  I’m  going 
down  this  road?" 


We  went  back  periodically.  All  of  us  would 
go  back  to  Reno.  I  can’t  remember  whether  we 
went  in  or  he  came  to  Carson  Colony.  I  said 
that  Henry  was  talking,  but  I  didn’t  go  into  any 
details.  That  was  already  my  self-assertion.  And 
Warren  was,  as  always,  very  encouraging,  warm, 
helpful.  And  I  don’t  know  what  else  to  say  about 
it,  except  that  it  was  a  magical  time  for  me.  It 
was  really  out  of  this  world.  During  that  period, 
Henry  could  have  said,  "Look.  Just  stay  here, 
and  I’ll  tell  you,  or  I’ll  teach  you,  or  you’ll  watch 
me  or  whatever,"  and  that’s  what  I  would  have 
done.  But  I  also  had  such  a  tremendous  sense  of 
Henry’s  integrity  as  a  man,  as  a  human  being. 
He  had  a  tremendous  impact  on  me. 

He  was  protected.  His  son,  Harold,  protected 
him  from  strangers.  A  lot  of  people  would  come 
around,  sort  of  curious,  and  so  on,  and  he’d  al¬ 
ways  shoo  them  away,  just  not  have  Henry  both¬ 
ered  by  anybody.  So  there  was  this  magical  space 
that  opened  up  in  my  life  of  sitting  under  this 
tree,  having  some  shade,  and  listening  to  him. 

Well,  adding  Sybil’s  support  and  endorsement, 
I  mean,  something  clicked  there. 

Yes.  I  don’t  know  what. 

You  don’t  know? 

I  still  don’t  know.  See,  I  learned  not  to  ask 
too  many  questions.  And  I’m  not,  by  nature, 
pushy,  so  it  didn’t  really  come  hard.  But  there 
was  something  in  the  very  act  of  asking  ques¬ 
tions  that,  even  though  phrased  as  a  question, 
had  something  of  an  imperative  in  it.  It  was  mak¬ 
ing  a  demand.  And  in  their  interaction  with  one 
another,  at  least  from  the  little  bit  that  I  saw, 
their  way  of  making  demands  on  one  another 
was  not  that  way.  They  didn’t  ask  questions  of 
one  another.  They  might  make  a  statement  and 
see  what  kind  of  reaction  there  would  be  to  it. 
There  wouldn’t  be  a  direct  question. 

And  I  learned — Harold  taught  me — towards 
the  end  of  my  stay,  because  I  was  supposed  to 
be  working  on  the  politics  of  the  place,  also.  I 
had  some  ideas  about  how  the  tribal  council, 
the  Carson  Colony  council,  was  put  together, 
because  there  was  a  pattern  there,  and  I  thought 
it  would  be  interesting  to  try  and  follow  it.  So 
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towards  the  end  of  my  stay,  I  asked  him  directly 
if  he  woidd  agree  to  talk  to  me  about  politics.  He 
said  yes,  so  one  afternoon  we  sat  down  around 
this  time  of  the  afternoon  and  on  their  front 
porch,  which  was  very  unusual.  Usually,  they’d 
be  sitting  inside  if  they  weren’t  doing  something 
outside.  Just  sitting  on  their  front  porch  outside 
like  that,  sort  of  for  everyone  to  see,  if  anyone 
was  passing  by.  That  was  unusual. 

I  asked  him  direct  questions,  and  he  gave 
me  direct  answers,  pretty  much.  And  we  sat 
there,  and  the  sun,  as  you  know,  goes  down  very 
quickly.  The  sun  went  down,  and  we  sat  there, 
and  I  kept  on  asking  him  questions;  he  kept  on 
answering  me.  Didn’t  turn  on  the  electric  lights 
on  the  porch.  Oh,  yes.  It  was  a  brilliant  stroke 
on  his  part.  Because  by  not  doing  anything,  but 
by  giving  me  everything  that  I  wanted,  he  was 
telling  me,  "Listen  here,  you’ve  really  gone  be¬ 
yond  bounds.  You  should  not  behave  like  this." 

Now  Henry  wants  to  talk  about  his  life  at  this 
point. 

That’s  right. 

So  that’s  why  he’s  telling,  he’s  giving  you  this, 
and  you’re  writing  it  down.  And  then,  would 
he  just  talk  until  he  didn’t  want  to  talk  any¬ 
more,  and  then  you  went  away,  or  were  you 
allowed  to  ask  questions? 

Yes,  I  could  ask  questions.  The  answers  that 
I  got  depended  ....  I  think  that  he  himself  was 
caught.  He  was  extremely  proud  of  what  he’d 
accomplished,  and  he  was  very  modest.  He 
shouldn’t  have  been  talking  about  this  stuff.  So, 
although  I  couldn’t  see  it,  really,  it  must  have 
been  very,  very  tense  for  him.  Although  he  also 
had  a  wicked  sense  of  humor  that  would  sur¬ 
face.  These  examples,  you  know,  like,  "I  heard 
there  were  people  who  could  control  the 
weather",  [laughter] 

Well,  then  it  woidd  be  raining. 

He  was  very  forthright  about  what  he  thought 
he  could  do,  what  he  thought  he  couldn’t  do,  his 
own  psychology.  I  wrote  a  bad  paper  for  Ethnos . 
Did  you  see  that  one,  called  "Trans-cultural 
Shamanic  Healing"? 


Right.  And  that  certainly  didn’t  resonate. 

No,  that  wouldn’t  resonate.  That  wouldn’t 
resonate.  There’s  one  case  in  there  that’s  inter¬ 
esting.  There  was  this  reverend  who  comes  to 
him  and  says  he  has  these  horrible  headaches. 

Yes.  I  do  remember  that. 

And  he  has  this  vision  of  these  dressed  sides 
of  beef  falling  onto  the  stage  as  the  reverend  is 
speaking  and  the  congregation  eating.  But  the 
reverend  doesn’t.  And  him  telling  the  reverend, 
"But  you’re  not  partaking  of  this  food  with  your 
congregation.  You’re  not  reciprocating;  you’re 
not  relating  to  them.  That’s  what  you  should  do. 
Find  ways  of  relating  to  them.  That’s  all.  So  that’s 
your  treatment." 

So  he  had  many,  many  sides.  His  stories  of 
how  he  used  to  hypnotize  guys.  He  ordered  this 
book  from  Chicago  back  in  the  1920s.  He  was 
working  on  a  ranch,  and  he  learned  how  to  hyp¬ 
notize,  and  he’d  go  around  hypnotizing,  [laugh¬ 
ter]  And  they  would  do  this,  that,  and  the  other. 

It  was  a  very  quiet  place,  also.  Very,  very, 
very  quiet.  It  was  silent.  Not  much  talk,  with 
occasional  traffic  from  the  road  five  minutes 
away.  Very  quiet.  And  so  something  was  gather¬ 
ing  there.  Something  around  this  man  and  some¬ 
thing  had  stayed  there.  And  this  is,  of  course, 
something  that  has  sort  of  off  and  on  stayed  with 
me.  When  I  read  some  of  the  other  Castaneda 
books,  I  said  to  myself,  "You  make  a  choice.  Ei¬ 
ther  you  accept  the  validity  of  this  kind  of  alter¬ 
native  reality,  or  you  do  your  anthropology. 
You’re  going  to  have  a  very  hard  time  mixing 
them." 

So  I  put  the  Castaneda  away.  But  there’s 
something  there  that  anthropology  doesn’t  have 
any  way — really  doesn’t  have  any  way — of  deal¬ 
ing  with.  So  it’s  always  been  in  the  back  of  my 
mind,  since  I  went  away  from  there.  And  I  see  it 
today  as  one  of  the  great  challenges  of  anthro¬ 
pology,  of  social  science,  and  so  forth.  Anthro¬ 
pology  has  destroyed  the  study  of  religion  by 
rationalizing  it  in  certain  terms  and  thereby 
completely  taking  all  of  the  strength  out  of  it. 
Because  religion  is  not  just  a  Durkheimian  re¬ 
flection  of  society;  it’s  not  just  a  particular  con¬ 
trol  setup  with  shared  symbols  and  so  on.  There’s 
something  else.  And  we’ve  never  been  ready  to 
address  that  something  else. 
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See,  if  I  could  write  that  Ethnos  paper  to¬ 
day,  I  would  write  it  completely  differently.  Be¬ 
cause  I  raise  the  issue,  I  don’t  make  it  strong 
enough.  Say,  "Look.  Shared  symbols?"  The  tech¬ 
niques  that  Ilenry  got  to  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that.  There  were  no  shared  symbols.  Nobody  un¬ 
derstood  what  he  was  doing.  He  was  really  in 
his  own  world.  So  what  was  going  on?  Well,  how 
can  we  continue  to  mouth  the  maxim  that  the 
sharing  of  the  meanings  are  communicated  by 
symbols?  If  there  is  any  kind  of  feeling,  this  is 
what  enables  it  to  happen. 

I  spent  1998  in  Sweden,  and  I  met  anthro¬ 
pologists  who  would  simply  say,  "Under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances — don’t  even  raise  these  questions. 
Just  don’t  say  them."  And  as  for  young  anthro¬ 
pologists,  it’s  professional  death  to  mention 
these,  to  raise  these  kinds  of  issues.  That’s  not 
anthropology. 

Well,  that’s  one  of  the  things.  I  mean,  after 
Henry,  I  wasn’t  really  the  same  as  I  was  before 
Henry.  Ilenry  was  an  introduction  to  what  I  later 
came  to  know  as  phenomenological  thinking,  as 
multiple  realities,  as  the  constructing  of  worlds. 
But  they’re  not  just  social  worlds;  they’re  total 
worlds.  That’s  what  he  said  to  me:  "What’s  real 
for  me  is  not  real  for  you." 

He  didn’t  say  that  what  is  real  for  me  is  not 
effective.  He  said  within  what  is  real  for  him,  he 
could  do  certain  things  that  I  could  not  do  in 
what  was  real  for  me.  But  in  what  was  real  for 
me,  he  couldn’t  do  certain  things  that  I  could  do 
in  my  world,  because  it  wasn’t  real  for  him.  And 
it’s  a  profound  way  of  thinking  about  worlds.  And 
he  usually  had  an  example  of  what  he  intended. 
But  I  never  saw  him  heal.  One  time  I  had  gone 
off  with  Larry  Kline,  I  think,  to  Tahoe.  When  I 
came  back,  he  said,  "You  could  have  seen  me 
heal  today."  He  said,  "I  looked  for  you,  but  you 
weren’t  here!"  [laughter] 

But  he  could  have  been  putting  me  on,  too. 
Because  if  I’d  been  there,  he  wouldn’t  let  me 
watch  him,  anyway. 

Did  people  come  to  him  for  healing  while  you 
were  there? 

Yes.  Well,  I  didn’t  know  for  sure.  I  mean,  I 
would  hear  afterwards.  Because  people  in  a  car 
would  drive  up,  and  somebody  would  get  out,  or 
a  woman  would  get  out  with  a  child  and  go  into 
his  cabin.  They  were  being  healed.  I  realized  after 


a  while  that  the  only  people  who  went  into  his 
cabin  were  people  who  were  being  healed. 

Now,  this  was  sort  of  unspoken.  I  mean,  did  he 
ever  say,  "Look  .  .  .  .  "  You  have  concluded  that 
he  wanted  this  passed  on  in  some  medium. 

No,  he  never  said  so. 

But  then  did  he  ever  say,  "Well,  don’t  talk  about 
this?" 

No. 

But  did  you  feel  constrained,  though  ? 

No.  The  opposite.  I  felt  what  I  later  learned, 
I  felt  the  conclusion  that  Grace  Dangberg  even¬ 
tually  came  to,  that  he  wanted  people  to  know. 
And  that’s  also  why  I’ve  used  his  name.  It  was 
all  up-front.  At  least  when  I  went  back  twenty 
years  later,  I  didn’t  get  any  reactions  from  the 
family  that  he  wasn’t  pleased  with  it. 

Or  that  they  weren’t? 

Or  that  they  weren’t. 

When  you  were  doing  your  work,  your  initial 
work  there  in  the  1 960s,  had  they  named  Moses 
Street  Moses  Street? 

No. 

Because  there’s  a  street  in  Carson  Colony  now 
called  Moses  Street,  and  I  just  wondered  if  there 
had  been  that  degree  of  recognition. 

No.  I  don’t  believe  so.  No. 

Did  you  have  a  sense  at  the  time  that  he  had 
kind  of  universal  acceptance  among  the 
Washoe? 

No.  They  were  like  the  way  you  describe  the 
other  situation.  There  were  people  who  were 
really  afraid  of  him.  There  were  people  who  re¬ 
ally  appreciated  him.  And,  look,  he  was  treated 
with  .  .  . 

Respect. 
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.  .  .  with  respect  but  also  with  awe.  See,  all 
of  the  older  men  that  I  met,  they  all  said  that 
they  had  something.  They  had  some  kind  of 
power.  The  last  of  the  great  hunters  wasn’t  just 
the  last  of  the  great  hunters.  He  was  someone 
who  could  charm  animals,  who  could  seduce  ani¬ 
mals  into  giving  their  lives  over  to  him.  That’s 
what  made  him  a  great  hunter.  The  rabbit  boss 
had  something  that  enabled  him  to  work  on  rab¬ 
bits  in  some  way.  And  they  all  said  that  they 
had  something,  just  that  Henry  had  something 
that  had  really  blossomed. 

But  he  lived  an  extremely  strict,  ascetic  life. 
And  from  the  way  he  talked  about  himself,  it 
had  been  that  way  for  a  very  long  time.  His  skep¬ 
ticism  ...  he  went  very  much  by  his  own  expe¬ 
riences.  His  own  experiences  for  him  were  how 
the  world  was  put  together  for  him.  He  learned 
from  other  shamans;  he  learned  from  other 
people,  but  if  his  own  experiences  contradicted 
what  they  told  him,  then  he  went  with  his  own 
experiences. 

Did  you  talk  to  any  of  the  other  students  about 
the  fact  that  you  were  working  with  Henry? 

Yes.  They  knew  what  I  was  doing.  Have  you 
talked  to  Mike  Lieber? 

No.  I  haven’t.  I  haven’t  even  been  able  to  con¬ 
tact  him.  Did  he  work  with  the  Washoe? 

No.  Ah,  you’re  only  working  with  the 
Washoe,  because  no,  he  didn’t. 

He  worked  with  the  Shoshone,  didn’t  he? 

With  the  Shoshone,  that’s  right.  No,  they 
knew  what  I  was  doing. 

Other  than  reading  the  Castaneda  book,  were 
you  able  to  talk  with  anthropological  colleagues 
about  your  experiences  with  Henry? 

Not  freely.  It’s  very  hard.  It’s  very  hard,  be¬ 
cause  what  I  would  like  to  hear  them  talk  about, 
the  anthropologists  that  I  meet  are  not  into  that. 
There  is  now — it’s  one  of  the  AAA  sections — 
the  anthropology  for  the  study  of  consciousness. 
But  they’re  flaky.  A  lot  of  them  are  really  flaky 
people.  They  put  out  a  journal.  I  just  don’t  get 
over  there  to  their  meetings.  But  I  also  have  to 


say  that  most  of  the  anthropology  that  I’m  do¬ 
ing,  that  I’ve  been  doing  since  I  left  there,  is  so 
distant  from  all  of  that. 

I  was  really  struck  by  that,  and  I  was  wonder¬ 
ing  if  on  some  level  it  was  the  reaction  to  the 
intensity  .... 

Gould  be. 

Or  maybe  not  being  able  to  put  it  in  some  kind 
of  professional  context.  I  don 't  know. 

Possible.  I  don’t  know  myself.  What  I  do 
know  is  I  didn’t  go  looking  for  parallels  wher¬ 
ever  I  worked.  I  could  have  easily  gone  looking 
for  parallels  here.  Actually,  the  country  was  and 
is  full  of  healers  of  all  varieties,  but  I  didn’t  do 
that.  So  I  left  him  in  as  was. 

Well,  you  reviewed  Ecstatic  Religion. 

Yes,  but  that  came  fairly  soon  after.  See,  it’s 
also  because  I  left  North  America.  I  didn’t  do 
with  Henry  what  I  could  have  done  in  a  more 
public  anthropological  context.  I  never  gave  any 
seminars  on  Henry.  I  never  gave  any  talks  on 
Henry  at  the  AAA.  Well,  but  this  is  what  people 
do. 

Many  years  later,  for  example,  I  learned  in 
1980  that  Barbara  Myerhoff,  who  had  done  her 
doctoral  research  on  Iluichol  shamanism  .  .  . 
very  interesting  book.  But  she’d  never  heard  of 
any  of  the  Rupert  articles.  And  actually,  when  I 
was  with  Vic  Turner,  he  knew  about  it. 

Oh,  he  did? 

Oh,  yes.  He  knew  about  it.  He  knew  about  it 
quickly,  but  she  didn’t.  Alfonso  Ortiz  learned 
about  it  only,  oh  probably,  in  the  early  1980s, 
something  like  that.  Late  1970s,  early  1980s. 
Ortiz  was  a  Tewa,  who  did  a  Ph.D.  at  Chicago 
and  published  a  really  lovely  book  called  The 
Tewa  World.  It’s  really  one  of  the  fine  books  on 
Native  American  cosmology.  It’s  one  of  the  few 
actual  books  where  structuralism  really  works. 
It  works  very  well  for  Tewa.  And  Ortiz  did  a  lot 
of  research  on  ritual  and  refused  to  publish.  He 
died  a  year  or  two  ago. 

So  I  realized,  actually,  that  there  were  a  lot 
of  anthropologists  who  were  working  sort  of  in 
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neighboring  areas  that  simply  didn’t  know  about 
this  because  I  never  give  it  any  publicity.  It  was 
an  article  in  a  journal,  and  that  was  it.  I  can’t 
remember  how  I  got  into  this. 

But  it  has  been  reprinted. 

Well,  it  was  reprinted  twice.  But  that’s  not 
that  recent.  It  was  in  the  1970s. 

But  in  the  1990s,  wasn't  it  reprinted? 

There  is  someone  at  Athabaska  University 
in  Alberta  who  is  using  it,  doing  a  course  collec¬ 
tion  in  something. 

I  was  struck  with  the  longevity,  even  though  it 
had,  as  you  say,  a  relatively  low  profile. 

That’s  right.  Someone  teaching  in  New 
Zealand  told  me  recently  she’d  been  using  it  for 
years  in  her  course  on  the  anthropology  of  medi¬ 
cine  or  healing  or  whatever  it’s  called.  So,  yes. 

I’m  not  aware  that  this  isn’t  still  unique  in  the 
literature,  although  I  think  I’ve  come  across 
these  ideas,  but  don’t  you  think  at  the  time  that 
you  wrote  that,  that  the  idea  of  the  shaman  as 
being  the  individual,  as  an  innovator,  was  a 
unique  idea. 

Yes.  It  didn’t  get  much  attention.  But  we  were 
stuck  with  this  idea  of  culture.  I  told  you  earlier 
that  this  is  what  we  got  when  we  went  to  Reno 
at  the  beginning  of  this  field  training  program. 
It’s  what  I  got  in  Pitt.  And  it’s  still  very  promi¬ 
nent  in  American  anthropology,  although  bor¬ 
ders  were  breaking  down,  and  there  was  more 
emphasis  on  interchange  between  cultures  and 
so  on.  But  there’s  still  the  notion  of  the  culture. 

My  feeling  through  Ilenry  and  through  other 
people  that  I  talked  to  there  was  that,  certainly, 
there,  it  just  wasn’t  the  case;  it  wasn’t  the  case. 
It  wasn’t  that  way.  Siskin  has  that  perception  of 
whether  it  was  Washoe  shamanism.  There  are 
things  that  may  have  been  Washoe  indeed.  But 
there  was  so  much  give-and-take  and  so  much 
emphasis  on  individual  innovation  in  how  one 
became  a  shaman,  what  one’s  experiences  were. 
That  was  the  crucial  thing.  And  that  just  didn’t 
come  through. 


But  that’s  my  feeling,  also,  about  the  social 
boundaries  between  the  tribes.  It’s  the  same.  And 
I  frankly  suspect  it’s  gone  back  through  the 
millennia. 

I’nr  sure. 

There’s  always  been  this  very  flexible  .... 

That’s  right.  That’s  right.  I’m  hearing  now 
about  patterns  of  magic  in  the  first  millennium 
B.G.  The  same  patterns  have  run  through  an  area 
from  Persia  into  the  Mediterranean.  Continu¬ 
ous  movement  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth.  I 
agree.  It’s  a  kind  of  nation-state  idea  that  there 
were  neat  boundaries.  Neat  boundaries,  neat 
ethnic  groups,  neat  tribes,  and  so  on. 

Well,  it’s  also  hard  fact  that  in  the  ethnographic 
present,  where  Indians  were  Indians,  their  cul¬ 
tures  and  societies  had  certain  attributes,  and 
once  you  filled  in  that  box,  it  had  to  stay  like 
that. 

That’s  right. 

If  it  began  changing  or  something,  it  was  some¬ 
how  diminished.  And  yet  this  whole  time,  it  was 
a  living,  breathing,  changing  constantly,  messy 
thing. 

That’s  right. 

One  quote  I  got  from  someone  I  interviewed  I’ve 
really  liked.  I  had  asked  him  to  tell  me  what 
distinguished,  to  him,  anthropology  from  the 
other  social  sciences.  And  he  thought  about  it 
and  said,  "A  high  tolerance  for  ambiguity." 

Oh,  yes.  It’s  so.  That’s  right.  High  tolerance 
for  ambiguity.  That’s  what  the  Rupert  family  had, 
certainly. 

So,  you  go  back  to  Pitt.  Well,  go  back — you 
haven’t  been. 

Haven’t  been  there  yet.  No. 

OK.  Is  there  anything  else  about  that  time  in 
Nevada  that  you  think  had  consequences  to  you 
in  your  future? 
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It  has  consequences  for  me  until  today.  That 
very  brief  time  had  a  big  role  in  shaping  the  kind 
of  anthropology  that  I  did,  in  taking  a  phenom¬ 
enological  approach  to  human  beings  or  to  so¬ 
cial  setups. 

And  what  exactly  do  yon  mean  about  a  phe¬ 
nomenological  approach? 

About  phenomenological?  That  worlds  are 
constructed.  That  worlds  are  constructed  by 
people  who  inhabit  those  worlds  and  that,  in  that 
sense,  we  create  our  own  phenomena.  And  by 
phenomena,  I  don’t  mean  objectification.  I  re¬ 
ally  mean  the  living,  breathing  world,  which  isn’t 
a  given.  You  know  the  phenomenological  ap¬ 
proach  for  philosophers,  the  taking  oneself  as 
the  subject  and  then  seeing  how,  let’s  say,  I  in¬ 
teract  with  the  world.  What  is  the  world?  IIow 
do  I  move  in  the  world?  For  that  matter,  how  do 
I  move  my  arms  in  the  world,  as  I’m  speaking, 
and  I’m  speaking  to  you,  and  I’m  speaking  to 
another?  And  the  relationships  of  self  and  other 
and  so  on. 

So  all  of  that,  I  never  got  any  of  this  stuff  [in 
university].  There  was  a  little  bit  in  Goffman 
back  in  McGill.  But  Goffman  took  a  highly  utili¬ 
tarian  approach  to  self-presentation,  a  highly 
rational  approach  to  self-presentation.  And  what 
I  was  getting  through  Henry  was  more  of  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  contours  of  the  world,  which 
was  his  world,  the  way  he  put  it  together.  And 
it’s  those  things  ....  The  contours,  in  a  way, 
are  the  trip.  And  in  social  phenomenology,  of¬ 
ten  it’s  the  trip  that’s  more  important  than  the 
destination — what  you  discover  along  the  way. 

It  wasn’t  only  what  I  was  discovering  about 
Henry,  through  Henry,  but  what  Henry  was  tell¬ 
ing  me  was  his  own  self-discovery,  discovery  of 
human  potentials.  It’s  what  Grace  Dangberg  is 
talking  about  in  this  fragment  that  she  passed 
on  to  me  through  Warren.  It’s  not  in  my  reading 
of  the  other  anthropologists  who  worked  with 
Washoe.  He  was  not  like  that.  And  there’s  also 
this  sense  of  the  complexity  of  the  world  in 
that  .  .  .  and  the  very  partialness  of  any  anthro¬ 
pology  within  its  claims  to  be  the  science  of  the 
study  of  man,  the  study  of  the  human  condi¬ 
tion. 

Well,  it’s  not  that.  It’s  not  that.  It  had  a  high 
tolerance  for  ambiguity,  sure,  but  it  puts  it  within 


certain  parameters  of  what  should  be  called  an¬ 
thropology.  And  where  you  move  too  close  to 
the  edge,  and  you  become  flaky.  It’s  connected 
to  the  whole  relationship  between  mind  and 
body  in  a  Cartesian  culture. 

Well,  it’s  almost  like  the  discipline  that  shaman¬ 
ism,  that  being  a  doctor,  imposes,  too,  because 
if  you  move  too  close  to  the  edge,  it’s  either  mad¬ 
ness  or  nonsense.  But  you’re  very  close  to  the 
edge  to  keep  that  in  a  ...  . 

Yes. 

You  were  speaking  of  the  frustration  of  recog¬ 
nizing  that  the  very  discipline  that  you've 
adopted  doesn’t  have  the  tools  and  the  means 
to  deal  with  probably  the  most  significant  phe¬ 
nomena  you’ve  seen. 

Yes.  That’s  right. 

And  potentially  the  most  universal,  if  people 
want  to  talk  about  universal. 

Yes.  In  a  way,  yes,  you  see.  But  what  hap¬ 
pens  is  that  we  have  encountered  a  little  bit  of 
stuff  in  the  neo-shamanic  stuff  that  is  .  .  .  it’s  not 
off  the  wall.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  being  tra¬ 
ditional  or  being  hybridic  in  putting  together  all 
kinds  of  things.  It’s  not  that.  It’s  what  you  create 
that’s  crucial.  And  in  that  sense,  any  people  any¬ 
where,  any  human  being  anywhere,  potentially 
has  those  creative  powers — powers  to  tap  into 
something  that  is  really  something  else.  And 
that’s  what  we  block  out  in  all  of  the  social  sci¬ 
ences  and,  for  that  matter,  in  the  humanities. 
We  block  it  out  of  our  universities  because  we 
don’t  know  what  to  do  with  it,  and  because  we 
do  indeed  believe  on  a  very  deep  level,  the  great 
bulk  of  us,  that  the  mind  gives  orders  to  the  body, 
and  the  body  obeys.  But  the  mind  is  in  control. 
There  is  something  like  pure  mind.  And  this  is 
strongly  connected  to  scholarship — this  pure 
mind. 

There  are  bits  of  sociology  and  bits  of  psy¬ 
chology  where  this  is  true,  also,  but  almost  in 
no  other  discipline  but  anthropology,  in  the  so¬ 
cial  sciences  and  certainly  not  in  the  humani¬ 
ties,  begins  with  living  subjects  and  does  turn 
them  into  objects.  See,  but  the  struggle  is — first 
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and  foremost — a  struggle  with  others  as  subjects, 
others  as  living  human  beings.  Every  other  dis¬ 
cipline  in  their  mainstream  begins  with  objects 
and  tries  to  figure  out  how  to  bring  them  to  life, 
because  they’re  always  dealing  with  texts  of  some 
kind — texts,  psychological  tests,  questionnaires, 
whatever — some  kind  of  text  stuck  between  the 
researcher  and  whatever  he’s  researching.  And 
we  try,  first  and  foremost,  not  to  put  the  text  in, 
even  though  we’re  driven  to  turn  it  into  text.  So 
we’re  forced  to  turn  people  into  objects.  And 
some  of  us  worry  about  it,  and  some  of  us  don’t. 
But  there’s  a  radical  departure  here  in  anthro¬ 
pology  from  the  way  in  which  scholarship  was 
done  in  the  past  and  continues  to  be  done  in  the 
present.  There’s  symbolic  interactionism  in  so¬ 
ciology,  which  departs  from  that,  ethno-meth- 
odology,  which  to  some  degree  departs  from  that. 
There  is  clinical  psychology,  which  departs  from 
that.  But  mainstream  sociology,  mainstream  psy¬ 
chology  use  texts.  They  immediately  put  some 
kind  of  screen  between  themselves,  the  re¬ 
searcher,  and  what  they  call  the  subjects. 

And  not  attempt  to  isolate  a  common  variable. 

Variable,  yes.  Common  variable.  But  anthro¬ 
pology  falls  down  when  it’s  stuck  in  this  divide 
between  mind  and  body.  And  when  it  tries  to 
overcome  it — when  there  are  anthropologists 
who  try  to  overcome  it,  they’re  often  highly  so¬ 
phisticated  theoretically.  See,  but  these  are  ways 
of  sort  of  avoiding  the  issue.  The  phenomenon 
itself,  they  won’t  address.  The  phenomenon — 
whether  it’s  possession,  trance,  healing,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  healer,  the  condition  of  the  other 
patient,  what  might  be  going  on  there  within  that 
reality  that  is  created — is  not  addressed.  It  might 
be  that  they  won’t  be  able  to  call  it  very  simply 
social,  cultural,  or,  for  that  matter,  psychologi¬ 
cal,  or  any  combination  because  it’s  something 
else.  So  it  just  remains — to  my  knowledge — a 
tabula  rasa.  And  there  are  examples  that  come 
up  all  over  the  place,  and  they’re  added  to  the 
collection  of  stuff  that  we  don’t  address. 

And  you  think  you  can  mask  that,  you  could 
study  that  phenomena  very  explicitly,  as  long 
as  you’re  masking  it,  just  like  you  masked  your 
life  history  o  f  Henry  Rupert.  The  question  you 
asked  him,  "Tell  me  about  your  life. " 


Yes.  That’s  right.  But  I  didn’t  know  what  I 
was  doing  then.  If  I  was  talking  to  Henry  Rupert 
today,  if  I  could  talk  to  him  today,  I  wouldn’t 
talk  to  him  today  the  way  I  talked  to  him  then. 

How  would  you  talk  to  him? 

[Sighs]  I  would  tell  him  something  of  this 
problematic  that  I’ve  been  talking  to  you  about 
now.  And  I’d  say,  "Look,  Henry.  This  is  the  situ¬ 
ation.  Is  there  some  way  where  it’s  possible  for 
you  and  I,  say,  to  build  another  world  where  we 
can  communicate  in  a  different  way  about  these 
issues?"  I  have  no  idea  how  he  would  react  or 
whether  it  would  be  possible  or  not.  But  that’s 
the  direction  I  would  try  to  move  in,  is  that  of 
accepting  the  anthropological  category  of  sha¬ 
man  and  anthropologist. 

And  do  you  think  that  Carlos  Castaneda  had 
made  a  step  in  that  direction? 

I  don’t  know  what  he  did.  And  since  he  was 
such  a  trickster  figure,  apparently,  I  don’t  know. 
I  just  know  that  when  I  read  that  first  book  two 
years  after  .... 

Were  you  at  Pitt  when  it  came  out? 

I  am  pretty  sure  it  came  out  in  1966,  and  I 
was  at  Pitt  when  I  read  it  then.  Made  a  tremen¬ 
dous  impression  on  me.  I  said,  "This  guy  is  re¬ 
ally  on  the  right  track."  I  really  felt  authenticity, 
in  it.  Had  great  difficulty  persuading  other  people 
of  that,  because  the  whole  corpus  has  the  stand¬ 
ing  that  it  does.  And  so  if  the  later  books  are 
whatever  they  are — fabrications,  say  .... 

Or  elaborations. 

Whatever,  elaborations.  There  was  a  lot  of 
philosophy  in  there,  because  he  read  widely. 
Therefore,  going  back  to  the  beginning,  it’s  all  of 
one  .  .  .  but  I  don’t  think  it  is.  I  think  that  some¬ 
thing  else  happened  after  the  first  book. 

Did  you  ever  consider  trying  to  get  a  hold  of 
him? 

Of  Castaneda?  No.  I  was  involved  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  life. 
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So  it  was  something  that  you  read  and  it  reso¬ 
nated,  but .... 

Yes.  It  was.  I  went  on  to  other  things.  As  I 
said,  there  are  profound  influences  of  Henry  in 
my  perception.  In  the  first  book  that  I  published, 
I  thank  him  for  that  in  the  acknowledgments. 
It’s  called  Work  and  Play  Among  the  Aged.  And 
it’s  a  book  that’s  utterly  .  .  .  it’s  so  much  a  piece 
of  small-group  research,  basically,  here  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  And  this  was  published  in  1977.  Here,  I  say, 
"Henry  Rupert,  with  patience,  humor,  and  irony, 
spent  one  distant  summer  tutoring  me  in  the 
manifold  ways  in  which  human  beings  imbue 
themselves  and  their  surroundings  with  mean¬ 
ing.  Although  his  thoughts  in  quite  different 
guise,  his  presence  remains."  His  presence  re¬ 
mained. 

So  because  it  was  good  writing,  and  because  it 
was  authentic,  you  think  that’s  why  you  were 
encouraged  to  publish  this  paper  on  Henry? 

Yes.  And  handy  himself  reprinted  it.  It’s  in  a 
collection  he  put  out  years  later  in  the  1970s 
called  The  Culture,  Disease,  and  Healing.  Now, 
he  was  a  psychological  anthropologist,  and  he 
thought  it  was  really  first-rate. 

So  you  wrote  that  as  a  seminar  .  .  .  ? 

Originally,  as  a  seminar  paper. 

Was  it  for  him,  do  you  know? 

Yes.  For  him. 

So  did  psychological  anthropology  make  the 
most  sense  to  you,  then? 

No.  I  wasn’t  a  psychological  anthropologist. 
I  was,  inside  of  myself,  a  social  anthropologist, 
and  this  is  what  developed  when  I  went  on  to 
England. 

No.  It  wasn't  the  psychology  that  interested 
me.  See,  it  really  requires  a  different  way  of  per¬ 
ceiving  and  thinking.  I  just  barely  scratched  the 
surface  of  how  this  man  interacted  with  the 
world  around  him  and  within  himself.  Within 
himself  is  not  just  psychological.  And  I  don’t 
know.  Do  you  talk  to  yourself? 


Oh,  yes. 

I  don’t  think  of  that  as  psychological.  I  think 
of  that  as  social,  actually. 

I  just  scratched  the  surface  there,  with  that 
little  thing  [the  article  on  Henry], 

So  was  the  finality  that  he  was  not  going  to 
talk,  that  was  it?  That  summer  was  it? 

I  knew  it.  That  was  it.  I  toyed  with  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  coming  back,  anyway.  One  of  us  did — 
Robert  Lynch,  who  taught  at  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island  for  many  years.  He  went  back  and 
then  did  his  doctorate.  I  can’t  remember  where 
he  had  worked  that  summer.  He  was  the  only 
one  from  that  group.  And  he  went  back,  I  think, 
to  do  more  extensive  fieldwork  in  Nevada.  I  toyed 
with  it,  and  then  I  said,  "No.  I  won’t  do  that." 

What  was  your  leave-taking  like? 

It  was  lovely.  Well,  my  leave-taking — I  have 
a  picture  of  that,  [sighs]  The  Ruperts  gave  me  a 
big  spread.  This  is  my  saying  good-bye  to  Myrna. 
Little  Myrna.  She  was  such  a  sweet  kid.  She  was 
so  full  of  juice  and  fun.  And  I  don’t  know  what 
happened  to  her.  I  don't  know  what  happened 
to  her.  She  was  Jean’s  McNicholl’s  daughter.  In 
these  pictures,  this  is  Llarold,  Sybil’s  husband. 
This  is  Henry,  and  Henry’s  eldest  son.  And  it 
was  his  son  who  was  dying  that  summer,  but 
they  didn’t  know.  They  didn’t  realize  what  was 
happening,  which  was  strange.  They  couldn’t  fig¬ 
ure  out  what  was  wrong.  Yes.  They  gave  me  a 
spread.  That’s  just  before  I  left. 

The  leave-taking.  It  was  one  of  the  best  times 
of  my  life,  that  twelve  weeks.  They’d  worked  very 
hard  in  doing  some  kind  of — I  can’t  remember 
what  they  called  it — some  sort  of  powwow  day 
or  something  like  that.  They  built  this  dance 
platform.  Actually,  Llarold  did  most  of  the  work 
with  his  heavy  machinery. 

What  I  thought  I  had  learned  ...  I  don’t 
know  how  it  would  have  played  out,  if  someone 
had  done  the  historical  work  on  that  little  tribal 
council.  There  was  a  pattern.  The  head  of  the 
tribal  council  was  elected  term  after  term  after 
term.  This  was  John  Frank.  He  was  old,  got  along 
with  everybody.  He  was  sort  of — was — a  fatherly 
figure,  but  there  was  also  something,  something 
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"He  had  heavy  machinery  and  practically  did  it  by 
himself. "  Harold  Rupert,  Carson  Colony.  August,  1964. 


feminine  about  him,  but  in  the  sense  of  .  .  .  I’m 
not  using  the  word  correctly,  but  something 
mothering  about  him,  something  expressive,  in 
that  sense.  His  number  two,  the  deputy  chair¬ 
man,  who  at  that  time  was  Harold  Rupert,  would 
be  someone  who  was  highly  instrumental,  some¬ 
one  who  wants  to  get  things  done.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  ever  to  get  council  agreement  on  getting 
anything  done.  So  Harold  would  do  it  by  him¬ 
self.  So  then,  of  course,  he  would  only  last  one 
term  because  he’d  piss  everybody  off,  and  they 
wouldn’t  vote  him  in  again.  But  whatever  he  did 
would  be  done.  Meanwhile,  John  Frank  remained 
the  head  of  the  council,  sort  of  this  expressive, 
mothering  umbrella,  in  which  everything  was 
sort  of  peaceful,  and  everyone  managed  with  one 
another.  And  the  deputy  head  kept  on  chang¬ 
ing.  The  deputy  heads  were  these  instrumental 
characters  who  were  doing  things. 

Who  were  doing  things,  and  then  getting  sacri¬ 
ficed  at  the  end  of  the  term,  [laughter] 

That’s  exactly  right.  So  Harold  built  this 
dance  platform.  He  had  heavy  machinery  and 
practically  did  it  by  himself.  So  they  had  their 
powwow  day,  and  everybody  was  very  happy, 
but  they  were  pissed  off  at  Harold,  [laughter] 

So  the  powwow  was  to  send  you  off,  or  you 
just  happened  to  be  .  .  .  ? 


No.  That  just  happened  to  be  at  the  same 
time. 

Actually,  it  was  right  at  that  time,  they  had 
a  flash  brush  fire  that  someone  had  just  ....  It 
was  actually  during  this  powwow  day.  And  that 
was  the  only  time  in  my  short  stay  that  I  saw 
how  the  sage  could  get  into  an  inferno.  There 
was  a  breeze,  and  it  was  all  moving  towards  the 
Bender  house.  They  organized  themselves  so 
quickly,  the  men  of  Carson  Colony — so  quickly 
they  put  it  out,  saved  the  house. 

So,  let's  see,  end  of  the  summer,  and  you  go  back 
in  the  fall  to  Pitt.  How  did  that  impress  you, 
leaving  ? 

That  was  hard.  That  was  going  into  a  highly 
sort  of  competitive  factionalized  anthropology 
department  in  which  the  knives  were  out  all  the 
time.  We  were  all  very  cautious — and  especially 
among  the  faculty.  The  students  actually  had 
pretty  good  relationships.  They  cooperated  a  fair 
amount.  But  the  faculty  were  at  one  another  all 
the  time,  especially  the  younger  ones.  See,  there 
they  had  this  great  man,  George  Peter  Murdock, 
who  really  believed  in  his  own  greatness,  too. 
And  there  all  the  sort  of  young,  instrumental 
faculty  were  trying  to  attract  his  attention,  be¬ 
cause  they  thought  that  that  was  a  good  survival 
strategy.  And  they  were  right,  of  course.  So  it 
was  extremely  tense. 

Who  was  supposed  to  be  your  chair  of  your 
Ph.D.  committee,  or  did  you  have  one  yet? 

They  didn’t  work  with  committees  at  the 
time.  No.  I  had  an  advisor.  It  was  actually  David 
Landy,  who  was  my  advisor.  I  was  assigned  to 
him.  And  he  was  also  chair  of  the  department  at 
the  time.  He  was  an  uptight  man.  He  was  always 
worried,  always  felt  oppressed. 

And  you’re  aware  of  this  all  in  those  terms  when 
you’re  a  student  or  just  in  retrospect? 

Oh,  I  don’t  know.  I’m  aware  of  his  caution 
in  taking  a  position  on  anything.  And  young 
Ph.D.  students  who  themselves  are  so  uncertain 
about  everything  that’s  going  on  are  asking  for 
clarification  or  need  clarification.  And  I  didn’t 
get  any  from  him. 
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He  was  OK.  He  wasn’t  a  nasty  character,  but 
he  would  always  sort  of  sniff  the  air  to  see  what 
was  going  on  first  before  he  would  respond  to 
anything.  The  other  faculty,  they  were  a  mix. 
One  of  the  younger  ones  worked  in  northern 
India,  Harold  Gould,  who  later  went  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois.  There  was  Len  Plotnicov  from 
Berkeley,  an  Africanist — West  Africa — and  he’s 
still  there  today.  He’s  the  editor — been  the  edi¬ 
tor — of  Ethnology  for  many,  many  years.  Art 
Tuden,  who  was  an  Africanist,  who  stayed  there 
until  he  retired.  Len  Kasdan,  who  had  done  field¬ 
work  in  Spain  and  then  later  went  to  Michigan 
State  and  then  to  Dalhousie  in  Nova  Scotia,  and 
I  think  he’s  still  living.  Allen  McFerran,  who  was 
an  archaeologist.  Harvey  Sarles,  who  was  a  lin¬ 
guist  and  later  went  to  Minnesota  and  worked 
with  small-scale  interaction  using  a  half-frame 
camera.  Well  let’s  see,  they  didn’t  make  a  big 
impression  on  me  actually.  I  spent  two  years 
there,  and  the  best  thing  I  got  from  most  of  these 
people  were  their  bibliographies  in  the  pre-com¬ 
puter  age.  That  was  a  valuable  resource. 

Yes,  because  that’s  a  lot  of  work. 

Oh,  yes.  Putting  together  a  bibliography,  and 
some  of  them  put  together  really  good  ones.  That 
was  important. 

Yes.  It’s  key.  That’s  interesting  to  remind  us  of 
that  perspective  of  the  day. 

Well,  have  you  ever  been  to  Pittsburgh? 

No. 

If  you  ever  go  to  Pittsburgh,  go  to  the  uni¬ 
versity,  and  the  centerpiece  of  the  university 
still — although  it  used  to  be  most  of  the  univer¬ 
sity,  and  now  it’s  only  a  small  part — is  this  build¬ 
ing  called  the  Tower  of  Learning. 

The  building  is  called  the  Tower  of  Learning? 

Yes.  Well,  because  it’s  almost  thirty  stories 
high.  This  is  the  Tower  of  Learning.  This  was  a 
landmark  at  Pitt.  This  was  one  of  Pitt’s  few  sky¬ 
scrapers  then.  And  most  of  the  university  was 
originally  housed  on  these  different  floors.  The 
anthropology  department  was  on  the  twenty- 


third,  something  like  that.  And  actually,  from 
the  twenty- third  floor,  with  binoculars,  you  could 
see  the  baseball  games  in  Forbes  Field,  which 
was  a  great  plus.  Murdock’s  office  had  the  best 
view,  [laughter]  Watch  major-league  baseball. 

So  why  and  when  did  you  decide  to  leave  Pitt? 

Well,  I  finished. 

When  do  you  go  to  Israel  for  the  first  time? 

That’s  right.  I  go  to  Israel  for  the  first  time 
in  1967. 

And  is  that  after  you  left  Pitt? 

Yes.  Yes,  I  left  Pitt  in  1966. 

Well,  OK.  So  we  can  talk  about  leaving. 

Yes.  I  can’t  think  of  anything  of  Pitt  that  re¬ 
ally  left  an  impression  on  me.  Some  of  my  fel¬ 
low  students  did,  although  I  didn’t  really  stay  in 
touch  with  any  of  them.  There  were  a  few  that  I 
tried  to  follow  through  their  writings. 

Oh,  that’s  interesting,  because  you  did  say  that, 
up  to  that  point,  you  really  hadn’t  had  a  cor¬ 
dial,  collegial,  consistent,  interchange  with 
people. 

No.  Most  of  the  anthropology  that  I  talked 
was  with  Dick  Salisbury  at  McGill,  not  really 
much  with  the  students  there.  But  at  Pitt,  there 
were  a  number  of  students  that  I  had  cordial 
relationships  with. 

What  about  any  of  the  field  school  students? 
You  didn’t  really  have  much  interchange  with 
them,  did  you? 

Well,  yes  and  no.  I  mean,  we  didn’t  talk  very 
much  about  our  own  work.  We  just  gave  capsule 
descriptions  of  what  we  were  doing  or  what  we 
were  trying  to  do  or  so  forth.  One  of  them,  Harold 
Olofson  [the  following  season,  1965] ,  had  already 
spent  a  year  at  Pitt,  when  he  went  to  this  field 
school.  And  he  published  on  a  Northern  Paiute 
shaman.  He  published  an  article  on  that  in  the 
German  journal,  Anthropos. 
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Mike  Lieber  was  also  at  Pitt.  Mike  finished 
about  the  time  I  did,  I  think  the  same  year.  He 
also  had  already  spent  a  year  at  Pitt  before  he 
went  to  this  field  school.  Eileen  Kane  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  Murdock’s  favorite  student,  and  she 
later  discovered  her  roots  in  Ireland  and  spent  a 
good  twenty  years  at  Maynooth  College  in  the 
Republic  of  Ireland.  I  hear  that  she  went  back 
to  the  States.  Anyway,  she  gave  up  her  profes¬ 
sorship  at  Maynooth  about  four  or  five  years  ago, 
I  think.  She  was  also  out  in  Nevada  from  Pitt. 

There  was  an  anthropologist  named  Davydd 
Greenwood,  who  has  been  at  Cornell  ever  since 
1970  or  so,  who  I  think  had  gone  to  the  Mexican 
Stanford  site.  He  and  I  had  a  close  relationship 
while  we  were  graduate  students. 

So  there  were,  actually,  quite  a  few  people 
from  that  summer’s  field  school  who  were  in  Pitt 
while  I  was  there.  I  never  thought  about  it  that 
way,  but  most  of  the  students  I  had  been  most 
close  to,  had  been  at  Nevada. 

So  it  provided  a  common  experience. 

Yes.  There  were  others  who  I  saw  at  field 
school  that  I  never  saw  again.  Larry  Kline  I  never 
saw  again.  But  Gordy,  I  saw  in  Minnesota.  And 
I’m  not  sure  who  the  others  were.  There  was 
Russell  Reed,  who  is  now  teaching  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Houston,  went  out  to  do  fieldwork  in 
India.  Bob  Lynch — I  don’t  think  I  ever  saw  Bob 
Lynch  again.  That  was  about  it. 

So  why  did  you  leave?  What  happened? 

Pitt?  Well,  at  that  time  it  wasn’t  easy  to  get 
money  for  research  for  non- Americans.  I  had 
gone  to  a  AAA  meeting  already  in  1964,  and  Vic¬ 
tor  Turner  had  told  me  that  Max  Gluckman  in 
Manchester  was  putting  together  a  research 
project  in  Israel. 

Now,  when  did  you  meet  Victor  Turner? 

I  met  him  at  the  AAA  meeting  in  1964. 

Oh,  I  see.  So  you  met  him  there. 

Yes. 

And  you  certainly  knew  about  his  work  before 
that. 


Well,  I  didn’t  really  know  about  his  work. 
No. 

Now,  did  he  approach  you  because  of  the  pa¬ 
per  you  read,  or  you  met  each  other  socially? 

No.  At  that  time  I  think  it  was  probably  Art 
Tuden  who  introduced  us.  And  Vic  was  spread¬ 
ing  the  news  that  Max  Gluckman  was  putting 
together  this  project.  He  was  looking  for  people. 

At  that  time  I  wasn’t  interested,  because  I 
had  just  been  at  Pitt  a  few  months,  but  a  year 
and  a  half  later,  I  thought  to  myself,  "Well,  I’ve 
never  been  to  Israel,  and  it  could  be  interesting 
to  have  a  look."  And,  again,  I  didn’t  have  any¬ 
thing  that  I  really  wanted  to  do.  The  one  thing  I 
wanted  to  do,  I  couldn’t  do.  And  that  was  Henry. 
I  couldn’t  do  Henry. 

So  we’ve  got  Henry  to  thank. 

In  a  way,  yes,  because  if  we  had  continued,  I 
would  have  gone  back  down,  done  my  doctor¬ 
ate  there;  then  I  wouldn’t  have  come  here.  So  I 
thought  that,  well,  I  would  write  to  Gluckman 
and  see  what  kind  of  a  response  I  got.  I  had  asked 
about  him  and  had  heard  whatever  I’d  heard, 
and  I  got  a  positive  response  from  him. 

Now,  is  Gluckman’s  program  in  Israel? 

Yes.  I  don’t  know  how  much  you  know  about 
Gluckman,  because  this  is  bringing  us  into  an¬ 
other  kind  of  anthropology.  He  was  a  South  Af¬ 
rican  Jew  who  had  done  his  Ph.D.  at  Oxford, 
done  fieldwork  in  southern  Africa,  mainly  among 
Zulu  people.  He  had  been  a  student  of  Evans- 
Pritchard,  who  was  arguably  the  greatest  British 
social  anthropologist,  period.  And  Gluckman 
headed,  in  1949,  a  new  department  of  social  an¬ 
thropology  within  social  anthropology  and  soci¬ 
ology.  Sociology  was  a  junior  discipline  in  En¬ 
gland,  and  social  anthropology  was  a  senior 
one — the  opposite  of  the  North  American  pat¬ 
tern  of  sociology  and  anthropology. 

So  in  1949  this  new  department  of  social 
anthropology  and  sociology  is  opened  at 
Manchester,  and  Evans-Pritchard  tells  Gluckman 
to  go  and  head  that  department,  which  was  a 
terrible  disappointment  for  Max,  because  Max 
wanted  to  stay  in  Oxford.  See,  Oxford-Gam- 
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bridge,  was  the  center.  But  he  went  off  to  the 
provinces. 

He  starts  this  department,  and  within  a  few 
years,  he  gets  some  of  the  best  anthropologists 
that  came  out  of  British  social  anthropology  af¬ 
ter  the  war.  The  men,  at  any  rate,  had  fought  in 
the  war  or,  like  Vic  Turner,  been  a  conscientious 
objector,  and  Vic  had  worked  on  a  bomb  dis¬ 
posal  squad,  I  think,  in  London  throughout  the 
war.  So  they  were  more  mature,  and  they  came 
to  anthropology  because  they  were  really  inter¬ 
ested,  each  for  their  own  reasons,  and  not  just 
because,  like  me,  it  was  something  to  do. 

Gluckman  had  very  strong  theoretical  ideas 
about  how  to  do  anthropology — theoretical  and 
methodological.  He  built  what  came  to  be  called 
the  Manchester  School  of  Social  Anthropology. 
Vic  Turner  was  his  favorite  student.  There  was 
Clyde  Mitchell.  They  were  all  Africanists  with 
one  exception-Emrys  Peters,  who  worked  in 
Lebanon.  And  not  only  were  they  all  Africanists, 
they  were  all  mainly  central  Africanists.  So  they 
worked  among  the  neighboring  peoples;  they 
were  pioneers  in  urban  anthropology,  working 
on  the  copper  belt,  these  mining  towns  in  cen¬ 
tral  Africa  and  what  is  today  Zambia.  Clyde 
Mitchell,  A.  L.  Epstein.  I  don’t  remember  all  of 
them.  And  what’s  her  name?  She  was  at  Berke¬ 
ley  for  many,  many,  many  years.  There  were 
about  seven  or  eight  of  them,  and  they  built  a 
very  cohesive  and  powerful  department. 

This  is  from  1964  on? 

No.  It’s  earlier.  This  is  beginning  around 

1952. 

This  is  just  postwar. 

Oh,  yes.  It’s  postwar,  and  it’s  a  department 
that  goes  against  the  grain  of  British  social  an¬ 
thropology.  British  social  anthropology  was  very 
much  into  reducing  the  bits  and  pieces  of  social 
life  to  abstract  social  structures  and  then  find¬ 
ing  the  rules  of  how  these  social  structures 
worked  and  changed  and  so  on.  And  Gluckman 
stood  very  much  against  that,  although  he  had 
no  objection  to  the  structures.  He  wanted  to  get 
to  the  structures,  but  he  really  wanted  to  get 
them  through  the  minutia  of  social  life.  So  he 
developed  these  ideas  of  the  analysis  of  a  social 
situation,  the  extended  case  method. 


The  analysis  of  a  social  situation  would  be 
to,  let’s  say,  take  an  event — take  this  powwow 
day  in  Carson  Colony.  Let’s  say,  he  wasn’t  privy; 
he  just  happened  on  the  event.  He  didn’t  know 
anything  about  Carson  Colony  or  how  this  was 
built  almost  single-handedly  by  Harold  Rupert 
with  his  heavy  machinery  and  so  on.  He  comes 
to  this  powwow  day,  and  he  sees  all  of  these  dif¬ 
ferent  people.  So  he  starts  to  try  and  find  out 
what  kind  of  occasion  it  is,  what  brings  all  of 
these  people  there,  how  do  they  interact  with 
one  another  there,  what  happens,  where  do  they 
come  from,  following  them  back  to  wherever 
they’re  coming  from,  into  the  colony,  into  other 
parts  of  Nevada,  elsewhere,  wherever.  The  Indi¬ 
ans,  the  Euro-Americans,  whoever  is  there.  And 
by  following  them  in  that  way,  actually  seeing 
where,  in  what  later  becomes  the  social  struc¬ 
ture,  they  are,  what  they  are,  all  of  the  ambigu¬ 
ities  of  their  daily  life,  all  of  the  contextualization 
of  their  daily  life — that’s  all  front  and  center.  And 
it’s  out  of  that,  then,  that  ideas  about  what  kind 
of  social  structures  may  be  operating  here  come. 

When  he  follows  them — although  he  didn’t 
do  this  himself;  his  students  did — it  became 
called  the  extended  case  method.  So  this  for  him 
stood  as  against  illustration,  doing  this  kind  of 
very,  very,  very,  very  detailed  ethnography  of 
how  people  live.  And  any  generalizations  came 
out  of  those  groundings.  This  is  what  he  taught 
his  students,  and  that’s  what  they  taught  their 
students.  This  kind  of  thinking  was  especially 
good  for  urban  setups,  which  are  so  complex, 
which  are  such  a  mishmash,  see.  That  actually, 
if  you  can  follow  one  person  around,  you  learn 
a  tremendous  amount  by  seeing  everyone  he 
comes  into  contact  with  and  what  their  relation¬ 
ships  are  and  what  the  issues  are  and  so  on.  And 
the  whole  idea  of  the  social  network  in  anthro¬ 
pology  came  out  of  that.  It  comes  out  of  the 
Manchester  school  thinking,  how  people  build 
their  networks  and  how  they  live  through  their 
social  .... 

So  was  all  this  known  when  you  were  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  Pitt  in  the  1960s? 

Yes,  but  we  got  very  little  exposure  to  it.  In 
fact,  we  got  nothing.  In  our  first  year,  Murdock 
gave  a  course  on  the  history  of  anthropology. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  he  had  to  be  awakened 
every  so  often  .  .  .  one  of  us  would  be  assigned 
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to  sit  next  to  him  with  a  pencil  with  an  eraser! 
[laughter]  Gave  him  a  gentle  poke  now  and  then 
to  wake  him  up !  He  had  almost  no  British  social 
anthropology  in  his  reading  list.  lie  would  go 
through  anthropology,  go  through  the  history  by 
going  through  the  works  of  particular  anthro¬ 
pologists.  Radcliffe-Brown  and  Evans-Pritchard 
were  there.  I  think  he  had  Edmund  Leach  there; 
I  don’t  think  that  he  had  Max  Gluckman  there. 
I  heard  a  little  bit  about  it  from  Tuden  and 
Plotnieov,  because  Plotnicov  had  spent  some 
months  in  Manchester.  And  Tuden  was  a  cen¬ 
tral  Africanist  himself,  so  he  was  familiar  with 
him.  So  there  was  a  bit  of  that,  but  it  was  very, 
very  peripheral. 

Well,  social  anthropology  was  peripheral  to 
most  people  going  through  American  programs. 

True.  That’s  true.  Yes,  it  was  pretty  much 
like  that,  except  at  Chicago.  Chicago,  because 
Radcliffe-Brown  had  gone  to  teach  at  Chicago 
in  the  1930s  and  left  a  very  powerful  presence 
there.  Although  I’d  come  from  Dick  Salisbury’s 
social  anthropology,  and  his  social  anthropol¬ 
ogy  was  more  Oxford,  Cambridge,  which  was 
moving  into  the  abstractions  quite  quickly.  So, 
no,  I  didn’t  get  that  at  Pitt.  I  don’t  really  know 
what  I  got  at  Pitt,  actually. 

I  spent  two  years  there,  and  I  don’t  have  a 
lot  of  very  vivid  memories  and  no  intellectual 
high  points  at  Pitt.  For  me,  Henry  Rupert  is  an 
intellectual  high  point.  Well,  it’s  an  intellectual 
and  emotional  high  point.  There’s  nothing  like 
that  at  Pittsburgh. 

So  do  you  know  that,  and  you’re  looking  for 
something  more,  so  to  speak? 

I  am.  I’m  also  looking  for  a  good  education. 
I’m  not  getting  it  there.  But  then,  though,  it’s 
the  first  place  where  I  ran  into  an  apt  phrase, 
that  you  get  your  plumber’s  license,  you  get  your 
Ph.D.,  and  then  you’re  free  to  do  whatever  you 
want. 

It  was  a  good  time  for  anthropology  in  the 
United  States,  apart  from  the  problem  of  non- 
Americans  getting  research  money,  because 
there  was  money.  There  was  actually  not  only 
money,  there  were  a  lot  of  jobs,  a  lot  of  posi¬ 
tions  in  universities  in  the  1960s.  And  people 
went  to  do  their  field  research  with  every  pos¬ 


sible  gadget  that  could  he  stuffed  into  their  bud¬ 
get,  because  there  was  more  money  than  they 
knew  what  to  do  with  for  a  period  of  about  six  or 
seven  years. 

But  I  don’t  remember,  intellectually  ....  So 
we  had  these  three  past  presidents — well,  one 
was  the  current  president  and  two  past  presi¬ 
dents — of  the  AAA,  which  was  held  out  as  a  mark 
of  this  department’s  greatness.  When  I  think 
what  I  got  from  these  people,  I’d  have  to  say 
really  nothing,  to  speak  of.  Nothing,  to  speak  of. 
But  while  I  was  there,  the  faculty  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  tried  to  organize  a  seminar  only  for  fac¬ 
ulty,  a  weekly  seminar,  or  bi-weekly,  whatever 
it  was,  only  for  faculty.  I  think  they  got  through 
two  of  them,  because  they  started  criticizing  one 
another,  and  you  can’t  do  that  kind  of  thing! 
[laughter]  These  young,  competitive  guys,  and 
so  on.  They  didn’t  have  the  English  buffer  of, 
"There’s  nothing  personal  about  this."  They  took 
it  very  personally.  The  seminar  fell  apart. 

After  I  left,  the  chair,  David  Landy,  decided 
to  take  everybody  for  a  retreat  to  some  resort  in 
the  mountains  outside  of  Pittsburgh  in  the 
Poconos,  away  for  the  weekend.  Go  on  a  Friday 
and  come  hack  on  a  Monday.  That  Friday 
evening  he  had  a  heart  attack  there,  in  this  re¬ 
treat,  where  everything  was  supposed  to  be  quiet. 
They  didn’t  have  a  chance  to  come  into  contact 
with  one  another. 

And  these  are  the  kinds  of  things,  even 
though  that  was  after  I  had  left,  that  I  remem¬ 
ber  about  Pitt.  Intellectually,  I  cannot  remem¬ 
ber  any  high  points. 

But  what  is  really  happening  is  you  know  you’re 
not  going  to  get  money  for  research — is  that  it? 

I  know  that  I  can  join  this  research  project. 
Oh,  through  the  University  of  Manchester? 

Yes.  Through  Manchester.  I  can  go  there. 
And  the  research  project  is  in  Israel? 

Was  in  Israel.  And  I  know  that  they  will  give 
me  money  for  one  year  in  Manchester,  and 
they’ll  give  me  money  for  two  years  in  Israel 
and  one  more  year  to  write  up  in  Manchester. 
Money  for  four  years. 
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And  were  you  friends  with  Victor  Turner  at  this 
point? 

No.  I  didn’t  become  friendly  with  Vic  until 
actually  a  few  years  before  he  died,  back  in  the 
late  1970s.  And  he  died  in  1983.  No.  I  didn’t  run 
into  him  again,  and  by  the  time  I  got  to  Manches¬ 
ter,  he’d  already  gone  to  the  States,  had  gone  to 
Cornell,  then  went  to  Chicago.  So  my  thinking 
was  that  this  was  a  good  deal,  to  have  four  years. 
This  would  give  me  a  good  stint  at  fieldwork  and 
would  give  me  a  year  to  write  up  or  at  least  start 
to  write  up  my  doctorate.  And  that  was  hard  to 
come  by.  It  wasn’t  common. 

So  that’s  what  I  decided  to  do.  I  went  to  see 
Gluckman  in  1966,  and  in  the  spring,  he  was  a 
visiting  professor  at  Yale,  giving  a  set  of  lectures 
on  law  and  society.  And  from  the  moment  that  I 
met  him,  we  didn’t  get  along.  We  were  fighting 
all  the  time.  He’d  read  the  article  on  Henry 
Rupert.  I’d  sent  it  to  him.  He  said,  "Oh,  it’s  fine. 
It’s  all  right,  but  it’s  not  the  anthropology  we  do. 
We’ll  have  to  retrain  you,"  he  said.  No,  no,  no. 
I’m  not  going  to  be  retrained!  [laughter]  I  de¬ 
cided  to  go,  anyway,  even  though  we  didn’t  have 
a  very  pleasant  initial  meeting. 


Before  we  go  back  to  getting  you  to  Manchester, 
you  had  mentioned  something  about  rattle¬ 
snakes.  [laughter] 

Yes.  Rattlesnakes.  At  the  Carson  Colony,  I 
went  to  visit — I  don’t  remember  who  it  was — a 
family,  and  then  I  needed  their  outhouse.  So  I 
asked  for  directions,  [laughter]  I  was  directed  to 
this  outhouse.  So  I  went  inside,  and  I  closed  the 
door,  and  I’m  sitting  on  the  toilet.  I  hear  these 
strange  sounds  that  I’ve  never  heard  before !  And 
they’re  coming  from  above  me!  And  finally — it 
took  a  minute  or  two — I  realized  that  there  are 
rattlesnakes  in  this  area  between  the  ceiling  and 
the  roof  of  the  outhouse! 

I  got  out  of  there  very  quickly,  very  quickly. 
And  they  were  just  breaking  up,  just  breaking 
up,  the  guys  outside.  That  wasn’t  the  outhouse 
they  used,  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  reserved, 
I  think,  for  special  visitors,  [laughter]  So  that’s 
the  rattlesnakes. 

But  another  sort  of  amusing,  natural  event 
was  when  I  was  leaving  the  Carson  Colony.  Some 


of  the  younger  people  were  helping  me  take  up 
my  tent  and  so  on.  There  was  a  tent  with  a  floor. 
And  when  we  took  up  the  floor,  there  were  a  lot 
of  spiders  there,  and  the  young  people  scattered. 
I  don’t  know  whether  it  was  so  or  not,  but  they 
were  convinced  they  were  black  widows,  and 
they  just  ran  off,  and  I  had  my  laugh  a  that  mo¬ 
ment!  [laughter] 

So  the  rattlers — they  weren ’t  kidding  you,  they 
weren’t  pretending  there  were  rattlesnakes  in 
there  making  the  noise? 

No.  No.  There  were  rattlesnakes  up  there. 
There  were  rattlesnakes  up  there. 

Well,  they  must  have  felt  a  little  bad,  because 
that’s  potentially  lethal!  [laughter] 

Well,  it  was  a  solid  ceiling. 

Oh,  it  was?  And  they  were  up  there? 

They  were  up  there.  They  must  have  had  a 
nest  up  there. 

But  it  did  take  you  a  while  to  figure  it  out? 

Yes.  I’d  never  heard  rattlers  before. 

So  you  all  had  a  good  laugh. 

Well,  I  wasn’t  laughing.  No.  I  wasn’t.  They 
were  laughing.  They  had  a  good  laugh.  I  was  prob¬ 
ably  shaking.  It  was  OR. 

I  think  you  had  described  pretty  fully  why  you 
wanted  to  take  advantage  of  that  opportunity  in 
Manchester.  And  what  I  remember  is  that  you  had 
gone  to  Manchester  before  you  went  to  Israel. 

That’s  right.  I  went  to  Manchester  to  do  a 
year — turned  out  to  be  less  than  a  year — all 
preparation  for  doing  fieldwork  here.  I  don’t 
know  how  much  detail  you  want.  See,  anthro¬ 
pologically,  it’s  significant  to  me,  but  it  also  gets 
more  and  more  distant  from  the  kind  of  stuff 
that  I  was  doing  earlier  and  its  relationship  to 
Washoe,  the  impact  of  Washoe,  [sighs] 

Well,  you  were  very  eloquent  about  the  fact  that 
Henry,  as  an  individual,  influenced  you,  and 
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that  experience  has  stayed  with  you  the  rest  of 
your  life.  And  to  the  extent  that  you  can  find 
links,  are  there  any?  And  if  not,  you  shouldn’t 
feel  too  constrained  about  that.  Because  there’s 
also  an  opportunity  to  explore  some  of  the  very 
real  differences  between  the  directions  of  Ameri¬ 
can  anthropology  and  continental  and  English 
social  anthropology,  and  I  think  that’s  impor¬ 
tant. 

OK.  Well,  I’ve  told  you  a  bit  about  the 
Manchester  approach  to  social  anthropology, 
situational  analysis,  the  extended  case  method. 
They  were,  on  the  whole,  great  believers  in  field 
research  and  in  the  very  fine  details,  less  of  what 
the  Americans  would  call  culture  and  more  of 
social  life — that  is,  of  people’s  social  relation¬ 
ships,  people’s  networks,  the  politics  and  eco¬ 
nomics  of  that,  and  so  forth.  And  as  I  told  you,  a 
lot  of  this  was  grounded  in  central  Africa  and  in 
what  is  today  Zambia. 

And  why  was  that  interesting  to  you?  Were  you 
returning  to  a  traditional  social  anthropology 
that  you’d  been  exposed  to  at  McGill? 

Yes,  in  a  way,  except  that  the  social  anthro¬ 
pology  at  McGill  was  much  more  in  the  Oxford- 
Cambridge  vein  of  getting  at  social  structures  as 
abstractions — these  social  structures  that  were 
organized  according  to  rules  that,  in  a  way,  have 
had  generative  grammars,  although  that  termi¬ 
nology  was  not  used.  That  was  more  of  a  struc¬ 
turalist  vision  in  the  French  sense. 

But  the  Manchester  people — why  was  it  at¬ 
tractive  to  me?  I’d  been  taught  sociology,  too.  A 
lot  of  the  work  that  I  did  in  the  future,  whatever 
it  was,  was  small-scale.  It  was  always  working 
with  parts,  and  it  didn’t  matter  whether  it  was  a 
ritual  festival  or  small-scale,  face-to-face  inter¬ 
action.  So  there  was  something  in  there  that  in¬ 
terested  me,  that  I  did  feel  a  kinship  with.  And 
it  was  something  else  there,  also:  my  feeling  that 
anthropology  should  have  paid  much  more  at¬ 
tention  to  the  generation  of  social  structures  on 
a  very  small  scale — that  if  it  was  small-scale,  it 
was  interaction  between  people  that  were  the 
continuous  generating  grounds  for  change  in  so¬ 
cial  structures,  rather  than  using  information 
connected  at  this  immediate  level,  at  this  local 
level,  to  generalize  about  ...  it  didn’t  matter 
whether  it  was  culture  or  social  structure,  that 


the  explanations  were  lodged  in  macrostruc¬ 
tures.  Even  if  the  groups  that  the  anthropolo¬ 
gists  were  studying  were  very  small,  they  wanted 
macro.  They  wanted  macro  as  an  explanation 
for  the  micro. 

So  that  the  explanations  for  what  was  observed 
were  at  the  macro  level. 

That’s  right.  That  was,  and  still  is,  the  domi¬ 
nant  feature  of  anthropology  everywhere.  And, 
see,  there  was  some  anthropology,  and  I  didn't 
know  about  it  at  that  time.  I  didn’t  know  about 
Jack  Roberts’s  work,  Three  Navajo  Households. 
And  actually,  Jack  Roberts  worked  among  the 
Zuni,  in  which  he  did  very  detailed  observation, 
interaction  among  people,  specific  people.  And 
Jack  had  started  something.  Jack,  I  met  many 
years  later,  and  Jack  brought  me  to  Pittsburgh 
in  1977  for  a  year.  He  was  doing  that  kind  of 
thinking,  but  being  Jack,  he  was  doing  thirty  or 
forty  projects  at  the  same  time,  and  none  of  them 
ever  picked  up  any  steam,  really,  any  elabora¬ 
tion. 

He  had  this  brilliant  article  in  a  festschrift 
volume  for  George  Peter  Murdock  that  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1964,  edited  by  Ward  Goodenough. 
Jack’s  article  was  called,  I  think,  "The  Self-Regu¬ 
lation  of  Cultures."  And  it’s  great,  really  great. 
The  Three  Navajo  Households — great.  The  only 
anthropologist  who  picked  up  on  it  seriously  in 
a  cultural  sense  was  Tom  McFeat.  And  McFeat 
had  been  an  anthropologist  at  the  Canadian  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Man — before  it  was  called  the  Museum 
of  Man.  Or  maybe  it  was  called  the  Museum  of 
Man  then;  it’s  called  something  else  now.  But 
it’s  a  national  museum  of  anthropology  and  ar¬ 
chaeology  in  Ottawa.  And  then  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Toronto.  And  McFeat  wrote,  pub¬ 
lished,  a  book  in  1972  called  Small  Group  Cul¬ 
tures,  which  in  its  own  way  is  a  path-breaking 
book  and  got  no  attention  in  anthropology.  What 
concerned  McFeat  was  that  so  many  of  the  soci¬ 
eties  that  anthropology  studied  were  small-scale, 
but  they  were  not  being  addressed  as  small 
groups  by  anthropologists. 

So  he  was  concerned  to  try  to  figure  out  what 
it  was  in  the  organization  of  small  groups  that 
enable  cultures  to  persist;  whether  culture  could 
be  defined,  whether  he  could  isolate  the  factors 
that  made  culture  culture  in  small  groups.  And 
then  he  tried  it  on  an  experimental  basis  with 
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small  groups  that  he  put  together  in  Toronto  and 
tried  to  see  whether  the  parameters  that  he’d 
isolated  through  the  ethnographies  he’d  read, 
whether  he  could  use  those  parameters  to  cre¬ 
ate  not  just  the  small  group,  but  the  small-group 
culture,  which  for  him  meant  add  one  member 
to  the  experimental  small  group,  and  that’s  the 
next  generation — N  plus  one — and  let’s  see 
whether  culture  is  then  transmitted  to  the  next 
generation,  the  next  generation,  and  so  on. 

I  think  the  reason  this  book  never  got  any 
attention  was  because  it  was  called  Small  Group 
Cultures.  And  even  if  anthropologists  studied  a 
society  of  sixty  people,  it  was  a  society.  But  I 
was  interested  in  this,  as  I  realized  when  I  came. 
I  didn’t  know  that  before  I  went  to  Manchester. 
Some  of  the  people  that  I  met  at  Manchester 
really  turned  me  on  to  problems  of  emergence 
from  interaction — interaction  as  the  generating 
grounds  for  something.  See,  it’s  easy,  in  a  way, 
to  derive  the  micro  from  the  macro.  It’s  very 
hard  to  say  how  the  micro  contributes  to  the 
macro. 

If  we  work  on  the  assumption  that  interac¬ 
tion  is  continuously  generating  something  new — 
it’s  not  just  replicating,  it’s  not  just  reproduc¬ 
ing —  there  are  new  possibilities  arising  all  the 
time.  It’s  kind  of  a  quantum  world  of  interac¬ 
tion,  and  most  of  these  are  being  screened  out 
quickly.  But  here  and  there  something  catches 
on,  and  it  gets  elaborated — maybe  only  getting 
elaborated  on  a  personal  basis.  But  then  if  you’re 
talking  about  the  anthropology  of  small  societ¬ 
ies,  what  does  it  mean  to  be  elaborated  on  a 
personal  basis?  For  Roberts,  who  looked  only  at 
the  material  culture  of  these  three  households, 
he  became  convinced  that  there  were  significant 
variations,  and  these  variations  constituted  small 
cultures  in  and  of  themselves.  Each  household 
was  a  separate  culture.  And  each  household 
would  be  transmitting  to  its  offspring,  with  each 
one  of  them  setting  up  a  household,  then,  that 
would  be  continuously  innovating  and  so  on,  so 
that  there  was  culture  invention  going  on.  The 
little  was  extremely  significant.  And  it  was  no 
good  just  talking  about  Navajo  as  the  Navajo  or 
just  talking  about  these  kinds  of  Navajo  and  those 
kinds  of  Navajo,  if  these  kinds  of  processes  were 
going  on  at  these  very  most  local  of  all  levels — 
the  household. 

So  what  the  Manchester  people  were  doing 
in  terms  of  looking  at  social  life  in  this  micro 


way,  trying  to  theorize  about  it,  was  interesting 
to  me,  because  I  liked  the  idea  that  the  local 
could  be  generating  something  with  implications 
for  larger  scale.  So  that  was  an  aspect.  And  when 
I  did  my  Ph.D.  thesis — which  was  very  unusual 
for  an  anthropologist,  and  there  are  various  rea¬ 
sons  for  why  it  was  done  the  way  it  was  done! — 
it  focused  on  this  kind  of  problem. 

So  here  I  was  in  Manchester.  I  was  extremely 
upset  after  I  got  there,  because  I  had  Max 
Gluckman,  whom  I’d  already  met,  and  we  had  a 
combative  relationship.  I  thought  I  was  coming 
to  a  project  that  had  some  oomph  to  it.  I  discov¬ 
ered  that  there  were  ten  people  who  had  gone 
through  this  project,  and  I  was  number  nine.  I 
was  the  ninth.  There  would  be  one  more  after. 
The  others  all  had  either  come  from  Israel  or 
had  already  gone  through  Manchester  and  were 
finishing  fieldwork  in  Israel.  And  there  was  no 
program  to  the  project,  aside  from  being  able  to 
take  lessons  in  Hebrew  and  a  cupboard  of  books 
that  I  could  read.  That  was  it.  The  rest  of  it  was 
the  Anthropology  Department  there.  So  I  left 
earlier.  I  came  there,  I  guess  in  September,  and 
by  February  I’d  already  gone  to  Israel  to  start. 

I  didn’t  stay  long  that  time.  But  there  were 
two  people  I  met  there — one  was  an  anthropolo¬ 
gist,  and  one  was  a  sociologist.  The  anthropolo¬ 
gist  is  a  man  named  Bruce  Kapferer,  an  Austra¬ 
lian  who  went  to  Zambia  to  do  his  field  research 
with  Clyde  Mitchell,  who  was  then  a  professor 
in  Zambia.  And  Clyde  himself  was  a  South  Afri¬ 
can,  and  he  then  got  an  appointment  as  profes¬ 
sor  of  anthropology  at  Manchester,  and  Bruce 
Kapferer  went  along  with  him.  So  when  I  came, 
Bruce  had  also  come.  And  in  today’s  anthropol¬ 
ogy,  even  though  it’s  extremely  fragmented  and 
so  on,  Bruce  is  a  major  figure  in  his  own  right. 
He  went  from  working  in  central  Africa;  he  went 
to  Sri  Lanka,  started  doing  fieldwork  there 
twenty-five  years  ago.  And  he’s  always  had  a  great 
effect  on  my  thinking  in  many  ways. 

Then  there  was  a  sociologist  there  named 
Wes  Sherrock,  who  was  an  ethnomethodologist. 
He  was  really  one  of  the  founding  branch  of  the 
British  ethnomethodologists.  [laughter]  And  I 
had  never  heard  of  ethnomethodology.  Well 
ethnomethodology  was  invented  by  a  sociolo¬ 
gist  named  Harold  Garfinkel.  And  it’s  the  eth¬ 
nography  of  the  methodology  of  the  researcher’s 
research  on  everyday  life  of  human  beings.  What 
does  that  mean?  Very  simply,  you  can  phrase  it. 
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also,  as  the  ethnography  of  the  taken-for-granted 
in  everyday  life  and  of  its  enormous  significance 
to  help  people  live  their  lives,  organize  their  lives. 
So  what  they  wanted  to  get  at  were  the  norms 
underlying  the  commonest  stuff  of  living,  the  com¬ 
monest  ways  of  living  in  the  world,  and  they  did. 

Garfinkel  used  to  invent  these  little  experi¬ 
ments,  like  he’d  tell  his  students  in  Los  Angeles, 
"Next  time  you  take  the  bus,  start  arguing  with 
the  bus  driver  over  the  price  of  the  fare.  See 
what  happens.  Or  do  the  same  kind  of  thing  in  a 
department  store.  Argue  with  the  sales  clerk. 
Or  go  home  and  ring  the  doorbell.  Don’t  use  your 
key.  Ring  the  doorbell,  and  when  the  doorbell  is 
answered,  say:  'Is  this  the  Russell  residence?' 
And:  'I’m  told  I  can  find  a  room  for  the  night 
here.  Is  that  all  right?'  [laughter],  and:  'So  how 
much  will  it  cost  me?'  and  so  on.  Just  act  as  a 
total  stranger  at  home  and  see  what  kind  of  re¬ 
actions  you  get  from  your  parents."  And  this  is 
going  to  bring  up  all  of  the  taken-for-granted  stuff 
on  living  in  those  kinds  of  settings.  You  can  do  it 
with  any  kind  of  setting.  I  was  fascinated  by  this, 
too.  And  also,  a  lot  of  it  focused  on  the  small 
scale.  It  didn’t  focus  on  emergence,  but  it  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  order  of  the  small  scale. 

Bruce  Kapferer  was  working  on,  actually,  a 
factor  in  the  Zambia  copper  belt  in  Lusaka.  He 
had  been  working  on — and  he  wrote  his  doctor¬ 
ate  on  this — the  social  relationships  among 
workers,  between  workers  and  management,  and 
then  there  was  a  strike,  and  what  happened  in 
the  wake  of  the  strike  and  how  social  relation¬ 
ships  were  reorganized.  Something  new  had 
come  into  being  as  a  result  of  the  strike. 

So  in  my  own  thinking,  somewhere  in  my 
head,  there,  was  this.  And  somewhere  in  there — 
although  I  never  made  it  explicit  to  myself,  but 
just  reflecting  on  it — there  were  Washoe.  And 
there  were  Washoe  in  there  because  I  hadn’t 
become  explicitly  skeptical,  consciously  skepti¬ 
cal,  about  this  notion  of  culture  and  Washoe 
culture.  But  what  I  had  gotten  from  Henry  was 
all  about  the  generation  of  variation,  of  innova¬ 
tion,  of  invention — of  creation,  in  fact,  of  cul¬ 
ture. 

See,  in  terms  of  what  you’ve  told  me,  the 
looping,  the  creation  goes  on,  and  it’s  also  syn¬ 
thesizing  something,  and  synthesizing  something 
that  is  becoming  cultural  in  the  context  of  the 
politics  of  Washoe,  of  being  Washoe,  of  being 
Washoe  there,  and  so  forth.  So  somewhere  in 


the  back  of  my  head  is  this  problem  of  variation 
that  Henry  is  telling  me  about,  about  how  he  is 
inventing  something  new.  And  it’s  happening 
there  among  the  Washoe  on  a  small  scale,  and 
I’m  interested  in  this  micro  level.  I’m  getting 
something  of  this  also  from  Manchester.  I’m  get¬ 
ting  the  normative  aspects  of  the  micro  through 
ethnomethodology.  And,  I’m  getting  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  change  from  the  kind  of  stuff  that  Bruce 
Kapferer  is  telling  me  about. 

I  decided,  after  another  series  of  discussions 
with  Gluckman  .  .  .  who  always  introduced  him¬ 
self  as,  "Gall  me  Max."  Implicitly,  he  was  saying, 
"Gall  me  Max,  Sir."  [laughter]  I  decided  that  I 
wouldn’t  be  losing  all  that  much  if  I  came  to 
Israel  ahead  of  schedule. 

So  I  came  to  Israel,  and  at  the  time  there 
were  special  institutions  in  this  country — they 
were  sort  of  boarding  places  that  also  gave  classes 
in  Hebrew,  in  spoken  and  written  Hebrew.  I  went 
to  a  place  like  that,  not  in  Jerusalem,  but  north 
of  Tel  Aviv.  I  was  supposed  to  spend  six  months 
there  mainly  learning  language,  but  then  some¬ 
thing  else  happened.  One  of  the  students  on  this 
scheme,  on  this  project  in  Manchester,  who  had 
gone  through  the  Manchester  part,  was  here  fin¬ 
ishing  up  his  fieldwork.  He  was  himself  an  Is¬ 
raeli  Jew,  and  Gluckman  had  sort  of  delegated 
him  to  keep  an  eye  on  me.  Two  weeks  after  I  got 
to  Israel,  a  friend  of  his  invited  him  to  a  party  in 
Jerusalem.  And  he  said  to  her — by  now  it’s  a 
weekend — "I  have  this  guy  who’s  just  come." 

She  said,  "Well,  bring  him,  too."  So  I  came 
along,  and  that’s  when  I  met  my  future  wife.  She 
was  giving  this  party. 

And  you’d  been  in  the  country  how  long? 

I’d  been  in  the  country  two  weeks.  After  I 
had  been  in  the  country,  let’s  see,  March,  April, 
May — three  months  and  a  little  bit — the  1967 
Six-Day  War  broke  out.  And  anyway,  in  the 
weeks  before  that,  which  had  been  extremely 
tense,  no  one  did  any  studying,  language  learn¬ 
ing,  or  anything.  Then  there  was  the  period  of 
the  war  itself,  and  there  was  the  aftermath  of 
the  euphoria  of  the  war,  and  I  had  already  left 
this  language-learning  boarding  place. 

I  went  for  a  vacation  during  the  summer,  and 
when  I  came  back,  I  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  I 
came  to  my  future  wife.  We  were  together  from 
then,  it  was  August  1967,  until  she  died  in  Au- 
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gust  1995.  But  this  also  had  a  very  great  impact 
on  my  field  research,  [laughter]  I  wasn’t  that 
interested  in  doing  field  research  by  then.  And  I 
felt  very  bad  because  the  pattern  that  developed 
was  that  we’re  having  a  good  time.  I  was  getting 
my  monthly  stipend  from  Manchester,  and  she 
was  working.  She  had  been  widowed  at  a  young 
age,  and  she  had  a  small  daughter.  She  had  to 
work  extremely  hard  to  keep  things  going.  Her 
earnings  went  into  the  basics  of  the  household, 
and  my  stipend  went  into  our  having  a  good  time, 
[laughter]  I  wasn’t  doing  any  anthropology, 
wasn’t  doing  any  research.  And  there  is  this 
theme  that’s  come  up  over  and  over  again,  where 
I  say,  "Look.  I’m  not  particularly  interested  in 
anything."  Something  just  happens,  and  then  I 
move  into  that.  I  don’t  have  projects.  I  don’t  say, 
"Oh,  I'm  going  to  work  along  this  line." 

So  at  one  point  I  wrote  a  letter  of  resigna¬ 
tion  to  Gluckman.  I  said,  "Look.  I’m  not  doing 
anything;  I  don’t  see  I’m  going  to  be  doing  any¬ 
thing.  There’s  no  point  in  my  continuing  to  ac¬ 
cept  money  for  the  project." 

But  the  guy  who  was  the  local  head  of  the 
project  here,  he  discouraged  me  from  sending 
it.  He  said,  "Let  things  develop  for  a  while." 

Then  I  found  this  place  that  did  a  series  of 
sheltered  workshops  for  older  people — my  age 
and  older,  now.  They  were  people  in  the  main 
who  had,  for  various  reasons,  been  forced  to  start 
working.  The  women  were  widowed  and  had  to 
have  additional  income;  the  men  had  had  work 
accidents  and  were  forced  into  working.  They 
were  forced  by  the  welfare  authorities  in  this,  as 
a  way  of  reducing  welfare  pensions  to  them.  And 
I  looked  at  this  place.  "Ah,"  in  my  lackadaisical 
way,  I  thought,  "Yes.  It’s  something  interesting 
in  sort  of  a  small-group  way,  put  together."  And 
that’s  what  I  started  to  do — that’s  what  came 
out  of  it.  What  came  out  of  it  was  a  study  of 
emergence,  of  something  changing. 

Actually,  what  changed  was  the  invention  of 
a  game  that  the  men  in  one  of  these  workshops 
played.  That’s  when  I  first  became  interested  in 
play.  When  I  saw  this  game,  it  lasted  all  of  one 
month  or  so.  But  it  was  profound  on  the  local 
level,  had  no  meaning  outside  of  that  local  level. 
But  there  was  no  way  of  making  sense  of  that 
local  level  without  that;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
once  it  was  gone,  it  was  gone  forever.  There  was 
no  way  of  reconstructing  it.  See,  it’s  one  of  these 
ephemera  generated  by  social  relationships  of  a 


certain  kind  inside  the  workshop,  coming  into 
being,  and  then  something  else  changed.  It  went 
out  of  existence;  that  was  it.  It’s  a  very  different 
kind  of  problematic  from  the  usual  anthropo¬ 
logical  one — either  the  social  or  the  cultural  that 
puts  an  emphasis  on  the  enduring  features.  But 
they  put  an  emphasis  on  the  enduring  features 
without  even  knowing  it.  Well,  maybe  the  an¬ 
thropologists  know  about,  or  personally  are  cog¬ 
nizant  of,  small-scale  change,  small-scale  emer¬ 
gence,  the  generation  of  small-scale  phenomena. 
It  rarely  fits  into  their  work,  unless  it  has  what 
they  see  as  enduring  effects. 

Or  some  universal  application  outside  that. 

Yes,  some  universal  application.  So  what  I 
tried  to  do  in  the  doctorate,  I  was  thinking  about 
interaction,  face-to-face  interaction,  when  I 
came  to  write  up  my  material  on  these  small, 
sheltered  workshops.  And  I  went  back  to 
Goffman — I’d  been  introduced  to  Goffman’s  writ¬ 
ings  back  in  McGill  by  Salisbury.  But  Goffman 
also  had  a  very  honorable  place  in  Manchester — 
he  had  visited  Manchester,  I  think,  a  number  of 
times — because  of  his  concern  with  identifying 
the  social  rules  of  face-to-face  interaction,  which 
the  Manchester  people  were  also  very  interested 
in  as  part  of  their  situational  analysis. 

I  thought  it  would  be  useful  to  think  about 
every  beginning  of  a  face-to-face  interaction  be¬ 
tween  two  or  more  people  as  a  coming  into  be¬ 
ing  of  a  very  small-scale  kind  of  social  structure, 
which  would  be  ephemeral,  because  it  would 
only  exist  for  the  duration  of  the  interaction, 
and  then  it  would  stop.  And  I  can  think  about  it 
as  a  small-scale  social  structure,  because  what¬ 
ever  these  people  were  generating  together,  even 
in  a  short  span  of  time,  would  probably  have  its 
own  forms,  its  own  rules,  which  were  then  im¬ 
pacting  on  the  participants  and  shaping  their 
interaction.  So  you  couldn’t  say  about  interac¬ 
tion,  if  you  had  two  people  beginning  to  inter¬ 
act,  that  one  person  plus  one  person  would  equal 
two,  whatever  their  interaction  was,  however 
long  it  lasted. 

They’d  always  be  generating  something  po¬ 
tentially  new  in  their  interaction.  They  were  cre¬ 
ating  this  kind  of  structure  to  their  interaction, 
and  that  structure  was  also  creating  them  as 
interactors,  as  they  continued  to  interact.  So  I 
tried  to  think  about  it  like  that. 
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Sounds  like  particle  physics,  [laughter] 

Well,  many  years  later  I  discovered  particle 
physics,  [laughter]  And  I  took  a  liking  to  par¬ 
ticle  physics. 

So  that’s  how  I  wrote  up  the  doctorate,  in 
terms  of  what,  after  Goffman,  I  called  "encoun¬ 
ters."  And  I  tried  to  work  out  a  very  simple  ty¬ 
pology  of  encounters  for  one  of  the  workshops 
that  I’d  heen  studying,  and  think  about  how  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  encounters  could  generate  longer- 
lasting  patterns  of  behavior  within  that  work¬ 
shop. 

I  realize  you  were  the  observer,  rather  than  the 
participant,  but  also  a  participant.  Have  you 
ever  thought  of  what  yours  and  Henry’s  encoun¬ 
ters  could  have  been  written  like  from  that  per¬ 
spective? 

It  would  have  been  very  interesting,  [laugh¬ 
ter] 

Technically,  would  it  have  been  possible  for  you 
do  it,  being  that  you  were,  once  again,  the  par¬ 
ticipant  and  the  observer? 

Gould  I  have  done  that  with  him? 

Yes.  Theoretically,  did  people  try  that? 

Very  hard. 

So  you  would  have  had  to  hire  someone  to  de¬ 
scribe  .... 

It’s  extremely  hard,  because  anybody  who 
has  done  that  kind  of  observation  knows  it  takes 
so  much  effort  to  interact.  I  mean,  effort,  focus. 
You  really  focus  yourself  in  order  to  interact  and 
to  be  able  to  separate  yourself  from  yourself  as 
an  observer  of  your  own  interaction — not  only 
your  own,  but  you  have  to  take  in  the  full  inter¬ 
action  of  both  people. 

It’s  extremely  hard  to  do.  You  could  do  it  if 
you  were  taping  it.  It  would  be  better  if  you  had, 
technically,  sort  of  a  lead  microphone,  a  chan¬ 
nel  for  every  interactor — two  channels  for  two, 
four  for  four,  and  so  on.  It  starts  to  get  very  com¬ 
plex.  Hypothetically,  it  could  be  done,  but  to  do 
it  yourself,  just  as  a  kind  of  monitor  of  yourself 


and  another,  as  you’re  interacting,  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult. 

So  I  had  this  funny  game  that  had  been  in¬ 
vented  at  the  workshop.  And  then  where  I  re¬ 
ally  became  interested  in  symbolic  anthropol¬ 
ogy,  also,  was  in  trying  to  understand  this  game. 
The  game  doesn’t  appear  in  the  thesis,  but  in 
the  book  it’s  the  last  chapter.  The  book,  in  a 
sense,  is  an  attempt  to  explain — through  en¬ 
counters,  through  long  series  of  encounters  be¬ 
tween  the  same  sets  of  participants — what  the 
significance  of  the  game  was. 

You  know,  it’s  a  very  simpleminded  kind  of 
scheme.  I  had  four  types  of  encounters — simple 
typology.  And  a  division,  a  fairly  hard-and-fast 
division,  between  men  and  women  in  this  place. 
And  the  way  women  interacted  with  women, 
men  interacted  with  men,  who  invented  the 
game,  among  whom  it  spread — it  was  invented 
by  men;  it  was  for  men — how  those  men  treated 
other  men  who  they  didn’t  include  in  the  game 
and  identified  more  with  women,  and  how  they 
related  to  women  in  the  game,  how  women  re¬ 
lated  to  the  game,  and  so  on.  It  gave  a  different 
take  on  this  very  small  place  which  had  total  of 
sixteen  people  in  it. 

And  then  I  realized,  after  I  did  that  .... 
Well,  first  of  all,  I  wasn’t  at  all  sure  that  it  would 
be  accepted  as  a  Ph.D. 

So  you  weren’t  in  continuous  contact? 

I  was  in  contact.  Gluckman  would  come  here 
periodically,  and  he  had  family  here.  His  mother 
was  here;  he  had  a  sister  who  taught  at  the  uni¬ 
versity,  at  Hebrew  University,  taught  English  lit¬ 
erature.  He  had  a  brother  who  had  died  by  then 
but  had  come  here  in  the  very  early  period  of 
the  state  and  had  been  attorney  general,  so  he 
had  strong  connections  here.  So  he  would  come, 
and  we  would  have  meetings.  All  of  the  group 
would  get  together  for  seminars. 

But  once,  I  remember,  he  came,  and  I  went 
to  his  hotel  room  to  talk  to  him  about  what  I 
was  doing.  And  he  was  a  big  man.  He  was  over 
six  feet,  had  always  been  an  athlete.  He  was  an 
Oxford  Blue  in  tennis  and  was  an  avid  golfer. 
Anyway,  he  sprawled  on  the  bed,  I  sat  in  the 
chair;  he  just  fell  asleep  as  I  was  talking  to  him! 
[laughter] 
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He  had  a  rule  that  students  should  not  get 
married  during  their  fieldwork.  It  was  really  bad 
for  their  work.  So  Lea  and  I  were  living  together; 
we  weren’t  married,  so  he  couldn’t  really  say 
anything  about  that!  [laughter]  But  he  would  call 
her  up,  and  he  would  complain  to  her  about  me. 
So  I  wasn’t  sure  how  he  would  react  to  this.  It 
was  different.  It  wasn’t  what  anthropologists 
should  have  been  doing.  And  I  agreed,  I  had 
no  ...  .  But  it  was  convenient  for  me,  also. 
Although  I  had  relationships  with  some  of  these 
people,  it  was  most  difficult  with  the  women, 
even  with  older  women.  All  of  these  people  were 
either  from  the  Mediterranean  or  Middle  East¬ 
ern  roots.  I  was  in  my  twenties,  and  they  were 
in  their  sixties.  They  were  still  single  women, 
most  of  them  widowed — very  difficult  to  visit 
them  at  home.  With  the  men  it  was  a  lot  easier. 

So  even  though  I  was  visiting  and  spent  time 
with  them  and  so  on,  I  also  had  a  very  flexible 
schedule.  I’d  spend  a  lot  of  time  with  my  wife. 
Well,  anyway,  that’s  how  I  passed  the  time. 

I  didn't  resign.  I  did  this  work;  I  took  it  back 
to  Manchester.  I  spent  a  year  in  Manchester, 
starting  my  writing  up.  Then  I  came  into  much 
closer  contact,  both  with  Bruce  Ivapferer  and 
with  Wes  Sherrock,  the  sociologist, 
ethnomethodology,  and  other  people  in 
Manchester.  In  terms  of  having  some  kind  of  for¬ 
mal  place  in  a  university  as  a  student,  it  was  the 
most  fruitful  time,  a  more  fertile  time  than  I’d 
ever  experienced. 

Kapferer  and  I  worked  on  an  article  together 
on  joking.  It  was  later  published  in  American 
Anthropologist.  It  was  a  departure  from  the  way 
in  which  joking  had  been  looked  at  in  the  social 
anthropological  literature.  Manchester  had  this 
institution.  At  the  end  of  each  semester,  the 
department  would  have  a  seminar  week — five 
days — a  seminar  in  the  morning  and  a  seminar 
in  the  afternoon,  so  ten  seminars  in  all,  by  people 
in  the  department  and  by  visitors.  An  extremely 
intensive  period.  So  Bruce  and  I  gave  one  one 
day.  He  sort  of  did  his  Zambian  stuff  on  joking 
in  the  morning,  and  I  did  this  workshop  Israeli 
stuff  on  joking  in  the  afternoon.  And  it  was  a 
wild  day,  because  the  opposition  that  we  en¬ 
countered  was  fierce.  The  criticism  we  encoun¬ 
tered  was  fierce!  Manchester  seminars  were 
known  all  over  the  British  Isles  as  really  rough- 
and-tumble  affairs,  [laughter] 


After  I  finished  my  part  in  the  afternoon, 
Gluckman — he’d  had  a  heart  attack.  He  was  car¬ 
rying  a  big  stack  of  books  and  papers.  I  went  up 
to  him,  and  he  looked  at  me  with  disgust.  And 
he  just  threw  these  papers  on  the  floor,  then 
started  to  prance  around,  picking  them  up  in  a 
rage!  I  was  helping  him,  and  he  said,  "It  was  a 
waste  of  time  coming  to  listen  to  you!  I  can¬ 
celed  a  golf  game  to  listen  to  you!  I’ll  never  do 
that  again." 

Really  stepped  on  some  toes  there.  And  a 
few  days  later  he  met  me  in  the  corridor,  and  he 
really  loomed  over  me.  He  said,  "I  can’t  be  your 
supervisor  anymore.  We  don’t  agree  on  any¬ 
thing." 

So  my  god,  what  am  I  going  to  do?  I’m  half¬ 
way  through  my  thesis.  If  I  have  to  start  looking 
for  a  new  thesis  advisor,  I’ll  probably  have  to 
rewrite  the  whole  thing,  and  it’s  really  going  to 
be  a  super  pain.  So  I  looked  up  at  him  and  I 
said,  "Max,  you  can’t  do  that." 

"Oh,  what,  what,  what?"  He  said,  "All  right." 

Skated  by  another  very  treacherous  point. 
But  most  of  the  stimulus  I  was  getting  was  from 
people  my  age  up  there  in  Manchester.  Anyway, 
I  didn’t  finish  writing  there;  I  went  back  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem  and  began  teaching  part-time  and  writing, 
and  so  I  finished  it.  And  it  was  OIv.  It  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  It  was  weird.  Nobody  really  liked  it,  but 
they  all  agreed  that  it  was  weird,  [laughter]  I 
don’t  know  what  else  to  say  about  that. 

But  is  that  the  basis  of  the  book  that  you  were 
quoting  from  then? 

That’s  the  basis  for  the  book,  Work  and  Play 
Among  the  Aged:  Interaction,  Replication,  and 
Emergence  in  a  Jerusalem  Setting. 

So  somebody  must  have  liked  it  enough  to  pub¬ 
lish  it. 

Oh,  look,  it  was  published  by  an  obscure 
Dutch  publisher.  It  probably  never  sold  more 
than  fifty  copies.  I  needed  it  for  my  university 
career  here. 

So  your  incentive,  though,  for  staying  here  was 
your  marriage  to  your  wife,  primarily? 
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That’s  it.  She  was  born  in  Jerusalem.  She 
had  very  deep  roots  here.  She  didn’t  want  to  go 
anywhere  else.  I  could  have  pushed  her,  but 
when  I  thought  about  it,  I  mean,  I  couldn’t  say, 
"Look.  I  want  to  be  here,  or  I  want  to  be  here.  I 
want  to  do  this,  or  I  want  to  do  that."  So  it  just 
wouldn’t  have  been  right  to  just  tear  up  and  go 
somewhere  else  when  she  really  loved  it  here. 
So  we  stayed. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  anthropology  in  Is¬ 
rael.  I  don’t  know  whether  that’s  relevant  to  your 
project. 

Well,  yes.  It’s  the  history  of  the  profession,  so  it 
is  interesting. 

Israel  was,  in  the  1950s,  fascinating  to  cer¬ 
tain  anthropologists  from  the  United  States  and 
from  England,  because  they  saw  it  as  this  social 
experiment,  mainly  because  of  the  kibbutz — the 
socialist  egalitarian,  sharing-evervthing  kind  of 
institution — and  another  one  called  the  moshav, 
which  had  a  lot  of  sharing  built  into  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  way  in  which  these  communities 
were  conceptualized,  but  also  a  lot  of 
privatization,  so  a  combination  of  the  two.  And 


both  of  these  at  the  time  were  farming  settle¬ 
ments.  So  a  lot  of  anthropologists  came  here  to 
look  at  these,  and  also  because  there  were  new 
immigrants  coming  in  from  Europe,  coming  in 
from  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa  in  huge 
numbers.  The  population  of  this  country  qua¬ 
drupled  in  the  first  ten  years. 

But  there  were  very  few  anthropologists  that 
stayed  here  to  teach,  to  join  universities.  The 
first  professor  of  sociology  here  was  Martin 
Buber,  a  philosopher.  And  although  he  was  a  phi¬ 
losopher  and  not  a  sociologist,  one  of  his  stu¬ 
dents  was  a  sociologist  named  Eisenstadt, 
Shmuel  Eisenstadt. 

Eisenstadt,  in  his  own  way,  he’s  a  genius. 
Let’s  say  that  he  varies  between  the  brilliant  and 
the  genius,  depending  on  what  he’s  doing.  At  a 
very  young  age,  he  finished  his  doctorate  while 
still  in  his  twenties.  Lie  went  to  do  a  postdoctoral 
year  at  the  London  School  of  Economics,  I  think, 
came  back  here,  immediately  got  a  position,  be¬ 
came  Buber’s  inheritor  of  sociology,  organized 
the  new  Sociology  Department  that  he  really 
founded  around  his  own  interests  and  his  own 
work.  And  it  continued  like  that  from  around 
1950  for  about  twenty  years.  He  became  famous 
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very  quickly  in  world  sociology.  In  1954  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  book  called  The  Absorption  of  Immi¬ 
grants  which  I  studied  when  I  studied  sociology 
at  McGill.  That  book  was  on  the  reading  list.  He 
was  very  much  influenced  by  Talcott  Parsons. 
At  a  later  point  in  time  he  was  offered  Parsons’s 
position  at  Harvard  after  Parsons  retired,  but  he 
didn’t  want  to  go.  He  was  prolific;  he  was  and  is 
prolific.  He’s  now  in  his  mid-seventies.  He  just 
writes  nonstop,  writes  nonstop,  writes  nonstop. 
He  has  endless  projects.  He  has  a  fantastic  net¬ 
work  around  the  world  that  he’s  taken  great  care 
to  maintain.  He’s  been  doing  this  since  1949. 
That’s  fifty  years. 

So  he  was  sociology  in  this  country  when 
the  Hebrew  University  was  the  only  university 
in  the  country,  aside  from  the  technical  univer¬ 
sity,  sort  of  our  equivalent  to  MIT.  But  there  was 
no  social  science  there.  So  he  was  sociology  in 
this  country  until  the  1960s.  And  he  had  a  very 
strong  idea  of  what  he  wanted,  the  kind  of  soci¬ 
ology  that  he  wanted.  He  wanted  it  to  be  broad 
in  scope;  he  wanted  it  to  be  institutionalist — 
that  is,  societal  institutions — and  he  wanted  it 
to  be  comparative.  Comparative  meant  not  just 
in  the  present,  but  through  all  space  and  time, 
because  that’s  the  way  he  worked. 

Now,  in  his  mid-seventies,  he’s  published  a 
seven-hundred-page  book  on  Japan  and  Japa¬ 
nese  civilization.  And  it  comes  in  for  a  lot  of 
flak,  but  it  also  gets  a  lot  of  kudos.  Anyway,  that’s 
Eisenstadt.  That’s  Israeli  sociology.  There  was 
no  place  for  anthropology.  When  he  was  once 
asked  when  anthropology  would  come  to  Israel, 
his  response  was,  "When  Levi-Strauss  decides 
to  leave  Paris  and  come  to  Jerusalem,  we’ll  have 
an  anthropology  department."  [laughter]  Know¬ 
ing  full  well  that  Levi-Strauss  was  utterly  disin¬ 
terested  in  coming  to  Jerusalem! 

So  he  was  the  head  of  the  Sociology  Depart¬ 
ment  at  the  Hebrew  University  until  1969.  In 
the  mid-1960s,  the  second  university  in  the 
country  was  founded — Tel  Aviv  University.  And 
Tel  Aviv  University  had  a  Department  of  Sociol¬ 
ogy  and  Anthropology.  The  anthropologists 
there — there  were  three  of  them — they  were  all 
products  of  Manchester.  Two  from  the  Manches¬ 
ter  project  that  Gluckman  had  organized,  and 
one  who  was  a  few  years  older,  who  had  done 
his  Ph.D.  in  Manchester  before  that,  before  the 
project.  So  they  became  the  first  anthropolo¬ 


gists  in  a  university  in  this  country.  There  had 
been  one  before.  He  was  still  around,  but  he  had 
never  been  able  to  get  a  full  position  at  the  He¬ 
brew  University,  and  he  just  taught  courses. 
Later  on  he  went  to  the  University  of  Haifa,  the 
third  university  in  the  country,  and  he  had  a 
full-time  position  there. 

But  in  the  late  1960s,  early  1970s,  as  I  was 
finishing  my  Ph.D — I  finished  in  1971 — there 
were  the  Tel  Aviv  anthropologists,  and  they  of¬ 
fered  me  a  job.  I  took  it. 

Meanwhile,  there  was  another  anthropolo¬ 
gist  who  had  been  a  student  of  sociology  at  the 
Hebrew  University,  who  had  gone  to  do  anthro¬ 
pology  at  Manchester,  and  still  another  one  who 
had  done  the  same.  Well,  there’s  something  that 
I  have  to  tell  you  that’s  also  important  to  the 
story.  There  was  no  place  for  anthropology  in 
Eisenstadt’s  world.  He  used  anthropology,  I 
think,  in  the  late  1950s  or  early  1960s;  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  comparative  analysis  of  age-grade  sys¬ 
tems,  called  From  Generation  to  Generation , 
that  is  mainly  based  on  anthropology,  because 
he  reads  everything,  he  just  reads  everything. 
So  he  knows  the  stuff  that’s  coming  out  in  an¬ 
thropology. 

There  was  one  member  of  that  department 
whose  name  was  Julina  Towlung,  who  was  very 
friendly  with  anthropologists.  She  was  very 
friendly  with  Gluckman,  with  Meyer  Fortes,  who 
was  a  professor  at  Cambridge,  and  with  others. 
And  she  would  steer  students  in  the  Sociology 
Department  that  didn’t  find  their  place  in  soci¬ 
ology  into  British  anthropology.  So  she  was  the 
one.  Two  of  the  three  in  Tel  Aviv — the  two  who 
joined  Gluckman’s  project — had  been  students 
of  hers.  The  other  two,  who  were  not  part  of  the 
project  but  who  had  also  gone  to  Manchester 
from  Israel,  had  also  been  students  of  hers.  They 
went  to  do  fieldwork  in  Africa,  and  they  did  their 
Ph.D.’s  in  Manchester,  but  they  weren’t  part  of 
Gluckman’s  project.  One  of  those  was  the  first 
anthropologist  to  be  hired  by  the  Hebrew  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1970,  I  think — either  1969  or  1970 — 
as  Eisenstadt  went  out  of  the  chairmanship.  And 
the  new  chair  was  interested  in  having  anthro¬ 
pology,  firstly,  because  there  was  anthropology 
in  Tel  Aviv.  So  if  Tel  Aviv  hadn’t  .... 
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That’s  right.  Now,  there  was  another  univer¬ 
sity,  and  they  had  anthropology.  The  Hebrew 
University  didn’t. 

OK.  So  the  first  anthropologist  came  in,  and 
he  prepared  the  way  for  the  second  anthropolo¬ 
gist,  who  was  a  good  friend  of  his,  at  least  at  that 
time,  who  was  just  finishing  his  Ph.D.  in  Manches¬ 
ter  but  wasn’t  part  of  the  Gluckman  approach. 
So  the  year  that  I  went  to  teach  at  Tel  Aviv,  the 
second  guy  joined  the  department  in  Jerusalem. 
And  then  the  Jerusalem  department  offered  me 
a  job  the  year  after,  and  it  was  much  more  con¬ 
venient  for  me.  My  wife  was  based  in  Jerusalem. 
So  I  joined  the  department  in  Jerusalem. 

By  now  there  are  three  in  Tel  Aviv,  and  there 
are  three  in  Jerusalem,  and  they’re  all  products 
of  Manchester,  you  see,  all  Manchester  anthro¬ 
pology.  And  that’s  where  Israeli  anthropology 
sort  of  got  its  start. 

Then  there  was  a  fourth  anthropologist  who 
joined  the  Hebrew  University  very  soon  after¬ 
wards,  and  he  came  from  Harvard.  He  was  an 
American  cultural  anthropologist.  And  over  the 
years,  the  anthropology  in  Jerusalem  has 
changed  towards  more  of  a  cultural  position.  But 
the  grounding  of  anthropology  in  this  country 
was  British,  was  Manchester  anthropology. 

But  then  the  next  person  to  join,  the  next 
anthropologist  to  join  the  Tel  Aviv  department 
got  his  Ph.D.  from  University  College,  London — 
which  is  not  Manchester  anthropology;  it  is  more 
Mary  Douglas.  Nonetheless,  it  was  British.  So 
anthropology  in  this  country  is  very  much — 
was,  at  least,  for  some  time — British  anthropol¬ 
ogy.  But  anthropology  always  remained  a  junior 
discipline  here  in  relation  to  sociology,  and  all 
the  departments  in  this  country  today  are  still 
joint  departments. 

Well,  it’s  very  interesting,  because,  like  I  said, 
one  of  the  opportunities,  interviewing  you,  is 
your  uniquely  cosmopolitan  view  of  the  disci¬ 
pline.  And  I  notice  that  the  workshop  or  sym¬ 
posium  that  you  just  came  back  from  was  on 
cosmopolitan  anthropology’? 

Yes.  I  did  that  last  year. 

And  is  that  the  subject  matter  and  question  of 
characterizing  .  .  . 

Categorizing. 


.  .  .  the  different  kinds  of  anthropology? 

Yes.  But  it’s  also  the  anthropologist  as  a  cos¬ 
mopolitan  who  moves  around  the  globalized 
world.  It’s  a  lot  of  that,  too. 

So  when  you  talk  about  a  fragmented  field  .  .  . 
and  everyone  I’ve  talked  to  has  talked  about 
the  fragmented  field  because  of  its  growth  and 
specialization.  But  in  addition  to  that,  there  are 
these  primary  nationalistic  trends,  and  I  just 
wonder  if  you  want  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  that, 
if  that  s  still  the  case,  where  there  is  a  charac¬ 
teristic  American  anthropology  and  British, 
French. 

Yes.  That’s  a  good  question.  See,  a  lot  of  this 
has  been  blurred.  One  of  the  amusing  things 
coming  out  of  the  rise  of  cultural  studies  in  an¬ 
thropology,  or  postmodern  studies  in  anthropol¬ 
ogy,  is  that  of  all  of  the  past  anthropologies  that 
they  like  the  best,  it’s  Manchester  anthropology 
that  they  like,  because  it’s  Manchester  anthro¬ 
pology  that  did  not  build  boundaries  into  the 
doing  of  anthropology — not  just  the  doing  of 
fieldwork,  but  in  conceptualizing.  Because  the 
social  network  approach  is  very  open-ended. 
Networks  just  keep  on  going,  you  see.  It’s  not  an 
attempt  to  constrict. 

And  they  can  be  as  small  as  two. 

Yes.  As  small  as  two;  as  large  as  whatever. 

It  does  have  to  be  two,  doesn't  it? 

Yes.  Well,  two. 

Well,  when  you  asked  me  yesterday  if  I  ever 
talked  to  myself,  I  got  scared!  [laughter] 

Yes.  [laughter].  In  overt  social  terms,  there 
need  to  be  two.  So  at  least  two.  But  it  can  keep 
on  expanding.  The  same  thing  with  the  ideas  of 
situational  analysis.  There’s  a  clear  recognition 
on  the  part  of  the  anthropologist  that  the  bound¬ 
aries  that  one  puts  are  constructs.  You  have  to 
have  boundaries  in  order  to  do  the  analysis.  But 
the  reality  of  life  just  keeps  on  going,  it  keeps  on 
going,  it  keeps  on  going.  The  same  actors  that 
you’re  binding  in  space  and  time  go  on  living 
their  lives.  And  there’s  no  attempt  in  this  to  say, 
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"Well,  so  the  culture,  then,  is  a  bounded  entity," 
because  the  actors  keep  on  living,  and  as  they’re 
living,  things  are  changing,  and  as  things  are 
changing,  they’re  moving  around  and  so  on  and 
so  forth. 

One  of  the  big  points  that  Gluckman  and 
his  students  pushed  in  Manchester  thinking,  vis 
a  vis  the  fieldwork  of  these  people  in  central 
Africa,  was  that  identities  are  not  only  social, 
but  they’re  situational;  they  change.  In  the  tribal 
areas,  these  men  would  be  primarily  tribesmen, 
and  this  would  be  their  master  identity.  But  in 
the  cities,  in  these  industrial  cities,  these  min¬ 
ing  cities  of  the  copper  belt,  they  became  pri¬ 
marily  urban  dwellers.  And  they  used  their  tribal 
identities  in  very  different  kinds  of  ways — to  do 
joking  relationships,  or  to  set  up  different  kinds 
of  alignments  that  eventually  sort  of  crosscut 
tribalism,  say,  through  the  growth  of  trade  union¬ 
ism.  And  that  became  a  basis  of  the  new  states 
that  came  into  being  in  Africa,  in  that  part  of 
Africa.  So  their  thinking  was  much  more  flex¬ 
ible,  was  much  more  mobile,  and  that’s  some¬ 
thing  that  appeals  to  the  postmodernist  in  an¬ 
thropology.  And  not  that  they  embrace  a  Brit¬ 
ish  anthropology  or  that  part  of  it,  but  when  they 
have  a  good  word  to  say  about  anthropology,  it’s 
often  about  Manchester  thinking. 

Now,  I’ve  forgotten  where  I  was  going,  what 
I  wanted  to  tell  you  about.  Well,  you  asked  me  a 
question  before  I  got  off  on  this  tangent. 

I  asked  you  if  you  still  saw  these  primary  tradi¬ 
tions  on  a  nationalistic  scale. 

Yes.  I  don’t  remember  what  I  was  going  to 
say.  I  know  I  got  onto  this,  because  I  said  there 
was  a  blurring  of  boundaries  between  different 
kinds  of  anthropology.  Postmodernism  has  a  lot 
to  do  with  that.  What  I  wanted  to  say  was  that 
Israeli  anthropology  .  .  .  and  it’s  common  to  at 
least  the  anthropology  in  small  countries  that 
I’ve  lived  in — small  in  terms  of  population — Hol¬ 
land,  Sweden,  Finland,  Norway.  Their  anthro¬ 
pology,  they  all  see  themselves  as  being  on  the 
periphery  in  relation  to  a  center,  to  an  anthro¬ 
pological  center.  And  in  Israeli  anthropology, 
that  center  is  the  United  States. 

Even  though  it  had  its  beginning  in  the 
Manchester  school? 


Yes.  Yes.  But  over  the  years,  many  more  an¬ 
thropologists,  either  trained  in  the  United  States 
or  taken  up  by  postmodernism — postmodern- 
type  problems,  problems  of  globalization,  and 
so  on — have  looked  to  the  United  States  as  the 
theorizing  center  of  anthropology.  And  the  Brit¬ 
ish  anthropology  itself  went  into  a  decline  in 
terms  of,  oh,  let’s  just  say  in  terms  of  theorizing. 
A  lot  of  British  anthropology  also  looked  to  the 
States;  a  lot  of  British  anthropologists  went  to 
the  States  and  took  jobs  in  the  States  during  the 
1970s  and  1980s. 

So  this  is  a  relationship  of  people  who  de¬ 
fine  themselves  as  provincials  in  relation  to  a 
cultural  center.  And  what  that  means  is  that 
most  of  the  work  that’s  done  here  is  done  with 
an  eye  on  of  whatever  is  happening  in  American 
anthropology,  [sighs]  What  that  means  is  that 
this  place  has  never  developed,  in  a  sense,  a  lo¬ 
cal  anthropology  that  gets  its  theoretical  impe¬ 
tus  first  and  foremost  from  problematics  that 
are  defined  locally.  And  then  what  gets  written, 
is  written  in  a  language  that,  say,  American  an¬ 
thropologists  can  relate  to.  But  that  always 
means,  as  far  as  I’m  concerned,  is  representing 
the  local  in  a  way  that  distorts  the  local  to  make 
it  intelligible  to  the  center. 

It  doesn’t  matter  now  whether  the  early  an¬ 
thropologists  in  their  own  way  were  national¬ 
ists,  the  early  Jewish  anthropologists  of  Israeli 
society.  They  were  nationalists.  Today  some  of 
them  are;  some  of  them  aren’t.  But  even  the  ones 
who  aren’t  still  have  the  same  kind  of  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  center  as  the  others  who  were  and 
who  are  nationalists.  It’s  not  a  matter  of  nation¬ 
alism.  It’s  a  matter  of  center  and  peripheral  re¬ 
lationships. 

And  do  you  think  that  whole  process  of  getting 
published  in  journals  and  all  of  that  just  ag¬ 
gravates,  amplifies  that? 

Absolutely.  Absolutely.  Say  the  same  thing 
about  many  disciplines  in  the  university,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  social  sciences.  There  are  disciplines 
where  Israeli  universities  see  themselves  as  the 
center  of  the  world — anything  in  Judaic  stud¬ 
ies,  biblical  studies,  and  Middle  Eastern  studies 
and  so  on.  We  say,  "We  don’t  need  the  opinions 
of  ...  .  We  don’t  have  to  publish  in  ...  .  We 
have  our  own  journals." 
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Especially  in  anything  connected  with  Ju¬ 
daic  or  biblical  studies,  publishing  in  Hebrew  is 
usually  the  norm.  Publishing  in  anything  else, 
it’s  in  either  English,  French,  sometimes  in  Ger¬ 
man.  But  the  languages  that  are  considered  to 
be  the  languages  of  serious  publication  in  the 
social  sciences — well,  it’s  English,  basically; 
sometimes  French.  Basically  English. 

And  publishing  is  crucial.  These  are  highly 
competitive  university  systems,  and  publishing 
is  essential.  And  the  important  publications,  the 
publications  that  are  ranked,  whether  it’s  by  the 
social  science  citation  index  or  whatever,  are 
the  ones  mainly  in  the  United  States  and  some 
in  England.  That’s  how  you’re  judged.  That’s  how 
your  career  either  develops  or  doesn’t.  This  is  a 
system  in  which,  if  after  three  years  or  after  five 
years  you’re  not  given  tenure,  you’re  out.  You 
can’t  be  kept  on  indefinitely  without  tenure.  So 
either  you’re  up,  or  you’re  out.  And,  well,  it’s 
not  easy.  In  order  to  publish  in  these  journals, 
you  precisely  have  to  tailor  what  you’re  writing 
for  the  kind  of  editorship  and  peer  review  that 
you’re  going  to  get  in  those  journals. 

In  your  personal  career,  do  you  think  that  has 
effectively  curtailed  research  you  would  other¬ 
wise  have  pursued,  or  have  you  still  pretty 
much  maintained  a  vagabond  attitude?  I  mean, 
you’re  published  very  widely  on  a  wide  range 
of  subjects. 

Vagabond  is  good  word.  Well,  I  was  lucky.  I 
was  lucky,  because  I  came  into  this  university 
system,  both  when  it  was  less  rigid  and  .... 
What  I’m  describing  to  you  now  is  the  formal¬ 
ization,  bureaucratization,  of  the  direction  in 
which  we’re  going  and  which  will  get  worse  and 
worse  with  the  years.  Now  if  I  sit  on  a  promo¬ 
tions  committee  for  three  faculties,  and  I  look 
at  a  file,  I  expect  to  find  the  rank  order  of  the 
journals  that  the  candidate  has  published  in.  I 
expect  to  find  the  number  of  citations  from  the 
social  science  citation  index  and  so  on — his  pub¬ 
lications. 

What  are  the  ranked  order  of  journals,  just  out 
of  curiosity? 

Oh!  See,  we’ve  had  problems  with  this,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  in  the  hands  of,  first,  a  statistician, 
who  just  wanted  to  do  sort  of  all  the  journals  in 


the  social  sciences  as  part  of  the  same  rank  or¬ 
der.  But  what  do  you  do  with  an  anthropology 
journal?  It  has  a  much  narrower  circulation  as 
against  a  journal  in  economics. 

So  we  finally  got  our  own  ranking  order.  Well, 
it’s  what  you  expect:  you’ve  got  the  American 
Anthropologist-,  you’ve  got  Current  Anthropol¬ 
ogy.  You’ve  got  Man.  You’ve  got  the  French  jour¬ 
nal,  L’Homme.  What  else  have  you  got  up  at  the 
top?  Yes,  you  got  the  American  Ethnologist-, 
you’ve  got  Cultural  Anthropology  just  a  bit  be¬ 
low.  Then  you’ve  got  Ethos.  And  more-or-less 
what  you’d  see,  is  what  you’d  think  you’d  see  on 
the  surface  of  things. 

So  I  was  lucky,  because  when  I  came  in,  it 
was  much  more  a  matter  of  being  judged.  Al¬ 
though  external  referee  was  very  important,  it 
was  enough  that  I  had  a  few  articles  in  refereed 
journals,  and  I  had  a  book — that  got  me  ten¬ 
ure — even  though  the  book  was  a  strong,  edited 
version  of  the  thesis  with  an  additional  chapter, 
which  today  wouldn’t  go.  Today,  I  would  have  to 
show  that  the  book  was  really  different  from  the 
thesis.  So  it  was  easier  in  that  respect,  but  also, 
I  could  find  my  own  corner  and  do  my  own  thing, 
and  nobody  bothered  me.  I  also  didn’t  threaten 
anybody,  because  I  wasn’t  interested  in  the  kinds 
of  problematics  that  other  people  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  were  interested  in.  And  once  I  got  tenure, 
which  was  three  years  later,  it’s  life  tenure.  So  I 
could  do  whatever  I  wanted  to  do. 

My  own  strategy — well,  I  didn’t  really  have 
any  strategies,  but  sometimes  I’d  write  very  long 
papers,  so  I  published  them  in  journals  that  were 
really  out  of  the  way.  But  I  wanted  to  get  the 
whole  thing  published. 

[Sighs]  Well,  so,  I  was  lucky  in  that  respect. 
I  could  continue  to  be  vagabond  in  whatever  I 
was  thinking  about.  Nobody  ever  hassled  me  in 
that  respect  here.  But  I  don’t  know  if  there  was 
one  other  person  like  me  then.  If  there  were 
two,  two  might  already  be  a  mess. 

Do  you  feel  you’ve  exerted  influence  on  the  de¬ 
partment?  Not  that  you  particularly  wanted  to, 
but  do  you  think  you’ve  contributed  to  the  re¬ 
search  interests  of  others? 

Yes.  [sighs]  But  I  wouldn’t  have  felt  it.  If  I 
wasn’t  told  that  that  was  the  case,  I  wouldn’t 
feel  it.  Because  I’m  not  a  very  sociable  person. 
My  wife  was,  and  so  a  lot  of  me  went  by  her.  She 
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was  in  the  same  department.  She  was  a  sociolo¬ 
gist.  But,  yes,  I’m  told  that  I’ve  had  influence  on 
this  department  and  other  people  in  other  de¬ 
partments. 

Have  you  looked  for  a  relationship  with  stu¬ 
dents  to  sort  of  amplify  and  continue  to  develop 
your  unique  perspectives? 

No,  no,  no.  My  attitude  has  always  been  that 
the  students  really  have  to  find  their  own  way. 
That’s  the  way  I  teach,  also.  I  teach  in  a  kind  of 
very  indirect  way.  I’m  not  telling  them  what  the 
bottom  line  is.  If  they  find  their  way  to  me,  OK. 
But  the  ones  who  find  their  way  to  me  are  ones 
who  usually  have  something  else  in  their  think¬ 
ing.  If  they’re  instrumental  in  their  thinking,  if 
they’re  linear  in  their  thinking,  if  they’re  think¬ 
ing  about  the  quickest  way  to  get  from  point  A 
to  point  B,  I  won’t  get  them. 

Which  means,  also,  that  extremely  bright 
students  who  think  of  their  careers,  are  think¬ 
ing  of  career  lines,  are  not  going  to  come  to  me. 
Because  coming  to  me  just  means  getting  in¬ 
volved  in  complexities.  And  the  complexity  leads 
to  complexity.  Who  needs  that  kind  of  thing,  if 
you’re  a  Ph.D.  student? 

And  most  students  here  marry  early.  They 
marry  so  early;  they  do  army  service.  So  that 
the  men  are  twenty-one  when  they  to  the  uni¬ 
versity.  The  women  are  twenty  when  they  come 
to  the  university.  And  then  very  often  they 
marry — they  marry  quickly. 

The  Ph.D.  students,  the  great  bulk  of  them, 
are  married,  and  the  women  have  kids;  the  men 
have  kids,  whatever.  So  it’s  a  family  affair.  And 
they  don’t  want  to  spend  too  much  time  think¬ 
ing  over  intellectual  problems  of  a  Ph.D.,  so  they 
won’t  come  to  me. 

See,  I  don’t  build  ethnographic  mass  in  my 
work.  There’s  no  ethnographic  mass.  There’s  no 
body  of  ethnography  of  working  in  depth  in  the 
same  place  over  a  long  period  of  time.  So  it’s 
more  a  matter  of  ideas  and  perspectives  that  ei¬ 
ther  someone  is  influenced  or  isn’t,  or  is  influ¬ 
enced  a  little. 

And  woidd  you  say  that  you  have  maintained 
your  interest  and  perspective  of  the  micro,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  microsocietal  relationships  be¬ 
tween  .  .  .  ? 


Yes.  It’s  there.  It’s  definitely  there.  I  published 
a  book  called  Models  and  Mirrors :  Towards  an 
Anthropology  of  Public  Events  in  1990,  which 
is  a  collection  of  papers,  partly  rewritten,  with 
three  introductory  chapters  which  were  new. 
Now  there  is  a  paperback  edition  put  out  by  a 
small  publisher,  and  there’s  a  new  preface  to  it. 
But  it’s  kind  of  my  arguing  about  how  ritual  can 
be  studied  in  a  way  that  has  cross-cultural  im¬ 
plications.  I  became  interested  in  ritual  be¬ 
cause  I  became  interested  in  play.  Becoming 
interested  in  play,  I  then  began  to  think  about 
its  opposite  number,  ritual.  And  because  I  be¬ 
came  interested  in  both  of  them,  I  became  in¬ 
terested  in  bureaucracy — even  though  I’d  done 
some  bureaucracy  for  my  doctoral  work. 

But  more  theoretically,  I  became  interested 
in  bureaucracy  as  a  kind  of  complement  to,  or 
perhaps  converse  to,  a  ritual  and  traditional 
society’s  .  .  .  bureaucracy  in  modern  societies. 
Anyway,  I’m  interested  in  not  so  much  the  mi¬ 
cro-macro  as  in  when  we  can  think  about  forms 
of  social  organization  or  of  social  order  that  have 
a  relative  degree  of  autonomy  from  ongoing  so¬ 
cial  life.  Like  this  little  encounter  between  two 
people  or  three  people  or  whatever.  As  it  comes 
into  existence,  it  has  a  kind  of  autonomy,  be¬ 
cause  it’s  using  all  kinds  of  social  and  cultural 
elements,  but  it’s  putting  them  together  momen¬ 
tarily  in  a  different  pattern,  even  if  we  don’t  feel 
it.  Even  if  the  variations  are  minute. 

So  there  is  that  kind  of  autonomy  that  mo¬ 
mentarily  comes  into  existence.  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  rituals  that,  in  my  way  of  thinking, 
need  a  kind  of  autonomy,  are  granted  that  kind 
of  autonomy  in  order  for  them  to  create  certain 
effects  that  have  an  impact  on  society.  They’re 
rituals  that  make  change  through  themselves. 

Well,  I  think  the  more  standard  way  of  looking 
at  them  is  that  they’re  reinforcing  the  norm. 

That’s  right.  They’re  expressions  of  ...  . 

As  you’re  talking,  I’m  really  thinking  of  Clifford 
Geertz’s  " Balinese  Cockfight",  a  story >  that  people 
tell  themselves  about  themselves. 

That’s  right.  That’s  right.  That’s  fine  with  me. 
But  what  anthropologists  tend  very  strongly  to 
do  is  sort  of  lump  a  whole  bunch  of  disparate 
phenomena  under  the  ritual  label  and  then  di- 
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vide  them  up  functionally:  "These  are  rituals 
for  this,  these  are  rituals  of  .  .  and  so  on,  with¬ 
out  thinking  hard  about  whether  these  functions 
of  ritual,  or  whatever  it  is  ritual  can  do,  may  be 
related  to  the  very  organization  of  the  ritual,  the 
logic  that  informs  the  organization  of  the  ritual — 
which,  in  a  way,  is  a  continuation  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  little  encounter,  see. 

So  what  I  was  trying  to  do,  again,  in  a  very 
crude  way,  was  say,  "Look.  There  are  some  ritu¬ 
als  where  people  insist  that  they’re  making  some¬ 
thing  happen  through  the  ritual."  When  Henry 
Rupert  was  insistent  that  he  was  making  some¬ 
thing  happen  through  the  ritual.  Jean  McNicholl 
is  insisting  the  same  thing.  I  mean,  mark  your 
word.  Well,  OK.  What  I  got  from  Henry  Rupert 
was  not  his  saying  that,  well,  "I’ll  make  you  feel 
better,  and,  well,  I’ll  put  you  in  a  better  mood. 
And  because  you’re  in  a  better  mood,  you’ll  feel 
better  about  world.  Because  you’ll  feel  better 
about  the  world,  let’s  say  you’re  healed.  Let’s 
say  it’s  had  some  beneficial  effect."  He  was  say¬ 
ing  to  me:  "Look.  In  the  course  of  doing  what  I 
do,  I  heal  someone.  Whether  I’m  doing  this  four- 
day  Washoe  ritual  or  whether  I’m  taking  twenty 
minutes.  Whether  people  know  what,  under¬ 
stood  what,  I  was  doing  or  whether  they  don’t 
have  a  clue  as  to  what  I’m  doing.  It’s  what  I’m 
doing ;  it’s  the  practice  of  what  I’m  doing.  There 
is  something  in  what  I  am  doing  that  is  creating 
an  effect  through  what  I  am  doing.  And  that’s 
what  you  come  out  with." 

Well,  whether  people  insist  that  they’re  mak¬ 
ing  rain  or  they’re  regenerating  the  cosmos  or 
they’re  healing  or  they’re  making  a  woman  fer¬ 
tile — they’re  doing  it.  If  that’s  the  logic  of  it,  if 
you  can  find  the  logic  of  it  in  the  way  the  ritual 
is  put  together,  see,  you’re  going  to  find  certain 
kinds  of  ritual  organization  and  not  others. 

Well,  in  some  ways  what  you  ’re  talking  about 
is  almost  bleeding  together  the  dichotomy  of  the 
emic  and  the  etic  view. 

Yes.  I’m  arguing  for  that.  I’m  arguing  for  that 
very  strongly.  Because  I  don’t  believe  that  ei¬ 
ther  is  going  to  give  a  satisfactory  perspective. 
The  problem  with  the  etic  view  is  that  we  can 
never  really  be  wholly  etic.  And  people  who  are 
the  natives  have  great  difficulty  in  seeing  them¬ 
selves  from  the  outside.  There’re  always  aspects 


that  one  doesn’t  see  about  oneself.  You  need  an 
external  view.  But  just  an  external  view  is  not 
going  to  tell  you  so  much  that  you  need  to  know, 
that  the  native  can  tell  you.  So,  yes,  I  want  this 
blending.  To  me,  this  is  generative.  This  is  fertile. 

Do  you  want  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  Victor 
Turner? 

Sure.  I’ll  just  add  that  what  I’ve  been  work¬ 
ing  on  most  recently  is  Hindu  myth,  with  an 
Indianist.  But  that’s  another  branch  ....  No, 
it’s  not  another  branch,  because  it’s  about  play. 
The  first  book  that  we  did  is  about  play.  It’s  about 
these  myths  of  the  god  Shiva,  and  Shiva  is  com¬ 
monly  depicted  in  stories  as  playing  dice.  He 
plays  with  his  wife — always  loses.  Either  he  loses, 
or  the  game  explodes.  In  either  case,  the  results 
are  catastrophe  for  this  god,  who  in  the  Shiva 
tradition,  the  tradition  of  worshipers  of  Shiva, 
this  god  is  the  cosmos.  This  god  knows  every¬ 
thing,  is  everything,  and  so  on.  But  this  god  plays 
dice  and  loses?  Not  only  that,  but  when  he  loses, 
he  becomes  smaller;  he  becomes  less  of  a  god? 
And  he  knows  less.  He  becomes  more  uncertain 
about  himself.  So  the  book  takes  up  stories  about 
Shiva’s  play  and  its  consequences.  It’s  called  God 
Inside  at  Shiva’s  Game  of  Dice. 

So  God  does  play  dice  with  the  universe. 

In  the  end.  Absolutely.  Yes.  [laughter] 

Now,  Vic  Turner.  The  people  who  influenced 
me  the  most  in  my  anthropological  thinking — 
there  were  three.  One  was  Bruce  Kapferer,  I’ve 
already  mentioned;  one  was  Victor;  and  the  third 
was  Gregory  Bateson,  whom  I  never  met. 

And  now  Vic.  Vic  was  the  only  big  shot  in 
anthropology  that  I  knew  that  I  got  along  with 
very  well.  There  was  something  there  in  terms 
of  style,  actually.  Vic  and  Warren  had  something 
in  common.  Vic  was  also  an  extremely  warm, 
man;  also,  a  kind  of  embracing  person.  An  in¬ 
tense  curiosity  about  the  world,  full  of  a  sense 
of  wonder  about  the  world.  But  I  only  met  him, 
actually,  when  he  came  to  Israel — aside  from 
that  one  meeting  that  I  told  you  about  back  in 
the  1960s,  when  he  told  me  about  this  project 
at  Manchester.  I  didn’t  meet  him  again  until  the 
late  1970s,  when  he  came  here.  I  think  Vic  gave 
the  keynote  address  at  the  Israel  Anthropologi- 
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cal  Association  meeting,  and  he  came  back  the 
year  after,  or  shortly  after,  to  spend  a  year  here. 
And  then  we  became  very  good  friends. 

When  you  said  "to  spend  a  year  here, "  you  mean 
at  the  Hebrew  University? 

Well,  he  spent  one  semester  at  the  Hebrew 
University.  No,  maybe  he  only  came  for  one  se¬ 
mester.  He  didn’t  spend  it  at  the  Hebrew  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  spent  it  at  Bar-Ilan  University,  another 
university.  But  we  became  very  good  friends. 
Then  he  was  invited  to  go  to  Japan  for  a  confer¬ 
ence  on  performance,  and  he  invited  me  and 
Barbara  Myerhoff  and  Bruce  Kapferer  and  John 
MacAloon  and  Roberta  Dematta,  who  were  his 
entourage.  But  I  and  Barbara  Myerhoff  and  my 
wife  stayed  on  after  the  conference,  and  we  spent 
a  week  going  through  pilgrimage  sites  in  south¬ 
ern  Japan. 

Now,  is  this  when  you  knew  that  Barbara 
Myerhoff  had  never  been  aware  of  your  Washoe 
shaman  work? 

Yes.  That’s  when  I  found  out.  But  Vic  was 
very  supportive  of  me.  And  I  only  knew  him  well 
for  a  few  years,  because  he  died  in  1983.  But  in 
thinking  about  the  contrasts  and  complements 
between  ritual  and  play,  modalities,  his  work  had 
a  big  influence  on  me — his  thinking  about 
liminality,  of  course,  antistructure,  communitas. 
But  I  disagreed,  I  really  disagreed,  with  the  way 
in  which  he  was  using  those  terms. 

It  would  have  been  my  understanding,  yes, 
ritual  or  play  could  create,  generate  liminality. 
And  having  the  possibilities  of  liminality, 
antistructures  might  or  might  not  appear.  They 
weren’t  a  given  of  liminality — that  you  had 
liminality,  and  you  had  antistructure.  For  me,  it 
was  a  problem  of  liminality  as  the  generative 
grounds  of  possibilities,  the  possibilities  of  kinds 
of  structures,  kinds  of  organizations  that  could 
come  up.  It  could  very  well  generate 
antistructure.  But  that  antistructure,  then,  didn’t 
necessarily  have  aspects  of  communitas,  to  what 
he  insisted.  And  he  was  really  an  idealist  but 
also  a  convert  to  Catholicism.  There  might  be 
communitas;  there  might  not  be  communitas. 
And  this  was  very  much  a  question  of  the  kind 
of  ritual,  the  kind  of  antistructure,  if  it  was 


present,  that  was  coming  into  being.  That  view 
got  a  lot  of  support  later  from  work  on  pilgrim¬ 
age  in  other  parts  of  the  world — pilgrimage  in 
India,  in  which  I  don’t  think  that  there  was  ever 
communitas,  at  least  not  on  the  basis  of  the  pub¬ 
lished  record.  Caste  distinctions  are  maintained 
throughout  the  pilgrimage  stuff  on  South 
America  and  Latin  America — a  pilgrimage  there 
that  also  pointed  to  the  questionable  presence 
of  communitas. 

But  he  really  liked  my  way  of  thinking,  be¬ 
cause  it’s  trying  to  ask  questions  that  turn  things 
on  their  heads  and  not  just  accepting  the  con¬ 
ventional.  So  for  those  few  years  we  had  a  very 
good  relationship.  And  I  really  appreciated  his 
perception,  although  he  was,  well,  I  don’t  know 
how  to  put  it.  See,  I  have  this  thing  about  au¬ 
tonomy — autonomist  modules  being  created  by 
social  order.  I  thought  about  ritual  clowns  in  the 
same  way.  And  I  got  support  for  my  thinking 
from  Alfonso  Ortiz,  whom  I’ve  already  men¬ 
tioned,  with  ritual  clowns  among  Pueblo  Indi¬ 
ans,  among  Tewa. 

I  spent  a  year  during  a  sabbatical  at  Pitt 
twenty  years  ago.  I  started  to  read  about  the 
Pueblos  and  ritual  clowns.  And  then  I  got  the 
feeling  that  these  ritual  clowns  were  put  together, 
see.  Their  own  logic  of  internal  organization  gave 
them  a  kind  of  autonomy  from  the  rituals  in 
which  they  were  appearing.  Because  they’re  put 
together  out  of  contraries,  they’re  continuously 
oscillating  between  these  contraries.  Because 
they’re  continuously  oscillating  between  these 
contraries.  If  you  put  them  in  a  certain  context, 
they  start  to  change  it.  They  not  only  dissolve 
it,  but,  let’s  say,  if  it’s  a  ritual  context,  by  dis¬ 
solving  it,  they’re  opening  the  way  for  another 
context  to  reform,  and  then  something  else  is 
there.  But  then  they  start  to  work  on  that,  as 
well.  But  by  then  making  these  clowns  the  "mas¬ 
ters  of  ceremony,"  you  have  a  lot  of  rituals  there. 
The  clowns  also  have  responsibility  for  doing  this 
changing,  according  to  the  ritual  scenarios. 

So  I  started  to  develop  these  ideas.  But  you 
can  see,  again,  the  same  line  of  thinking  from 
the  encounter,  leading  to  the  ritual  clown,  but 
now  it’s  this  figure  that  has  this  degree  of  au¬ 
tonomy.  The  one  description  of  an  underground 
kiva  Tewa  ritual  that  I  could  find  very  strongly 
suggested  that  they  were  what  made  the  ritual 
work. 
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Now,  Ortiz,  at  a  Wenner-Gren  conference, 
gave  a  paper  on  ritual  clowns,  and  he  wouldn’t 
publish  it  afterwards.  I  asked,  when  I  was  put¬ 
ting  together  this  Models  and  Mirrors,  where 
one  chapter  was  on  ritual  clowning,  whether  he 
changed  his  mind  and  whether  I  could  cite  him. 
But  he  didn’t  want  to  be  cited.  What  he  had  said 
in  that  paper  was  very  interesting.  And  it’s  com¬ 
mon  knowledge;  it’s  just  not  inscribed  knowl¬ 
edge,  that  these  Tewa  clowns  go  through  ritual 
death  and  rebirth,  and  they’re  shamans.  They 
have  some  serious  illness,  and  they  pledge  them¬ 
selves  to  become  members  of  a  clown  society  if 
they  recover.  And  then,  as  part  of  their  initia¬ 
tion  into  clownship,  they  go  through  ritual  death 
and  rebirth. 

Well,  that  opened  up  something  I  never  pur¬ 
sued,  you  see — possibilities  of  how  to  think  about 
shamans;  how  to  think  about  shamanic  charac¬ 
ters.  All  of  the  material  is  there.  It’s  there  in 
Mircea  Eliade’s  descriptions  of  Siberian  shamans 
who  were  taken  up,  taken  into  another  realm, 
and  who  are  broken,  who  are  boiled,  and  who 
are  remade  as  different  kinds  of  beings.  All  of 
their  flesh  is  boiled  off  them  whenever  they’re 
given  new  skeletons  made  of  metal  whatever. 
And  because  they  are  different  beings,  they  can 
move  between  different  realms  of  cosmic  exist¬ 
ence  and  so  on. 

You  see,  it’s  possible  to  think  about  shamans 
in  a  particular  culture,  particular  setup,  as  hav¬ 
ing  sort  of  this  kind  of  internal  logic  of  organiza¬ 
tion  that  also  gives  them  a  kind  of  autonomy, 
and  that,  because  of  that  autonomy,  it  enables 
them  to  work  on,  to  act  on,  what  they  have  au¬ 
tonomy  from,  which  is  what  they  have  to  do, 
you  see. 

To  have  an  effect,  yon  have  to  have  a  means  of 
removing  yourself. 

That’s  what  I  think.  That’s  what  I  think. 

You  described  this  development  of  your  inter¬ 
ests — that  you  don’t  have  these  projects;  you  fall 
into  these  things.  And  so  when  you  got  inter¬ 
ested  in  play,  and  then  its  counterpoint  perhaps 
being  ritual,  did  you  in  any  sense  anticipate 
coming  full  circle  back  to  shamanism? 

No.  Not  in  the  least.  That’s  why  I  say  there 
are  these  weird  loops,  these  strange  loops.  One 


line  of  thinking  goes  off  at  some  point  in  time, 
and  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  years  later,  it  comes 
back. 

So  are  you  going  to  pursue  this? 

I  don’t  know,  because  I’ve  actually  only 
thought  about  this  shamanic  connection  now, 
as  I’m  talking  to  you.  This  loop  has  suddenly 
come  back!  [laughter] 

Who  knows?  Who  knows?  Let  me  tell  you 
something  else,  now  that  we’re  here  more  or  less 
in  the  present.  Another  funny  loop.  Yes,  it’s  a 
strange  loop.  I  spent  1998  in  Sweden,  and  Swe¬ 
den  has  this  system — all  of  the  Nordic  countries 
have  it,  I  think,  in  one  form  or  another — of  hav¬ 
ing  what  the  English  call  a  live  examination  of 
the  thesis.  But  this  is  not  in  front  of  an  audi¬ 
ence.  There’ll  be  forty,  fifty,  sixty,  seventy,  eighty 
people.  The  candidate  and  what  is  called  the 
opponent,  the  examiner,  are  up  on  the  stage, 
sitting  behind  tables,  and  the  tables  are  angled. 
They’re  towards  one  another,  so  they  actually 
see  more  of  one  another  than  they  do  of  the 
audience  or  the  room  in  the  auditorium. 

So  I’d  agreed  to  examine  a  thesis  on 
neoshamanism  in  Sweden.  And  the  woman  who 
has  written  this  thesis,  part  of  the  material  of 
one  her  opening  chapters  comes  from  a  guy  who 
gives  courses  in  neoshamanic  techniques,  and 
his  name  is  Jonathan  Horwitz.  Jonathan  Ilorwitz 
had  been  a  student  of  Michael  Ilarner’s.  And  I 
knew  that  he  had  read  the  Henry  Rupert  article 
in  Ethnology.  He  had  written  me  once  and  said 
that  it  had  an  impact  on  him. 

So  I’m  reading  here  about  Jonathan  Horwitz’s 
techniques.  He  runs  something  called  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  Center  for  Shamanic  Studies  in  Den¬ 
mark.  He  gives  a  lot  of  courses  in  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  England.  And  I  come  to 
this  examination,  I  do  my  bit,  and  I’m  talking  to 
the  woman  who  wrote  the  doctorate  afterwards. 
And  Jonathan  Horwitz  is  a  good  friend  of  hers, 
and  she  tells  me  something  about  how  he  lives 
in  Copenhagen  and  so  forth. 

Later  on  that  same  year — and  she’s  in  con¬ 
tact  with  him — he  invites  us  to  visit  him  in 
Copenhagen.  So  we  go  there,  and  he  and  his  wife, 
they  work  together  in  this  Scandinavian  Center 
for  Shamanic  Studies.  They  live  in  a  very  strange 
part  of  Copenhagen,  not  very  far  from  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  city.  But  it  was  an  area  of  the  city 
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where  these  balloons  were  kept — these  hot-air 
balloons  that  were  used  in  World  War  I  were 
moored  there.  And  they  live  in  small  houses  that 
were  barracks.  There  are  sort  of  big  barns  in 
which  the  balloons  were  kept.  It’s  heavily 
wooded.  You  can’t  see  it  from  the  outside;  there’s 
a  busy  city  all  around  it.  Now  they  have  running 
water  in  these  little  houses,  but  that’s  fairly  new. 
But  there’s  no  indoor  plumbing.  Not  only  is  there 
no  indoor  plumbing,  all  of  the  people  who  live 
in  this  area  still  use  these  army- type  latrines! 
[laughter] 

So  Jonathan  is  telling  me  about  himself  and 
how  he  was  a  student  of  anthropology  at  Co¬ 
lumbia,  and  he  took  a  course  with  Ruth  Freed, 
and  this  article  on  Henry  Rupert  was  on  the  read¬ 
ing  list.  He  read  the  article,  and  there  was  a  class 
discussion,  and  Ruth  Freed  was  extremely  skep¬ 
tical  of  Flenry’s  claims.  And  Jonathan  Horwitz, 
who  had  been  in  Vietnam,  said  all  of  this  sort  of 
made  him  think  very  hard  about  alternative  re¬ 
alities  and  so  forth.  And  he  decided  that  Henry 
had  it  and  not  Ruth  Freed,  [laughter]  Then  he 
went  to  work  with  Michael  Ilarner  and  sort  of 
learned  his  neoshamanism  from  Michael  Ilarner, 
moved  later  to  Copenhagen,  and  set  up  his 
course  center  there. 

So  I  say  this  is  kind  of  weird.  I  mean,  I  go 
Sweden  to  examine  a  Ph.D.,  and  I  find  Jonathan 
Horwitz  in  the  Ph.D.  I  end  up  going  to  Jonathan 
Horwitz,  who  tells  me  about  his  experience  with 
Ruth  Freed  and  reading  about  Henry  Rupert  and 
how  that  gave  him  something  of  a  push  to  be¬ 
come  a  neoshaman  himself,  who  gives  courses 
which  this  woman  who  was  writing  her  Ph.D. 
attended  as  part  of  her  fieldwork  and  so  on. 
[laughter] 

But  while  I  was  there,  I  asked  him  to  work 
on  me  and  do  a  healing  session  on  me.  I  had  to 
ask  him. 

Fie  has  a  room,  a  separate  room  in  part  of 
his  house.  The  most  wonderful  part  about  that 
room  is  that  on  his  altar — he’s  a  man  of  about 
fifty — he  has  two  teddy  bears  that  his  mother 
kept  for  him.  [laughter]  So  he’s  working  on  me 
and  working  on  me.  It’s  a  lot  of  drumming  and  a 
lot  of  chanting  and  so  on.  And  the  woman  who 
wrote  this  Ph.D.  and  Jonathan’s  wife  were  in 
there,  and  they’re  also  drumming  and  chanting 
and  so  on,  according  to  his  signals.  And  I’m  ly¬ 
ing  on  my  back,  and  I  really  don’t  think  that 
anything  is  happening  to  me — not  aware  of  any¬ 


thing  really  happening  to  me.  I’m  feeling  kind  of 
detached.  I  don’t  understand  what  he’s  doing.  I 
don’t  know  the  symbols  or  anything.  Suddenly, 
looking  down  on  me,  there  was  Henry — Henry 
like  I’ve  never  seen  him.  Henry,  full-scale,  full- 
life  Henry.  See  him  very,  very  clearly.  And  then 
he’s  in  front  of  me,  and  he  lies  down  on  top  of 
me,  and  he’s  blowing  life  energy  into  my  mouth. 
So  it’s  fascinating.  It  was  really  very  strong.  It 
was  very,  very  strong.  Didn’t  say  anything.  And 
then  he  went  away.  So  that’s  the  loop  I  wanted 
to  tell  you.  [laughter] 

And  Max  Gluckman — Max  came  here  as  a 
visiting  professor  in  1975  and  had  a  heart  at¬ 
tack.  Well,  he  sort  of  fell  apart.  One  thing  went 
wrong;  another  thing  went  wrong  and  so  on.  And 
he  died  here.  We  were  visiting  him  not  long  be¬ 
fore  he  died,  and  he  said  the  only  thing  that  he 
wanted  ...  he  just  wanted  to  go  home.  He 
wanted  to  go  back  to  England.  But  he  didn’t.  He 
died  here,  and  he  had  donated  his  body  to  sci¬ 
ence.  And  in  Israel,  if  you  donate  your  body  to 
science,  you  nonetheless  have  to  be  buried.  So 
a  year  after  your  death,  whatever  is  left  of  you, 
is  buried  in  a  proper  burial  ceremony.  And  this 
man,  this  very  large  man,  was  re-presented  to 
us  as  a  small  pile  covered  with  a  shroud,  [laugh¬ 
ter]  And  his  wife  and,  I  think,  two  of  his  three 
sons  had  come  out  from  England  to  the  burial 
here  in  Jerusalem.  We  were  looking  at  this  little 
pile  of  what  was  left — what  was  left  of  the  great 
anthropologist. 

It’s  so  truly  awful.  It  was  truly  awful.  I’ve 
lost  track  of  his  grave.  I  know  the  cemetery,  and 
I’ve  gone  there  a  couple  of  times,  and  I  can’t 
find  his  grave.  So  he’s  close  but  yet  very  far  away. 

Now,  what  else  was  I  going  to  tell  you  about 
Max?  Max  wanted  to  come  to  the  Hebrew  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  wanted  a  half-time  appointment  here 
and  a  half-time  appointment  in  Manchester,  so 
he  could  go  back  and  forth.  And  this  was  in  the 
early  1970s.  But  Eisenstadt  was  not  having  a 
major  anthropological  figure  in  the  department. 
So  that  was  nixed. 

Should  I  tell  you  something  about  Bateson? 

Yes,  certainly,  in  terms  of  the  influence  you  said 
he  had  on  you. 

Yes.  Bateson  was  a  very  strange  figure  in  an¬ 
thropology.  He  actually  got  very  little  credit  in 
anthropology  until  the  1970s,  when,  oh,  sort  of 
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a  product  of  the  1960s,  when  people  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  ecology  and  his  views,  his  systemic  views 
of  ecology.  But  I  met  him — I  met  his  work  around 
that  time,  1969,  1970,  when  I  was  back  in 
Manchester  starting  to  write  my  Ph.D.  And  there 
was  this  enthnomethodologist  who  put  me  on 
to  Bateson.  I  hadn’t  known  about  him.  I  don’t 
think  I’d  heard  Bateson’s  name — not  at  McGill 
and  not  at  Pitt.  Not  a  word. 

Not  a  word.  Not  even  as  Margaret  Mead's  hus¬ 
band? 

No,  that’s  a  possibility.  I  met  her  husband.  I 
think  he  might  have  been  the  first,  Reo  Fortune, 
in  Oxford  in  1973.  [Reo  Fortune  was  her  second 
husband].  I  thought  that  Fortune  was  dead.  But 
there  he  was,  very  much  alive!  [laughter] 

So  I  met  Bateson’s  work,  and  it  was  a  real 
eye  opener  for  me.  The  article  that  he  published 
in  1955,  which  was  republished  in  Steps  to  Ecol¬ 
ogy  of  Mind  in  1972,  on  play  and  fantasy,  had  a 
tremendous  impact  on  me.  It  was  on  the  theory 
of  play  and  fantasy,  about  framing,  about  having 
to  change,  about  metacommunication,  about 
having  to  change  metamessages  in  order  to  move 
from  serious  reality  to  play,  to  a  play  reality.  I’d 
been  exposed  to  cognitive  anthropology  before, 
but  there  was  something  about  the  issues  that 
he  was  addressing  that  really  grabbed  me.  And 
part  of  it  was  that  he  himself  was  a  logician.  What 
do  I  mean  by  a  logician?  He  wasn’t  interested  so 
much  in  logic  as  in  a  philosophy  of  logic  as  he 
was  interested  in  the  logic  of  logic,  what  consti¬ 
tutes  logic,  and  how  is  logic  connected  to  per¬ 
ception?  And  in  that  way,  how  is  the  world  logi¬ 
cally  organized  in  different  ways? 

But  that  also  says  something  about  me  that 
I  haven’t  mentioned  to  you.  I’ve  told  you  I’m  a 
lousy  language  learner.  I’m  a  lousy  language 
learner,  at  least  in  part  because  I  can’t  get  a  hold 
of  grammar,  of  the  rules.  They  don’t  make  sense 
to  me  as  a  system.  I’ve  always  been  lousy,  also, 
at  mathematics,  because  the  rules  don’t  make 
sense  to  me  as  a  system.  And  both  in  language — 
in  grammar — and  in  mathematics,  you  have  to 
have  that  kind  of  grasp  in  order  to  do  anything 
with  them.  A  lot  of  philosophy  doesn’t  make  any 
sense  to  me — Western  philosophy.  Chinese  phi¬ 
losophy  is  fine.  Western  philosophy  doesn’t  make 
any  sense  to  me,  or  I  have  to  work  extremely 
hard  at  it,  because  it’s  also  the  construction  of  a 


logical  system  which  seems  foreign  to  me.  I  can’t 
grasp  the  logics  of  these  different  logical  systems. 

Bateson  was  putting  it  in  a  way  that  made  it 
something  that  I  could  relate  to:  the  logic  of  play, 
the  logic  of  moving  from  seriousness  to  play.  The 
whole  idea  of  metacommunication,  which  I  re¬ 
ally  thought  was  brilliant.  And  then  learning. 

In  the  late  1940s,  early  1950s,  there  was  a 
foundation  named  the  Josiah  Macy  Jr.  Founda¬ 
tion  that  organized  conferences  and  published 
proceedings.  One  of  the  conferences  was  on  cy¬ 
bernetics,  and  there  were  all  kinds  of  people 
there.  Norbert  Weiner  was  there;  John  von 
Neumann  of  game  theory  fame  was  there; 
Bateson  was  there;  Goffman  was  there.  And  what 
they  did,  they  published  150  pages  of  comments 
and  dialog — the  transcripts.  And  that  was  won¬ 
derful,  because  there  I  had  more  of  a  sense  of 
Bateson’s  thinking  and  how  he  had  been  influ¬ 
enced  by  Whitehead  and  Russell  and  their  theory 
of  logical  types. 

I  still  use  this  stuff  in  all  kinds  of  variations. 
Even  though  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
about  framing,  that  we  have  to  get  away  from 
the  idea  that  framing  should  be  understood  as 
lineal — the  frame  as  distinct  from  the  content 
that  it  frames.  There  should  be  a  much  more 
blurred  and  interactive  kind  of  relationship  there 
between  what  might  be  called  frame  and  con¬ 
tent.  A  tremendous  influence  on  me,  this  man’s 
way  of  thinking.  And  the  beauty  of  just  a  small 
point,  his  own  discovery  of  the  metamessage  of 
play,  which  he  simply  called,  "This  is  play." 
Watching  otters  at  the  Fleischhacker  Zoo  in  San 
Francisco  and  suddenly  realizing  that  they’re 
playing. 

And  then  later,  while  I  was  already  here  and 
teaching  in  the  1970s,  I  had  to  fill  in  for  some¬ 
body  else  in  some  seminar  for  M.A.  students. 
Here,  all  our  course  work  is  done  at  the  M.A. 
level,  which  is  still  a  serious  degree.  I  said,  "This 
is  my  opportunity  now  to  read  Bateson’s  book 
Naven"  which  I  had  never  read.  Because  I  set 
off  with  the  ethnography  on  New  Guinea  and 
just  going  through.  So  complicated,  so  much  kin¬ 
ship — it’s  all  of  this  stuff  I  can’t  stand.  Kinship 
also  gives  me  the  same  kind  of  componential 
analysis  approach  to  kinship,  where  the  matri- 
lateral  cross-cousin  marriage  stuff  ....  I  get 
completely  lost  in  it,  and  I  just  can’t  get  any¬ 
where  with  it. 
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Now  I’m  going  to  read  Naven.  The  students 
will  read  it;  I’ll  read  it.  I  read  it,  and  it  just  gave 
me  a  jolt,  because  I  said,  "This  book,  written  in 
the  1930s,  is  brilliant,"  because  he  took  the  point 
of  view  that  there  is  no  one  way  of  understand¬ 
ing  a  society.  He  takes  three  different  perspec¬ 
tives  and  looks  at  it  from  three  different  ways. 
And,  of  course,  every  way  he  looks,  then,  he 
comes  out  with  a  different  set  of  understand¬ 
ings. 

Well,  also,  his  analysis  of  the  Naven  ritual 
itself  is  the  insight  that  ....  See,  the  Naven 
ritual  could  be  one  sentence,  could  be  just  one 
sentence  that  the  mother’s  brother  says  to  the 
sister’s  son.  It  can  be  that  one  sentence  and  one 
action — throwing  some  kind  of  powder  on  the 
sister’s  son  by  the  mother’s  brother.  And  it  can 
be  one  sentence  and,  I  think,  that  action  and 
another  action  (I’m  not  sure  of  the  details  now). 
And/or  it  can  be  expanded  into  a  kind  of  full- 
fledged  drama  of  role  inversion  with  the  mother’s 
brother  dressing  up  as  an  old  woman  and  going 
through  this  parody  of  himself  in  relation  to  the 
sister’s  son.  But  all  of  that  is  coded  into  the  one 
sentence.  So  you  have,  in  today’s  language,  a 
fractal  geometry  of  original  form,  see,  in 
which  .... 

But  you  see,  that  one  sentence,  you  can  go 
deeper  into,  as  it  were,  and  it  expands  into  some¬ 
thing  that  is  really  an  expansion  of  the  logic  of 
what’s  in  that  one  sentence.  And  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  that  one  sentence  or  the  expanded 
ritual  has  a  systemic  relationship  in  the  society, 
operates  on  social  order.  I  said,  OK.  "Now,  he’s 
working  with  an  idea  of  system,"  although  for 
sophisticated  scholars  working  with  systems,  it’s 
very  simpleminded. 

But  nonetheless,  it  actually  indicates  sort  of 
how  such  relationships  might  be  ordered.  And 
it  was  truly  brilliant.  But  I  saw  on  the  spot,  saw 
something  in  the  way  that  he  was  analyzing  it, 
that  missed  something,  also.  And  that  gave  me 
a  push — it  actually  may  have  been  the  first  piece 
of  reanalysis  of  secondary  data  that  I  did.  I  wrote 
a  paper  about  Naven ,  about  this  ritual. 

Then  in  1990,  I  was  invited  to  a  conference 
in  Paris  on  the  Naven  ceremony,  because  two 
anthropologists  in  Paris  had  got  interested  in 
Naven  and  were  during  a  reanalysis  from  their 
own  perspective.  They  did  publish  a  book  on  it 
later  in  French,  and  now  I  understand  it’s  out  in 
English.  And  one  of  the  people  who  came  there, 


I  think  he  was  a  German  anthropologist  who  had 
done  fieldwork  among  the  Itmul  on  the  Sepik 
River,  had  videotape  of  Naven  ceremony,  Naven 
ritual,  Naven  behavior  from  the  mid-1980s.  And 
there  were  all  of  these  criticisms  of  Bateson,  be¬ 
cause  Bateson  was  a  lousy  fieldworker,  and  he 
got  details  wrong  and  so  on.  There  were  all  kinds 
of  gaps  in  that.  But  I  looked  at  this  stuff,  and  I 
said  to  myself,  "Maybe  he  got  all  the  details 
wrong,  but  he  got  the  logic  of  it  right."  See,  real 
understanding  of  what  was  going  on,  he  got  it 
right.  It  was  really  amazing.  So  that’s  what 
grabbed  me  with  Bateson,  really,  was  his  attempt 
to  understand  the  logic  through  which  cultural 
phenomena  were  ordered. 

I  met  somebody  in  Sweden,  at  Uppsala  Uni¬ 
versity,  an  anthropologist  through  Bateson. 
Bateson  fans  are  scattered  all  over  the  place, 
[laughter] 

Although  Mary  Catherine  Bateson  has  been 
here.  She  came  to  Israel  with  Margaret  Mead, 
her  mother,  and  Margaret  Mead  was  here  on  a 
World  Health  Organization  something-or-other. 
And  Mary  Catherine  decided  to  stay  in  Israel  for 
the  whole  year.  Margaret  Mead  had  just  come 
for  a  few  months.  And  Mary  Catherine  Bateson 
apparently  is  a  brilliant  linguist.  She  learned  He¬ 
brew,  and  she  passed  her  high  school  leaving 
examinations  in  Hebrew  at  the  end  of  that  year. 

I  don’t  know  whether  she  ever  did  it  or  not, 
but  she  wanted  to  do  a  study  of  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  her  high  school  leaving  class,  her  high 
school  graduating  class  here  in  Israel,  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  actually.  I  don’t  know  if  she  ever  did  it. 

I  don’t  know  where  I  was  going  with  Bateson. 
Oh,  yes.  I  met  this  anthropologist  in  Uppsala 
University,  Hugh  Beach,  who,  when  he  was 
young,  took  a  yearlong  trip  around  the  world  on 
a  cruise  ship,  with  a  group  of  other  young  stu¬ 
dents  and  Gregory  Bateson,  [laughter]  So  they 
listened  to  Bateson,  had  Bateson  there  all  the 
time.  And  Hugh  was  saying,  "If  only  I’d  known 
what  to  ask  him  then,  what  to  talk  to  him  about." 
[laughter] 

So  this  is  just  recently? 

This  was  last  year.  And  he  gave  me  twelve 
tapes,  twelve  audiotapes  of  Bateson  talks, 
Bateson  lectures  that  I’d  hadn’t  known  of.  So  I 
can  listen  to  a  lot  of  Bateson. 
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But  you  never  actually  met  him? 

Never  met  him. 

Is  it  time  to  talk  about  when  you  went  back  to 
the  Washoe? 

Yes.  So  Lea  and  I  spent  a  sabbatical  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh  in  1977.  I  went  to  Pitt  on  a  Mellon 
postdoctorate.  But  the  guy  who  was  really  in¬ 
strumental  in  that  was  Jack  Roberts.  Jack  had  a 
strong  interest  in  play,  and  that’s  really  when  I 
learned  about  his  work  on  small-gronp  cultures. 

So  while  we  were  there,  I  got  in  touch 
with  .  .  .  probably  not  with  Warren;  probably 
with  Don  Fowler.  Yes.  I  went  to  the  AAA  meet¬ 
ing;  maybe  I  saw  Don  there,  Don  and  Kay,  and 
he  said,  "Why  don’t  you  come  out  to  Reno 
for  .  ..."  I  think  it  was  ten  days — I’m  not  sure — 
give  some  lectures.  So  we  did  that,  and  I  think  it 
was  in  April;  I’m  not  sure  of  the  date,  but  I  think 
maybe  March  or  April  of  1978.  Both  Lea  and  I 
lectured,  and  then  for  one  day  we  went  out  to 
Carson  Colony. 

So  from  1964  to  1978 — it  was  fourteen  years. 
And  lots  of  differences.  Not  the  general  plan  but 
the  houses.  I  had  a  feeling  it  was  even  more  run¬ 
down  in  1978  than  it  was  1964. 

But  the  family,  also.  Sybil’s  husband,  Henry’s 
oldest  son,  had  died.  Her  own  youngest  son,  Ken, 
wasn’t  there.  Her  oldest  son,  he  had  died  of  a 
brain  tumor  back  in  either  1964  or  1965.  She 
herself  .  .  .  what  was  she  doing?  She  was  work¬ 
ing  in  some  kind  of  self-help  organization  for 
Native  Americans.  I’m  not  sure  if  it  was  in  Carson 
City  or  in  Reno.  Somewhere  I  have  her  card — I 
don’t  know  where — that  she  gave  me.  But  she 
was  working,  whether  it  was  full-time,  part-time, 
or  what,  but  she  was  spending  a  lot  of  time  away 
from  the  colony,  too. 

That’s  when  she  told  me  about  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  She  told  me  what  had  happened  then  with 
Henry,  to  Henry’s  powers  before  he  died.  This 
was  a  very  conscious  decision  on  his  part.  It  was 
also,  in  itself,  an  innovation,  as  far  as  I  know. 
Maybe  I  simply  don’t  know  enough,  but  it  was 
the  first  mention  I  had  ever  heard  of  a  shaman 
deliberately  giving  over  power,  which  is  also  say¬ 
ing  teaching  certain  basics  about  this,  without, 
as  far  as  I  knew,  the  people  involved  having  had 
power  dreams  or  the  kinds  of  power  experiences 


that  a  "traditional  shaman",  or  would-be  shaman 
would  have.  So  I  thought,  again,  he’s  done  what 
needed  to  be  done  in  order  to  keep  that  power 
going. 

That  was  very  interesting.  Of  course,  seeing 
the  people  ....  Vickie  was  a  sweetheart,  Sybil’s 
daughter,  who’d  already  been  married  and  had 
either  one  or  two  kids  and  was  either  separated 
or  divorced.  Not  happy,  there  was  nothing  very 
happy  about  all  of  these  patterns.  And  a  girl  who, 
when  I  was  out  there  fourteen  years  before,  was 
fifteen,  sixteen,  something  like  that.  But  full  of 
life,  and  she  was  a  real  bubbling  character,  a  lot 
of  joy  in  her.  And  a  lot  of  this  just  seemed  to  be, 
my  impression  was,  mucked  out  of  her. 

Sybil  herself — I  don’t  know  if  she’s  still  alive, 
but  I  hope  she  is.  So  she’s  irrepressible.  She  is  a 
very  clear-sighted  woman,  a  woman  with  a  strong 
sense  of  the  importance  of  movement  and  hope¬ 
ful  movement,  beneficial  movement,  movement 
in  the  right  direction.  And  she  was  very  happy 
to  see  me.  But  it’s  interesting  how  even  in  a  very 
short  time,  sometimes  a  bond  can  develop,  and 
even  though  we  weren’t  in  contact  with  her,  it 
was  as  if  I  had  never  left. 

She  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  see  Henry’s 
grave.  Sure,  I  wanted  to  see  it.  I  didn’t  know 
then,  and  I’m  not  sure  if  Vickie  or  Sybil  herself 
told  me  afterwards,  it  was  the  first  time  that  Sybil 
had  gone  to  Henry’s  grave,  and  he’d  been  dead 
for  five  years.  And  that  was  very  moving.  I  can’t 
say  that  I  felt  Henry’s  spirit,  but  for  me,  the  pres¬ 
ence  was  there. 

So  it  was  a  short  visit.  I’m  not  sure  that  we 
saw  anybody  else.  I  saw  one  of  the  boys  that 
had  hung  around  my  tent  and  climbed  up  trees. 
They  were  fun  kids.  And  then  he  was  fourteen 
years  older;  he  was  about  twenty — eighteen, 
nineteen,  twenty.  And  he  was  out  to  here  in  the 
shoulders.  Of  course,  he  didn’t  know  how  to  re¬ 
late  to  me,  because  most  of  his  life  had  passed 
by  in  the  interim.  Then  Sybil  gave  me  a  family 
picture,  family  photo,  with  the  names  of  every¬ 
body  written  on  the  back,  [laughter]  So  I 
wouldn’t  forget! 

Well,  is  that  when  she  gave  you  the  basket,  or 
was  that  when  you  left  the  first  time? 

That’s  when  she  gave  me  the  basket.  Yes. 
She  told  me  that  it  wasn’t  meant  for  me.  It  had 
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been  ordered  by  somebody  else  who  then  de¬ 
cided  for  whatever  reasons  that  they  weren’t  go¬ 
ing  to  take  it.  So  she  gave  it  to  me.  [laughter] 
When  I  came  back  from  there,  I  remember, 
Brooke  Mordy  took  me  to  this  so-called  trading 
post  up  in  the  mountains,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
somewhere.  And  I  remember  I  bought  two  Na¬ 
vajo  blankets.  They’re  still  here  somewhere.  And 
this  basket,  and  another  basket,  another  couple 
of  baskets.  There’s  a  big  one.  No,  I  don’t  have  it 
up  there  anymore  [looking  at  shelves];  I  had  to 
change  things.  I  had  all  this  stuff  in  a  big  box, 
and  I  took  it  back  to  Pittsburgh.  I  had  no  room 
for  it,  so  I  left  it  in  the  department.  For  some 
reason,  it  impressed  Murdock,  I  remember, 
[laughter] 

Two  Navajo  blankets,  two  Pima  or  Papago 
baskets  and  one  basket  from  somewhere  in 
northern  Mexico.  Anyway,  they’ve  gone.  They 
came  here,  of  course;  they  went  to  England. 
They  came  here.  They’re  still  here,  [laughter] 
Well,  the  Washoe  basket  is  the  only  artifact  I 
ever  had  of  Washoe.  But  I  didn’t  pay  much  at¬ 
tention  to  artifacts  while  I  was  there.  I  really 
didn’t.  I  don’t  think  I  ever  saw  Henry’s  ritual 
implements.  He  described  them  to  me.  I  don’t 
think  I  ever  saw  them.  He  told  me  they  had  to 
be  kept  either  in  water  or  very  close  to  water.  I 
think  he  kept  them  in  water.  He  had  a  little 
stream  that  only  he  knew  about;  that’s  what  he 
told  me.  And  when  he  wasn’t  using  them — be¬ 
cause  they’re  alive — he  kept  them  in  water.  I 
had  never  understood  how  water  was  his  first 
spirit.  But  I  simply  hadn’t  heard  of  what  I  would 
think  of  as  something  inanimate  being  a  spirit. 

Yet  after  I’d  done  some  work  in  India  and 
worked  with  Indian  materials,  Hindu  materials, 
water  is  ...  .  I  don’t  understand  why  more  sha¬ 
mans  don’t  have  water  as  a  spirit,  [laughter]  be¬ 
cause  it’s  so  full  of  internal  movement  and  flows, 
and  it  can  have  such  clarity  to  it  and  yet  be  very, 
very  dense,  sort  of  fill  up  all  space.  And  as  it 
moves,  it  moves  through  time;  it  moves  through 
space.  It’s  a  wonderful  medium,  actually,  for 
thinking,  for  conceptualizing  or  feeling  close. 

So  it  was  not  water  babies.  It  was  water. 

No.  It  was  water.  It  was  water,  not  water  ba¬ 
bies.  He  told  me  one  thing — actually,  it’s  amus¬ 


ing.  It’s  in  this  article  also,  because  the  article  is 
in  part  about  how  I  discovered  that  he  was  ready 
to  talk  about  shamanism,  which  I  described  to 
you  earlier.  But  along  the  way,  he  was  denying 
everything  and  denying  any  connection — "I’m 
just  a  common  man,"  he  would  say.  "I  don’t  know 
anything  about  those  kinds  of  things." 

One  day  he  starts  to  tell  me  this  story.  He 
says  he  was  out  hunting  in  the  Sierras.  He  was  a 
long  way  from  camp.  Dusk  was  coming  on;  it 
was  getting  dark,  and  he’s  heading  back.  He  says 
down  the  trail  he  sees  something  move.  He  stops. 
And  whatever  that  thing  was,  it  stops  moving. 
He  starts  to  move  again;  that  thing  starts  mov¬ 
ing.  He  stops;  it  stops.  He  starts;  it  starts. 

He  became  so  afraid.  He  was  terrified  by  this. 
He  didn’t  know  what  was  out  there,  but  there 
was  something  out  there.  He  didn’t  know  what 
to  do.  He  broke  out  in  a  sweat.  He  started  to 
yell,  and  he  said  he  finally  got  up  all  of  his  cour¬ 
age,  and  he  ran  towards  it.  And  when  he  got 
onto  it,  he  said,  "It  was  an  old  undershirt  of 
somebody’s,  got  stuck  on  a  bush."  [laughter] 

I  was  listening.  "Ha."  I  said  to  myself,  "Fi¬ 
nally,  we’re  getting  somewhere!  Now  I’m  going 
to  hear  it!"  [laughter] 

And  then  he  looked  at  me,  and  he  said, 
"Strange  things  happen."  [laughter] 

Did  you  know  when  he  died?  How  did  you  find 
out  when  he  died?  Do  you  remember? 

[Sighs]  I  probably  didn’t  find  out  until  I  went 
to  Pitt,  or  until  I  saw  Don  Fowler.  No,  I  think  I 
knew  before  we  went  out  to  Reno.  But  I  prob¬ 
ably  didn’t  know  about  it  until  1978. 

So  you  had  not  been  in  contact  with  him  at  all 
since? 

No.  No.  Nothing. 

Did  you  send  copies  of  the  article  to  the  family? 

Yes,  I  did. 

And  did  you  ever  hear  from  them  about  it? 

No,  but  both  of  us,  both  I  and  Sybil  were 
lousy  correspondents.  Now  what  about  Henry’s 
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reaction.  It  may  have  been  Warren  who  told  me, 
when  Henry  heard  that  I  had  gone  to  Israel, 
Henry  said,  "Those  Jews  are  clever."  [laughter] 


Note 

1.  "The  Absence  of  Others,  the  Presence  of  Texts,"  by 
Don  Handelman,  in  Creativity/Anthropology, 
(Ithaca:Gornell  University  Press,  1993)  pp.  133-152. 
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Philip  Leis 


Penny  Rucks:  This  is  April  26,  1999,  and  I’m 
at  Brown  University,  with  Professor  Philip  Leis. 
I’d  like  ns  to  start  at  the  beginning  and  ask  you 
where  and  when  you  were  born. 

Philip  Leis:  I  was  born  October  19,  1931  in 
a  hospital  in  Newburgh,  New  York,  and  I  grew 
up  in  a  town  about  twelve  miles  from  there  called 
Walden.  So  when  I’m  asked  where  I  was  born,  I 
guess  I  was  born  in  Walden  in  the  sense  that  I 
was  taken  there  a  day  or  two  after  I  was  born. 

And  is  your  family  background  one  of  long-term 
American  roots  in  the  East? 

No,  it’s  not.  Both  my  parents  were  immi¬ 
grants  from  Russia — White  Russia  at  that  time. 
They  came  as  very  young  people.  My  father  was, 
I  think,  about  thirteen,  fourteen  years  old.  It 
was  a  kind  of  classic  story  of  immigrants,  where 
they  came  over  separately  though  they  were 
from  the  same  region  in  what  was  called  "White 
Russia"  at  that  time.  And  they  were  extremely 
poor.  My  father  had  lost  his  father,  so  he  was 
brought  up  almost  like  an  orphan. 

Did  they  know  each  other  in  Russia  before  they 
were  married,  or  did  they  meet  in  this  country, 
your  mother  and  father? 


Oh,  they  vaguely  knew  each  other.  They 
didn’t  know  each  other  intimately  in  any  way. 

Now,  how  did  they  end  up  in  Walden? 

Well,  as  I  understand  it,  in  those  days — we’re 
talking  about  1910,  1912,  during  that  big  wave 
of  immigration  that  came  over — what  you  did  is 
you  usually  came  over  having  a  relative  who  was 
already  here,  so  my  father  first  settled  in  New 
York  City,  which  is  where  the  immigrants  got 
dropped  off,  and  started  basically  as  a  laborer. 
And  then  one  way  or  the  other,  he  got  into  mak¬ 
ing  lady’s  nightwear,  the  garment  industry,  and 
ended  up  in  Walden,  because  that’s  where  the 
factory  was  for  producing  the  goods  that  were 
sold  out  of  a  New  York  office. 

But  in  many  ways,  as  I  say,  it  was  a  classic 
immigrant  story  where  you  start  with  nothing, 
and  then  my  father  ended  up  owning  a  factory 
and  being  a  small  manufacturer.  My  mother  was 
a  typical  mother,  I  suppose,  an  immigrant 
mother.  She  couldn’t  really  write  English  very 
well,  though  she  could  speak  English  very  well. 

What  was  your  father’s  name? 

Louis. 
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And  your  mother? 

Sarah. 

And  do  you  know  your  mother’s  maiden  name? 
Cohen. 

Do  you  have  brothers  and  sisters? 

Yes.  I  have  an  older  brother,  and  I  have  two 
older  sisters,  one  of  whom  just  died. 

Did  you  grow  up  in  Walden  with  these  stories 
of  your  parents  coming  from  Russia?  Were  you 
acutely  aware  of  their  background,  or  was  it 
not  discussed  a  lot? 

Well,  I  think  we  were  very  aware  of  it.  I  think 
what  we  acutely  grew  up  with  was  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  being  Jewish  and  a  minority  in  a  small 
town.  And  even  though  it’s  in  the  north,  it  wasn’t 
particularly  a  liberal  community.  It  was,  again, 
a  fairly  typical  small  town  in  America. 

Were  there  other  Jewish  families? 


Yes.  There  was  a  small  nucleus  of  families, 
and  my  father  .... 

Were  they  Russian  Jews? 

Some  were.  Russia  has  to  be  used  with  quo¬ 
tation  marks  around  it,  because  White  Russia  at 
that  time  was  sort  of  somewhere  between  Po¬ 
land  and  Russia.  And  my  family  had  left  because 
of  the  pogroms  and  the  anti-Semitism  that  ex¬ 
isted  in  that  area.  I  think  that’s  probably  what  I 
remember  more  than  whatever  tales  they  told 
me  of  Russia,  which  was  in  effect  being  a  minor¬ 
ity- 

Did  they  speak  Russian  at  home? 

They  did,  I  think.  My  older  siblings  told  me 
they  used  to  speak  Russian  to  some  extent.  Yid¬ 
dish  was  the  main  language  that  they  would 
speak,  and  my  father  would  read  the  Forvitz, 
which  was  the  Jewish  newspaper. 

Did  you  also  learn  Yiddish  ? 

Not  really.  I  mean,  I  could  understand  a  little 
bit. 

Was  observing  the  Jewish  holidays  and  prac¬ 
ticing  the  religion  an  important  part  of  your 
life? 

Oh,  yes.  We  had  a  small  congregation;  we 
observed  the  holidays;  my  parents  kept  a  ko¬ 
sher  house,  so  I  grew  up  in  that.  They  weren’t 
orthodox,  if  you  know  what  orthodox  Jews  are. 
They  can  be  extremely  fundamental.  So  they 
weren’t  orthodox  in  that  sense,  but  they  cer¬ 
tainly  kept  the  traditions. 

So  woidd  you  say  that,  perhaps,  the  segrega¬ 
tion  or  the  anti-Semitism  that  you  felt  was  not 
because  your  family  or  you  were  seeking  to 
maintain  an  identity  that  was  apart  from,  I 
guess,  the  Gentile  community  in  Walden?  I 
mean,  when  you  said  that  that  was  what  you 
remember  the  most,  was  being  a  minority,  was 
it  because  of  anti-Semitism  at  the  time? 

Well,  to  some  extent.  I  don’t  remember  an 
awful  lot,  but  I  remember  there  were  comments 
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made.  So  I  grew  up  very  conscious,  I  think,  of  it. 
But  it  was  combined,  at  least  to  my  memory  of 
it,  with  my  father  being  an  employer  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  was  a  combination  of  my  father  being 
a  rather  well-known  person  employing  others, 
being  Jewish,  which  lent  itself  to  whatever  atti¬ 
tudes  people  felt  about  Jews.  So  it  was  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  those  two  things. 

But  I  did  hear  stories  about  the  anti- 
Semitism,  like  while  we  think  of  it  as  being  the 
North,  they  burned  a  cross  on  my  parents’  lawn. 
The  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  a  northern  phenomenon, 
not  just  a  southern  one.  And  Orange  County, 
which  is  what  Walden  is  located  in,  had  as  its 
congressman  for  a  long  time  Hamilton  Fish,  who 
was  famous — not  his  son,  but  he  is  famous  for 
being  a  very  reactionary  congressman.  So  it  was 
that  kind  of  situation,  and  it  was  always  an  us/ 
them  kind  of  notion. 

For  example,  with  the  Jewish  holidays,  we 
would  be  out  of  school  when  school  was  on,  just 
as  today  you  always  hear  the  Christian  tradi¬ 
tions  being  emphasized.  Though  obviously 
there’s  a  lot  more  of  the  multiculturalism  today 
than  there  was  at  that  time. 

Did  you  have  Hebrew  lessons? 

I  was  bar  mitzvahed,  so  they  managed  to 
make  sure  that  I  wouldn’t  be  a  practicing  Jew 
after.  That’s  the  function  of  bar  mitzvah,  you 
know. 

No.  [laughter]  Why?  Because  it’s  so  traumatic? 

Yes. 

You  mean  the  process  to  study  for  it  and  all 
that,  this  huge  pressure? 

Yes.  Well,  the  fact  that  you  learn  Hebrew  in 
order  to  get  through  this  ritual.  And  then  you 
are  learning  something,  you  don’t  know  what  it 
means.  It’s  totally  meaningless.  But  it’s  mean¬ 
ingful  to  your  parents,  somehow,  so  you  do  it. 

And  you’re  thirteen  when  this  happens,  right? 

Right.  You  have  to  study  for  three  or  four 
years  before  that  time.  And  being  in  a  small  town, 
we  didn’t  have  a  regular  Hebrew  school,  so  they 


would  employ  somebody  who  clearly  was  not 
qualified  to  teach  anything,  but  who  happened 
to  know  Hebrew  and  had  some  time  to  do  this. 
So  we  would  then  meet  after  school  every  day, 
which  also  didn’t  particularly  help,  since  you 
wanted  to  do  other  things.  So  you  would  then 
memorize  in  Hebrew,  without  knowing  really 
what  it  meant,  and  learn  how  to  read  it  and  so 
on. 

Were  you  a  good  student  in  mainstream  school? 
Yes,  I  was. 

And  your  brother  and  sisters? 

They  were  OK. 

Yes.  But  it  was  a  value  that  was  passed  on  to 
you? 

Oh,  yes,  but  that’s  stereotypical. 

But  actually,  it  might  be  stereotypical  about 
most  people  that  have  become  academics,  I 
mean,  more  than  .... 

Well,  I  think  what  was  stereotypical  about  it 
was  our  parents  wanting  us  to  be  doctors  and 
lawyers.  But  none  of  my  siblings  actually  did 
that,  so  in  that  sense,  it  didn’t  meet  the  stereo¬ 
type. 

What  did?  If  you  can  recall  back  to  about  the 
time  you  were  studying  to  be  bar  mitzvahed, 
did  you  have  some  idea  of  what  you  wanted  to 
do? 

No. 

Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  maybe  what  you 
wanted  to  do  was  to  leave?  Did  you  have  an 
ambition  to,  perhaps,  leave  Walden? 

Oh,  yes,  in  that  sense.  I  think  I  had  an  am¬ 
bition  just  to  be  identified — since  identity  be¬ 
comes  a  part  of  this — as  whoever  I  was  without 
always  being  referred  to  as  the  son  of  so-and-so 
and  the  brother  or  sister  of  so-and-so.  In  a  small 
town,  you  get  that  kind  of  reference  all  the  time. 
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Just  looking  at  it,  I  think  I  did  fairly  well.  I 
guess  I  did  well  in  school.  I  did  well  in  athletics, 
which  I  think  was  a  very  important  part  of  a 
boy’s  upbringing  at  that  time. 

What  sports  did  you  play? 

I  played  all  of  the  sports  that  were  available, 
which  was  football  and  basketball  and  baseball 
and  track.  They  didn’t  have  any  others.  And  we 
didn’t  have  many  activities  in  the  summertime. 
That’s  another  memory  I  have,  of  a  lot  of  free 
time. 

Was  that  a  good  thing,  do  you  think,  that  free 
time?  Or  did  time  weigh  kind  of  heavily? 

Well,  I  think  it  weighed  heavily  as  time  went 
on.  I  mean,  as  I  grew  older.  I  think  I  particularly 
see  it  when  I  see  small  towns  around  here  that 
have  all  kinds  of  summer  programs  going  on,  all 
of  the  activities  that  we  provide  for  our  daugh¬ 
ters  at  this  present  time,  which,  of  course,  they 
don’t  appreciate,  [laughter]  But  there’s  all  of  that, 
whereas  my  recollection  is  on  a  Saturday  or 
Sunday,  we  had  to  wait  for  my  mother  and  fa¬ 
ther  to  get  ready  to  go  to  the  lake,  which  was 
seventeen  miles  away,  and  that  was  pretty  much 
it.  And  I  think  I  probably  spent  some  time  day¬ 
dreaming,  which  I  think  is  probably  a  precondi¬ 
tioning  for  becoming  an  anthropologist.  Having 
a  lot  of  fantasies. 

What  kind  of  books  were  you  reading  at  that 
time  for  pleasure? 

I  don’t  know.  I  have  no  idea.  I  don’t  think  I 
actually  read  very  much  that  I  can  remember, 
because  my  recollection  is  that  it  wasn’t  until  I 
got  to  college  that  I  discovered  literature. 

So  in  high  school,  was  there  any  one  teacher  or 
class  that  might  have  grabbed  your  interest? 

I  think  I  was  probably  a  pretty  responsible 
student.  When  they  said,  "Do  this,"  I  did  that. 
Supposed  to  talk  in  class,  I’d  talk  in  class.  So  I 
think  I  got  fairly  decent  grades,  and  I  think  I  did 
well  on  the  New  York  State  Regents  exams.  I  did 
very  well  on  that,  because  we  had  a  state  trooper 
who  became  a  math  teacher,  so  his  whole  pur¬ 
pose  in  life  was  for  us  to  get  good  grades  on  these 


regents  exams,  so  we  ended  up  getting  100, 
which,  of  course,  was  totally  meaningless,  since 
we  simply  studied  old  exams,  and  if  you  hit  it 
right,  then  you  got  100. 

He  was  a  state  trooper? 

He  had  been  a  former  state  trooper.  He  went 
on  to  be  the  principal. 

[laughter]  Was  he  as  big  a  disciplinarian  as  it 
sounds  like? 

Well,  I  don’t  think  he  was  unfair.  But  I  think 
any  male  teacher  was  pretty  much  .  .  .  just  in  a 
sense  of  most  of  primary  and  secondary  school, 
the  teachers  were  women.  Of  course,  they  were 
disciplinarians.  You’ve  got  the  same  kind  of  varia¬ 
tion. 

Now  when  you  went  off  to  college,  why  Antioch? 
I  mean,  how  did  you  get  there? 

Well,  I  certainly  wanted  to  go  away  from 
home.  Even  if  I  didn’t,  there  weren’t  any  col¬ 
leges  available  in  that  case. 

And  there  was  an  expectation  that  all  you  chil¬ 
dren  were  supposed  to  go  to  college.  Is  that  right? 

Yes,  there  was  that  expectation.  There  were 
some  memories  of  my  older  siblings  perhaps  not 
getting  to  go  to  the  colleges  that  they  wanted  to, 
because  at  that  time,  my  parents  didn’t  have  the 
money  to  do  so.  But  by  the  time  I  came  along,  I 
guess  they  had  enough  money  so  that  I  had  the 
choice  of  pretty  much  going  anywhere  I  would 
be  admitted.  I  didn’t  have  the  faintest  idea  of 
what  school  was  what.  I  mean,  we  didn’t  have  a 
particularly  good  counseling  service  at  Walden 
High. 

But  my  two  sisters,  particularly,  one  went 
to  what,  at  that  time,  was  Albany  State  Teacher’s 
College.  Now  it’s,  I  guess,  SUNY  at  Albany.  And 
my  closer  sister,  the  one  four  years  older  than 
myself,  had  gone  to  Cornell.  So  they  both  had 
some  experience.  And  my  older  one  was  into 
counseling,  and  I  think  she  had  become  a 
teacher,  actually,  by  the  time  I  was  ready  to  go 
to  school.  So  she  had  some  experience.  And  she’s 
the  one  who  really  recommended  Antioch,  or 
referred  to  it. 
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So  it  wasn’t  like  yon  went  and  looked  at  it  first 
or  had  any  prior  knowledge? 

No,  no.  I  didn’t,  and  only  after  going  there 
did  I  recognize  what  an  unusual  school  it  was 
and  how  difficult  it  was  to  get  into,  at  least  at 
that  time. 

Now  tell  me  why  it  was  an  unusual  school. 

Well,  it  was  probably  twenty-five  years  ahead 
of  its  time  in  the  sense  that  if  you  look  at  Brown, 
what  Brown  does  now,  Antioch  did  then.  When 
I  came  to  teach  at  Brown,  they  were  going 
through  this  revolution  of  maybe  we  shouldn’t 
act  in  loco  parentis ,  and  maybe  you  ought  to 
give  students  some  voice  in  what  they  want  to 
do,  and  things  of  that  sort.  Well,  we  had  done  it 
at  Antioch  earlier. 

But  Antioch,  what  years  was  that?  The  1 950s, 
right? 

It  was  1949  to  1954.  It  was  a  work-coopera¬ 
tive  thing,  too,  so  it  was  innovative  in  that  sense, 
that  you  went  to  school  for  half  time  and  worked 
somewhere  in  the  country  the  other  half  time. 

What  do  you  mean  somewhere  in  the  country? 

Well,  Antioch,  in  1949,  when  I  went  there, 
was  known  as  an  extremely  ultra-liberal  school. 
I  didn’t  know  any  of  this,  but  as  I  discovered 
later,  within  the  state  of  Ohio,  in  fact,  it  was 
often  referred  to  as  a  communist  school.  And  it 
was  done  so  partly  because,  I  guess,  there  was  a 
lot  of  "free  love"  going  on  there.  It  was  an  inte¬ 
grated  school,  and  this  was  located  in  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio,  which  was  close  to  the  Mason- 
Dixon  Line.  So  to  have  blacks  there  made  it  ex¬ 
tremely  liberal.  And  the  whole  philosophy  of,  in 
effect,  going  out  and  working  part  time,  coming 
back  to  school,  was  a  very  innovative  kind  of 
academic  procedure. 

And  how  did  that  actually  work?  You  went  half 
time  to  school  and  then  you  worked  for  six 
months  ? 

The  school  year  was  divided  into  basically 
four  parts,  like  four  semesters,  and  half  the  stu¬ 
dent  body  would  be  on  campus  half  the  time, 


and  the  other  half  would  be  off  working.  So  let’s 
say  if  you  were  going  to  school,  you’d  go  to  school 
September,  October,  then  you  would  go  out  and 
work  November  and  December.  Then  you  come 
back  to  school  for  January,  February,  and  March, 
and  then  you  go  out  to  work  from  April  to  the 
end  of  July. 

Now  was  there  some  kind  of  mechanism  to 
place  you  in  jobs? 

Oh,  yes.  There  was  a  placement  activity,  and 
in  effect,  a  job  would  be  covered  all  year  round, 
but  by  two  different  people. 

That’s  extraordinary. 

Well,  at  that  time  it  was.  Now  I  think  a  num¬ 
ber  of  schools  have  seen  the  benefit. 

Are  you  aware  of  any  other  school  from  that 
period  that  was  doing  anything  like  that? 

Yes,  Northeastern,  I  think,  does  some  of  it.  I 
don’t  think  anybody  did  it,  but  there  was  an¬ 
other  one,  too,  I  think,  to  some  extent.  But  in 
these  other  schools  that  did  it,  there  was  usu¬ 
ally  a  choice,  if  you  wanted  to  do  it,  or  in  your 
senior  year,  you  would  do  it.  But  at  Antioch,  the 
first  year  you  usually  spent  going  to  school  all 
year  long,  and  then — it  was  a  five  year  program — 
the  next  four  years,  you’d  be  doing  this  back 
and  forth  business. 

And  did  you  do  that?  Did  you  follow  suit? 

You  had  to.  That  was  the  thing,  that  if  you 
went  there,  that’s  what  you  had  to  do. 

And  was  one  of  the  results  that  people  could 
actually  afford  a  really  quality  education  be¬ 
cause  they  were  earning  money? 

Not  really.  That  wasn’t  the  main  motivation, 
because  the  amount  of  money  that  you  earned, 
pretty  much,  you  needed  to  support  yourself 
where  you  were  in  terms  of  transportation.  The 
college  didn’t  pay  your  transportation.  I  mean, 
literally,  I  would  leave  Yellow  Springs  on  a  Fri¬ 
day,  and  I’d  have  to  be  ready  for  work  in  Detroit 
Monday  morning  dressed,  in  a  suit.  Of  course, 
the  other  progressive  thing  about  Antioch  is  ev- 
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erybody  wore  jeans.  And,  well,  now  the  dress 
code  is  so  liberal  everywhere,  that’s  the  way  it 
was  at  that  time.  Nobody  ever  dressed  up.  But 
when  you  went  to  work,  you  suddenly  had  to  be 
an  adult  and  dress  up  and  act  like  you  were  an 
adult  because  you  had  a  responsible  job  of  sorts. 

How  many  blacks  were  there,  would  you  say, 
percentage-wise  at  that  time? 

Well,  more  than  one  was  enough,  I  think. 

You’re  right.  I’m  just  trying  to  put  it  in  perspec¬ 
tive. 

No,  I  know.  I  can’t  honestly  remember.  But 
I  remember  there  were  two  real  issues  that  were 
there.  One  was  if  a  black  dated  a  white,  which 
certainly  happened,  and  the  second  one  was  get¬ 
ting  your  hair  cut.  So  that  became  the  big  thing, 
because  the  white  barbers  in  Yellow  Springs 
didn’t  want  to  cut  blacks’  hair,  and  that  became 
one  of  the  big  issues  while  I  was  there,  with 
Antioch’s  protesting  it. 

Was  that  like  a  flashpoint  for  the  issue?  Or 
weren’t  there  other  merchants? 

That  was  a  flashpoint.  No,  there  was  a  lot  of 
prejudice  and  bias,  but  that  became  the 
flashpoint.  Of  course,  the  barbershop  was  picked 
out  as  the  place  to  be  focused  on.  So  that  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  big  issues.  But  as  I  say,  Antioch 
was  extremely  liberal  in  its  philosophy  and  its 
attitude  towards  this. 

You  were  saying  that  there  were  protests  about 
that,  student  lead  protests  in  the  1940s. 

Yes,  yes.  Boycotts  at  the  barber  shop. 

In  the  early  1950s,  that  certainly  had  to  be 
unique. 

Yes. 

I  can  see  why  it  was  called  a  commie  school, 
[laughter] 

Well,  that’s  what  the  original  question  was, 
where  that  came  from.  The  programs  them¬ 
selves,  the  academic  programs,  were  really  var¬ 


ied,  and  I  think  you  found  the  same  degree  of 
variation  among  students  there  as  you  would 
probably  at  some  other  schools  to  some  extent. 
I  mean,  people  majoring  in  engineering  were  not 
particularly  concerned  with  being  activists. 

Were  you  still  carrying  an  expectation  from  your 
parents  that  you  woidd  do  something?  I  mean, 
be  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor — is  this  circling  around 
in  your  head? 

Oh,  yes.  Well,  the  expectation  was  that  at 
least  I  would  learn  ways  to  earn  my  own  living. 
No,  sure  that  was  the  expectation  that  was  there. 
And  one  thing  that  Antioch  allowed  you  to  do 
was  to,  in  fact,  explore  different  fields.  One  sell¬ 
ing  point  for  the  employer  was  this  was  a  good 
way  to  recruit  people.  And  the  selling  point  for 
the  student  was,  of  course,  you  had  a  good  op¬ 
portunity  to  experience  some  of  the  different 
professions.  But  they  had  a  whole  variety  of  dif¬ 
ferent  employment  things,  which  I  can  tell  you 
about.  But  I  think  just  as  a  generalization,  it  was 
probably  Antioch  that  influenced  me  more,  that 
kind  of  experience,  more  than  anything  that  I 
can  remember  from  my  childhood,  because  it 
was  such  a  different  experience. 

Well,  it  must  have  been  extraordinary  for  any¬ 
body  coming  from  any  background  during  that 
time.  That  sounds  really  unique. 

Well,  as  it  turned  out,  it  wasn’t  unique  for 
people  from  New  York  City,  for  example.  Because 
if  you  were  from  New  York  City,  from  the  best, 
say,  high  schools,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
get  into  Antioch,  because  at  that  time,  Antioch 
was  a  much  sought  after  school.  Somewhat  like 
Brown  at  the  present  time.  It  was  extremely 
sought  after.  So  the  way  I  got  in,  as  I  figured, 
was  I  was  from  a  small  town.  The  kids  who  came 
from  New  York  City,  of  course,  were  very  so¬ 
phisticated,  and  many  of  them  knew  exactly 
what  was  going  on.  They  were  activists  before 
they  left. 

Were  you  daunted  by  some  of  that?  Do  you  re¬ 
member  as  a  freshman? 

Oh,  it  was  a  culture  shock  for  sure.  Things 
were  being  discussed,  and  there  were  certainly 
eye-openers  for  me  and  a  whole  attitude  and  just 
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the  independence.  Everybody  sort  of  gets 
shocked  when  they  leave  home  for  the  first  time, 
but  this  was  the  extreme. 

To  put  this  in  perspective,  how  often  would  you 
go  home?  How  far  away  from  Walden  were 
you? 

Well,  I  would  usually  hitchhike  home  or  get 
a  ride  with  somebody  that  was  going.  It  was  a 
good  day’s  trip.  The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  was 
not  quite  together.  You  couldn’t  go  on  interstates 
all  that  way.  I  remember  going  through  the  hills 
at  West  Virginia.  So  it  wasn’t  a  place  you  would 
visit  from,  except  on  holiday. 

Did  your  parents  come  see  you  on  campus  ? 

Rarely.  They  took  me  out  there  and  dropped 
me  off. 

Would  you  say  that  your  parents  ’  politics  were 
in  tune  with  this?  They  weren’t  shocked  or  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  liberal  politics  at  Antioch? 

Well,  my  recollection  of  the  relationship  was 
that  I  think  I  was  somewhat  embarrassed  by  my 
parents’  immigrant  position.  I  think  I  felt  they 
didn’t  understand. 

It  was  an  identity  that  you  were  trying  to  leave 
to  some  extent. 

Yes,  it  was  a  combination. 

You  wanted  that  anonymity. 

Well,  it  was  an  anonymity,  and  I  think  I  was 
"ashamed  of  them."  But  they  spoke  with  an  ac¬ 
cent.  They  didn’t  know,  in  a  sense,  what  Antioch 
was  from  anything  else,  so  they  didn’t  know  what 
the  politics  were.  And  I  think  they  wanted  to 
know,  and,  of  course,  afterwards  I  felt  very  guilty 
about  being  so  stupid  about  it.  But  that’s  part  of 
growing  up.  And  I  think  that  they  weren’t  really 
aware  of  what  was  going  on.  And  I  don’t  think  I 
probably  informed  them  too  much,  [laughter] 

Were  you  still  practicing  the  Jewish  religion? 

No,  I  think  I  gave  it  up  pretty  quick. 


And  has  that  been  permanent? 

Oh,  even  more  so.  No,  I  think  that  I  identi¬ 
fied  as  being  Jewish.  And  I  eventually  actually 
married  a  woman  who  was  Jewish,  and  I  guess  If 
I  hadn’t,  I  probably  would  still  be  maintaining 
some  Jewish  .  .  .  more  so  than  not.  But  I  think 
we  both  feel  the  same  way.  We  have  three  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  we  did  send  them,  actually,  to  Hebrew 
school  for  a  while,  and  partly  because  they  were 
interested  in  it.  And,  of  course,  just  like  my  bar 
mitzvah  period,  it  quickly  knocked  out  any  de¬ 
sire  they  had  for  Jewish  religion — so  we  were 
saved  from  that.  So  we’re  out  of  that.  Oh,  yes, 
as  far  as  we’re  concerned. 

So  in  1949  is  when  you  started.  Do  you  remem¬ 
ber  the  war,  World  War  II? 

Oh,  yes. 

Can  you  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  that,  the  effect 
it  had?  I  mean,  as  a  young  person  observing 
adidts  reacting. 

Well,  I  was  ten  when  Pearl  Harbor  was  de¬ 
clared.  I  think  the  only  memory  I  have  is  my 
mother  crying  when  it  was  announced.  And 
that’s  my  most  vivid  memory.  She  started  cry¬ 
ing.  I  didn’t  know  what  was  really  going  on. 

Well,  there  are  two  other  memories  I  have. 
One  was  my  brother  going  into  the  air  force.  He 
was  thirteen  years  older  than  myself.  He  was  in 
military  costume,  so  I  guess  that  was  kind  of 
upsetting  to  me,  as  I  recall,  although  we  were 
never  that  close,  given  the  age  kind  of  thing.  But 
he  asked  me  to  be  best  man  at  his  wedding.  Of 
course,  we  have  photos  of  that.  I  can’t  imagine 
why.  Maybe  we  were  closer  than  I  can  recall. 
And  we  are  fairly  close  now,  a  lot  closer  than  I 
can  remember  us  being  at  that  time. 

So  your  brother’s  still  alive. 

Yes,  he  is.  The  other  thing  I  remember  is 
that,  during  the  summer,  some  German  Jewish 
refugees  came  to  stay  with  us. 

Do  you  have  any  idea  how  that  was  engineered, 
how  that  came  about? 
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I  don’t  know  from  that  particular  experience. 
I  mean,  as  far  as  I  know,  a  number  of  refugee 
children  were  taken  out  of  Europe. 

So  these  were  just  children,  not  the  whole  fam¬ 
ily. 

Just  the  children. 

What  were  their  ages? 

They  were  approximately  our  age,  well,  my 
age.  I  remember  we  treated  them  very  badly, 
[laughter]  And  then,  of  course,  my  mother  was 
very  upset  that  we  should  do  that. 

How  many  were  there? 

I  think  we  had  only  one  boy  or  two  boys 
come  and  stay  with  us. 

Was  it,  like,  for  the  summer,  or  for  longer? 

No,  it  was  just  a  relatively  short  time.  And  I 
don’t  remember  them.  Those  are  about  the  only 
memories  I  have  of  that  period  of  time. 

Do  you  remember  the  end  of  the  war  as  some¬ 
thing,  because  you  would  have  been  in  high 
school — well,  just  barely.  So  you  don’t  remem¬ 
ber  anything  about  the  atomic  bomb  or  any¬ 
thing  as  a  kid? 

No. 

I  guess  Walden’s  pretty  remote. 

Well,  I  think  the  social  inequality  came  into 
it,  in  that  my  parents,  especially  my  mother, 
would  always  be  talking  about  the  poor  children 
of  somewhere  in  the  world.  You  know,  if  we  didn’t 
eat  our  food,  somehow,  somebody  was  starving 
somewhere.  So  I’m  not  sure  we  were  so  isolated 
from  it.  I  have  a  feeling  that  in  school,  just  like 
now,  they  talked  about  it.  I  just  can’t  remem¬ 
ber.  I  don’t  know  how  it  registered.  I  don’t  re¬ 
member  it  giving  me  nightmares  or  something 
that  impacted  on  me. 

But  I  think  from  my  family,  I  always  had  the 
desire  to  "do  good,"  volunteer,  or  we  were  al¬ 
ways  giving  money  for  some  cause,  and  it  was 
important  to  support  Israel.  I  think  my  father 


was  always  involved  in  philanthropic  activities 
to  the  extent  that  we  could  be.  I  think  that  was 
part  of  an  upbringing  in  a  Jewish  household,  I 
mean,  that  it  was  important  to  be  a  doctor  or  a 
lawyer,  but  that  wasn’t  the  end  result.  It  wasn't 
to  just  make  more  money  to  have  the  good  life. 
Well,  it  seems  a  bit  contradictory,  perhaps.  It 
was  always  that  you  had  a  social  obligation  as 
well  as  this  ....  I  think  that’s  my  impression  of 
it,  as  I  reflect  on  it.  I  don’t  think  they  were  just 
out  there  to  say,  "Iley,  go  out  there  and  make 
more  money."  But  I  think  given  their  own 
backgrounds  .  .  .  and  for  anybody  who,  in  fact, 
is  hungry,  it  does  give  you  a  different  vision  of 
life,  and  you  don’t  want  your  children  to  experi¬ 
ence  that.  Also,  my  parents  had  gone  through 
the  Depression,  and  that  was  a  rather  horrific 
experience.  My  mother  would  talk  about  not  hav¬ 
ing  enough  money  to  pay  for  milk,  so  those  kinds 
of  stories  were  always  there.  And  I  think  I  was 
highly  motivated  not  just  to  satisfy  their  desire 
for  me  to  be  a  professional,  but  also  to  make 
sure  I  wasn’t  starving,  either.  I  mean,  it  was  sort 
of  that  kind  of  conveyance.  So  I  had  to,  in  a 
sense,  get  over  that  at  Antioch,  I  think. 

And  the  experiences  I  had  there  enabled  me 
not  to  just  live  my  life  to  satisfy  them.  We  read 
enough  novels  and  enough  psychodramas  to  see 
that  some  people  grow  up  feeling  their  parents 
are  in  them  and  they  have  to  always  be  doing 
something  to  satisfy  them,  whether  they  are 
there  or  not.  I  didn’t  take  that  route. 

Were  you  conscious  of  that  at  the  time? 

Oh,  yes.  Yes.  And  they  were  unhappy,  and 
especially  that  I  was  dating  girls  who  weren’t  Jew¬ 
ish.  That’s  where  it  started.  First  they  would  say, 
"Who’s  the  girl?"  if  they’re  Jewish.  Then  it  was 
no  longer,  "Who’s  the  girl?"  as  long  as  they’re 
Jewish,  [laughter] 

Again,  that’s  fairly  typical.  But  no,  I  think  I 
was  very  conscious  of  being  rebellious  in  that 
sense,  of  wanting  to  find  an  understanding  pretty 
early  that  there  was  only  one  life,  and  there  was 
nothing  after  that,  and  if  you  didn’t  do  some¬ 
thing  to  make  yourself  feel  that  you’re  accom¬ 
plishing  something,  that  living  for  somebody  else 
wasn’t  going  to  be  very  satisfactory.  I  learned 
that  lesson  even  more  clearly  through  the 
Antioch  experience  of  going  out  and  working  in 
the  real  world. 
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I  majored  in  accounting  in  undergraduate 
at  Antioch,  but  I  worked  almost  for  a  whole  year, 
if  you  add  up  these  different  parts  of  the  year, 
for  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell,  which  is  now  joined 
with  some  other  accounting  firm.  But  at  that 
time,  it  was  one  of  the  biggest  accounting  firms 
in  the  world.  Everybody  knows  that  if  they’ve 
ever  done  anything  with  accounting.  They  had 
offices  all  over  the  world,  and  it  was  a  very  big 
firm.  I  worked  for  them  in  Minneapolis  and  in 
Chicago  and  in  San  Jose,  California. 

And  when  yon  worked  for  diem,  did  die  kind  of 
work  you  did  provide  you  widi  diis  global  per¬ 
spective  that  they  had? 

No,  not  at  all.  Quite  the  opposite.  No,  the 
global  perspective  I  got  was  by  traveling  around 
and  realizing  that’s  what  I  like  to  do,  which  got 
me  into  anthropology.  One  of  the  attractive 
things  about  accounting,  at  least  as  I  saw  it,  the 
global  perspective,  is,  well,  I  could  go  work  some¬ 
where  else  in  the  world.  They  had  offices  every¬ 
where.  So  that  part  was  somewhat  attractive. 
But  the  mini  social  phenomena  was  the  work 
that  was  being  done  and  the  fact  that  the  people 
who  were  doing  it  were  so  incredibly  unhappy. 
See,  that’s  what  I’m  talking  about,  to  say  that, 
"Hey,  what  am  I  getting  out  of  this?  Well,  I  have 
to  do  it  to  earn  money  to  support  my  children.  I 
hate  what  I’m  doing,  but  that’s  my  life." 

So  it  was  your  exposure  to  the  worker  bees. 

Oh,  yes.  I  thought  the  work  itself,  which  was 
tedious  and  not  very  enchanting,  at  least  had 
possibilities.  But  nobody  else  saw  it  who  was,  in 
fact,  in  it,  so  why  should  I  do  it?  And  actually, 
one  of  my  best  friends  went  on,  and  I  think  he 
probably  had  the  good  life  and  wanted  to  do  that. 
I  think  it’s  fine.  I  mean,  I  didn’t  think  there  was 
anything  wrong  with  being  a  public  accountant. 
But  the  public  accountants  did,  those  who  were 
caught  up  in  the  everyday  grind  of  it.  I  think 
those  who  were  talented  went  on  to  be  partners 
and  heads  of  the  company,  and  as  with  all  cor¬ 
porations,  the  people  at  the  head  are  just  fine. 
It’s  everybody  else  who  finds  it  a  bit  tedious,  and 
the  kind  of  dependency  they  have  on  the  people 
who  are  in  authority  is  what,  I  think,  was  dissat¬ 
isfying  to  many.  So  I  realized  early  on  I  wanted 


to  be  my  own  boss,  and  I  didn’t  like  authority. 
And  clearly  I  was  getting  away  from  my  own 
parents  and  the  kind  of  workaday  world  that  I 
saw. 

Were  your  sisters  and  brothers  part  of  that?  Did 
you  feel  their  presence  in  terms  of  wanting  to 
get  away  from  people  knowing  what  you  were 
doing  all  the  time  and  telling  you  what  to  do?  I 
guess  what  I’m  asking  is  the  fact  that  you  were 
the  youngest,  did  that  add  to  this? 

It  helped  a  lot,  because  my  brother  went  into 
the  business  with  my  father.  I  used  to  spend  some 
time  working  in  the  factory,  so  I  learned  early 
on,  that’s  not  for  me.  So  that  was  very  helpful, 
being  the  last  one. 

Well,  yes,  because  it  must  have  also  relieved  the 
pressure  from  you  to  do  that.  The  expectations 
would  have  been  higher,  would  they  not? 

Well,  my  parents  never  had  the  desire  for 
any  of  us  to  go  into  the  business.  It  was  my 
brother  who  decided  he  wanted  to  be  a  busi¬ 
nessman,  and  therefore,  why  not  be  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  that,  in  fact,  he  was  a  part  of,  rather  than 
to  work  for  somebody  else.  Little  did  he  know — 
or  maybe  he  did  know — how  awful  it  was  work¬ 
ing  for  my  father.  I  mean,  my  father  was  this 
impossible  person,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  to  work 
with.  So  that  also  helped  me  make  the  decision 
that  I  did,  and  there  was  no  pressure  from  my 
family  to  go  into  the  business. 

But  I  obviously  went  into  accounting  because 
that  was  something  they  could  understand,  and 
I  didn’t  know  what  I  wanted  to  do  anyway.  And 
it  did  allow  me  to  get  through  college  without 
knowing  what  it  was  I  was  particularly  interested 
in,  and  then  to  conclude  college  knowing  that’s 
not  what  I  wanted  to  do,  rather  than  spend  a 
year  or  two  after  that  discovering  it. 

And  so  if  it  was  a  five  year  program,  when  did 
you  finish  ? 

Nineteen  fifty-four. 

And  then  what  did  you  do ? 

Then  I  went  to  Northwestern. 
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How  did  you  get  to  Northwestern? 

Well,  I  applied,  obviously,  but  in  my  senior 
year,  I  finally  took  an  anthropology  class.  An¬ 
thropology  was  not  offered  at  Antioch  until  my 
senior  year.  Despite  that,  people  went  on  into 
anthropology.  For  example,  Clifford  Geertz  was 
there. 

At  Antioch? 

Yes,  and  he  was  graduating  when  I  came  in. 
He  was  a  senior  when  I  was  a  first-year  student. 
He  was  quite  renowned,  actually,  at  Antioch  as 
being  extremely  brilliant  and  extremely  differ¬ 
ent. 

As  a  student? 

Yes.  But  he  had  majored,  I  think,  in  philoso¬ 
phy  and  then  eventually  went  on  into  anthro¬ 
pology.  So  we  had,  actually,  a  number  of  ...  . 

So  was  that  class  like  a  seminar  because  it  was 
a  senior-level  class?  It  wasn’t  your  standard 
"Anthro  101,"  I  take  it,  or  was  it? 

Well,  I  think  most  classes  were  pretty  small 
by  the  time  you  got  to  be  a  senior  at  Antioch.  In 
fact,  I  think  they  were  all  fairly  small.  So  in  that 
sense,  it  was  like  a  seminar.  But  the  person  that 
was  teaching  it  was  a  linguist,  and  he  wasn’t  par¬ 
ticularly  stimulating  or  charismatic.  I  certainly 
didn’t  go  into  anthropology  because  of  him. 
Though  he’s  a  decent  fellow,  if  you  asked  me 
who  got  me  into  anthropology,  I  wouldn’t  say 
that  he  did. 

But  what  about  the  subject  matter? 

What  happened  was  that,  having  done  the 
accounting  thing  and,  I  suppose,  having  talked 
with  people,  I  realized  that  I  wanted  to  work 
with  people  and  not  with  things.  That  is,  while  I 
suppose  I  was  fairly  good  in  math  and  in  num¬ 
bers  .  .  .  and  I  still  do  my  own  accounting,  I  do 
my  own  income  tax  returns.  I  still  find  some 
desire  to  do  that  kind  of  thing.  I  don’t  find  any¬ 
thing  offensive  about  it.  Some  people  can’t  stand 
it.  It’s  a  challenge  to  me.  So  that  part  was  there. 
I  just  didn’t  want  to  do  it  as  a  life’s  work.  In  think¬ 
ing  about  what  I  wanted  to  do,  I  thought  of  the 


social  sciences.  In  1954,  unless  you  had  majored 
in  sociology  or  you  had  majored  in  psychology, 
as  far  as  I  understood  it,  it  was  very  difficult  to 
get  into  graduate  school.  They  wanted  you  to 
have  majored  in  it. 

But  did  you  have  classes  in  psychology? 

Oh,  yes. 

Yes,  because  there’s  certainly  a  thread  that  runs 
through  your  research. 

Right.  And  sociology — in  fact,  I  had  a  semi¬ 
nar  with  somebody  that  became  quite  a  promi¬ 
nent  sociologist  at  Saint  Louis.  He’s  now  dead, 
but  he  was  a  theorist  who  gained  quite  a  deal  of 
prominence.  So  I’d  had  sociology,  and  I’d  had 
psychology.  I  think  I  would  have  gone  into  psy¬ 
chology  if  I  could  have. 

When  you  say  if  you  could  have,  was  it  that 
you  were  just  too  far  behind? 

Well,  I  didn’t  have  a  major.  I  couldn’t  have 
gotten  one  together  and  graduated,  since  I  had 
taken  so  much  accounting.  So  that’s  how  I  got 
to  anthropology,  pretty  much  by  default. 

It’s  amazing  how  often  I’ve  heard  that,  by  the 
way.  [laughter] 

Well,  anthropology  has  always  been  a  gradu¬ 
ate  subject  for  the  most  part.  It’s  only  in  the  last 
twenty  years  that  it’s  become  such  a  popular 
undergraduate  major.  I  remember  writing  my  ap¬ 
plication  to  Northwestern  saying  the  only  thing 
in  common  between  accounting  and  anthropol¬ 
ogy  was  they  both  begin  with  "A".  And  I  think 
that’s  why  Ilerskovits  admitted  me.  He  thought 
that  was  very  funny.  Because  I  didn’t  have  much 
other  background  to  speak  of  that  would  have 
allowed  me  in. 

So  were  you  admitted  to  the  Anthropology  De¬ 
partment  or  to  the  African  studies  program? 

The  Department  of  Anthropology. 

OK.  And  there  is  a  distinction  between  those 
two? 
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Not  at  that  time.  You  had  to  be  admitted  to 
a  department.  The  program  didn’t  have  any  de¬ 
grees.  You  were  admitted  into  political  science 
or  sociology  or  psychology,  and  then,  in  effect, 
the  program  was  kind  of  an  umbrella  organiza¬ 
tion.  At  that  time,  the  major  figures  were 
Herskovits  and  Bascom,  and  the  anthropologists 
were  the  ones  who  were  dominant  in  there. 
There  were  people  from  political  science 
and  .... 

What  drew  you  specifically  to  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  program? 

I  think  the  fellow  who  was  teaching  anthro¬ 
pology  just  mentioned  Northwestern.  I’m  not 
even  sure  I  knew  they  had  a  program,  [laugh¬ 
ter]  Well,  maybe  I  did.  Maybe  I  was  always  in¬ 
terested  in  Africa.  I  think  probably  I  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  black  Americans,  partly  from  having 
grown  up  in  an  all-white  community,  perhaps 
having  been  from  a  minority  population  myself. 
But  I  know  at  Antioch  I  had  very  good  friends 
who  were  blacks,  and  I  found  the  Afro-Ameri¬ 
can  culture,  as  it  was  being  expressed  in  music 
and  so  on,  very  appealing.  So  it  could  very  well 
have  been  the  Africa  part  that  drew  me  to  North¬ 
western.  I  don’t  think  I  applied  to  that  many 
anthropology  departments. 

Did  you  consciously  want  to  get  to  an  even 
larger  urban  setting?  Was  that  part  of  your 
motivation? 

Well,  not  particularly.  I  had  been  to  Detroit 
and  to  Chicago  and  New  York  during  the  Antioch 
thing,  and  some  of  the  experiences  I  had  there 
were  extremely  isolating.  I  think  I  went  through 
a  kind  of  personal  catharsis  of  sorts.  That  desire 
to  discover  myself,  be  alone,  not  be  known  by 
anything  other  than  your  own  identity — once 
you  do  it,  you  discover  how  lonely  you  can  be. 
So  it  wasn’t  the  most  rewarding  experience.  In 
fact,  I’m  surprised  that  it  didn’t  drive  me  back 
into  some  humdrum  local  activity. 

Despite  all  that,  I  still  wanted  to  travel,  I  still 
wanted  to  go  and  eventually  become  an  anthro¬ 
pologist.  I  think  the  kind  of  work  experiences  I 
had  at  Antioch  were  the  best  preparation  for 
anthropological  fieldwork. 


Because  you  were  put  in  the  midst  of  people 
you  had  nothing  in  common  with. 

Well,  I  had  to  make  my  own  way,  and  I  was 
made  independent.  As  I  said  before,  I  was  seek¬ 
ing  authority  over  my  own  life.  I  had  responsi¬ 
bility  for  it.  And  having  to  go  to  a  brand  new 
community  and  find  your  own  place  to  live  and 
exist  was  a  very,  very  unnerving  experience. 

Well,  and  it  sounds,  too,  like  you  might  have 
been,  very  early,  interested  in  figuring  out  how 
things  work,  why  they  work. 

Oh,  yes.  I  was  certainly  curious.  That  comes 
from  the  daydreaming  part.  But  I  was  curious.  I 
wanted  to  travel. 

When  you  say  you  wanted  to  travel,  give  me  an 
example.  How  far  did  you  want  to  go?  Had  you 
already  decided  you  wanted  to  travel  to  far 
away  places? 

Yes.  I  think  I  was  reading  a  lot.  By  then,  I 
had  discovered  literature.  I  think  I  wanted  to 
see  the  places  that  I  had  then  heard  about. 

Besides  A  frica,  were  there  other  places?  You  say 
now  you're  not  even  sure  it  was  necessarily  that 
you  were  drawn  specifically  to  Africa — more, 
perhaps,  an  interest  in  black  America.  But  were 
there  other  places  that  you  can  remember  that 
you  really  wanted  to  see? 

Oh,  I  think  I  wanted  to  see  every  place.  And 
when  I  went  to  Africa,  I  made  sure  I  stopped  in 
Europe,  for  example,  and  traveled  through  Eu¬ 
rope.  I’ve  certainly  done  a  lot  of  traveling  since 
then. 

Did  you  apply  to  any  other  anthropology 
schools  besides  Northwestern? 

I  think  I  applied  to  Harvard.  I  didn’t  get  into 
Harvard.  And  I  don’t  remember  any  place  else.  I 
might  have.  Harvard  wasn’t  impressed  with  my 
"A". 

Well,  thank  goodness  that  Herskovits  was! 
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Yes,  well,  I  think  he  was  willing  to  give  me  a 
chance.  I  think,  also,  the  fact  that  my  family 
was  willing  to  support  me  for  that  first  year,  since 
they  didn’t  give  me  a  scholarship  to  go  there, 
allowed  me  to  do  it.  And  that  probably  induced 
Northwestern  to  have  me,  since  they  weren’t  put¬ 
ting  out  any  money.  After  that,  I  was  able  to  be 
funded  through  Northwestern.  But  I  think  he  did 
give  me  a  chance  and  that  I  was  able  to  take 
care  of  myself. 

So  was  the  scholastic  atmosphere — and  I’m  not 
talking  about  it  because  you  were  in  graduate 
school — was  there  a  marked  difference  between 
the  school  experience  at  Northwestern  and 
Antioch?  Was  the  character  of  the  school  differ¬ 
ent? 

Well,  in  some  ways  I  do  recall  thinking  that 
Antioch  was  a  lot  more  advanced  than  North¬ 
western.  The  classroom  setting  was  more  active. 
Northwestern  had  the  lecturing  format,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  Antioch,  in  many  ways,  was 
beyond  that.  Not  that  lecturing  wasn’t  appropri¬ 
ate,  but  it  just  ....  And  the  students  were  a  lot 
more  with  it,  I  think,  than  I  initially  found  at 
Northwestern.  Certainly  as  time  went  on,  the 
seminars  at  Northwestern  clearly  became  a  dif¬ 
ferent  order  of  quality.  But  I  think  when  I  first 
got  there,  that  was  my  impression. 

When  you  were  an  undergraduate  at  Antioch, 
did  you  have  much  consistent  contact  with  stu¬ 
dents  from  other  colleges?  Or  was  it  pretty 
much  the  Antioch  community  that  you  figure 
nurtured  you? 

I’m  just  saying  at  Yellow  Springs  that  was 
certainly  the  case,  because  there  were  no  other 
schools.  But  once  we  went  out  there  a  lot  on 
our  travels  .... 

I’m  sure  that  made  a  difference. 

Well,  it  did,  but  your  question’s  relevant, 
whether  you  meant  it  or  not.  And  that  is,  there 
was  a  notion  that  Antioch  sometimes  created 
its  little  Antiochs,  in  New  York  and  Chicago  and 
so  on,  so  that  the  students  there  would  hang  out 
together.  And  my  intention  was  not  to  do  that.  I 
often  went  by  myself  and  found  .... 


On  purpose.  I  mean,  you  were  seeking  .... 

Yes,  for  the  most  part.  It’s  like  you  find  now, 
as  I  understand  it,  people  graduate  from  colleges 
northeast.  They  go  to  New  York  City,  and  they 
continue  their  fraternities  and  sororities  in  some 
respects.  Antioch,  I  think,  did  that  in  some  ways. 
You’d  hang  out  together,  you’d  room  together  at 
these  places.  And  I  think  my  first  job  that  I  went 
out  to,  there  were  no  other  Antiochians  there.  I 
was  teaching  tennis  in  St.  Petersburg — I  think 
that  was  my  first  job.  So  there  was  nobody  else 
there,  and  I  had  to  make  my  own  way. 

Teaching  tennis  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida? 

Yes.  Another  job  I  had  that  I  remember  so 
well  was  selling  ties  in  a  department  store  in 
Detroit.  That  was  another  exciting  moment, 
[laughter]  It’s  funny  to  think  back  at  those  times, 
but  it  was  not  always  fun,  I’ll  tell  you  that.  Espe¬ 
cially  the  San  Jose  experience.  That  was  really 
a  defining  moment  for  me,  I  think.  I  got  sick 
and  delirious.  I  must  have  had  a  fever,  and  by 
the  time  I  came  out  of  it,  I  knew  that  I  didn’t 
want  to  be  an  accountant,  [laughter]  And  there, 
I  was  really  isolated,  I  felt. 

Was  that  the  only  time  you’d  been  West? 

It  may  have  been  the  first  time. 

Gan  you  characterize  that  experience  in  terms 
of  having  impressions  about  this  being  the  West 
or  this  being  California,  or,  "Gee,  these  people 
are  different"? 

I  thought  the  weather  was  great,  [laughter] 
I  had  never  experienced  such  a  lovely  winter. 

But  nothing  struck  you  about  the  culture  or  the 
way  people  talked  or  acted? 

Everybody  was  transplanted,  for  the  most 
part,  from  somewhere  else  anyway.  I  used  to  go 
to  San  Francisco,  I  think,  every  weekend  from 
San  Jose.  San  Jose,  at  that  time,  was  a  very 
sleepy  little  town. 

Now,  San  Francisco,  this  would  have  been  in 
the  early  1950s,  right? 
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Right.  Oh,  that  was  a  jumping  place.  So  I 
used  to  go  there  almost  every  weekend. 

Was  music  a  big  thing? 

Yes.  I  used  to  like  jazz  at  that  time. 

You  don’t  now? 

Not  particularly. 

[laughter]  Like  accounting. 

Well,  some  people  certainly  still  like  it.  I  just 
don’t  particularly  go  for  it.  I  used  to  like  it  a  lot. 
Or  maybe  it  was  just  the  nightclubs  I  liked.  I 
don’t  know. 

Well,  I  think  it  certainly  generates  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  being  somewhere  and  doing  something 
that  is  out  of  the  mainstream.  I  mean,  jazz  clubs 
in  the  1 950s,  I  think,  were  different  than  listen¬ 
ing  and  liking  jazz  now. 

Really? 

I  think.  There  weren’t  a  lot  of  people  like  you  in 
the  places  you  went  to  listen  to  the  music,  or 
was  that  even  relevant? 

Well,  I  think  where  I  went  to  listen  to  the 
music,  I  wasn’t  particularly  different  than  any¬ 
body  else.  There  were  lots  of  people.  In  New  York 
I  know  I  used  to  go  to  the  Blue  Note,  or  was  that 
in  Chicago?  Again,  these  were  very  multiracial 
clubs,  and  I  think  that  was  probably  appealing. 
But  I  was  certainly  different  in  the  office  work¬ 
ing  at  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell.  And  I’d  talk  with 
the  people  who  I  described  before.  They  were 
all  fantasizing  through  my  life.  Not  that  I  was 
doing  anything,  but  they  were  always  wonder¬ 
ing  how  I  would  end  up,  because  I  guess  I  must 
have  projected  to  them  that  I  thought  ...  it  must 
have  been  sort  of  sad  to  live  like  that.  And  I  hon¬ 
estly  don’t  have  any  notion  of  what  I  was  like, 
except  as  how  it  might  have  been  reflected  in 
them.  All  I  can  remember  is  they’re  saying  they 
were  really  curious  to  see  how  I  would  end  up. 
So  I  ended  up  as  an  anthropologist. 


Are  you  in  touch  with  any  people  that  you  knew 
in  Antioch?  Have  you  maintained  any  of  those 
relationships? 

Funny  you  should  mention  that,  because  two 
years  ago,  I  get  this  e-mail  from  this  fellow  who 
stayed  in  accounting  who  had  been  my  room¬ 
mate  in  my  senior  year.  lie  stayed  in  account¬ 
ing,  and  I  was  very  friendly  with  him  when  we 
were  roommates.  I  was  best  man  at  his  wed¬ 
ding.  I  think  he  married  at  the  time  he  gradu¬ 
ated.  Never  saw  him  or  talked  to  him  again  until 
I  get  this  e-mail.  lie  had  gone  to  Minneapolis  to 
be  a  partner  in  this  big  accounting  firm  and  then 
had  retired  to  Texas,  because  I  think  their  chil¬ 
dren  were  living  there.  Still  married  to  the  same 
woman,  which  was  quite  extraordinary.  So  he 
e-mails  me,  just  out  of  the  blue. 

They  found  my  address  and  had  talked  about 
coming  to  visit  in  their  MRV  or  MVR,  whatever 
those  motor  vans  are.  So  I  said  that  would  be 
great.  Then  about  six  months  later,  his  wife  had 
cancer,  I  guess,  of  a  very  serious  nature.  Last  I 
heard,  she  had  recovered,  but  that’s  about  the 
only  contact  I  had  with  anybody  who  I  knew  at 
Antioch.  Turns  out  that  friends  of  ours  here  ac¬ 
tually  graduated  from  Antioch  some  years  after 
I  had  left,  so  we  occasionally  talk  about  Antioch. 
But  that’s  the  only  one  I  knew.  And  I  have  no 
desire  to  go  back  to  alumni  reunions. 

I  got  out  of  Antioch,  I  think,  what  was  very 
important  in  my  own  life,  and  I  think  it  was  an 
important  time.  But  having  experienced  one  re¬ 
union — I  went  back  to  my  high  school  reunion — 
that  was  such  a  disaster.  It  was  really  an  awful 
thing  to  do.  So  I  will  never  go  to  another  class 
reunion. 

But  you  just  went  out  of  curiosity? 

No.  My  wife  at  that  time  wanted  to  go;  she 
was  encouraging  me  to  go. 

Oh,  encouraging  you  to  go.  This  wasn’t  her  high 
school? 

No,  not  at  all.  But  somehow,  she  was  curi¬ 
ous  to  know.  So  she  satisfied  her  curiosity, 
[laughter]  But  I  wasn’t  particularly  curious. 
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So  now,  you’re  at  Northwestern,  and  Evanston, 
at  this  time,  is  a  conservative  town  with  a  uni¬ 
versity  sitting  in  the  middle  of  it? 

When  you’re  in  college,  it  doesn’t  matter 
where  you’re  at.  Just  like  at  Antioch,  you 
couldn’t  find  a  smaller  school  in  the  middle  of 
nowhere,  and  there,  we  obviously  knew  the  en¬ 
vironment.  I  think  I  spent  my  life — I  guess  I  need 
to  say  this,  too — at  Antioch  at  a  bar.  [laughter] 
We  think  about  a  misspent  youth.  It  was  part  of 
my  getting  away  and,  I  guess,  leaving  what  had 
been  my  early  life.  But  there  was  a  bar  that  was 
run  by  a  black  couple,  and  so  that  also  was  part 
of  this  interracial  thing.  We  used  to  go  there  al¬ 
most  every  night.  I  don’t  know  how  I  ever  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Antioch.  I  think  that’s  why  I  stayed  in 
accounting,  because  if  I  had  shifted  to  anything 
else,  I  would  have  been  out  of  there. 

[laughter]  You  coidd  do  it. 

But  I  managed  to  hang  on.  The  dropout  rate 
at  Antioch  was  enormous,  actually.  They  didn’t 
have  fraternities  or  sororities.  They  had  what 
they  called  living  dorms  of  twenty  students.  I 
think  the  dropout  must  have  been  at  least  25 
percent.  So  it  wasn’t  for  everybody. 

And  somehow  I  survived,  despite  that.  But 
when  I  got  to  Northwestern,  I  mean,  Evanston 
was  over  there.  Chicago  was  more  available  in 
some  respects.  Nothing  was  going  on  at  North¬ 
western.  That’s  a  dry  town  in  addition,  Evanston. 

Oh,  that’s  right.  Church  on  every  corner,  right. 

So  Evanston,  without  the  church,  it’s  just 
an  ordinance.  You  couldn’t  drink.  I  think  there 
was  more  liquor  sold  across  the  border.  It  was 
so  hypocritical;  Evanston  certainly  was  not  a  dry 
town. 

But  was  Northwestern,  in  those  years,  a  very 
well-integrated  school? 

Oh,  yes.  Especially  the  Department  of  An¬ 
thropology.  It  was  really  quite  famous  for  what 
Herskovits  had  done,  and  he  was  a  well-known 
person  in  the  black  community  as  an  activist. 
And  the  African  program  .... 


Did  you  know  this  when  you  applied  there?  Did 
you  know  about  his  reputation? 

No,  no. 

So  this  was  almost  blind  luck,  wasn’t  it? 

Yes.  That’s  the  way  I  look  back  on  my  life. 
It’s  very  lucky. 

It’s  interesting  to  me,  from  my  perspective,  that 
that  aspect  of  having  met  black  people  at  a  time 
when  you’re  seeking  kind  of  a  different  identity 
would  have  that  big  an  impact,  or  was  it  just 
something  that  continues  to  draw  you  as  a 
value  in  itself,  to  be  in  a  multicultural,  multi¬ 
racial  situation?  Is  that  fair  to  say? 

Yes,  yes. 

You  get  the  whole  package,  don’t  you?  You  get 
the  music  and  everything. 

I  was  just  going  to  say  that.  I  don’t  think  it 
was  the  skin  color  as  much  as  a  style  of  social 
interaction,  the  music  especially.  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  music  doesn’t  particularly  turn  me  on.  Chi¬ 
nese  music  doesn’t  particularly  turn  me  on.  So 
that’s  totally  beyond  reason,  or  why  this  or  that. 
So,  just  in  your  genes,  whether  you  go  with  the 
music  or  not. 

We  were  going  to  discuss  what  the  faculty 
makeup  was  at  Northwestern. 

All  right.  There  were  three  real  academic 
nodes,  I  think,  at  Northwestern.  One  obviously 
the  faculty,  the  Anthropology  Department  fac¬ 
ulty.  There  were  only  five  faculty  members. 
When  I  think  about  how  small  it  was  and  how 
much  got  done  there  in  comparison  with  uni¬ 
versities  today,  where  if  you  don’t  have  ten  or 
fifteen  faculty,  you  can’t  give  a 
program  ....  They  were  giving  a  Ph.D.  program 
with  five  people. 

So  you  had  Herskovits  and  Bascom  and  Alan 
Merriam,  who  are  the  three  kind  of  Africanists. 
And  then  Francis  Hsu,  who  was  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  anthropologist  and  China.  And,  oh,  what’s 
his  name?  The  Native  American  linguist.  Dozier. 
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So  those  were  the  five  that  were  there,  and  that 
was  one  node. 

The  other  one  was  the  African  program, 
which  involved  lots  of  seminars  and  interdisci¬ 
plinary  emphasis  and  people  coming  and  going. 
And  the  third  one  was  Anthro  House.  That’s 
where  a  number  of  anthro  graduate  students 
lived  and  where  Warren  reined,  [laughter]  And 
those  three,  I  think,  intertwined  with  each  other 
and  were  very  important. 

One  of  the  sort  of  epigrams  I  took  away  from 
there,  which  I  say  to  our  graduate  students  year 
in  and  year  out  is,  "It  doesn’t  matter  who  the 
faculty  are.  What  you’ll  really  remember  is  your 
fellow  graduate  students,  and  they’re  the  ones 
who  really  are  most,  probably,  important  in  your 
development  and  what  you’ll  remember  the  most 
when  you’ve  left.  And  we’re  just  here  to  make 
sure  we  don’t  do  anything  too  bad  to  you  so  that 
we  interrupt  your  academic  careers." 

I  think  to  some  extent  that  was  true,  except 
Herskovits  was  a  very  domineering,  dominant 
person.  But  like  being  the  fourth  child  in  my 
family,  by  the  time  I  got  to  Northwestern,  he 
apparently  had  mellowed.  And  that’s  what  I 
heard  from  previous  generations  of  students,  so 
that  while  he  was  still  very  much  involved  in 
establishing  his  own  kind  of  name  in  the  profes¬ 
sion  and  getting  out  from  under  his  own  Boasian 
parental  domination,  I  guess  with  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  Man  and  His  Works ,  he  had  done  it. 
So  by  the  time  I  arrived,  he  was  somewhat  more 
mellow  than  I  heard  he  had  been  in  the  past. 

And  from  students  who  had  been  there  be¬ 
fore,  I  think  some  of  the  advanced  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  were  very  ...  I  wouldn’t  say  antagonistic, 
but  they  had  a  real  kind  of  difficulty,  which  I 
didn’t  particularly  experience.  I  think  I  was  just 
scared  of  him,  so  I  stayed  out  of  his  way  for  the 
most  part,  [laughter] 

But  thinking  back  and  looking  at  it,  it  must 
have  been  fairly  consistent  with  my  being  apart 
from  the  world,  that  I  didn’t  see  myself — I’m 
sure,  others  didn’t  see  me — as  being  part  of  what 
was  going  on.  I  used  to  go  to  Anthro  House. 

So  you  didn’t  live  there? 

No,  I  didn’t  live  there,  but  I  dropped  in.  I 
certainly  felt  welcome,  but  I  didn’t  feel  I  was 
part  of  the  group,  particularly.  I  think  I  was  more 


observing  it  than  participating  in  it.  But  I  felt 
very  influenced  by  it  in  many  ways.  I  think  the 
people  who  I  looked  to  and  admired  and  got  a 
lot  out  of  being  with,  were  people  who  were 
there.  And  they  were  generally  ahead  of  me, 
people  like  Warren,  who  at  that  time,  I  think, 
when  I  first  arrived,  was  taking  his  prelims, 
maybe. 

So  it  was  a  very  organized  and  very  intellec¬ 
tually  active  time.  And  there  was  a  lot,  I  think, 
that  I  just  sort  of  got  by  osmosis,  of  the  compe¬ 
tition  that  might  be  said  to  be  between  what  the 
advanced  graduate  students  and  Herskovits  were 
doing.  There  was  a  lot  of  that  sort  of  thing.  But 
my  own,  more  or  less,  contemporaries  and  the 
people  who  I  was  most  close  to  were  Jim 
Fernandez  and  Igor  Kopytoff.  So  those  were  the 
people  that  I  remember  as  being  the  closest  to. 
And  then  Warren  and  Norman  [Scotch]  and  Pete 
and  others — Arthur  Tuden — they  were  all  kind 
of  a  generation  ahead  of  me. 

But  there  was  a  lot  of  interaction  that  went 
on,  and  I  have  very  fond  memories  of  graduate 
school.  I  think  I  was  finally  in  an  academic  area 
that  I  enjoyed  being  in.  And  it  was  a  very  exhila¬ 
rating  time.  People  were  going  and  coming  from 
the  field.  And  with  the  African  program  bringing 
in  people,  it  was  all  there.  So  that  part,  I  re¬ 
member  very  clearly  as  being  .... 

The  part  that  you  mentioned  before,  which 
you  get  sort  of  on  reflection,  is  that  we  never 
were  taught  what  to  do,  which  I  think  was  quite 
true,  but  I  think  everybody’s  somewhat  critical 
of  the  training  that  they  receive.  Certainly,  it 
was  characteristic  of  a  Boasian  tradition  not  to 
have  a  "field  methods"  course.  We  have  three  of 
them  now  in  my  department.  There  are  more 
field  methods  than  one  could  imagine.  But  I’m 
not  sure  that  the  quality  of  the  fieldwork  is  any 
better  than  what  we  experienced. 

Well,  I  don’t  know  about  the  program  here,  but 
overall,  it  seems  to  me  that  maybe  one  reason 
you  have  to  have  more  field  methods  now  is 
because  people  are  doing  shorter-term  field¬ 
work.  You  don’t  have  the  luxury  of  immersion. 

Well,  that’s  possible,  but  I  also  think  that  the 
whole  fieldwork  activity  has  become  theorized — 
this  whole  notion  that,  with  Geertz  and  with  this 
whole  business  of  writing  as  being  the  impor- 
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tant  part,  the  narrative  and  treating,  actually, 
fieldwork  as  you  would  a  text.  That  whole  kind 
of  movement,  I  think,  is  what  has  made  us  very 
reflective  about  the  fieldwork  experience  itself, 
so  that  the  kind  of  methodology  involved  in  your 
fieldwork  has  been  put  up  front,  because  we  have 
this  tension  between:  are  we  scientists  in  the 
field  doing  a  certain  kind  of  research  which  is 
objectified,  versus  the  narrative  approach  and 
the  thick  description  of  it  as  well.  Once  you  get 
into  that  discussion,  then  you  have  to  start  be¬ 
ing  very  conscious  of  the  kind  of  methodology 
you’re  doing  instead  of  what  we  were  taught, 
which  is  make  sure  you  wear  mosquito  boots, 
and  you  just  do  it.  That’s  all. 

I  think  that  there  is  a  middle  ground.  I  do 
think  that  it  would  have  been  very  useful  to  have 
been  taught  some  more  about  how  to  do  it,  in  a 
way. 

And  can  you  give  me  some  examples  o  f  the  kinds 
of  information  that  would  have  been  good  to 
have,  in  terms  of  just  very  mundane  technique, 
perhaps?  How  does  someone  take  notes?  When 
do  you  take  notes? 

Well,  I  think  we  all  were  taught  to  take  notes, 
and  I  think  we  were  all  taught  that  we  should 
make  copies  of  our  notes  and  send  them  back, 
because  they  might  get  lost.  That  part  I  do  re¬ 
member.  But  I  don’t  really  remember  much  dis¬ 
cussion  about,  say,  kinship.  I  know  we  had  kin¬ 
ship  courses.  Maybe  we  worked  on  it,  and  I  just 
wasn’t  paying  enough  attention  or  something. 

You  mean  how  to  actually  document  that? 

Yes.  And  actually  how  to  interview.  I  think 
the  biggest  failing — and  this,  in  fact,  is  the  most 
difficult — is  how  do  you  really  ask  questions  that 
will  give  you  data  that  allows  you  to  go  back  and 
do  an  analysis  that  produces  a  published  work. 
And  it’s  a  very  difficult  thing  to  teach,  but  it’s 
critical  to,  really,  the  whole  research  endeavor. 
And  what  we  were  finding,  as  we  find  consis¬ 
tently,  is  people  come  back  with  reams  of  notes, 
and  then,  "What  do  I  do?" 

So  I  think  that’s  what  is  meant  by  method¬ 
ology.  It’s  not  just  how  do  you  ask  a  question, 
but  what  is  the  question?  And  how  does  the  ques¬ 
tion  relate  to,  really,  your  topic  or  your  hypoth¬ 
esis  or  whatever  it  is  you’re  trying  to  demon¬ 


strate?  And  there  was  very  little  discussion  about 
that,  in  my  memory  of  it. 

Well,  was  it  still  harking  back  to  the  days  of 
descriptive  .  .  .  ? 

Not  really,  because  you  couldn’t  just  do  a 
descriptive  thesis.  I  mean,  you  were  well  aware 
that  you  had  to  have  a  problem,  and  Herskovits 
was  heavy  into  problems.  lie  would  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  field  was  a  scientific  labora¬ 
tory.  Well,  if  you  have  a  laboratory,  then  you 
have  a  question  that  you  want  to  test  in  the  labo¬ 
ratory.  So  he  wasn’t  into  just  going  out  there 
and  describing,  to  do  another  ethnography. 

And  people  were  going  out  and  looking  for 
Africanisms,  but  his  theory,  as  so  many  people 
have  pointed  out,  was  not  of  the  sort  that  al¬ 
lowed  one  to  go  and,  in  fact,  know  what  the  hell 
you  were  doing  in  relation  to  anything,  because 
it  wasn’t  clear  what  the  theory  was,  except  a 
kind  of  a  general  feeling  that  there  were  para¬ 
doxes.  Culture  was  continuous,  but  it  was  not. 
And  there  were  all  of  these  kinds  of  things,  which 
I  think  were  very  intellectually  stimulating  and, 
in  fact,  did  do  the  right  thing,  which  was  to 
stimulate  our  curiosity. 

Well,  speaking  of  methodology,  the  one  thing 
that  he  did  that  we  were  not  really  aware  of,  I 
think,  at  the  time,  but  which  was  so  significant, 
was  to  make  us  appreciative  of  the  governmen¬ 
tal  and  other  kinds  of  niceties,  courtesies,  that 
go  into  doing  fieldwork.  To  this  day,  you  still  meet 
people  who  think,  "Hey,  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
there  just  for  us  Americans  to  go  out  and  use 
them  to  do  our  research."  Or  the  Native  Ameri¬ 
cans.  "Well,  they’re  there.  Let's  just  go."  So  I 
think  what  Herskovits  did  was  to  make  us  very 
sensitive  to  that. 

It  came  through  in  this  rather,  what  I  call, 
mishmash  of  cultural  relativism,  but  the  cultural 
relativism  as  a  kind  of  an  attitude  that  at  least 
said,  "Listen  and  be  appreciative  of  what  other 
people  have  to  say  before  you  start  condemning 
it  out  of  your  own  ethnocentric  biases."  It  was 
an  important  kind  of  methodological  approach 
to  what  we  wanted  to  do. 

And  from  what  I’ve  been  told,  also,  an  empha¬ 
sis  on  going  through  whatever  the  proper  chan¬ 
nels  are  in  country. 
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Yes,  yes. 

And  starting  at  the  top  to  get  down  to  the  field, 
rather  than  just  invading  a  field  situation. 

Well,  each  field  had  its  own  kind  of  pecu¬ 
liarities.  And,  of  course,  we  were  moving  from  a 
period  of  colonialism  to  post-colonialism.  And 
it  was  just  during  that  period  when  I  went  to 
Nigeria,  when  I  went  there,  it  was  the  last  year 
before  independence.  So  it  was  still  a  kind  of  a 
colonial  era  that  had  gone  on.  It  was  a  courtesy, 
really,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  showing  respect,  in 
a  way.  Because  I  think  Herskovits  had  seen  all 
the  arrogance.  He  was  obviously  a  pretty  arro¬ 
gant  person  himself,  but  he  was  never  arrogant 
about  that.  And  the  one  thing  we  all,  I  think, 
came  to  appreciate  was  how  much  the  Africans 
appreciated  Herskovits.  When  all  was  said  and 
done,  he  was  the  academic  figure  that  came 
through  it  all  with  a  fairly  untarnished  reputa¬ 
tion.  Anthropology  for  a  long  time  in  Africa  was 
not  a  very  acceptable  profession  that  one  would 
have,  [laughter] 

Well,  we’re  jumping  ahead  a  little  bit,  but  were 
you  also  told  to  bring  a  tuxedo  to  the  field? 

No.  As  I  say,  by  that  time  it  had  finished.  It 
was  the  end  of  that  era. 

So,  those  were  the  kind  of  leftover  stories 
that  one  had.  But  there  was  this  notion  of  bring¬ 
ing  mosquito  boots,  which,  in  fact,  turned  out 
to  be  very  useful  for  my  wife.  And  Bertha  Bascom 
gave  them  to  her  to  wear.  But  I  think  the  stories 
were  that  your  fieldwork  was  the  last  day  before 
you  went,  and  you  went  to  have  a  drink  with 
Herskovits  or  Bascom,  and  then  they  told  you 
about  fieldwork,  which  was  somewhat  apocry¬ 
phal,  I  think,  hut  probably  that’s  the  memory 
we  have  of  it.  I  think  the  courses  themselves  all 
contained  fieldwork,  as  far  as  developing  a  kind 
of  an  attitude  towards  it. 

Whs  their  guidance  as  mundane  as  whether  you 
take  a  notebook  or  note  cards  or  how  you  code 
informants  or  what  you  do? 

No.  I  don't  remember  any  of  that  stuff. 

And  on  this  topic,  what  did  you  do? 


Well,  I  took  Murdock’s  outline  of  culture,  and 
I  took  Notes  and  Queries  with  me,  which,  of 
course,  no  one  would  admit  to  doing  these  days. 
Just  because  I  had  this  horror  of  running  out  of 
questions.  You’re  interviewing  somebody,  and 
then  after  five  minutes,  especially  as  you  dis¬ 
cover  with  the  Washoe,  they  have  nothing  to 
say  to  you.  So  I  wanted  to  make  sure  I’d  have 
these  questions.  And  looking  through  there,  lo 
and  behold,  I  found  I  had  copied  all  these  ques¬ 
tions  from  this  outline  of  culture  material  so  I 
would  have  these  questions  to  ask. 

So  that  was  part  of  it.  The  other  part  was,  as 
I  said  before,  it  was  emphasized  that  the  notes 
that  you  take,  you  should  always  make  dupli¬ 
cates  and  send  them  out  in  case  they  should  be 
destroyed.  I  ended  up  taking  two  sets  of  notes, 
which  I’ve  always  done  through  my  fieldwork — 
one  sort  of  a  diary,  and  the  other  one  interviews 
and  observations.  I  must  have  gotten  that  from 
somebody.  I  mean,  I  didn’t  make  it  up  myself. 
And  I  think  things  like  dating,  the  date  that  you 
did  it. 

Were  you  comfortable  taking  notes  in  front  of 
people?  Was  that  part  of  your  expected  iden¬ 
tity?  I  guess  each  group  might  be  different. 

Well,  it  varied  a  lot  in  context,  too.  In  some 
situations,  if  you  didn’t  take  notes,  people  would 
say  you’re  not  being  serious — you’re  not  writing 
it  down.  That  was  the  ideal  situation.  In  others, 
it  would  have  been  perfectly  inappropriate  to 
start  writing  it  down.  Initially,  I  went  to  the  Niger 
delta  with  a  tape  recorder.  It  was  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds. 

Oh,  the  old  reel  to  reels,  right? 

Yes.  Once  you  get  there,  [laughter]  well,  you 
get  in  the  middle  of  the  Niger  delta,  there’s  no 
electricity  for  three  days  away.  So  I  carried  this 
enormous  thing.  It  was  really  pretty  funny.  But 
that’s  another  story  anyway. 

There  was  some  talk  about  what  kind  of 
equipment  you  should  bring,  but  I  don’t  think 
there  was  discussion  whether  you  do  it  on  note 
cards  or  not.  There  was  talk  that  you  had  to 
type  up  your  notes.  And  that  was  certainly  im¬ 
portant.  That’s  something  that  we  emphasize  at 
the  present  time,  because  you’re  not  going  to 
remember  it. 
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The  other  thing  about  tape  recording  inter¬ 
views  is  that  it’s  a  very  long  process  in  terms  of 
transcribing  it.  But  when  I  first  went  to  the  field, 
they  didn’t  have  tape  recorders  like  this.  And 
they  didn’t  run  on  little  batteries,  so  it  was  a 
whole  different  situation. 

I’ve  done  fieldwork  enough  times  over  the 
years  to  have  been  able  to  experience  these  kinds 
of  differences.  So  when  I  look  back  at  doing  field¬ 
work  with  the  Washoe,  it  was  a  whole  different 
thing  than  when  I  went  to  Africa.  Not  in  terms 
of  technology  involved,  but  as  you  know,  the 
Washoe  were  practiced  at  dealing  with  anthro¬ 
pologists,  so  you  had  to  take  out  your  notebook. 
When  I  went  to  Africa,  it  was  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  scene.  One  could  hardly  imagine  a  bigger 
contrast  than  that. 

And  then  I  had  to  learn  when  it  was  appro¬ 
priate  not  to  do  so.  But  I’m  sure  the  appropri¬ 
ateness  of  it,  we  must  have  talked  about  it  at 
Northwestern,  whether  there  was  a  regular  class 
or  not  or  how  I  learned  to  do  it. 

Well,  I  was  really  struck  by  the  idea  that  it’s 
your  fellow  students  that  have  a  big  impact.  It 
does  sound  like  a  wonderful  atmosphere — to 
have  a  place  like  Anthro  House  where  you  see 
these  people  cycling  through  who  are  getting 
ready  to  go  or  come  back. 

Well,  nine  tenths  of  it  is  all  social  drama.  It 
had  to  do  with  the  interactions  of  the  people 
there:  who  was  sleeping  with  whom  and  so  on. 
One  tenth  of  it  was  academic.  But  that’s  what 
you  remember,  the  academic  part.  And  it  was 
all  over  that  kind  of  intellectual  fervor.  People 
were  arguing  with  each  other.  I  can’t  remember 
what  it  was,  but  it  was  always  arguing  against 
Herskovits,  whether  he  was  there  or  not.  lie 
acted  as,  obviously,  the  firing  pin  of  it. 

I  think  my  recollections  of  Warren  got  a  lot 
of  his  relationship  with  Dozier  as  far  as  the  aca¬ 
demic  part  more  than,  perhaps,  with  Herskovits. 
So  I  think  people  were  getting  different  things.  I 
think,  as  I  recall,  people  didn’t  have  the  highest 
deem  of  Francis  Hsu,  but  when  I  think  about 
my  own  interests  in  psychology  and  so  on,  I 
think  I  got  a  lot  out  of  his  approach. 

It  seems  like  that’s  certainly  a  consistent  inter¬ 
est  in  the  work  that  you  have  done,  but  also 
very  early,  because  that  thing  you  wrote  up  on 


the  Washoe,  I  was  particularly  struck  by  the 
fact  that  you  had  actually  worked  with  chil¬ 
dren,  which  is  another  topic  I  really  want  to 
cover. 

Yes,  yes. 

Because  I  think  that’s  fairly  unusual,  at  least  it 
is  for  this  sample  of  anthropologists  that  I’m 
interviewing,  the  whole  business  of  working 
with  children.  In  fact,  I  think  you’re  the  only 
one. 

Really? 

Well,  I  wanted  to  get  some  notion  as  to  how  on 
earth  you  ended  up  working  with  the  Washoe, 
why  you  did  that  when  you  did. 

Oh.  Well,  the  way  I  figure  it  out,  just  by  look¬ 
ing  at  the  date  of  this  ...  I  was  there  in  1956, 
right?  I  get  to  Northwestern  in  1954.  So  in  the 
summer  of  1955, 1  believe  I  was  studying  for  my 
exams.  I  think  I  was  taking  German  or  some¬ 
thing.  So  then  in  the  summer  of  1956 — that 
would  be  after  my  second  year — thinking  about 
what  to  do  that  summer  and  knowing,  I  guess 
from  talking  to  Warren,  because  I  wasn’t  getting 
any  particular  guidance  from  the  faculty,  that 
Warren  had  this  project  that  was  ongoing.  And 
it  was  through  Warren  that  I  went  to  the  Washoe. 
I  mean,  that’s  obvious.  I  only  went  there,  though, 
not  for  any  interest  in  ...  I  know  I  went  there 
as  a  training  kind  of  thing.  On  my  own.  Long 
before  training  schools  were  the  thing  to  do.  I 
guess  Warren  encouraged  me  to  do  it.  I  didn’t 
have  anything  else  I  wanted  to  do,  and  I  think  I 
probably  felt  it  would  be  useful  for  me  to  have 
some  of  that  kind  of  fieldwork  experience,  un¬ 
like  the  fieldwork  experience  out  at  Antioch, 
which  was  not  very  directed.  So  that’s  how  I  did 
it. 

Warren  really  encouraged  me  to  go.  And  how 
I  got  the  topic  on  children  must  have  been  ear¬ 
lier,  but  it’s  been  there.  I  mean,  I’m  giving  a  pa¬ 
per  at  the  AAA  (American  Anthropological  As¬ 
sociation)  meetings  at  a  session  devoted  to  Pete 
Whiting,  and  it  was  Whiting’s  work  that  I  was 
testing  at  that  time.  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it. 
I  was  on  the  Whitings's  project  going  back  to 
Nigeria  ten  years  ago.  So  I’ve  always  had  that 
interest.  One  of  the  things  that  interested  me 
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most  in  Herskovits’s  work  was  his  emphasis  on 
inculturation  and  how,  in  fact,  culture  is  trans¬ 
mitted  from  one  generation  to  the  next.  So  the 
interest  has  obviously  been  there.  Why  I  had  it 
and  how  I  got  there,  I  don’t  know.  But  I  clearly 
brought  that  problem  with  me — from  just  look¬ 
ing  at  the  material  I  have  now — to  the  field. 

I  have  children’s  interviews  on  this  topic,  or 
adult  interviews.  I  don’t  know.  So  that  was  my 
interest,  and  I  don’t  know  what  stimulated  it  or 
how  I  got  it. 

Well,  the  paper  that  was  included  in  the  Washoe 
collection  actually  was  focused  on  aggression 
in  witchcraft,  frustration-aggression  in  witch¬ 
craft.  Sort  of  a  functional  study  of  witchcra  ft. 

Right. 

The  role  of  education  in  either  perpetuating  or 
maintaining  that  institution,  if  you  like,  was 
sort  of  a  sideline  of  that  paper.  It  was  part  of 
the  paper,  but  it  comes  out  as  one  of  the  most 
fundamentally  .  .  .  there  was  a  quality  to  those 
conclusions,  the  examples  you  used.  I  wasn’t 
really  getting  your  point  until  I  got  to  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  children  would  have  been  social¬ 
ized,  I  guess. 

Yes,  yes. 

And  then  rearing  children,  I  really  got  it  look¬ 
ing  at  it  through  that  lens.  I  wondered  if  you 
coidd  capsulize  Whiting’s  approach  or  work. 

Well,  this  is  John  Whiting  and  Dee  Whiting. 
They’re  a  couple.  And  they  taught  at  Harvard 
for  years  and  are  now  retired  for  some  time.  They 
have  been  interested  in  trying  to  integrate  psy¬ 
chological  theories  with  cultural  data.  So  they 
are  very  much  into  this  cross-cultural  testing  of 
hypothesis,  testing  Freudian  hypothesis  in  the 
cultural  context  and  so  on.  So  I  had  read  their 
work,  actually,  when  I  was  at  Northwestern.  I’m 
sure  that’s  where  I  got  this  hypothesis. 

Also,  another  thing  about  the  Northwestern 
program  is  there  was  a  lot  of  emphasis  on  inter¬ 
disciplinary  work.  You  were  encouraged  to  take 
courses  in  other  departments.  I  think  another 
influence  on  me  was  that  I  was  a  TA,  I  guess  in 
my  second  year,  for  an  innovative  course  that 
would  bring  psychology,  anthropology,  and  so¬ 


ciology  together  in  one  course,  because  it 
seemed  so  logical  that  these  interconnections 
could  be  presented.  I  know  that  some  of  the 
people  I  TA’d  with  from  the  psychology  depart¬ 
ment  ....  In  fact,  one  of  them,  I  saw  just  a 
couple  of  years  ago  who  had  been  a  student  of 
Donald  Campbell’s.  Has  that  name  come  up  at 
all? 

No,  no. 

Well,  Campbell  was  a  social  psychologist  who 
was  very  famous,  actually,  and  who  was  very 
appreciative  of  what  anthropologists  did.  I  took 
a  number  of  seminars  from  him,  and  he  and 
Ilerskovits  worked  together  on  this  perception 
project.  Well,  he  was  an  important  person,  ac¬ 
tually,  and  the  first  one  .  .  .  Siegal,  he  was  a  TA 
also  in  this  course.  That’s  where  we  first  met. 
So  in  any  case,  that  was  still  another  dimension 
to  this. 

I  think  the  Whitings  are  kind  of  like  social 
psychologists  who  are  anthropologists.  They  are 
trying  to  do  this.  And  they  put  on  this  massive 
cross-cultural  study  on  childhood  and  trying  to 
study  childhood,  develop  hypotheses  that  would 
be  very  methodologically  correct. 

Well,  applicable  across  a  broad  spectrum. 

Right,  but  unlike  a  lot  of  the  criticisms  that 
were  made  of  Margaret  Mead’s  work.  Because 
they  are  rather  intuitive  and  have  been  open  to 
a  lot  of  criticism.  The  Whitings  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  articulate  the  kind  of  methodology  in  a 
very  scientific  manner,  and  they  have  trained  a 
lot  of  people.  They  have  this  cross-cultural  study 
of  childhood,  which  studied  six  cultures,  and 
then  later  they  had  a  cross-cultural  study  of  ado¬ 
lescence. 

Now  is  this  prior  to  you  going  to  the  Washoe? 

No,  no.  This  is  all  after. 

This  is  recent,  OK. 

I’m  just  saying  that  it  all  came  back  to  roost 
on  this  thing.  But  Whiting’s  work,  I  must  have 
read  his  work  when  I  was  just  becoming  a  gradu¬ 
ate  student.  I  was  very  impressed  with  it,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  testing  various  hypotheses  about. 
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OR,  you  have  witchcraft  in  a  society.  Well,  why? 
Why  does  one  society  have  witchcraft  and  the 
other  one  doesn’t?  And  in  one  society,  the 
witches  are  males.  In  the  other  one,  they’re  fe¬ 
males.  So  that’s  where  the  function  came  in.  And 
there  was  all  this  argument  going  on  at  this  time, 
whether  this  was  aggression  that  had  to  be  re¬ 
leased  or  whether,  in  fact,  it  was  aggression  be¬ 
ing  created  by  the  beliefs  in  witchcraft. 

And  you  had  Kluckhohn’s  work  on  the  Na¬ 
vajo  witchcraft,  which  was  in  there.  So  all  of  this 
was  clearly  being  talked  about,  and  it  must  have 
been  something  that  I  found  very  stimulating. 
But  what  I  guess  I  felt  at  that  time  was  that  no¬ 
body  had  looked  at  how  it  was  really  done.  One 
talked  about  the  transmission  of  knowledge,  but 
there  wasn’t  enough  attention  being  given  to  how 
it  actually  was  done.  That’s  what  I  was  inter¬ 
ested  in,  I  think,  at  that  time. 

Well,  I  was  struck,  because  of  what  I  hear  from 
twenty  year  old  Washoe  today  about  being 
told — up  to  a  certain  age — that  there’s  an  ani¬ 
mal  that  will  get  you,  and  then,  after  that,  there 
are  certain  people.  And  what’s  very  interesting 
reading  your  early  work  is  that  it  seems  to  be 
maintaining  some  of  the  basic  characteristics 
that  you  have  described  in  terms  of  the  ambiva¬ 
lence  between  this  incredible  power  and  the  way 
people  are  acquiring  power. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  that  I  was  struck  by 
was  the  change  in  the  punishment  being  used 
on  children  from  an  earlier  time  to  that  time. 
Now,  of  course,  how  people  remember  earlier 
times,  especially  how  you  raise  children,  is  al¬ 
ways  problematic.  But  the  fact  that  they  them¬ 
selves  perceived  it  that  way,  and  then  on  the 
other  hand,  you  had,  presumably,  the  demise  of 
the  shamans,  that’s  what  I  guess  I  was  looking 
at  at  that  point,  to  see  how  those  things  con¬ 
nected  with  each  other. 

And  we  were  going  to  pick  up  on  your  details 
about  the  work  you  did  with  the  Washoe.  And 
one  of  the  topics  that  we  might  pick  up  on 
throughout  also,  is  that  you  had  described  to 
me  that  the  Washoe  were  really  practiced  infor¬ 
mants.  I  wondered  if  you  could  just  say  what 
some  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  that  phenomena 
are,  for  someone  working  particularly  on  a  fo¬ 
cused  question. 


Well,  the  positive  feature  was  to  be  able  to 
go  out  there  and  immediately  establish  contacts, 
since  Warren  had  given  me  a  list  of  names  and 
brief  descriptions  of  who’s  who.  So  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  you  can  walk  right  in  and,  within  a  day 
or  two,  start  going,  basically.  That’s  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  it,  and  also,  Bertha  Holbrook  happened 
to  be  an  extraordinary  woman.  She  was  kind  of 
a  classic,  what,  Protestant  type,  right  in  there  in 
the  midst  of  this  kind  of  drunken  brawl.  And  it 
was  a  kind  of  a  brawl,  too.  People  go  speeding 
around  in  cars  on  this  forsaken  spot  in  the  desert, 
and  there  she  was  raising  her  grandchildren  and 
coming  out  with  all  of  these  moral  kind  of  vir¬ 
tues,  and  very  respondent,  very  protective  in  a 
way.  She  introduced  me  to  others.  So  that  part 
was  all  just  fine. 

How  much  could  it  be  a  potential  problem, 
though,  to  try  to  deal  with  the  legacy  of  former 
anthropologists?  Not  just  the  experience  of  be¬ 
ing  interviewed,  but  perhaps  the  personalities 
or  mistakes  others  had  made  or  trying  to  get 
over  those  impressions.  Were  you  identified  as 
an  anthropologist  because  of  the  other  anthro¬ 
pologists  these  people  had  worked  with? 

Well,  I  think  they  clearly  knew  what  an  an¬ 
thropologist  does,  in  contrast  to  my  experience 
in  Africa  where,  you  know,  "What’s  an  anthro¬ 
pologist?"  The  whole  experience  there  has  been 
either  you’re  a  government  official  or  you’re  a 
tax  collector.  Or  you  come  from  America  where 
there’s  gold  on  the  streets,  and  you  must  be  here 
for  some  reason  to  gain  a  lot  of  money.  So  the 
whole  notion  of  anthropologist,  which  is  even 
foreign  in  our  own  society  in  many  respects,  is 
even  more  so  there. 

You  know  all  the  jokes  about  the  anthropolo¬ 
gists  studying  Native  Americans.  The  definition 
of  the  Navajo  family  is  a  mother,  father,  chil¬ 
dren,  and  anthropologist.  And  then  the  other 
notion  is  that  you’re  doing  this  linguistic  inter¬ 
view,  and  then  somebody  standing  on  the  side 
says,  "No,  that’s  a  glottal  stop.  It’s  not  a  bilabial 
something-or-other. " 

So  clearly,  my  recollection  is  nobody  made 
a  big  deal  out  of  it.  Nobody  was  standing  around 
saying,  "Oh,  gee,  somebody  else  did  it  differ¬ 
ently,"  or,  "So-and-so  was  a  good  person  or  a  bad 
person." 
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"Bertha  Holbrook  happened  to  be  an  extraordinary’  woman. "  Bertha  and  Lamar  Holbrook  with  Nancy  (later  Nancy 
Leis)  at  the  Leis  field  camp,  1956. 


Or,  "We’re  not  going  to  talk  to  you,  because  .  .  . 

No,  there  was  none  of  that.  If  anything,  they 
talked  to  me  because,  clearly,  the  people  who 
had  gone  before  me  had  all  done  a  fine  job. 
[laughter]  Nobody  had  alienated  anybody. 

Did  you  pay  people  at  the  time? 

Oh,  yes.  Yes.  That  was  clear.  I  was  told  be¬ 
forehand  what  to  do,  and  I  talked  to  Bertha  about 
it.  I  think  I  paid  a  dollar  a  session  or  something 
like  that.  I  don’t  remember.  It  didn’t  really  make 
any  difference.  I  didn’t  feel  people  were  talking 
because  they  were  being  paid.  But  it  was  not  my 
notion  of  how  one  should  go  about  doing  field¬ 
work. 

But  you  did  not  end  up  paying  people  in  Af¬ 
rica? 


So  it  was  not  expected?  I  mean,  was  that  part 
of  the  inculturation  phenomena,  you  think,  with 
Indians,  is  that  they  were  used  to  being  paid? 

Oh,  yes.  Yes.  And  I  think  part  of  the  field 
training  at  Northwestern  is  that  there  were  lots 
of  drawbacks  to  paying,  and  it  became  very  evi¬ 
dent  when  you  go  into  an  African  village.  You 
start  paying,  and  the  real  difference  is  that  in 
the  Washoe,  it  was  a,  "Sit  down  and  let’s  inter¬ 
view."  There  was  very  little  to  observe.  The  com¬ 
munity  was  not  ...  at  least  in  my  six  weeks 
there,  where  was  the  community?  Whereas  in 
an  African  village,  it’s  all  around  you.  Well,  who 
do  you  pay  and  who  don’t  you  pay?  If  you  start, 
then  there’s  no  end  to  it.  And  then,  of  course, 
nobody  will  talk  to  you  until  you  did  pay  them. 

And  then  if  you  d  ended  up  paying  the  children 
you  were  interviewing,  people  would  really  .... 
[laughter] 


No. 
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Well,  what  you  do  do,  is  that  I  paid  my  assis¬ 
tant  in  Africa  a  salary.  And  I  paid  lots  of  gifts.  I 
mean,  whenever  I  talked  to  somebody — this  was 
a  gin  drinking,  palm  wine  drinking  community 
in  Africa — you  buy  some  drinks,  or  the  really 
good  informants,  you  go  back  repeatedly,  buy 
them  some  gifts.  So  there  was  a  lot  of  that  that 
went  on.  But  it  was  very,  very  clear  I  wasn’t  pay¬ 
ing  for  information.  I  was  paying  for  the  rela¬ 
tionship  in  the  sense  of  gift  exchange.  And  in 
Africa,  I  often  got  more  than  I  gave.  Whenever 
you  went  somewhere,  they  would  always  wel¬ 
come  me  with  a  chicken  or  something. 

Well,  they  were  truly  a  host  in  that  sense. 

Right. 

I’ve  heard  this  quite  a  bit  about  doing  the  field¬ 
work  with  the  Washoe,  during  this  thirty  year 
period.  Perhaps  earlier  there  had  been  more  to 
kind  of  participate  and  observe,  but  for  one 
thing,  I  noticed  that  you  were  camping  in  one 
place  and  working  a  lot  in  another. 

Right. 

Just  because  of  the  nature  of  the  way  things 
were  held.  I  do  think  for  your  focus  topic  on 
changes  in  child  rearing,  that  you  probably 
were  looking  for  field  experience  for  yourself 
and  you  probably  needed  a  place  where  that 
coidd  be  done  quickly.  Because  your  notes  say 
that  you  didn’t  have  much  resistance  from 
people.  They  either  cooperated  or  didn’t,  letting 
you,  for  instance,  observe  in  their  homes.  But  I 
would  think  working  with  children,  as  a  ride, 
is  particularly  sensitive.  Is  it? 

Sensitive  to  whom? 

To  the  host  people  you’re  working  with.  I’m  talk¬ 
ing  in  general  terms,  also.  It  seems  like  people 
would  be  the  most  protective  of  that  informa¬ 
tion,  or  perhaps  feel  the  most  vulnerable  in  that 
arena,  in  child  rearing  practices. 

My  experience  has  been  the  opposite.  That’s 
what  they’re  least  protective  about.  I  mean,  I 
think  it’s  .... 


They’re  unaware  how  transparent  it  is,  per¬ 
haps? 

I  just  don’t  think  they  pay  much  attention 
to  the  children  in  that  sense.  I  think  this  pro¬ 
tectiveness  is  really  a  recent  phenomena — our 
society  where  children  get  stolen  away  and  are 
abducted  or  something  of  that  sort.  But  I  think 
in  the  societies  I  have  worked  in,  people  don’t 
even  know  what  their  children  are  doing.  I  mean, 
they’re  there,  but  they  certainly  aren’t  the  fo¬ 
cus  of  attention  the  way  we  give  our  children 
attention. 

So  they’re  not  concerned,  also,  about  what 
you’re  going  to  tell  them  in  terms  of  bad  no¬ 
tions,  perhaps,  or  different  ideas  ? 

Well,  I  try  to  make  it  very  clear  I’m  there 
not  to  tell  anybody  anything.  I’m  there  just  to 
learn  and  to  observe  and  listen.  I  don’t  give  any 
judgments,  don’t  try  to  advise  anybody  on  what 
they  do,  don’t  stop  anybody  if  they’re  beating 
their  children. 

I  think  the  problem  of  going  in  in  a  very  short 
period  of  time  is  that  anthropologists  are  always 
concerned  about  the  extent  to  which  their  pres¬ 
ence  will  affect  what  it  is  that’s  going  on,  and 
that’s  why  we  usually  go  somewhere  and  stay 
for  at  least  a  year.  That,  as  much  as  anything,  is 
why  we  do  that.  If  you  go  in  for  a  very  short 
period  of  time,  people  are  wondering  about  what 
it  is  you’re  going  to  do  with  this  information  or 
to  what  extent  they  need  to  change  their  behav¬ 
ior  to  do  what  they  think  you  want  to  hear  or 
want  to  see. 

Yes.  On  those  occasions  with  the  Washoe  where 
you  did  observe,  where  you  were  in  the  house¬ 
hold  say,  from  nine  to  four,  did  you  feel  that 
your  presence  was  affecting  how  the  children 
were  behaving  or  how  the  mothers  were  re¬ 
sponding  to  their  children? 

I  honestly  can’t  remember  that  kind  of  thing. 

I’m  not  asking  in  any  sense  to  either  validate 
or  not  any  of  the  work.  I’m  just  asking  if  you 
felt  at  the  time  there  was  a  certain  awkward¬ 
ness  you  had  to  overcome,  or  if  you,  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  are  comfortable  in  that  situation. 
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Yes.  What  are  we  talking  about?  Forty-five 
years  ago?  I  have  no  idea,  [laughter]  I  don’t. 

So  you  don’t  remember  if  you  were  particularly 
nervous  about  it? 

I  can  imagine,  and  I  can  dream  up  some 
answer,  which  is  what  I  suppose  anthropologists 
are  hearing  when  they  try  to  get  people  to  con¬ 
vey  their  feelings  of  a  previous  generation,  even. 
That’s  the  kind  of  very,  very  fudgy  kind  of  data. 

Now  in  that  context  of  observing,  of  sitting,  is 
it  fair  to  say  that  that,  by  definition,  is  not  par¬ 
ticipant  observation,  because  you’re  not  par¬ 
ticipating  in  any  way  in  the  household;  you’re 
just  sitting  there  observing?  Or  were  you  play¬ 
ing  with  the  children? 

Well,  the  notion  of  what  is  a  participant  ob¬ 
server  is,  I  think,  questionable.  I  think  just  go¬ 
ing  there,  having  open-ended  questionnaires, 
sitting  around,  that’s  participating — in  contrast 
to,  let’s  say,  a  psychological  interview  in  which 
you’re  behind  a  one-way  mirror  or  where  you 
have  a  preset  questionnaire  like  a  sociologist 
might  do.  I  think  that’s  the  contrast  between  par¬ 
ticipant  observation  and  some  other  kind  of  ob¬ 
servation.  Now,  within  participant  observation, 
you  have  a  range  of  am  I  playing  games  with 
him,  or  am  I  just  sitting  in  the  chair  watching 
and  talking  with  him?  So  that’s  the  way  I  look  at 
it. 

On  one  hand,  people  say,  "Hey,  join  right  in 
the  festivities.  Come  and  dance  with  us."  An¬ 
other  situation,  they  say,  "No,  you  just  stand  over 
there,  and  you  can’t  participate."  But  you’re  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  sense  that  you’re  standing 
around,  you’re  looking,  you’re  listening.  So  that’s 
what  I  think  participant  observation  is,  as  it  is 
used  in  a  lot  of  anthropological  proposals  and 
statements.  It  simply  means  an  open-ended  kind 
of  interviewing/observing  situation,  more  than 
going  out  and  hoeing  the  fields.  I  mean,  that’s  in 
some  ways  the  extreme  of  a  participant  obser¬ 
vation. 

And  also,  I  think  it  depends  on  the  topic,  be¬ 
cause  if  you’re  an  ethnobotanist,  obviously  gath¬ 
ering  plants  with  people  is  one  way,  if  it’s  ap¬ 
propriate  to  do  that  work.  But  in  recalling  how 
small  those  houses  are,  I  just  had  wondered 


how  you  coidd  maneuver  around  to  just  truly 
become  as  neutral  a  presence  as  you  appar¬ 
ently  were,  and  rather  rapidly  became.  That 
really  struck  me,  the  short  time  you  were  there 
and  the  quality  and  detail  you  got  by  really  sit¬ 
ting  in  someone’s  house.  I  don’t  mean  that’s  all 
you  did,  but  when  you  were  observing,  you 
made  quite  detailed  notes  about  how  often  the 
mother  picked  the  baby  up,  that  kind  of  thing. 

Yes,  well  without  really  remembering  it, 
[laughter]  my  sense  is  that  in  most  situations,  if 
you  sit  around  more  than  ten  minutes,  people, 
in  fact,  are  going  to  start  behaving  the  way  they 
always  do.  Nobody  sustains  that  kind  of  a  theat¬ 
rical  performance  in  the  face  of  somebody’s  pres¬ 
ence.  And  I  think  the  fact  that  I  would  spend  all 
day  in  a  house  rather  than  just  run  in,  ask  the 
questions,  and  run  out  again  is  what  it  was  all 
about.  I  think  that’s  one  feature. 

The  other  feature  was  they  were  used  to  see¬ 
ing  people  around  because  of  all  the  other  an¬ 
thropologists  who  had  wandered  around.  But  as 
you  pointed  out,  not  many  had  actually  observed 
children,  I  guess.  But  children  are  the  least  af¬ 
fected  by  anybody’s  presence.  That’s  my  experi¬ 
ence,  no  matter  what  society  you  go  to.  First, 
they’re  very  curious  about  you.  Then  they 
couldn’t  care  less. 

Well,  in  two  instances,  you  wrote  in  your  notes 
about  children  behaving  a  certain  way,  and  in 
one  instance,  a  mother  said,  "Well,  the  children 
were  just  being  good  because  you  were  here. " 
And  in  another  instance  when  this  child  was 
misbehaving  by  her,  she  was  saying,  "Oh,  he’s 
just  showing  off  to  you. "  So  it  was  kind  of  won¬ 
derful  that  the  parent  took  your  presence  as  an 
opportunity  to  say,  "Well,  usually  it’s  not  like 
this. " 

Right,  right. 

I’d  like  to  talk  literally  about  the  mechanics  of 
how  you  met  people,  how  you  "gained  entrance, " 
which  we’ve  already  pointed  out  was  easier 
because  people  were  used  to  being  interviewed. 
But  I  wonder  if  you  coidd  discuss  how  influen¬ 
tial  Warren’s  particular  connections  were  to 
pointing  you  towards  specific  people.  Did  he 
actually  give  you  a  list? 
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Yes,  he  did,  actually. 

How  much  did  he  work  with  you  on  your  topic? 
I  know  he  was  a  colleague,  a  student. 

I  don’t  think  he  did  much  at  all. 

He  didn’t  have  any  influence  on  the  topic. 

I  don’t  think  so.  I  don’t  remember  that  part. 
But  I  think  I  saw  some  notes  somewhere  where 
I  think,  just  before  I  left,  he  was  giving  me  names 
and  sort  of  brief  descriptions  of  who  various 
people  were.  And  then  I  have  copies  of  letters  I 
wrote  back — two  letters  I  wrote  to  Herskovits 
while  I  was  in  the  field  and  a  letter  he  wrote  to 
me.  [laughter] 

And  speaking  about  that,  this  was  the  letter 
just  as  I  was  leaving  the  field.  I  guess  I  had  writ¬ 
ten  to  him — saving  correspondences,  one  of  my 
great  sins.  I  wish  I  had  thrown  them  all  away. 
But  at  any  rate,  I  said  here  in  the  letter,  "It  was 
through  Bertha  that  I  was  able  to  obtain  entrance 
into  two  homes  to  observe,  which  I  thought 
would  be  the  most  difficult  problem.  It  still  is, 
particularly  in  Woodfords.  Here  the  Indians  have 
spread  out  across  the  countryside,  difficult  to 
meet.  When  I  receive  as  much  as  a  shrug  from 
one  of  them  at  the  general  store,  I  feel  it  is  a 
comparative  friendly  gesture." 

"I  have  worked  a  few  times  with  a  Woodfords 
resident,  Roy  James,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
an  important  man  in  the  tribe,  or  so  he  says. 
But  so  far,  he  has  been  of  little  help  in  making 
contacts  with  other  Washoe.  However,  and  again 
through  Bertha,  I’ve  made  tentative  plans  to 
observe  a  woman  who  has  a  small  baby  and  lives 
in  Woodfords." 

So  then  Herskovits  wrote  back  and  said,  "Ber¬ 
tha  [Holbrook]  from  the  notes  sounds  excellent. 
She’s  probably  been  trained  by  three  generations 
of  ethnologists  and  ought  to  be  good."  [laughter] 

So  then  I  wrote  back  to  him,  and  I  said,  "With 
reference  to  your  comment  about  Bertha,  I 
should  think  every  American  Indian  tribe  has 
been  trained  by  three  or  more  generations  of 
ethnologists  by  now.  I  look  forward  to  Africa." 
So  that’s  what  I  wrote  in  1956. 

Had  you  anticipated  that  from  talking  to  War¬ 
ren?  It  seems  like  you  planned  this  summer  per¬ 


haps  to  test  out  some  ideas  that  you  already 
had  in  mind  for  your  research  in  Africa. 

No.  Well,  I  went  with  that  hypothesis.  But  I 
don’t  know  that  I  was  thinking  about  doing  that 
in  Africa.  But  I  have  these  notes  on  informants, 
and  it’s  not  dated,  and  I  don’t  know  whether  I 
made  them  afterwards.  My  feeling  is  that  I  made 
these  notes  talking  to  Warren.  That’s  my  impres¬ 
sion.  Like  I  have,  "Bertha  Holbrook:  first  infor¬ 
mant;  excellent,  friendly,  articulate,  all  around 
culture  material;  recent  tribal  data;  Mike,  hus¬ 
band,  paralyzed;  important  that  you  want  to 
work  with  Mike,  too."  So  that  must  be  Warren 
advising  me  how  to  approach  Bertha. 

"Clara  Frank:  eighty  years;  has  many  chil¬ 
dren;  close  friends  with  Bertha;  old  time  Washoe. 
Nancy  Emm:  very  difficult;  close  to  Hank;  Good, 
worked  with  Stan  Freed.  Hank  Pete:  excellent 
informant,  but  a  lot  of  tension  between  tribe  and 
him;  knows  a  lot  of  gossip  about  people;  towards 
end  of  stay,  tried  to  tell  me  how  to  take  notes; 
thinks  Stewart  Indian  School  best  thing  for  In¬ 
dians."  Now  that  sounds  like  I’m  talking  to  my¬ 
self.  So  I’m  not  sure  where  these  came  from.  I 
thought  they  were  Warren,  but  that  comment 
sounds  like  I  would  have  been  writing  it  to  my¬ 
self. 

"George  Snooks:  good;  Siskin’s  informant; 
neither  Warren  or  Norm  paid  him  as  an  infor¬ 
mant;  peyotist;  loves  to  be  visited;  good  on  reli¬ 
gion."  Did  I  visit  George  Snooks? 

Yes,  you  have  some  reference  in  your  notes. 

OR.  "Father  was  a  shaman;  spent  eleven 
years  with  IJopi;  wife  is  traditional  Washoe,  but 
won’t  talk.  Will  James:  friend  of  Snooks;  some¬ 
thing  lone  wolves;  articulate,  but  shy,  difficult. 
Will  Carnegie:  Smokey,  suspicious;  one  of  first 
tribal  chairmen." 

"Delaney  Kaiser:  twenty-nine  years;  wonder¬ 
ful  guy  on  tribal  council;  related  to  Hank  Pete. 
Robert  Wyatt:  head  of  council;  interesting  fam¬ 
ily."  I  don’t  know  where  these  come  from.  "Royal 
James,  Dressier  Ranch:  difficult,  but  too  busy; 
enjoyable  family,  child  Betty;  kids  are  available 
for  interviews,  but  not  typical;  important  people 
to  know;  bring  regards."  See,  now  that  sounds 
like  it’s  coming  from  Warren. 
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"Tim  Barber:  father  escaped  Negro  slave;  be¬ 
came  rancher;  high  prestige;  became  father 
something  .  .  .  well-to-do,  but  no  mention  of  Ne¬ 
gro;  large  family,  granddaughter.  Wally  John: 
woman  doesn’t  speak  well;  excellent  form  of  re¬ 
construction;  hasn’t  been  worked  with."  Must  be 
Warren  commenting  on  that. 

So  that’s  what  I  sort  of  went  with,  these  kinds 
of  names. 

But  just  to  clarify,  what  we  established  yester¬ 
day  is  that  you  basically  cooked  this  field  expe¬ 
rience  up  as  an  opportunity  to  do  fieldwork. 
And  it  had  to  be  an  efficient  experience,  because 
you  didn’t  have  much  time. 

Well,  and  I  didn’t  have  money.  That’s  what  I 
see  in  the  letters  to  Ilerskovits.  I  was  asking  him 
for  money.  And  that’s  one  reason  I  only  stayed 
there  for  six  weeks,  too,  because  I  ran  out  of 
money.  And  he  had  never  promised  any,  but  he 
did 

Well,  what  did  he  think?  Did  they  support  this 
idea  of  you  going? 

Who? 

The  school. 

Oh,  naturally.  Oh,  yes,  that’s  fine,  if  that’s 
what  you  want  to  do.  But  they  didn’t  have  any 
money  to  provide.  I  don’t  think  the  notion  of  an 
ethnographic  field  training  school  was  alive  at 
that  time.  And  I  think  that’s  another  reason  I 
hooked  on  to  Warren,  because  the  alternative 
would  have  been  for  me  to  go  out  and,  what, 
happen  on  to  a  reservation,  say,  "Here  I  am."  So 
it  was  an  opportunity  for  me. 

So  you  wouldn’t  say  that  the  topic  that  Warren 
was  researching,  the  peyotist  church  was  in 
any  way  intrinsically  interesting  to  you  because 
of  its  religious  nature? 

Well,  the  demise  of  all  of  them  was  obviously 
one  of  the  variables  that  induced  the  study.  But 
I  was  not  studying  religion,  per  se.  For  one  thing, 
there  were  none  left  to  study  except  the  one 
guy.  And  as  we  talked  earlier,  I  don’t  know  why 
I  got  so  interested  in  children,  per  se.  It  was  the 
theoretical  problem,  cultural  transmission,  con¬ 


tinuity,  and  change.  I  certainly  had  no  great 
desire  to  work  with  children,  per  se.  Even  though 
my  life’s  work  has  been  with  them,  it’s  been  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult.  And  I  always  say  I’ll  never  work 
with  children  again,  [laughter]  If  adults  are  taci¬ 
turn  sometimes  and  difficult  to  get  to  talk,  chil¬ 
dren  are  impossible.  And  in  Africa,  I  did  it  in  an 
even  bigger  way,  and  it  was  really  a  very  strenu¬ 
ous  task  to  try  to  get  children  to  talk. 

Yes.  And  other  than  the  Whitings  and  work  that 
was  being  done  in  a  sociological  and  psycho¬ 
logical  context,  were  there  other  people  focus¬ 
ing  on  children  as  the  transmitters  of  culture 
in  the  way  that  you  were  at  the  time?  This  was 
pretty  new  ground,  right? 

Well,  I  guess  so.  That’s  really  how  the 
Whitings  went  on  into  their  big  studies,  because 
it  was  always  sort  of  ground  breaking  to  do  the 
kind  of  work  that  they  were  interested  in  doing. 
I’m  sure  that  there  are  others,  and  I  have  a  whole 
bibliography  here  that  I  must  have  looked  at. 
Most  of  it  is  on  Indians,  in  fact,  but  here  I  have 
Whiting  and  Child,  Child  Training  and  Person¬ 
ality,  published  in  1953.  That’s  the  book  that  I 
used  for  the  source  of  my  hypothesis,  actually, 
now  that  I  see  it  here.  I  hadn’t  even  looked  at 
this  before,  actually.  Child  was  a  psychologist, 
and  Whiting  was  an  anthropologist.  And  they 
were  trying  to  translate  sort  of  Freudian  theo¬ 
ries  that  could  be  tested  anthropologically  or  that 
could  be  looked  at  cross-culturally. 

And  as  you  said,  Northwestern  was  particu¬ 
larly  fertile  for  interdisciplinary  research, 
wasn’t  it? 

Yes.  Right,  right.  This  bibliography  is  what’s 
revealing,  it  seems  to  me,  in  what  must  have 
been  influencing  me.  And  to  answer  your  ques¬ 
tion,  I  have  here  three  types  of  publications:  one, 
tribal  monographs,  findings  of  the  research  on  a 
single  tribe;  two,  technical  analyses  of  the  data 
from  various  instruments  and  practical  recom¬ 
mendations  for  administration  of  Indian  affairs; 
and  then  three,  comparison  of  children  from  the 
various  tribes  in  one  or  another  aspect  of  devel¬ 
opment.  And  here,  I  have  Havighurst  and 
Ililkevitch,  The  Intelligence  of  Indian  Children 
as  Measured  by  a  Performance  Scale.  In  another 
article,  Environment  in  a  Draw-a-Man  Test. 
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William  Henry,  The  T.A.T.  and  the  Study  of  Cul¬ 
ture  Personality  Relations .  And  I  have  Ilalowell, 
Haswick,  Henry,  Latent  American  Indian  Ror¬ 
schach  Studies.  Then  I  have  studies  of  white 
children  for  comparison  and  contrast.  Lloyd 
Warner,  Democracy  in  Jonesville.  Idavighurst, 
Adolescent  Character  and  Personality. 

So  those  schedule  questions  that  you  were  ask¬ 
ing,  the  tests  that  you  administered  to  those 
children,  were  modeled  after  work  that  had 
been  done? 

Right.  I  guess  so.  Yes,  that’s  where  I  must 
have  gotten  it.  But  I’ve  got  a  whole  reference 
here  on  the  Washoe,  so  I  must  have  done  this 
before  I  went.  I  mean,  I  should  have  done  it 
before,  [laughter]  So  again,  there’s  all  this  stuff 
that  had  already  been  published  on  them.  Did 
you  run  across  M.  Smith,  by  the  way?  Did  that 
name  come  up? 

No. 

I  have  "M.  Smith,  1935,  field  notes,  Washoe" 
and  "O.  Stewart’s  'Washoe  Peyotisnr.1"  Did  you 
ever  run  across  the  name? 

Not  M.  Smith,  but  Omer  Stewart,  yes.  Well,  to 
get  you  back  now  to  actually  getting  into  the 
field.  Did  you  drive  out? 

Oh,  yes.  I  couldn’t  remember  it,  but  that  was 
the  other  thing.  I  guess  I  had  a  car  which  was 
always  breaking  down,  because  I  mentioned  to 
Herskovits  that  I  got  there  and  had  only  broken 
down  once  along  the  way.  So  I  had  to  have  a  car, 
actually,  being  up  in  the  mountains  in  my  tent. 
I  had  to  go  back  and  forth  every  day,  so  I  did 
have  a  car.  That  was  part  of  the  expense. 

Do  you  have  any  impressions  about  the  West?  I 
mean,  as  you  were  driving  into  Nevada?  Nevada 
in  those  years  was  rather  unique,  [laughter] 

It  was  far,  I  know  that,  [laughter]  Kept  go¬ 
ing.  But  I  had  been  West  before  that.  Obviously, 
I’d  been  to  San  Jose.  I  had  hitchhiked  across 
the  country  by  that  time. 

I  remember,  actually,  when  I  graduated  from 
Antioch,  that  summer  I  went  to  an  international 
student  gathering,  or  whatever  it  was,  in  the  Napa 


Valley  in  California.  And  this  was  for,  partly, 
American  graduating  college  people  and  foreign 
students  who  had  spent  a  year  in  the  United 
States.  And  again,  this  was  in  the  Antioch  spirit, 
I  guess,  of  being  very  innovative.  So  the  people 
who  had  founded  this  thing  were  very  ....  They 
saw  the  future  of  the  world,  that  we’d  all  have 
peace  if  we  could  only  understand  each  other. 

So  you  really  knew  what  you  were  getting  into, 
and  there  wasn’t  that  kind  of  culture  shock  for 
you  to  get  over  from — say,  someone  who’s  used  to 
East  Coast  culture  coming  and  living  in  the  West. 

Oh,  no.  As  I  described  yesterday,  my  expe¬ 
rience  at  Antioch  took  me  all  over  the  country. 
And  as  I  say,  I  didn’t  fly  to  these  places.  I  was 
always  driving  or  hitchhiking.  I  think  if  there 
was  any  shock,  it  was  just  seeing  people  living 
in  that  kind  of  desolate  condition.  It  was  a  very 
desperate  setting.  That  photo  I  gave  you  yester¬ 
day,  I  think,  in  a  way  brought  back  to  me  my 
memory  of  it.  People  living  there  in  this  kind  of 
junkyard.  The  cars  were  classic  stereotypes  of 
how  poor  people  are  sort  of  trying  to  survive. 

You’d  been  told  about  that,  but  probably  hadn’t 
really  seen  it. 

I  don’t  think  I  was  very  shockable,  either,  in 
the  sense  of  ...  .  There’s  a  lot  of  talk  about  cul¬ 
ture  shock,  and  I  use  the  expression.  But  the 
culture  shock,  always,  in  nrv  field  experience 
has  been  coming  back  to  the  United  States.  Then 
you  see  what  our  values  and  our  excess  economy 
is  like,  and  it’s  really  shocking  in  the  face  of  how 
people  live  elsewhere  in  the  world,  which  seems 
more  normal,  in  many  respects,  than  the  way 
we  live. 

Were  you  in  Washoe  country  long  enough  for 
that  five  to  six  week  period  to  have  that  kind  of 
effect  when  you  left  the  field? 

No,  because  every  night  I  was  ...  I  think  I 
comment  there  maybe  in  the  letters  that  where 
my  tent  was  situated — and  I  was  with  a  woman 
at  that  time,  too;  I  wasn’t  living  there  alone — 
but  it  was  a  pathway  for  the  fishermen.  So  they 
were  walking  by  every  morning  and  every  night 
as  they  were  going  fishing.  And  there  I  was  in 
this  tent.  So  there  was  this  kind  of  juxtaposition 
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between  wealthy  people  being  able  to 
fish  ....  Lake  Tahoe,  after  all,  was  just  on  the 
other  side,  with  all  of  its  glitz.  And  here  down  in 
the  valley  were  people  living  in  this  kind  of  des¬ 
perate  condition. 

But,  after  all,  I  had  been  to  New  York  City. 
You  don’t  have  to  go  very  far  to  see  the  kind  of 
inequalities  that  we  have  in  this  country.  In 
many  ways,  the  desperation  of  the  poor  is  worse 
in  big  cities  than  going  out  into  the  Nevada 
desert. 

Definitely.  Bat  there's  something  more,  I  think, 
a  part  about  that  kind  o  f  rural  poverty  that  you 
coidd  get  a  sense  that  this  is  really  different  or 
less  mainstream. 

Well,  because  they  were  poor,  yes,  and  they 
were  Native  Americans.  That’s  why  I  think  Ber¬ 
tha  stood  out  as  somebody  who  was  surviving 
that  kind  of  environment  without  being  defeated. 

So  did  you  have  your  tent  and  everything  when 
you  drove  out? 


Yes. 

You  were  ready  to  go,  and  you  had  a  girlfriend 
with  you.  Do  you  think  that  itself  that  you  had 
a  companion,  somehow  explained  you  to  the 
Washoe  better?  Was  that  a  help  to  have?  The 
reason  I’m  asking  is  that  sometimes  people  want 
to  know  if  you’re  married  or  if  you  have  chil¬ 
dren  or  what  are  you  doing. 

My  recollection  of  interviewing  the  Washoe — 
and  maybe  it  comes  from  the  notes  or  not — it 
was  very  difficult.  Is  taciturn  the  right  word?  I 
don’t  recall  that  they  were  particularly  curious 
about  me. 

There  were  basically  two  generations,  as  I 
recall,  who  were  living  in  Dresslerville  or  wher¬ 
ever  I  was:  the  elderly  and  the  very  young.  And 
the  middle  range  population  was  out  either  look¬ 
ing  for  work  elsewhere;  some  of  them  were  send¬ 
ing  back  money.  Those  that  did  appear  from  time 
to  time  were  generally  recovering  from  an  alco¬ 
holic  period  or  ready  to  go  on  to  a  new  one. 


'Where  my  tent  was  situated  .  .  .  was  a  pathway  for  the  fishermen. "  The  Leis  field  camp,  July  1956. 
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So  there  wasn’t  really  an  exchange? 

No.  I  had  a  real  sense  that  this  was  not  a 
community.  Anthropologists  go  study  commu¬ 
nities.  Now  we’re  into  the  new  phase  of  anthro¬ 
pology  where  we  realize,  given  the  migration  and 
the  interplay  of  the  globalization  that’s  occurred, 
that  the  idea  of  finding  a  community  doesn’t 
really  exist  in  the  traditional  sense.  Well,  there 
it  was  right  there.  It  wasn’t  a  traditional  com¬ 
munity  in  any  sense.  It  was  part  of  people  visu¬ 
alizing  that  they  had  kin  in  some  other  place, 
and  the  people  over  there  would  come  back  oc¬ 
casionally.  But  I  couldn’t  see,  in  the  short  time  I 
was  there,  that  there  was  any  kind  of  a  social 
organization  that  would  work.  It  was  all  recon¬ 
structed.  I  think  that’s  why  I  was  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  going  to  Africa. 

Now,  was  that  part  of  it  a  surprise  to  you  when 
you  got  there? 

No,  I  think  Warren  had  probably  described 
it.  I  think  he  knew  it  so  well;  he  saw  more  of  it 


than  I  did.  I  mean,  he  probably  saw  the  commu¬ 
nity.  He  had  to.  But  he  had  also  been  there  for  a 
longer  period  of  time  and  could  see — it  was  my 
impression  he  could  see — the  continuity.  He 
could  see  that  it  wasn’t  just  a  reaction  to  the 
colonialization  of  Western  ranchers  on  the 
Washoe. 

Right.  That’s  a  really  interesting  aspect,  as  is 
the  expectation  in  those  years  that  you  would 
find  a  community  and  be  able  to  study  a  whole 
system  rather  than  a  portion  of  it. 

Yes.  But  I  think  the  difficulty  in  going  in  for 
such  a  short  time  was  it  looked  like,  to  me,  the 
Washoe  had  been  sort  of  wiped  out.  And  I  think 
that  was  a  false  impression,  as  evidenced  by  their 
vitality  at  the  present  time. 

I  think  for  Warren,  one  reason  he  has,  in  a 
sense,  continued  his  interests  there,  he  had  been 
there  long  enough  to  perceive  that  there  was 
this  continuity.  There  was  that  kind  of  "cultural 
vitality."  But  just  walking  in  on  it,  it’s  difficult  to 
grasp. 


Dresslerville,  July  1956. 
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Now,  when  yon  first  got  there,  in  your  notes 
you  talk  about  going  to  Millers,  this  store  in 
Woodfords.  There  was  a  notion  that  Woodfords 
was  really  the  only  chance  you  had  to  sort  of 
camp  or  be  near  the  field.  Now  you  probably 
camped,  you  said,  because  you  didn ’t  have  any 
money. 

No.  I  think  I  probably  looked  at  the  commu¬ 
nity.  There  was  no  place  to  live  there.  I  guess  I 
could  have  put  my  tent  down  in  the  desert.  It 
didn’t  look  very  appealing. 

Well,  some  people,  for  instance,  lived  at  the 
Basque  Hotel  in  Gardnerville  and  drove  to 
Dresslerville  every  day. 

Oh,  really?  I  don’t  remember.  I  honestly 
don’t.  I  can’t  remember  going  into  that  store.  I 
can’t  even  visualize  it. 

Gan  you  remember  any  of  the  other  residents 
there,  the  white  residents  there  in  Carson?  Did 
you  look  up  Grace  Dangberg  or  talk  to  any  of 
the  other  people? 

I  might  have.  If  it’s  not  in  my  notes,  though, 
I  honestly  don’t  remember. 

No,  I’m  really  interested  in  what  you  remember 
about  it,  what  you  took  with  you  from  that  ex¬ 
perience  that  has  sort  of  sustained  you  or  in¬ 
formed  you  ever  since  that  time  period. 

Not  very  much.  I  think  the  only  thing  that 
informed  me  is  that  I  guess  it  reassured  me,  or 
assured  me,  that  I  could  do  it.  You  know,  I  think 
your  general  question  is:  "How  do  you  become 
an  anthropologist?"  And  the  Antioch  experience, 
which  allowed  me  to  go  to  different  communi¬ 
ties,  assured  me  that  I  could  do  that  part  of  it. 
And  then  doing  the  field  notes,  writing  the  pa¬ 
per,  I  think,  was  the  other  dimension  of  it.  So  by 
the  time  I  went  to  Africa,  I  felt,  to  some  extent, 
ready  to  do  it,  equipped  to  do  it. 

When  you  went  to  the  Washoe  field,  did  you 
know  or  anticipate  that  you  were  going  to  write 
a  paper,  that  you  were  going  to  produce  some¬ 
thing  from  this?  . 


Oh,  yes.  I  think  I  wrote  a  proposal.  If  not  a 
proposal,  I  certainly  know  I  had  a  problem  in 
mind.  I  wasn’t  just  going  out  to  learn  how  to  do 
field  notes,  which  is  what  some  of  the  ethno¬ 
graphic  field  schools  are  just,  in  a  sense,  ori¬ 
ented  towards.  But  I  think  most  of  them  also  try 
to  provide  students  with  a  project  or  a  problem. 

Well,  since  this  wasn’t  under  the  umbrella  of 
Northwestern,  though,  I  just  wondered  if  you 
were  self-directed  to  do  that. 

Yes,  yes.  Right,  right. 

Do  you  remember  a  place  called  the  Joyland 
Cafe  in  Gardnerville?  That  was  quite  a  hang¬ 
out  for  a  number  of  anthropologists  and  Indi¬ 
ans.  And  did  you  ever  go  on  the  campus  at  the 
university  there? 

Not  that  I  recall. 

So  you  went  right  to  Woodfords  and  set  up 
camp.  With  Bertha,  do  you  remember,  did  you 
just  go  look  for  her? 

I  don’t  remember. 

Because  at  one  point,  you  talk  about  picking 
her  up  and  the  children  and  taking  them  to  your 
camp  in  Woodfords  for  lunch. 

Oh,  really? 

Yes.  So  there  was  that  kind  of  relationship  where 
you  were  taking  them  places  as  well.  And  at 
one  point,  you  made  an  aside  saying  that  you 
had  told  Bertha  you  were  going  to  take  her  into 
town  to  gamble,  and  she  seemed  very  happy 
about  that. 

Yes. 

And  I  wonder  if  you  remember  any  of  that,  if 
you  actually  did  that. 

It’s  not  in  the  notes  whether  I  did  it  or  not? 

It  just  said  you  were  going  to,  yes.  But  you 
would  say  that  Bertha  was  your  main  guide, 
informant,  whatever. 
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Oh,  yes.  That’s  my  memory,  and  I  think  the 
notes  speak  of  that. 

She's  a  prominent  figure  for  a  lot  of  people,  but 
not  to  quite  this  extent.  I  think  you  made  a  note 
very  early  among  your  first  field  notes  that  she 
seemed  to  immediately  accept  your  topic  as 
something  that  was  perfectly  reasonable  to  do. 
But  what  I  get  a  sense  of  from  your  notes,  is 
that  she  went  way  out  of  her  way  to  introduce 
you  to  people.  The  notes  provide  this  picture  of 
someone  who  might  have  thought  it  was  a  little 
more  engaged  than  just  sort  of  passively  say¬ 
ing,  "Fes,  that’s  all  right.  I’ll  introduce  you  to 
so-and-so  and  so-and-so. "  She  seemed  to  kind 
of  really  want  to  participate  in  this. 

Well,  my  recollection  was  that  she  really 
needed  and  liked  the  money,  but  that  she  was 
genuinely  interested  in  what  was  going  on.  She 
wasn’t  just  doing  it  for  that.  I’m  not  sure  she 
would  have  done  it  without  the  money.  But  as 
we  all  know,  we  get  paid  for  what  we  do,  and  we 
can  still  genuinely  like  to  do  it.  [laughter]  And 
that’s  the  impression  that  I  had  from  her,  that 
she  was  a  nice  person,  and  I  think  she  meant 
well,  and  I  think  she  did  go  out  of  her  way  to  do 
things. 

You  say  that  there  seemed  to  be  little  curiosity 
about  you  as  a  person,  for  instance,  and  what 
you  believed  or  thought  or  what  your  life  was 
like  in  other  respects. 

Yes. 

Did  any  of  them  ever  express  an  interest  in  see¬ 
ing  how  you  wrote  up  the  work?  Did  you  ever 
share  any  of  that? 

Not  that  I  recall.  And  didn’t  Warren  edit  that 
work  that  my  essay  is  in? 

Yes. 

I  guess  I  probably  just  assumed  that  he  would 
show  it  to  whomever. 

But  what  I  really  was  getting  at  was  that  there 
wasn’t  anybody  who  said,  "Gee,  I’d  like  to  see 
what  you  do  with  that, "  or,  "If  you  write  that 
up,  I  want  a  copy."  There  wasn’t  any  of  that? 


I  don’t  remember,  honestly.  There  could 
have  been,  because  certainly  there  were  people 
around  who  were  pretty  sappy  about  what  an¬ 
thropologists  do.  And  there  could  have  been 
some.  I  just  don’t  remember. 

So  in  the  sense  of  trying  to  understand  what 
you  took  with  you  out  of  this  field  experience, 
do  you  recall  any  fundamental  mistakes  you 
feel  you  might  have  made?  Doesn’t  sound  like 
it,  but  I’m  just  wondering  if  there  are  things 
you  look  back  on  and  say,  " Ooh /" 

From  the  Washoe  experience?  Well,  I  wish 
I  had  written  down  the  names  of  the  people  I 
had  taken  photographs  of.  I  don’t  know  how  I 
didn’t  do  that.  I  was  really  embarrassed,  actu¬ 
ally,  when  Warren  asked  me  for  those  photo¬ 
graphs.  I  hadn’t  identified  them.  I  had  assumed 
he  could,  he  would  know  who  they  were.  Fie 
didn’t  know  either,  which  surprised  me,  but  I 
don’t  know  why. 

I  think  the  mistake  which  I’ve  always  told 
my  students  is  you  think  you’ll  never  forget.  You 
know,  why  should  you  write  notes  every  night? 
Why  should  you  identify  photographs?  Because 
you’re  not  going  to  remember,  and  there’s  the 
best  evidence  of  it.  So  there  it  is.  Obviously,  I 
probably  did  a  lot  of  other  bad  things,  I  guess, 
[laughter] 

[laughter]  Maybe  I’ll  have  to  ask  them. 

Yes,  if  they  can  remember  me.  I  was  prob¬ 
ably  just  floating  through  their  imaginations.  But 
I  don’t  know — the  fact  that  I  wrote  those  notes, 
I  must  have  done  that  every  night  in  the  tent. 

You  must  have,  because  they’re  qidte  rich  in 
detail,  and  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  volumi¬ 
nous.  The  impression  you’re  giving  me  as  I 
talk — and  lots  of  people  have — is  this  sort  of 
taciturn  response.  They  were  hard  people  to  in¬ 
terview.  And  yet  the  notes  are  quite  rich  in  de¬ 
tail,  but  the  impression  is  really  what  I’m  after 
here. 

Well,  that’s  partly  what  I  took,  I  guess,  in  all 
my  other  work,  too,  is  that  the  real  work  is  typ¬ 
ing  up  those  notes.  Talking  to  people  and  ob¬ 
serving  is  fun.  It’s  coming  up  every  night. 
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And  in  most  instances  you  said  that,  because 
they  were  practiced  informants,  so  to  speak, 
you  were  perfectly  comfortable  writing  notes 
in  front  of  people. 

As  I  recall,  yes.  But  here’s  my  opening  para¬ 
graph  in  a  letter  to  Ilerskovits:  "Typing  field  notes 
and  letters  while  crouched  on  a  sleeping  bag  with 
typewriter  on  a  wooden  box  and  a  gas  lantern 
hanging  not  too  securely  from  a  tent  pole  seems 
somewhat  like  a  stereotyped  anthropological 
field  adventure.  The  bugs  add  atmosphere;  they 
bounce  against  the  tent.  Fortunately,  they  are 
not  as  smart  as  they  are  big,  for  cooperation  by 
only  a  few  would  quickly  have  my  walls  down." 
[laughter]  That  I  remember.  The  bugs  were  like 
that,  and  they’d  go  smashing  up  against  the  side 
of  the  tent  because  of  the  light  inside. 

So  did  you  ever  eat  meals  with  any  of  these 
people?  Did  they  ever  invite  you  to  stay  for  din¬ 
ner? 

I  don’t  remember  that.  If  I  don’t  have  it  in 
my  notes,  then  I  guess  I  didn’t.  But  I  must  have 
eaten  something  during  the  day.  I  wasn’t  going 
home  for  lunch,  so  I  don’t  know  what  I  did,  to 
tell  you  the  truth. 

So  you  didn’t  have  a  chance  to  observe  people 
getting  ready  for  dinner  and  that  kind  of  thing, 
in  the  evening. 

Yes.  I  guess  that’s  another  thing  that  I  took 
away  from  the  Washoe  is  that  I  didn’t  want  to  do 
fieldwork  like  that  again.  I  wanted  to  live  in  the 
community.  And  that’s  what  I  always  did  in  Af¬ 
rica,  except  for  my  last  trip,  actually.  But  that’s 
not  the  way  to  do  fieldwork,  not  to  live  in  a  tent 
somewhere  and  go  down  and  interview  people, 
come  back.  As  you’re  suggesting,  you  try  to  be 
around  in  the  evening,  and  you  try  to  be  there 
at  meals  and  get  the  whole  day.  And  also,  be 
there  not  in  the  structured  interviewing  situa¬ 
tion,  but,  in  fact,  to  see  those  times  when  people 
are  reacting  to  situations  that  come  up. 

Yes,  and  I  think  the  payment  is  part  of  that  dis¬ 
tancing  that  happens  when  people  are  "on." 
When  they’re  being  paid,  they’re  on,  but  then 
what  happens  when  it’s  just  casual?  So  they’ve 


got  a  relationship  with  you  that  they  might  not 
want  to  confuse.  I  don’t  know. 

I  don’t  know  either.  If  you  take  the  psychia¬ 
try  model,  you  know,  they  say  paying  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  having  a  kind  of  an  intimate  conversa¬ 
tion.  So  I  don’t  know.  I  mean,  you  pay  your 
money,  you  get  your  fifty  minutes,  and  you’re 
supposed  to  talk,  reveal  your  inner  sides. 

You  think  that  payment  is  somehow  a  dis¬ 
tancing  thing.  I’m  not  so  sure.  I  think  in  some 
ways  when  you’re  paying,  you’re  getting  a  new 
relationship  with  a  person  where  they  feel  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  commitment  to  talk  to  you. 

And  in  today’s  context  of  political  diplo¬ 
macy  .  ...  I  was  very  struck  earlier  when  we 
were  talking  about  what  you’d  gotten  from 
Herskovits’s  teaching,  this  idea  of  respecting  the 
structures  at  hand  and  working  through  that. 

Yes. 

And  I  think  it’s  good.  I  think  when  you  set  up  a 
professional  relationship  with  a  person  and 
you’re  taking  their  time. 

Yes. 

But  in  those  days,  I’m  thinking  that  perhaps 
the  Washoe  were  themselves  going,  "OK,  when 
he’s  around  and  asking  questions  and  I’m  be¬ 
ing  paid,  this  is  work, "  and,  "Now  I’m  at  home, 
hanging  out  with  my  kids, "  or  whatever. 

But  I  don’t  think  I  paid  when  I  was  doing 
those  observations.  I  think  I  paid  Bertha,  and  I 
think  I  paid  for  formal  interviews,  but  I  think 
when  I  visited  people’s  homes,  I  don’t  recall  pay¬ 
ing  for  that. 

Would  you  have  wanted  to  do  more  of  that,  more 
of  the  observation  in  homes? 

Oh,  sure.  I  think  that  was  difficult.  I  notice 
from  that  letter  where  I’m  saying,  as  far  as  those 
notes,  that  I  could  only  go  into  so-and-so’s  home. 
I  think  that  was  very  difficult.  And  I  didn’t  think 
I  would  get  in  at  all.  I  guess  that’s  what  I  was 
referring  to.  But  I  don’t  think  I  paid  to  just  sit 
there  and  observe  the  children. 
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Now  I  think  of  all  the  techniques  which  you 
used — including  the  testing  the  children  and 
then  the  classic  interviews  and  then  observ¬ 
ing — the  observing  part  would  have  been  the 
hardest.  Because  I’m  not  sure  anyone  had  ever 
done  that.  I’m  not  aware  of  anybody  else  who 
actually  went  into  somebody’s  home.  They  might 
have  gone  out  with  them  somewhere,  but  not 
gone  into  their  house  and  watched,  even  though 
that  does  seem  to  be  rather  essential  fieldwork. 

Well,  I’m  not  sure  how  welcoming  the 
Washoe  were.  I  don’t  remember  their  ever  ask¬ 
ing  me  to  sit  down  and  eat  with  them.  Maybe 
they  did.  I  also  have  the  feeling  they  didn’t  have 
an  awful  lot  to  eat,  so  I  certainly  would  be  very 
understanding  if  they  didn’t.  There’s  such  a  con¬ 
trast  with  Africa,  too. 

Skipping  the  chronological  part  of  this  for  a 
while,  I  just  wondered  as  an  anthropologist — 
yes,  as  a  human  being,  but  as  an  anthropolo¬ 
gist — do  you  feel  comfortable  making  generali¬ 
zations  about  a  people  or  a  culture  or  charac¬ 
terizing  those  experiences  as  being  a  result  of 
some  fundamental  difference  ? 

Well,  I  make  them.  I  don’t  think  they’re  real, 
though,  [laughter]  We  spend  most  of  our  time 
teaching,  telling  students  that  those  generaliza¬ 
tions  are  usually  ....  You  know,  everybody  says 
"Africa,"  and  we  always  have  to  point  out  the 
kind  of  variability  within  Africa.  And  then  when 
you  bring  it  down  to  the  local  community,  you 
have  enormous  variation  that  occurs  there  in 
terms  of  gender,  in  terms  of  age,  in  terms  of  spe¬ 
cialization  of  labor,  in  terms  of  personality.  But 
you  can  still  get  the  feeling  .... 

In  terms  of  history. 

History.  You  can  still  get  the  feeling  when 
you’re  in  an  African  village  versus  a  Washoe  vil¬ 
lage.  [laughter]  Or  an  African  village  versus  a 
European  village  or  the  small  town  I  grew  up  in. 
But  the  irony  in  it  that  I  was  always  struck  with 
is  that  the  people  I  did  do  my  first  fieldwork  with 
in  Africa  had  a  remarkably  similar  personality 
to  what  I  think  American  personality  is  like,  and 
I  thought,  "Well,  gee,  maybe  it’s  my  biases,"  un¬ 
til  I  went  to  another  African  country. 


The  Cameroons  was  my  second  field  trip, 
and  that  was  very  different.  And  then  I  have  a 
distinct  feeling  that  the  first  people  I  went  to, 
because  they  were  egalitarian  ...  in  a  sense  of 
many  different  features  of  how  we  would  stereo¬ 
type  a  people  of  being  egalitarian,  in  the  same 
way  that  Americans  are  not  really  egalitarian, 
but  ideologically,  we  talk  about  how  everybody’s 
equal  or  should  have  equal  opportunities.  No, 
we  don’t  have  class,  we  don’t  have  any  of  that 
stuff.  But  we  know  we  do.  So  here’s  the  Ijo,  and 
they  had  that  same  kind  of  attitude. 

So  I  felt,  in  many  ways,  it  was  familiar  to 
me,  in  contrast  to  going  to  the  Cameroon,  where 
it’s  very  hierarchical.  Perhaps  if  I  had  grown  up 
in  Britain  and  believed  in  the  Queen  or  the  King, 
going  to  the  Cameroon  would  have  been  more 
familiar  to  me  than  going  to  the  Ijo.  So  there 
was  that  distinction. 

But  within  the  Ijo,  there’s  a  range  of  person¬ 
alities,  in  the  sense  that  there  was  a  good  guy 
and  a  bad  guy,  and  some  people  were  open,  some 
people  were  closed.  Some  people  you  could  trust, 
some  people  you  don’t  want  to  turn  your  back 
on,  just  like  in  America.  But  in  terms  of  focus¬ 
ing  on  no  inherent  distinctions  in  terms  of  some¬ 
body  having  the  right  to  be  superior  to  some¬ 
body  else,  that’s  the  way  Ijo  were. 

I  never  knew  the  Washoe  well  enough  to  even 
generalize  about  it.  I  just  didn’t  get  the  feeling. 

These  were  African  communities  that  were 
right  there,  especially  in  the  Niger  delta,  which 
tended  to  be  somewhat  isolated  and  had  not  had 
the  full  impact  of  colonialism.  But  even  where 
you  did  get  that  in  Nigeria,  it  was  still  a  small 
white  population.  It  wasn’t  like  East  Africa,  where 
you  had  a  resident  colonial  population.  You 
know,  when  Nigeria  became  independent,  West¬ 
ern  Nigeria  had  a  mosquito  on  its  flag  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  fact  that  it  was  malaria  that  kept  the 
whites  out  and  that  enabled  them  to  become 
independent  rather  easily.  So  where  I  went  in 
the  Niger  delta,  the  only  similarity  to  the  Washoe 
was  that  the  living  conditions  were  extremely 
difficult.  It  was  extremely  unhealthy.  So  that  was 
the  kind  of  similarity  I  had  of  the  Washoe. 

And  probably  the  size  of  the  insects. 

Well,  and  the  insects,  I  still  think  those  bugs 
up  on  the  hills  near  the  Washoe  were  bigger  than 
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anything  I  saw,  even  in  Africa.  They  were  ex¬ 
traordinary! 

Now,  how  did  you  choose  Nigeria? 

Oh,  that  was  through  my  advisors.  I  went  to 
Bascom  and  said,  "Where  should  I  go?" 

He  had  started  the  Yoruba,  so  he  said,  "Go 
to  the  Ijo."  And  then  when  I  got  to  the  Ijo,  I 
realized  why  nobody  had  studied  them,  because 
they  were  so  difficult  to  get  to.  Actually,  they 
had  been  studied  to  some  extent.  But  going  into 
the  Niger  delta  was  another  thing.  And,  why  did 
I  do  it?  I  suppose  it  was  continuous  from  all  that 
I  said  earlier,  going  to  these  different  places.  But 
now,  of  course,  the  Niger  delta  is  in  the  news. 
That’s  where  all  of  the  oil  exploration  has  been 
going  on  and  where  the  Ijo  are  now  rebelling 
and  trying  to  sustain  their  own  lives.  That’s  a 
rather  pathetic  situation. 

So  when  you  got  back  to  Northwestern,  do  you 
remember  talking  to  Warren  about  your  field 
experience?  Did  you  go  have  a  beer  and  talk 
about  that,  or  was  he  curious  about  what  you’d 
done,  or  was  that  even  relevant?  He  might  not 
have  been  around. 

That’s  what  I’m  just  thinking.  I’m  not  sure 
he  was  there.  I’m  sure  I  would  have  if  he  was 
there.  I  must  have  talked  to  him.  If  he  wasn’t 
there,  then  I  would  have  seen  him  at  meetings 
or  somewhere.  And  certainly  Norm  Scotch  I 
would  have  talked  to  about  it,  I’m  sure. 

Now  do  you  recall,  was  Norm  in  the  field  the 
same  year,  or  had  he  been  there  earlier? 

You  mean  with  the  Washoe? 

Yes. 

No.  I  thought  he  was  there  before.  That  was 
my  impression. 

And  you  knew  him.  You’ve  mentioned  that. 

Oh,  yes.  But  he  was  ahead  of  me.  We  ended 
up  going,  as  I  said,  to  Africa  at  the  same  time, 
but  that  might  have  been  his  post-doctorate. 


So  you  go  back,  and  you’ve  got  graduate  school. 
You’ve  done  two  years,  you  said? 

Right. 

And  then  what  did  you  do ? 

Then  I  did  my  third  year  and  wrote  my  pro¬ 
posals,  when  I  got  back  from  that  summer,  to  go 
to  Africa.  And  then  I  went  to  Africa  that  next 
year. 

And  what  was  that  like?  Where  do  you  start? 

I  guess  the  question  is  what’s  relevant  there 
to  what  you’re  after. 

Well,  if  there  are  threads  from  what  lessons  you 
learned  working  in  the  field  relevant  to  doing 
fieldwork.  Do  you  remember  feeling  a  certain 
exhilaration  of  really  being  in  a  classic  field  situ¬ 
ation,  where  basically  you  were  breaking  new 
ground? 

Oh,  yes.  When  I  look  back,  I  must  have  been 
pretty  naive,  because  the  1950s,  it  wasn’t  like 
going  to  doing  classic  anthropology.  And  yet 
when  I  ended  up  in  the  Niger  delta  and  going  to 
Nigeria,  in  many  ways  it  was.  It  was  isolated, 
and  you  really  had  a  feeling  that  this  was  not  a 
dysfunctional  kind  of  colonialized  society.  But  I 
think  the  thing  that  was  so  continuous,  as  I  think 
about  it,  was  the  feeling  of  self-sufficiency  and 
independence,  that  at  that  age  I  was  responsible 
for  my  own  life  in  that  sense.  And  that  going  off 
to  Africa,  there  was  nobody  who  was  doing  any¬ 
thing. 

So  when  you  got  to  Nigeria,  did  you  have  to 
spend  a  certain  amount  of  time  going  through 
channels,  talking  to  the  higher  governmental 
o  fficials,  those  kinds  of  things  that  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  in  the  more  colonial  context? 

To  some  extent.  But  certainly,  it  took  almost 
a  month  before  we  got  to  the  field.  I  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  woman  who  went  with  me  to  the 
Washoe.  She  was  also  doing  her  Ph.D.  in  anthro¬ 
pology. 

Is  this  Nancy? 
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Yes.  So  it  was  a  joint  venture. 

So  your  research  was  joint. 

No,  we  had  separate  proposals. 

And  did  you  take  children  in  this? 

No.  We  had  just  gotten  married,  actually.  We 
didn’t  have  children. 

Well,  we  went  to  Ibadan  and  then  to  Enugu 
and  then  to  Port  Harcourt.  And  then  you  get  in 
a  boat,  and  you  go  to  Peres,  and  then  you  look 
around  to  try  to  pick  a  community.  It  was  an 
adventure,  and  that  would  take  another  three 
or  four  days  to  talk  about,  but  I  think  in  the 
sense  that  I  did  it  and  could  do  it  and  had  the 
responsibility  for  doing  it  just  spoke  to  North¬ 
western.  What  else  do  we  blame?  I  mean,  for 
whatever  the  lack  of  field  training  was  or  what¬ 
ever  it  was  that  they  prepared  us  for,  we  did  it. 
Not  everybody  finishes  graduate  school,  and  a 
lot  of  people  don’t  want  to  be  anthropologists. 
Some  people  go  to  Africa  and  don’t  particularly 
do  it.  I  just  feel  I  was  very  lucky  I  was  able  to  do 
it. 

Well,  some  people,  I  think,  truly  aren ’t  prepared. 
We  talked  earlier  about  culture  shock,  but  there  s 
a  huge  difference  between  thinking  you  want 
to  and  then  getting  into  and  living  in  that  kind 
of  situation — the  realities  of  a  total  different 
world  view.  The  reality  of  living  in  a  system 
that  isn’t  your  own,  some  people  can’t  do  it. 

Well,  and  that’s  fine  too.  I’m  not  so  sure 
there’s  anything  so  commendable  about  it. 

I  forget  where  I  read  it,  but  somebody  once  de¬ 
scribed  getting  a  Ph.D.  in  anthropology  as  if 
you  just  get  one.  If  you  go  into  the  field,  and  if 
you  survive,  if  you  come  back,  you  get  your 
Ph.D.  It  was  certainly  a  flippant  comment,  but 
it  certainly  is  "the  rite  of  passage, "  wouldn’t  you 
say? 

Well,  for  a  large  part  of  it.  We  see  that  lots  of 
people  don’t  actually  finish  even  though  they’ve 
been  to  the  field.  We  see  it  in  this  department, 
too. 


I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  language.  And  this 
is  relevant ,  also,  to  the  Washoe  situation.  Did 
you  learn  the  language  in  the  Ijo  situation? 

Ijo,  not  really.  I  always  conducted  interviews 
with  interpreters.  I  think  I  learned  enough  to 
know  when  an  interpreter  wasn’t  interpreting 
correctly.  But  that’s  always  been  a  big  thing  in 
anthropology,  as  you  know.  And  certainly,  I’ll 
be  the  first  to  say  in  the  ideal  situation,  or  the 
right  situation,  one  should  know  the  language. 
But  clearly  from  my  own  experience,  I  don’t 
think  it’s  impossible  to  do  research  without 
knowing  the  language.  I  think  you  use  different 
kinds  of  techniques,  and  in  many  ways,  it’s  more 
difficult.  I  think  you  get  much  richer  materials 
if,  in  fact,  you  do  speak  the  language.  But,  of 
course,  the  reverse  of  it  is  somebody  can  speak 
the  language  and  not  be  able  to  do  anthropol¬ 
ogy.  So  I  think  there’s  sometimes  a  balance  there. 

I  certainly  wouldn’t  recommend  that  a  per¬ 
son  not  learn  the  language.  If  one  has  the  ability 
to  learn  it,  the  time,  I  think  both  those  things 
are  necessary.  You  can  have  a  lot  of  time,  and 
still  some  people  have  more  difficulty  than  oth¬ 
ers  learning  a  language.  And  especially  African 
languages,  which  are  generally  tonal,  add  an¬ 
other  dimension  to  it  if  you  haven’t  had  that 
kind  of  background.  But  I  spent  a  lot  of  time 
studying  Ijo  and  a  lot  of  time  translating. 

Before  you  went? 

No.  There  wasn’t  that  kind  of  time.  But  cer¬ 
tainly  while  I  was  there  I  spent  a  lot  of  time. 
And  when  you  enter,  you  always  have  the  best 
intentions.  That’s  what  you’re  going  to  do,  and 
so  that  was  my  expectation.  And  with  the 
Washoe,  I  certainly  didn’t,  though  I  think  I  tran¬ 
scribed  some  kin  terms  and  so  on. 

And  you  also  talked  a  little  bit  about  kinship 
earlier  and  how  you  wished  you’d  had,  before 
you  went  into  the  field,  perhaps  a  little  more  on 
explicit  methods  of  recording  kinship. 

Yes. 

But  by  the  time  you  went  to  Nigeria,  had  you 
perfected  that? 
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I  guess  so.  I  guess  so.  And  then  I  guess  I  re¬ 
alized  it  wasn’t  that  important — not  that  it  isn’t 
important,  but  I  think  ....  I  don’t  know.  It’s 
hard  to  say  what  one  seeks  in  graduate  school, 
and  certainly  from  my  experience  here,  one  can 
see  that  there’s  a  large  discrepancy  between 
what’s  being  taught  and  what  students  perceive 
as  what’s  being  taught.  So  to  say  that  we  didn’t 
get  this  or  that  at  Northwestern  doesn’t  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  it  wasn’t  being  taught  there.  It  just 
may  not  have  been  seen  that  way. 

Now,  have  you  gained  that  perspective  since 
teaching  yourself? 

Yes.  Oh,  yes.  Well,  I  never  felt  such  a  great 
deficiency  at  Northwestern.  I  went  there  with¬ 
out  any  anthropological  background,  so  to  me  it 
was  all  new  anyway. 

Which  wasn’t  that  uncommon  in  those  years, 
was  it?  Because  you  said  most  anthropology 
programs  were  at  the  graduate  level. 

Well,  it  was  changing  dramatically  just  about 
that  time.  But  certainly  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  1900  to  1930,  most  of  the  anthropolo¬ 
gists  actually  had  undergraduate  careers  in  some¬ 
thing  other  than  anthropology. 

If  you  had  to  put  a  percentage  on  it  at  North¬ 
western  over  the  years  you  were  a  graduate 
student  there,  how  many  o  f  those  people,  do  you 
think,  had  come  from  anthropological  back¬ 
grounds? 

Well,  my  wife  had  an  anthropology  under¬ 
graduate  career  at  Hunter.  So  she  had  a  degree. 
I  don’t  think  anybody  came  with  an  accounting 
background. 

I  wanted  to  ask  you  some  things  about  teach¬ 
ing  and  what  you  see  in  continuing  and  per¬ 
petuating  this  field,  enhancing  it,  what’s  going 
to  happen  to  the  future  of  the  field.  But  you  said 
yesterday  that,  really,  a  student’s  experience, 
becoming  an  anthropologist  at  school,  your  co¬ 
horts  are  really  going  to  determine  what  kind 
of  anthropologist  you  become,  more  than  the 
teachers.  Now,  was  that  a  polite  way  of  step¬ 
ping  out  of  people’s  way  and  saying  that  teach¬ 


ing  is  really  facilitating  people’s  growth,  or  do 
you  really  believe  that?  Because  at  one  time, 
people  used  to  get  into  programs  or  seek  people 
that  directed  them,  because  their  personality 
and  their  research  interests  and  their  orienta¬ 
tion  really  characterized  those  programs.  To 
what  extent  do  you  think  that’s  true  now? 

Well,  maybe  I  exaggerated.  I  think  clearly 
teaching  has  an  important  role  and  impact  on 
people.  But  at  the  graduate  level,  I  think  the 
people  you  continue  to  relate  to  are  your  co¬ 
horts.  I  think  the  way  in  which  you  interact  with 
them  and  what  you  may  learn  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  the  kind  of  interaction  that  occurs  there. 
Clearly,  it’s  not  isolated  in  the  context  of  semi¬ 
nars  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  So  perhaps  the  good 
professor  is  one  who  facilitates  the  kind  of  com¬ 
munication  that  would  occur  in  a  seminar  and, 
in  effect,  brings  out  what  people  have  been  study¬ 
ing.  I  think  I  would  just  emphasize  that  the  kind 
of  social  relations  that  you  maintain  within  the 
profession  are  with  your  cohorts,  I  think,  for  the 
most  part,  more  than  with  your  professors.  That 
would  probably  be  my  take  on  it. 

I  think  it’s  important  in  a  program  that  you 
have  a  cohort  of  students  that  you’re  with.  That’s 
one  thing  that  we’ve  had  to  argue  here  from  the 
graduate  school  perspective.  They  would  look 
at:  what  are  the  job  opportunities?  How  much 
debt  are  students  going  into?  And,  "Hey,  let’s  cut 
back  the  program.  Let’s  not  have  any  graduate 
students  come  in  this  year,  because  we  need  to 
fully  fund  those  who  are  present."  Well,  if  you 
just  bring  in  one  student,  what  kind  of  an  edu¬ 
cation  is  that?  There’s  more  to  it,  I’m  saying, 
than  just  going  and  sitting  in  classes.  If  you  don’t 
have  a  cohort  with  you  that  can,  in  effect,  inter¬ 
act  at  both  a  social  and  an  intellectual  level,  I 
think  you’re  really  missing  something  in  your 
graduate  career. 

What  woidd  you  consider  as  a  minimum  stu¬ 
dent  population  to  provide  that  kind  of  experi¬ 
ence? 

Yes,  well,  we  play  with  those  numbers,  and 
they’re  all  very  magical,  needless  to  say.  And  it 
also  gets  complicated  once  you  get  into  the  four- 
field  approach,  because  if  you  talk  about  an  en¬ 
tering  class  of,  let’s  say,  eight,  and  here  we  have 
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archaeology  and  sociocultural  as  the  two  real 
fields,  that  means  it’s  four  and  four.  So  it’s  not 
like  it’s  eight.  Then  if  you,  say,  admit  four,  now 
we’re  talking  about  two  and  two.  And  if,  in  fact, 
it’s  not  two  and  two,  it’s  three  and  one,  now  we’re 
back  to  one.  When  you’re  down  into  those  tiny 
numbers,  you  have  to  ask  yourself,  "Gan  you 
run  a  seminar  with  one  person?"  Or  it  becomes 
a  tutorial.  And  there’s  nothing  wrong  with  a  tu¬ 
torial-type  education,  but  I  think  it’s  more  ap¬ 
propriate  to  undergraduates  if  we’re  going  to  do 
tutorials.  Once  you  get  to  a  graduate 
level  .  .  .  you  get  tutorials  once  you’re  an  ad¬ 
vanced  graduate  student,  but  there’s  that  first 
and  second  year  which  are  really  critical,  I  think, 
to  the  development  of  a  professional.  I  think  the 
cohorts  are  very  important. 

Do  you  think,  on  a  broad  base  of  programs 
across  the  country,  that  its  even  appropriate 
anymore  to  talk  about  certain  schools  o  f  thought 
being  located  in  certain  institutions  because  of 
the  people? 

Not  as  much  as  in  the  past.  That’s  a  good 
question.  I’m  not  sure  we  talk  that  way  anymore. 
You  get  a  feeling,  a  little  bit,  but  I  don’t  think 
there  are  schools  of  thought  anymore,  which  is 
one  reason  you  can’t  find  a  school  associated 
with  it.  It’s  all  become  kind  of  post-modern  what? 
Post-post  what?  You  know,  for  better  or  worse,  I 
don’t  think  you  have  those  kind  of  dominant 
schools  of  thought. 

Well,  it  is  for  better  and  worse.  I  agree.  As  a 
student,  I  can  see  great  loss  and  also  advan¬ 
tage  in  not  having  what  used  to  be  referred  to 
as,  frankly,  the  good  old  boy  network. 

Yes. 

But  that  was  useful,  because  there  was  this  con- 
tinuity  of  development.  And  if  you  had  a  par¬ 
ticular  orientation,  you  knew  where  to  go  to 
find  colleagues  and  find  mentors  who  could 
continue  to  develop  those  particular  orienta¬ 
tions  to  the  field.  And  as  long  as  those  orienta¬ 
tions  are  explicit,  there’s  nothing  wrong  with 
that. 

I  think  what  you  have  now  is  whether  a  de¬ 
partment  is  strong,  let’s  say,  in  linguistics  or  not, 


or  is  strong  in  biological  anthropology  or  not. 
Whether  the  department,  in  fact,  is  for  a  four- 
field  approach  or  not.  I  think  you’re  getting  some 
of  those  differences  now.  And  that’s  the  ques¬ 
tion  you  were  asking  before  the  tape  recorder 
was  on,  the  extent  to  which  the  four-field  ap¬ 
proach  is  alive  and  well  or  not. 

Yes,  if  it’s  even  viable. 

And  I  think  the  liability  has,  simply,  to  do 
with  the  resources.  If  you  have  resources,  then 
why  not  have  four  units,  all  of  which  are  gung- 
ho?  Certainly  that  seems  to  be  the  tendency  in 
those  departments  that,  in  fact,  are  strong.  Like, 
you  find  Northwestern  and  Chicago  revitalizing 
the  four-field  approach  and  saying,  "Iley,  that’s 
really  the  way  to  go.  Let’s  hire."  And  as  long  as 
you  can  do  it,  it’s  fine. 

We’re  looking  to  develop  biological  anthro¬ 
pology  here,  which  we’ve  never  had  before,  be¬ 
cause  this  is  a  very  small  department,  and  we 
figure,  well,  you  have  to  put  your  resources  in  a 
good  way,  but  we’ve  always  philosophically  been 
for  the  four-field  approach. 

So  we  get  these  kinds  of  developments  oc¬ 
curring,  but  probably  the  major  one  is  that  the 
isolated  small  communities  that  we  used  to  be 
able  to  study  in  Africa  probably  are  much  more 
difficult  to  find,  and  there’s  been  this  real  ten¬ 
dency  to  think  about  studying  American  soci¬ 
ety  from  an  anthropological  perspective,  which, 
in  this  department,  has  always  been  acceptable. 
In  some  other  departments,  like  at  Harvard,  they 
wouldn’t  allow  a  Ph.D.  which  had  been  written 
on  American  society.  As  I  understand,  it  had  to 
be  done  abroad.  Until  relatively  recently,  they 
still  did  that,  whereas  we’ve  never  had  that  ob¬ 
jection. 

It’s  always  what  problem  do  you  have?  And 
then  wherever  you  want  to  study  it,  that’s  fine. 
If  you  ask  for  advice,  then  I’d  say  it’s  probably 
useful  to  do  your  training  abroad.  And  then  if 
you  want  to  study  American  society,  come  to  it 
with  a  Ph.D.  rather  than  the  other  way  around. 

Do  you  have,  or  are  you  aware  of,  programs 
that  have  people  from  other  cultures  who  come 
here  explicitly  to  get  a  degree  in  anthropology 
to  study  American  society? 
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I  don’t  know.  I  think  there’s  a  real  industry 
in  people,  for  an  anthropologist  studying  Ameri¬ 
can  society.  I  think  there’s  been  a  lot  of  that 
recently.  But  for  people  who  come  from  abroad 
who  get  Ph.D.’s  in  America  and  then  to  study 
America? 

Yes,  right.  The  counterpart  of,  say,  someone  from 
Nigeria  coming  to  America  to  get  a  Ph.D.  in  an¬ 
thropology  but  doing  their  fieldwork  on 
Martha’s  Vineyard  or  something. 

Well,  the  comparability  would  be  for  them 
to  get  a  Ph.D.  in  Nigeria  and  then  have  it  based 
on  data  that  was  gathered  here.  But  there’s  been 
a  real  stress  in  anthropology  that  people  who 
have  been  formally  studied  by  anthropologists 
should  get  their  Ph.D.'s  and  study  American  so¬ 
ciety.  That’s  been  there.  I  think  you  could  prob¬ 
ably  find  quite  a  bit  of  literature  on  that,  in  fact. 

I  just  would  be  interested  in  a  body  of  anthro¬ 
pological  literature  on  American  society  writ¬ 
ten  by  people  that  are  not  in  fact  from  here. 

Well,  there’s  an  edited  book  on  this  called 
Distant  Mirrors  that  actually  is  a  collection  of 
essays  written  by  foreign  anthropologists  on 
American  life. 

You  have  an  undergraduate  program  here,  of 
course,  in  anthropology,  and  that  probably  is 
inclusive  of  the  four  fields,  right,  as  part  of  the 
introduction? 

Except  we  don’t  have  a  biological  anthro¬ 
pologist.  It’s  taught  as  part  of  archaeology. 

But  you  still  cover  the  subject,  but  maybe  not  at 
an  upper-division  level? 

Right,  right.  It’s  part  of  the  introduction. 

So  it’s  still  very  much  part  of  what  character¬ 
izes  the  field,  you  would  say,  the  profession,  as 
distinguishing  it  from  the  social  sciences. 

Yes. 

Are  you  glad  that’s  being  revitalized?  Do  you 
consider  that  a  defining  characteristic? 


Yes,  I  do.  I  do.  I  think  if  you  want  to  ask 
what’s  the  difference  between  the  sociocultural 
anthropologists  and  the  sociologist  and  then,  you 
know,  say  by  extension  sociology  and  anthro¬ 
pology,  I  see  that  as  one  of  the  defining  features 
of  it.  That  we  do  take  the  study  of  man  and  of 
woman  and  all  its  dimensions  as  being  part  of 
our  discipline,  whether  we  ourselves  are  study¬ 
ing  it  or  not.  Of  course,  in  sociology,  I  think  we 
take  it  for  granted  that  we’ve  got  the  biological 
foundation  now,  let’s  go  study  the  social  aspects 
of  it. 

Do  you  enjoy  teaching  ? 

If  I  didn’t,  I  would  have  contradicted  every¬ 
thing  I’ve  told  you  over  the  last  two  days. 

[laughter]  Do  you  ever  teach  undergraduate 
classes  yourself? 

Oh,  sure.  All  the  time.  That  was  my  whole 
point  about  leaving  accounting — you  only  have 
one  life.  Why  spend  it  in  a  way  which  you  feel 
is  .  .  .  ? 

Well,  some  people,  as  you  're  well  aware,  really 
like  to  emphasize  the  research  and  woidd  re¬ 
ally  rather  not  deal  with  students  at  all. 

But  my  experience  is  they  do  something  else. 
My  first  teaching  was  at  Iowa  State  University. 
There  was  somebody  who  didn’t  like  to  teach, 
and  they  left  after  a  year  or  two.  I  think  it’s  very 
difficult.  First  of  all,  why  stay  in  it?  If  you’re 
doing  it  for  the  money,  there’s  lots  of  other  ways 
to  make  money  than  in  teaching.  And  if  you’re 
in  it  for  the  research,  I  think  most  researchers 
who  stay  at  a  university,  you  know,  enjoy  teach¬ 
ing  of  some  kind.  Maybe  just  at  the  graduate 
level.  They  may  not  want  to  at  the  undergradu¬ 
ate  level.  But  I  think  if  you’re  into  research,  af¬ 
ter  all,  it’s  cheap  labor,  too,  for  these  physicists 
and  engineers.  They  have  all  these  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  working  in  their  labs,  doing  all  these  things 
for  them. 

And  actually,  that  brings  up  another  point. 
That’s  true,  I  think,  more  so  in  those  other  dis¬ 
ciplines  than  the  kind  of  mentorship  that  I  think 
characterized  anthropology  before.  If  you’re 
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going  to  a  school  because  there’s  a  school  of 
thought  and  there’s  a  person  there  and  you’re 
perpetuating  "that  kind"  of  anthropology,  then 
there ’s  this  expectation  that  you  will  somehow 
continue  research  that  someone  has  started. 
And  there  seems  to  be  less  of  that. 

Oh,  I  think  it’s  the  opposite  now.  I  think  we 
place  all  the  emphasis  on  getting  your  own  prob¬ 
lem.  You  really  find  your  own  ideas,  you  develop 
your  own  kinds  of  research  proposals. 

And  that  has  been  your  experience? 

Well  to  a  large  extent.  That’s  why  there  was 
never  a  Boasian  school.  Some  say,  you  know, 
there  was  no  Boasian  school,  some  say  there 
was.  But  I  think  of  Herskovits  as  a  student  of 
Boas  and  the  extent  to  which  he  carried  on  Boas’s 
orientation.  It  was  always,  "You  do  your  thing. 
I’m  not  going  to  tell  you  what  to  do."  I  think 
anthropology  really  stands  out  in  that  fashion, 
in  that  it’s  not  taking  your  mentor’s  idea,  or  you 
write  the  next  essay  on  this  research  project. 

That's  always  been  one  of  the  criticisms  of 
anthropology.  We’re  always  reinventing  the 
wheel,  to  some  extent.  It’s  not  cumulative  knowl¬ 
edge  whereby  you  can  come  in  and  we  have  this 
solid  theory  that  just  needs  another  additional 
study  to,  you  know,  move  us  along,  like  in  chem¬ 
istry.  And  that’s  what  I  tell  my  students. 

A  lot  of  it  has  to  do  with  the  tolerance  of 
ambiguity.  That’s  what  makes  it  anthropology. 
If  you  can’t  stand  ambiguity,  then  you  probably 
should  choose  another  field,  which  is  fine.  But 
one  ought  to  find  fields  that  they  feel  comfort¬ 
able  in.  It’s  not  just  the  academic  subject  itself, 
because  clearly  there  are  always  questions  that 
need  to  be  answered.  Why  does  one  person  be¬ 
come  an  artist  and  another  person  become  a 
mathematician?  Depends  on  what  questions 
you’re  interested  in,  what  makes  you  feel  good 
about  the  world,  about  yourself,  and  then  you 
do  it. 

I  very  much  like  the  "tolerance  of  ambiguity, " 
and  I’ve  heard  someone  else  describe  it  as  liv¬ 
ing  with  ragged  edges. 

Yes.  Well,  there  are  lots  of  cliches  that  have 
been  offered  about  the  kind  of  personality  type 
that  goes  into  anthropology.  Sometimes  they’re 


called  marginal  people,  people  who  can’t  really 
deal  with  their  own  societies,  so  they  study  oth¬ 
ers. 

Well,  to  what  extent  do  you  think  that’s  true — 
like  most  cliches? 

Well,  I  don’t  know.  Then  there’s  the  ques¬ 
tion,  "What  do  you  mean  by  a  marginal  person?" 
But  I  think  that  anthropologists,  like  sociologists 
too,  what  we  really  are  are  critics.  We’re  culture 
critics.  We’re  able  to  try  to  examine  the  life  in  a 
way  which  doesn’t  take  it  for  granted.  Looking 
at  it  in  a  philosophical  way.  What  is  meaning? 
What  is  reality?  Why  do  we  act  the  way  we  do? 
Those  kinds  of  rather  basic  questions,  which  is 
why  I  think  anthropology  is  a  good  undergradu¬ 
ate  subject.  You  don’t  have  to  go  on  to  be  an 
anthropologist.  It’s  just  a  way  of  thinking  about 
the  world.  And  for  some  students,  it’s  very  in¬ 
vigorating  and  one  or  two  go  on  and  want  to  do 
it  as  a  profession.  But  if  they  don’t,  that’s  fine.  I 
think  we  have  quite  a  large  number  of  students 
now  who  are  concentrating  in  anthropology.  We 
don’t  try  to  sell  them  on  becoming  profession¬ 
als.  Some  of  them  go  on  to  do  it.  But  it  is  a  way 
of,  I  think,  dealing  with  our  own  society.  It’s  a 
way  of  trying  to  evaluate  it  in  terms  of  your  own 
personal  circumstance. 

And  development  of  critical  thinking. 

Yes.  That’s  the  key.  We  always  talk  about  it, 
schools  developing  critical  thinking.  We  don’t 
expect  them  to  really  know  what  Nuer  kinship 
was  like  ,  but  the  way  in  which  you  think  about 
a  problem,  hopefully  ....  But,  one  could  be  very 
cynical  about  it  too.  With  all  of  the  education 
and  with  all  the  people  being  educated,  I’m  not 
so  sure  that  we’re  having  any  diminution  of  rac¬ 
ism  or  any  diminution  of  violence  as  witnessed 
by  what’s  been  happening.  So,  we  can  talk  about 
all  the  good  things  that  should  happen  by  edu¬ 
cating  people  to  think  critically,  and  we  find 
people  still  use  that  knowledge  the  way  they  want 
to  use  it.  And  they’ll  hear  it  the  way  they  want 
to  hear  it.  And  it’s  not  always  the  way  in  which 
you  intend  it  to  be  used. 

When  somebody  says  the  word  "applied  anthro¬ 
pology,"  what  does  that  really  mean  to  you? 
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It  means  to  me  that  somebody  has  hired  an 
anthropologist  to  do  something  other  than  aca¬ 
demic  work,  try  to  help  them  solve  a  problem, 
and  they’re  getting  a  salary.  Probably  earning 
more  money  than  the  others,  and  it’s  probably 
a  lot  of  fun — if,  in  fact,  they’re  given  some  au¬ 
thority  and  have  some  input  on  policy  forma¬ 
tion  and  are  doing  something  other  than  just 
trying  to  sell  more  Wheaties  because  you’ve  got 
the  right  color  box  to  entrance  certain  ethnic 
groups  to  buy  it.  That’s  the  dirty  side  of  applied 
anthropology,  but  that’s  true  of  anything.  I  think 
all  the  good  sides  are,  hey,  why  not?  Why  are 
we  studying  these  things  anyway,  if  not  to  have 
a  positive  impact  on  the  future  of  the  world  and 
our  own  country.  And  if,  in  fact,  we  can  do  some¬ 
thing  that  will  alleviate  conflict  or  poverty  or  all 
those  other  awful  things,  sex  discrimination,  why 
shouldn’t  we  be  able  to  use  our  knowledge  in 
that  fashion  rather  than  just  teaching  students? 
Why  not  get  out  there  and  have  them  hire  us 
rather  than  somebody  else?  [laughter]  As  you 
know,  more  than  50  percent  of  anthropologists 
are  now  being  hired  in  so-called  "applied  fields." 

Do  you  teach  any  of  that  yourself?  Of  course 
it’s  not  afield. 

We  don’t  have  applied  anthropology.  I  think 
some  schools  try  that — get  an  M.A.  in  applied 
anthropology. 

And  actually  talk  about  theory  in  applied  an¬ 
thropology. 

I  don’t  know  what  that  is.  I  mean,  applying 
theory  is  what? 

Well,  I’m  asking  this,  because  it’s  that  shift  in 
the  philosophic  base  of  doing  ethnography  from 
the  removed  objective  observer  and  analyzer. 
You  made  it  very  clear  that,  for  instance,  you 
weren’t  going  to  stop  anybody  from  beating  their 
children.  That  kind  of  extreme  posture  of  the 
non-interfering  observer,  to  a  person  who 
would.  I’ve  interviewed  someone  that  actually 
uses  words  like  intervention,  and  that’s  just  a 
very  different  view. 

Well,  when  I  talk  about  not  intervening,  I’m 
talking  about  how  I  try  to  understand  a  particu¬ 
lar  situation.  What  I  do  with  that  information 


then,  I  think,  could  be  an  intervention  if  I  come 
out  of  the  study  and  I  have  discovered,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  given  all  the  evidence  I’ve  been  able 
to  accumulate  "objectively,"  the  boundaries  of 
the  Washoe  territory  are  here,  and  then  there’s 
a  law  case  that  says,  "Oh,  no,  the  boundaries 
are  here,  because  some  white  rancher  wants  to 
come  in."  I’m  happy  to  go  to  court  and  be  used 
as  an  expert  witness.  I’m  happy  to  show  in  my 
studies  that  if  you  beat  children  too  often,  they’re 
going  to  end  up  shooting  somebody,  if  I  were  to 
come  to  that  conclusion.  But  I  couldn’t  come  to 
that  conclusion  just  because  I  personally  want 
to  be  a  social  worker. 

Become  a  social  worker,  and  I’m  told  don’t 
let  parents  beat  their  children,  then  I’ll  inter¬ 
vene  at  that  level.  So  when  you’re  talking  about 
intervening,  it  seems  to  me  there  are  different 
levels  of  intervention. 

Yes.  And  I  better  give  you  a  better,  more  explicit 
example  here,  like  when  you  go  into  the  field 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  means  of  solv¬ 
ing  a  specific  problem.  And  I’m  talking  now, 
maybe,  something  like  women  in  agriculture. 

Yes. 

Where  you’re  going  in,  and  from  the  moment 
the  plane  lands,  you’ve  got  a  team  of  people  that 
are  focused  on  a  specific  problem  that  you’re 
going  to  solve.  And  that  way  of  gathering  data 
is  just  a  different  idea. 

But  that’s  got  nothing  to  do  with  interven¬ 
tion,  per  se.  That  has  to  do  with  very  problem- 
oriented  research.  Intervention,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  if  you  go  in  and  want  to  study  women  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  you  think  women  should  ....  I’m 
just  saying  for  those  kinds  of  aid  projects  to  be 
successful,  they  need  to  be  based  upon  a  body 
of  knowledge  rather  than  just  the  desire  of  the 
donor. 

The  reason  they  have  failed  almost  consis¬ 
tently  is  because  all  they  have  in  mind  is  to  feel 
good  about  getting  money  without  necessarily 
being  concerned  with  the  consequences  of  giv¬ 
ing  it  the  way  they  do.  So  then  they  call  in  the 
anthropologists  and  say,  "Hey,  we’ve  got  this 
problem."  Or  they  bring  them  in  early,  and  then 
they  don’t  want  to  really  hear  about  why  it  might 
not  work,  so  the  anthropologist  is  often  not  lis- 
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tened  to.  Like  in  the  World  Bank,  you  know  how 
the  anthropologists  struggled  for  years  to  become 
more  prominent.  I  gather  there  are  more  and 
more  of  them  being  hired.  But  well,  that’s  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  a  context  for  them,  but  I  think  that’s 
great.  Why  not  hire?  Why  leave  it  all  up  to  the 
economists  to  decide? 

It  just  seems  like  there’s  a  hybrid  of  actual 
method  happening  to  be  effective  in  that  kind 
of  context.  It’s  very  rapid  recovery  data — these 
are  the  terms  that  I’m  hearing. 

I  know.  Critical  assessment,  or  whatever 
they  call  it. 

Yes,  yes.  It  just  seems  like  that  would  change 
the  complexion  of  how  you’re  doing  fieldwork. 

Oh,  definitely.  It  does.  That’s  part  of  what’s 
involved  in  applied  anthropology,  that’s  part  of 
what  you  get  into.  That  on  the  one  hand,  yes,  I 
think  we  should  be  involved  in  policy  decisions 
and  all  of  this.  But  what  goes  along  with  it  is 
certain  agencies  who  really  don’t  want  the  an¬ 
thropological  input.  They  just  want  the  legiti¬ 
macy  of  the  anthropology  to  say,  "Hey,  this  is, 
you  know,  scientifically  .  .  ."  perhaps,  or,  "This 
is  my  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  all  of  this, 
and  therefore,  let’s  do  it." 

Or  having  gathered  the  data,  that’s  enough.  You 
don’t  really  need  to  integrate  this  into  the  policy. 

But  just  to  get  back  to  this  intervention  thing. 
This  is  where  field  methods  courses  often  have 
this  part  on  ethics.  We  always  have  these  prob¬ 
lems:  hypothetically  speaking,  what  happens  if 
this  happens  in  the  field.  Going  back  to  this  no¬ 
tion  that  I  wouldn’t  intervene  if  somebody  was 
beating  their  child  and  so  on.  Well,  the  next 
question  is,  well,  what  if  the  person  is  going  to 
kill  their  child.  What  would  you  do?  And  those 
are  the  hypothetical  situations.  I  think  it’s  very 
rare  that,  in  fact,  you  are  in  such  a  situation. 
And  clearly,  there  is  this  line  that’s  not  so  fuzzy 
as  to  what  you  do  as  a  human  being  and  how  far 
you  would  not  intervene  if  you  saw  something 
of  this  sort  happening.  But  there’s  also  an  arro¬ 
gance  to  think  that,  hey,  you’re  in  there,  and 
you  could  do  something — that,  in  fact,  if  you 
wanted  to  intervene,  that  you  would  have  the 


kind  of  success  or  the  reaction  or  outcome  that 
you  think  would  happen.  And  that’s  an  arro¬ 
gance.  Because  if  I  see  somebody  going  to  do 
something  that  I  think  is  awful,  I  say,  "Oh,  stop!" 
Well,  are  they  going  to  stop?  What’s  going  to 
happen?  Well,  then  I  have  to  be  prepared  to  leave 
the  field  situation. 

Right.  Let’s  say  you’ve  successfully  generated  a 
change,  and  now  you  leave.  This  isn’t  your 
world,  society. 

That’s  the  other  side  of  it,  right. 

I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  the  methods  classes 
that  are  taught  here  and  how  that  is  a  reflec¬ 
tion,  perhaps,  on  how  you  think  fieldwork 
should  be  conducted  and  the  purpose. 

Well,  one  thing,  I  have  taught  field  methods 
here.  In  fact,  I  do  teach  it.  We  have  a  field  meth¬ 
ods  course  for  our  first-year  students  who  take  a 
field  methods  course  in  their  second  semester. 

This  is  graduate  students? 

Right,  graduate  students,  in  preparation  for 
doing  fieldwork  in  the  first  summer  after.  And 
that’s  based  on  a  training  grant  that  I  received — 
it  must  have  been  twenty  years  ago — from  NIMH 
(National  Institute  of  Mental  Health)  that  allowed 
us  to  give  fellowships  to  the  students  to  come 
here,  and  part  of  their  training  was  to  go  out 
and  do  fieldwork  in  the  nearby  area  as  part  of 
their  training.  So  I  have  been  deeply  involved  in 
the  creation  of  this  department  and  in  its  devel¬ 
opment  of  graduate  programs.  In  that  sense,  it’s 
been  more  than  just  a  course,  but  the  whole 
structure  of  the  program  itself,  since  I  was  the 
first  chair  when  this  became  an  Anthropology 
Department  and  separated  out  from  sociology. 

So  what  we  do  in  field  methods  is  first  say, 
"When  I  was  a  graduate  student,  we  never  had  a 
course  like  this.  You  were  just  thrown  into  the 
field,  and  they  say  you  swim  or  you  sink."  But 
the  field  methods  that  we  teach  is  primarily  the 
sociocultural,  so  the  archaeologists  have  their 
own  thing.  And  we  really  cover  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  topics,  one  of  which  is:  how  do  you  pre¬ 
pare  a  proposal?  That’s  the  culmination  of  the 
seminar,  actually.  You  end  up  with  a  proposal 
that  asks  for  funding  to  do  your  summer  re- 
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search.  So  part  of  it  is  proposal  writing.  Part  of  it 
is  this  ethics;  that  is,  that  all  our  students  be¬ 
come  aware  of  the  ethics  involved  in  doing  field¬ 
work  and  they  read  the  statement  that  the 
American  Anthropological  Association  has  come 
up  with.  And  we  deal  with  hypothetical  situa¬ 
tions  that  they  might  encounter.  Then  we  do 
some  interviewing.  They  have  little  projects  go¬ 
ing  out  and  asking  people  about  various  things, 
and  we  go  over  that.  And  we  talk  about  every¬ 
thing  from  how  do  you  number  your  pages  to 
making  sure  you  take  field  notes  and  how  you 
might  do  that  and  how  you  can  be  sure  to  iden¬ 
tify — which  is  the  topic  we  were  just  talking 
about — where  you  got  the  information,  whether 
it  be  through  your  reading  or  who  you  spoke  to, 
so  that  you  know  where  it  came  from.  Because 
just  like  taking  field  notes,  you  can  never  re¬ 
member  quite  where  it  came  from. 

The  aside  I  was  making  has  to  do  with  this 
person  who  does  the  classical  music  station  here 
in  Boston.  You  may  not  know  him.  It’s  our  pub¬ 
lic  radio.  His  name  is  Lertzemer.  He’s  been  giv¬ 
ing  his  program  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and 
it  turns  out — and  I  read  this  in  a  Boston  paper — 
that  he  published  this  little  book  of  poems,  and 
somebody  discovered  that  one  of  the  poems,  in 
fact,  had  been  written  by  somebody  else  twenty 
years  earlier.  And  when  they  asked  him — ac¬ 
cused  him — of  this  and  that,  he  said  he  had  sim¬ 
ply  copied  it  into  his  notes,  and  then  he  discov¬ 
ered  his  notes  ten  years  later,  and  he  didn’t  re¬ 
alize  that  he  had  copied  it  from  somebody  else. 
He  thought  it  was  his  own.  And  while  that  sounds 
kind  of,  you  know,  phony,  I  think  it’s  absolutely 
possible.  So  I  think  that’s  an  everyday  example 
of  that  kind  of  problem  that  you  get  into.  So 
that  was  the  one  field  methods  course. 

Now,  are  you  still  doing  this? 

I  don’t  do  the  first  year.  I  do  that  when  the 
person  who  is  usually  doing  it  is  away.  But  I  used 
to  give  that  regularly  every  year. 

Because  that’s  a  standard  part  of  your  curricu¬ 
lum. 

It’s  part  of  our  core,  actually.  Every  first  year 
student  in  sociocultural,  does  that.  Now  we’ve 
introduced  a  new  one,  which  is  when  the  stu¬ 
dents  come  back  from  the  field.  Now  we  call  that 


advanced  field  methods,  which  I  teach.  And 
that’s  as  a  consequence  of  getting  another  train¬ 
ing  grant.  So  the  money  obviously  helps.  But,  of 
course,  we  get  the  money  because  it  makes  sense 
to  do  it. 

And  what  the  students  do,  then,  is  during 
this  advanced  field  methods,  it’s  a  matter  of  what 
do  you  do  with  the  data  when  you  come  back 
with  it  in  terms  of  analyzing  it.  What  I  have  in 
there  is  people  coming  back  who  talk  to  those 
students  who  are  at  various  stages  of  their  own 
career — some  have  just  finished  their  Ph.D.'s; 
some  have  been  around  for  a  long  time — talking 
about  how  they  did  it,  in  effect.  So  we  stress 
field  method. 

There’s  still  a  third  one  we  have  here  in  the 
department,  and  that  has  to  do  with  anthropol¬ 
ogy  and  demography,  since  that’s  a  new  direc¬ 
tion  we’ve  taken  in  the  department.  And  that 
has  special  kinds  of  fieldwork,  technology  in¬ 
volved. 

So  now  we  have  three  courses  for  graduate 
students  devoted  to  field  methods.  And  meth¬ 
odology  really  involves  these  two  things:  one  is 
the  nuts  and  bolts:  how  do  you  shoot  a  picture, 
and  what  do  you  do  if  you  don’t  take  notes?  And 
the  other  part  of  methodology  is  how  do  you  get 
to  know  what  it  is  you  want  to  know?  What  kind 
of  questions  would  you  ask?  How  do  you  go  from 
the  question,  which  is  not  leading,  to  the  kind 
of  raw  data  that  you  have  received,  to  a  hypoth¬ 
esis  or  some  kind  of  an  interpretation,  thick  de¬ 
scription,  whatever  it  is  your  theoretical  incli¬ 
nation  might  be?  You  still  go  from  the  data  as 
you’ve  observed  it  and  as  you’ve  structured  it, 
either  through  questions  or  the  observations  you 
make,  to  some  kind  of  conclusion.  That’s  the 
most  difficult  thing  for  anybody  to  do. 

How  you  teach  it  is  a  problem,  because  with¬ 
out  us  having  an  overriding  theory,  it’s  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  know  just  what  all  of  that  data  means  in 
everyday  life  and  how  you  get  from  here  to  there. 
But  that’s  part  of  methodology.  So  there’s  these 
two  parts  of  it. 

So  it’s  struggling  to  make  your  results  some¬ 
how  meaningful  in  a  broader  context  when 
your  methods  are  not  necessarily  defined? 

Well,  literate  anyway.  It’s  just  that  data  never 
speaks  for  itself.  It’s  always  got  to  be  translated 
into  something  else.  The  observations  that  you 
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make,  we’re  now  fully  aware,  are  not  objective. 
You’re  selecting  the  data  that  you  choose  to 
record.  The  records  you  make  are  a  selection 
from  other  things  that  you  could  observe.  You’re 
making  a  tape  recording  of  me.  You’re  going  to 
have  all  those  pages;  if  you  want  to  publish  some¬ 
thing,  you’ve  got  to  pick  something  out  of  it.  So, 
is  that  objective  or  not?  So  it’s  the  selection  that’s 
obviously  personal  and  subjective,  whereby 
you’ve  got  a  problem  in  mind  or  you’ve  got  a 
goal  in  mind  or  you’ve  got  whatever  it  is.  Even 
to  give  a  better  description  of  what  I’ve  said  or 
to  make  it  meaningful  or  understandable  or  com¬ 
parative  to  somebody  else  who  has  studied  the 
Washoe,  that’s  your  selection.  That’s  the  analy¬ 
sis,  and  that’s  what  you’ve  got  to  put  into  it. 

And  we,  as  people,  go  to  study  the  Washoe, 
that’s  our  thing.  Otherwise,  the  Washoe  could 
speak  for  themselves.  All  we’d  do  is  be  translat¬ 
ing  it,  and  then  we’d  produce  the  ethnography, 
which  is  the  voice  of  the  Washoe.  But  who  the 
hell  would  read  that?  You  know,  that’s  just  people 
talking.  It’s  the  worst  thing  to  read.  It’s  like  pro¬ 
fessors  talking  in  class,  you  know.  It’s  got  to  have 
some  meaning  to  it. 

So  you  actually  are  struggling  with  trying  to 
teach  that  process  in  one  of  those  methods 
classes. 

Yes,  yes.  And  we  teach  it  in  every  one  of  our 
classes — if  not  by  example,  to  some  extent.  But 
there’s  always  this  critical  thinking  and  trying 
to  see  how  others  have  put  this  together.  How 
do  you  move  from  the  data  to  the  conclusion? 
And  part  of  it  is  to  evaluate  it.  Does  it  make 
sense?  Do  you  believe  it?  Is  there  enough  justi¬ 
fication? 

So  on  the  continuum  of  anthropology >,  this  cul¬ 
tural  anthropology,  being  sociocultural,  is 
somewhere  between  art  and  science. 

Yes.  Yes. 

Don’t  you  consider  that  perhaps  that’s  one  of 
the  strengths  of  the  field,  is  that  you’re  constantly 
needing  to  integrate  those  two? 

Oh,  I  think  that’s  true  of  every  field.  I  think 
it’s  just  that  anthropologists  are  more  prone  to 
conflict  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  I  think  every  field 


involves  art  and  science.  Was  Einstein  an  artist 
or  a  scientist?  You  come  up  with  this  creative 
insight  into  what’s  a  daily  phenomena,  and  sud¬ 
denly  people  see  it  and  say,  "Wow!  Why  didn’t  I 
see  that?"  That’s  real  genius,  the  person  who  can 
point  that  thing  out.  Well,  if  it’s  so  simple,  I  mean, 
if  it’s  just  science,  that  one  thing  leads  to  an¬ 
other  and  that’s  the  obvious  conclusion,  then 
everybody  would  be  doing  it.  We’d  simply  say, 
"Here’s  the  method.  Just  go  and  do  it."  That’s 
the  scientific  method. 

So  there  are  intuitive  leaps  in  every  endeavor. 

Absolutely.  But  the  intuition  is  based  upon 
observation  and  appropriate  methodologies.  So 
I  think  the  two  are  there.  The  crisis  in  anthro¬ 
pology  is  between  those  who  say,  "Hey,  there  is 
no  science.  The  only  thing  that’s  true  is  my  own 
personal  observations  .  .  .  ." 

Which  is  just  as  valid  as  ...  . 

And  everybody’s  view  of  the  world  is  as  valid 
as  anybody  else’s.  To  me,  that’s  the  cultural  rela¬ 
tivism  that  Ilerskovits  promoted,  run  amok.  And 
then  the  other  side  of  it  is,  "Oh,  no.  We  can  be  a 
real  science.  We  can  be  materialists.  We  can  take 
the  world  as  it  is  and  draw  out  these  theories 
that  are  comparable  to  the  physical  sciences."  I 
think  anthropology  is  somewhere  in  the  middle 
there,  trying  to  draw  these  things  together,  at 
least  those  who  want  to  draw  the  two  together 
instead  of  just  saying,  "Let’s  be  opposites." 

Yes.  Do  you  ever  imagine  what  Herskovits 
woidd  say  if  he  could  hear  the  post-mod¬ 
ern  .  .  .  ? 

Well,  he  was  criticized.  He  was  criticized  in 
his  own  time.  And  I  think  that  he  didn’t  quite 
see  it.  I  mean,  I  think  in  his  own  mind,  he  al¬ 
ways  saw  relativism  as  methodology.  That  is,  you 
go  to  the  field  in  the  way  in  which  I  have  ex¬ 
pressed  it  before.  In  other  words,  you  don't  in¬ 
terfere.  You  observe,  you  listen.  In  that  sense, 
everything  is  valid.  You  tell  me  you  see  little 
things  flying  through  the  air.  That’s  valid  for  you. 
I’ll  write  it  down  as  long  as  you’re  being  hon¬ 
est — that  is,  you’re  not  putting  me  on.  It’s  the 
truth. 
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Then  there’s  the  other  thing,  which 
Herskovits  was  fully  aware  of,  which  was  if  the 
Nazis  want  to  kill  the  Jews,  is  that  OK  because 
it’s  valid  within  their  cultural  context?  He  would 
never  agree  to  that.  So  he  was  aware  of  the  two, 
but  he  couldn’t  quite  put  them  together.  You 
know,  how  do  you  get  from  one  to  the  other? 
But  where  he  was  so  on  track,  and  why,  I  think, 
in  Africa  he  was  always  so  respected,  is  that  dur¬ 
ing  that  whole  colonial  venture,  he  kept  saying, 
"The  Africans  have  to  be  able  to  speak  for  them¬ 
selves."  Well,  of  course,  once  they  did  start  speak¬ 
ing  for  themselves,  now  we’ve  got  this  problem 
of  what  do  you  do  with  some  guy  who  wants  to 
kill  all  .  .  .  .' 

Genocide,  right. 

Yes,  what  do  you  do  with  that  problem?  And 
that’s  the  step  that,  if  Ilerskovits  had  been  alive, 
he  probably  would  have  said,  "Well,  the  Africans 
can  be  as  bad  as  Nazis.  So  what’s  the  big  deal?" 
He  wasn’t  romantic  about  Africa.  He  didn’t  say 
their  lives  are  better  than  our  lives.  And,  in  fact, 
if  one  wants  to  talk  about  Rwanda,  then  we  have 
to  talk  about  Bosnia.  It’s  not  just  an  African  phe¬ 
nomena. 

And  to  the  extent  that  we  say,  "Well,  there’s 
a  limit  to  which  people  can  act  any  way  they 
want,"  then  people  who  think  they  know  better 
or  at  least  have  more  airplanes  and  guns  can 
intervene,  or  say,  "Do  it  my  way."  So  I  think  that’s 
the  tension  that  we  find,  and  I  think  anthropolo¬ 
gists  are  part  of  that  historic  process.  But  I  think 
that  if  we’re  only  going  to  rest  on  our  value,  that 
my  way  of  life  is  better  than  yours  because  I 
believe  in  democracy  and  you  don’t,  well,  what 
are  the  consequences  of  democracy?  Well,  then 
it  comes  down  to  the  old  colonial  thing.  "I’ve  got 
a  repeating  rifle  and  you  don’t.  Therefore,  I’m 
right." 

But  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  what 
Herskovits  would  say.  He  was  never  very  agree¬ 
able.  I  said  he  was  an  awfully  arrogant  person, 
but  I  think  he  would  change  his  mind,  or  at  least 
he  would  try  to  come  to  grips  with  it.  But  he  had 
a  very  positioned  way  of  looking  at  it,  and  what 
I  find  interesting  is  that  there  are  a  number  of 
people  today  who  look  at  Herskovits  who  are 
not  Ilerskovits’s  students.  Most  of  Ilerskovits’s 
students  have  written  him  off.  But  you  find  oth¬ 
ers  who  are  now  reading  Herskovits  and  saying, 


"Hey,  look  at  this.  Look  at  that."  In  Afro-Ameri¬ 
can  studies,  he’s  a  big  thing.  So  it’s  kind  of  ironic, 
and  I  suppose  it’s  part  of  the  Oedipal  process 
where  people  never  want  to  accept  their  own 
mentor  as  really  having  had  that  much  influ¬ 
ence  on  them. 

Its  clear  that  you  have  given  this  some  thought, 
and  I  wonder  if  you  find  echoes  of  his  writing 
and  thinking  in  the  way  you’re  now  teaching, 
as  well,  and  thinking  about  the  field. 

Well,  to  some  extent.  I  think  I’m  much  more 
appreciative  of  other  theoretical  positions  than 
he  might  have  been.  I  mean,  I  think  he  was 
rather  .... 

Well,  d’Azevedo  used  to  talk  about  the  students 
that  used  to  sneak  over  from  Northwestern  to 
go  hang  out  at  the  University  o  f  Chicago  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  structuralists  talk. 

Yes.  That’s  the  stuff,  I  think,  that  was  really 
missing.  You  had  a  feeling  that  Herskovits  had 
this  vision,  and  he  didn’t  want  to  hear  too  much 
of  the  other  things.  It  wasn’t  the  methodology 
or  the  field  training.  It  wasn’t  lack  of  even  train¬ 
ing  in  kinship  studies.  It  was  that  you  were  not 
really  made  aware  of  these  other  ways  of  look¬ 
ing  at  how  anthropologists  might  be  able  to  ap¬ 
proach  it.  I  think  probably  what  I  do  in  this  de¬ 
partment  is  make  sure  we  do  see  all  of  those 
other  alternatives. 

Now,  when  you  came  to  Brown,  were  you  par¬ 
ticularly  drawn  to  this  department  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  reason?  A  lot  of  departments  had  soci¬ 
ology >  and  anthropology  lumped  together,  didn’t 
they? 

Yes. 

And  did  that,  by  its  nature,  though,  create  an 
atmosphere  that  you  were  particularly  drawn 
to  because  of  your  interdisciplinary  interests? 

Well,  I  was  drawn  here  because  I  was  offered 
a  job.  [laughter]  It’s  a  great  place.  I  was  at  Iowa 
State,  in  an  interdisciplinary  department  there. 
Sociology  and  economics,  and  rural  sociology 
at  that.  So  no,  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  in¬ 
terdisciplinary  thing,  but  it  certainly  helped  that 
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when  I  came  here,  there  were  at  least  two  other 
anthropologists.  And  it  was  an  institution  which 
was  not  aimed  at  agriculture,  which  Iowa  State 
was,  and  it  was  on  the  East  Coast,  which  I  liked 
better  than  the  corn  fields  of  Iowa. 

But  no,  I  came.  And  when  I  came  here,  we 
had  only  an  M.A.  program,  and  it  was  primarily 
oriented  towards  archaeology.  So  we  went  from 
three  people  to  twelve  in  a  fairly  short  time  and 


became  another  thing.  So  it  was  fun,  and  it  in¬ 
volved  a  lot  of  administration,  you  know,  plan¬ 
ning.  And  then  we  moved  to  this  building,  an¬ 
other  big  move. 

Yes.  Well,  it’s  been  a  pleasure. 

My  pleasure. 


_ 5 

Peter  Miller 


Penny  Rucks:  This  is  February  26,  1999,  and 
I’m  interviewing  Pete  Miller  at  the  University  of 
Nevada,  Reno  [UNR].  And  the  topic  is,  basically, 
his  experience  among  the  Washoe,  but  also  his 
career  as  an  anthropologist.  It’s  always  good 
to  begin  at  the  beginning,  so  I’m  going  to  ask 
you  where  and  when  you  were  born. 

Peter  Miller:  OK.  I  was  born  in  1937,  in  Ply¬ 
mouth  County,  Massachusetts. 

So,  you’re  an  easterner. 

I  am  very  much  an  easterner.  And  when  I  go 
back  there  I  sometimes  have  to  talk  [puts  on 
eastern  accent]  to  my  family  members,  who  are 
still  there,  in  New  Englandese,  because  I  have 
relatives  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  as  well 
as  Massachusetts,  the  little  town  of  Plympton, 
where  I  grew  up,  which  now  has  the  fantastic 
population  of  about  2,000. 

And  when  you  were  growing  up,  how  big  was 
it? 

It  was  750. 

So,  everybody  knew  everybody  else. 

Yes.  I  went  to  high  school  in  Plymouth.  When 
I  graduated  from  Plymouth  High  School,  basi¬ 


cally,  I  went  to  one  year  of  college  in  Boston 
and  then  worked  in  a  variety  of  jobs — cardboard 
box  factory,  things  like  that — when  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den  I  received  my  draft  notice.  And  then  I  went 
in,  four  years  in  the  air  force. 

This  is  World  War  Two? 

No,  this  is  early  Korea. 

What  year  was  it  when  you  graduated,  do  you 
remember,  from  high  school? 

Sure.  I  graduated  in  1955,  and  by  1958,  I 
was  in  the  air  force,  and  I  stayed  in  the  air  force 
for  four  years.  I  was  stationed  for  three  and  a 
half  years,  after  training,  in  other  words,  at  Lin¬ 
coln  Air  Force  Base  in  Nebraska.  Well,  Lincoln’s 
at  Omaha.  And  by  the  time  my  four  years  in  the 
air  force  were  up,  I  needed  one  summer  school, 
six  credits.  So,  I  got  out  of  the  air  force  in  June 
of  1962,  and  in  August  of  1962  I  enrolled  in  the 
just-starting  anthropology  program  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh. 

Before  we  move  too  quickly,  I  just  wanted  to 
get  a  picture  here.  Now,  did  you  have  brothers 
and  sisters? 

No.  I’m  an  only  child. 
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Was  education  an  important  factor  in  your 
youth  growing  up?  Did  you  know  that  you 
wanted  to  go  to  college,  or  that  you  were  going 
to  go  to  college? 

My  father  told  me  I  was  going  to  college. 
And  that  was  it? 

That  was  it. 

What  were  your  ideas  on  what  you  wanted  to 
be  when  you  grew  up? 

I  had  no  idea. 

What  kinds  o  f  things  did  you  like  in  high  school, 
or  did  you  at  all?  [laughter] 

Oh,  no.  Quite  the  opposite.  My  father,  who 
was  a  sculptor,  trained  in  France  among  other 
places,  as  well  as  Princeton. 

He  was  a  scidptor? 

Yes.  He  presented  ideals  to  match  and  to  ex¬ 
cel.  And  I  was  unusual,  I  think,  in  terms  of 
Plympton,  in  that  when  I  graduated  in  1955, 
there  were  only  two  people  from  Plympton  who 
were  going  to  go  to  college.  I'm  probably  only 
one  of  two  people  that  ever  got  a  Ph.D.  from  the 
town  of  Plympton  in  this  century. 

We  grew  up  on  a  farm.  I  grew  up  in  poverty. 
I  never  knew  that,  though.  Only  in  retrospect 
were  we  poor.  I  didn’t  realize  that.  And  so,  in 
high  school  I  was  captain  of  the  track  team.  I 
started  running  when  I  was  a  sophomore  in  high 
school,  and  I,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  was  still  run¬ 
ning. 

Why  did  you  pick  running  ?  Whs  that  because 
of  a  particular  teacher  or  coach? 

No.  It  worked  out  as  follows:  Got  into  it  as  a 
sophomore  in  high  school  at  Plymouth  High 
School.  I  tried  out  for  football  for  a  week.  I  didn’t 
particularly  like  that.  And  I  decided  to  go  out 
for  the  cross-country  team,  because  I  had  been 
doing  running  in  Plympton  and  was  in  good 
physical  condition.  And  also,  of  course,  my  fa¬ 
ther  held  the  world’s  record  at  one  time  for  the 


quarter-mile  relay  team  and  had  many  trophies 
as  a  quarter  miler. 

So,  this  man  is  an  athlete,  a  farmer,  and  a  scidp¬ 
tor? 

Well,  he  wasn’t  really  a  ...  .  Well,  he’s  a 
farmer.  Yes,  all  right.  Part  of  the  poverty  was 
that  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  living  with  my  grand¬ 
mother  and  grandfather,  and  my  grandfather  was 
a  classic  old  New  England  farmer.  Well,  I  better 
define  that.  My  grandfather  had  no  mechanical 
equipment.  He  had  horses. 

That  was  unusual  at  that  time  when  you  were 
growing  up? 

Sure.  Yes.  Unless  you  were  Amish.  So,  he 
used  horses.  And  in  the  summer  we  had  a  fruit 
stand  and  vegetable  stand  and  sold  things  like 
that.  My  entire  time  until  I  was  twelve  we  used  a 
wood  stove,  did  not  have  central  heating.  All  of 
this  now  is  wonderful — on  reflection.  I  didn’t 
even  think  about  it  at  the  time,  that  I  saw  my 
grandfather  sharpening  his  tools  on  his  scythe 
from  almost  a  Neolithic  Europe  style,  sharpen¬ 
ing  his  own  tools.  He  was  his  own  blacksmith, 
his  own  meat  processor.  He  had  cows.  He  was 
town  meat  inspector,  things  like  that.  He  was 
quite  a  contrast.  This  was  my  mother’s  father, 
which  was  quite  a  contrast  to  my  father,  of 
course,  who  was  a  first-generation  born  Ameri¬ 
can.  But,  well,  that’s  just  the  way  it  was.  I  was 
influenced  by  my  mother’s  family,  which  was 
my  grandfather  and  her  brothers — three  adidt 
brothers — as  well  as  my  father  in  terms  of  self- 
reliance,  self-sufficiency,  things  like  that. 

You  must  have  done  a  lot  of  farm  work,  as  well, 
when  you  were  growing  up. 

Oh,  yes.  I  worked  summers.  Until  my  se¬ 
nior  year  in  high  school  I  worked  summers,  usu¬ 
ally  on  cranberry  bogs,  which  is  very  hard  work, 
because  in  the  time  I  grew  up,  we  used  hand 
scoops  to  pick  in  the  fall. 

Did  that  prepare  you  to  be  an  archaeologist?  I 
mean  the  work? 
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I  didn’t  even  know  what  archaeology  was  at 
the  time. 

I  was  just  thinking  of  the  labor. 

Oh,  well,  yes.  And  I  ran  cross  country  be¬ 
cause  it  was  enjoyable.  It  was  fun.  And  you  just 
keep  that  up. 

Would  you  say  that  you  thought  your  aspira¬ 
tions  to  meet  these  standards,  that  you  felt  your 
father  had  set  for  you,  were  going  to  take  you 
away  from  that  area?  Did  you  consciously  want 
to  get  away,  or  did  you  want  to  stay  somehow? 

Oh,  I  realized  you  couldn't  stay  in  Plympton, 
Massachusetts.  There  was  nothing  there  for  me. 
I  liked  it,  still  do,  but  there’s  nothing.  I  knew  I 
had  to  get  away  and  get  out  into  the  world.  I  just 
assumed  I  would.  My  father  and  my  mother,  to 
some  extent  .... 

Do  you  remember  the  war?  Do  you  remember 
World  War  II  as  a  tyke? 

Yes,  I  do.  I  remember  for  about  two  years  as 
a  very  young  child,  before  the  third  grade,  my 
father  worked  in  a  hotel  in  Georgia — we  lived  in 
a  resort  hotel.  So,  I  remember  when  Roosevelt 
died,  for  instance.  I  don’t  know  why  I  remem¬ 
ber  that — but  the  day,  where  I  was,  the  time  of 
the  day,  and  all  that. 

Was  it  because  of  the  huge  impact  it  had  on  all 
the  adults  around  you? 

Oh,  yes.  My  uncles — three  brothers  of  my 
mother  and  one  of  the  husbands  of  her  sister — 
were  all  in  the  war,  in  World  War  II.  And  when 
they  came  back  .... 

So,  you  grew  up  knowing  these  men  that  were 
all  older. 

Yes.  And  one  thing  that  got  me  about  it  was 
one  of  my  uncles,  my  mother’s  oldest  brother, 
came  back  severely  affected  by  his  war  experi¬ 
ences.  By  the  way,  he  was  engaged  in  hand-to- 
hand  combat  with  Nazis,  and  he  gave  me  a  whole 
bunch  of  German  memorabilia. 


When  he  got  back? 

When  he  got  back,  yes. 

Now,  about  how  old  are  you  when  all  this  is 
going  on? 

Eight,  nine,  ten. 

It  must  have  had  a  huge  impact. 

Yes.  The  fact  that  their  serving  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  had  affected  them  so  severely.  And  it  af¬ 
fected  all  of  them  in  different  ways.  In  any  case, 
you  know,  self-reliance,  of  course,  but  .... 

You  were  with  your  father  who  was  working 
in  a  resort  in  Georgia?  So,  he  wasn’t  always  a 
present  influence? 

Oh,  yes,  he  was.  No,  I  was  there. 

You  traveled  with  him? 

Oh,  yes.  We  were  all  together,  until  I  was 
eighteen.  My  parents  divorced  shortly  after  that, 
not  that  it  mattered  by  then.  I  was  pretty  much 
long  gone  from  Plympton. 

So,  you  graduated,  when? 

Nineteen  fifty-five. 

I’m  just  trying  to  put  that  in  a  context  here. 

The  Korean  War,  of  which  I  did  not  know 
much  about. 

Do  you  remember,  was  there  discussion  as  you 
were  growing  up?  Were  your  parents  and/or 
grandparents  politically  aligned? 

Oh,  yes,  they  were.  All  of  them  were.  Yes. 

What  was  that  background? 

My  uncles  on  my  mother’s  side  were  apt  to 
be  Roosevelt  New  Deal  Democrats,  whereas  my 
father  and  some  of  that  side’s  relatives,  which 
did  not  live  right  in  the  immediate  area,  were 
apt  to  be,  oh,  Lodge  or  Rockefeller  Republicans. 
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So,  that  is  a  contrast. 

Yes. 

Did  you  grow  up  hearing  this  dialog  ? 

Oh,  I  heard  the  dialog.  Oh,  yes.  You  heard  a 
lot  about  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

And  what  about  religion?  Was  religion  an  is¬ 
sue  in  your  house? 

For  many  years  I  would  go — not  every  week, 
but  fairly  occasionally,  very  regularly — to  the 
one  church  in  town  that  was  active.  There  was 
only  one.  Remember,  this  is  a  classic  New  En¬ 
gland  town.  And  the  net  effect  was  I  had  a  very 
simplistic  view  of  the  world,  which  took  me,  I 
think,  until  I  was  almost  thirty  to  overcome. 

And  do  you  look  at  that  as  something  you  needed 
to  overcome? 

No,  I  didn’t  at  the  time.  I  didn’t  really  real¬ 
ize  it  till  almost  after  I  got  my  Ph.D.,  that  my 
view  of  the  world  was  simplistic,  because  it  was 
a  very  ordered  world.  It  all  made  very  much 
sense  to  me.  The  New  England  town,  the  town 
square,  the  Congregational  Church.  I  understood 
how  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  was  divided  in 
that  you  had  the  Pilgrim  Puritan  heritage  in  the 
center  of  town. 

Which  you  felt  related  to,  didn’t  you?  You  iden¬ 
tified  directly  with  them? 

Yes.  I  know  they  felt  superior  to  me  in  terms 
of  their  behavior,  because  they  were  more  afflu¬ 
ent  or  something  like  that,  but  I  didn’t  care. 

Right.  It  was  still  your  home. 

Yes.  Yes.  So  in  any  case,  by  going  to  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  ....  Of  course  I  knew  that 
my  father’s  family — he  only  had  a  sister,  and 
then  we  had  other  cousins  and  second  cousins 
in  the  New  Bedford  area — were  Episcopals. 

Which  is  consistent  with  the  Rockefeller  Repub¬ 
licans. 


Oh,  it  was  very  much  so. 

These  are  somewhat  stereotyped. 

Oh,  no.  But  my  father’s  sister,  who  never 
really  worked,  she  married  a  chemical  engineer. 
And  she's  in  Marshfield  Hills,  Massachusetts, 
which  is  still  a  very  incredibly  elitist  commu¬ 
nity.  Includes  some  Kennedys,  of  course. 

That’s  very  stratified. 

Oh,  yes.  Well,  New  England  is  a  very  strati¬ 
fied  region.  And  you  learn  to  deal  with  that,  in 
terms  of  ethnic  group  differences:  the  Irish  ver¬ 
sus  the  Italians,  and  old  New  Englanders  versus 
new  New  Englanders. 

And  to  be  an  old  New  Englander  is  really  diffi¬ 
cult  to  do  isn’t  it? 

Well,  no.  My  mother’s  family,  the  Springers, 
all  of  the  women  there  are  eligible  for  the  D.A.R. 
[Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution] 

By  the  way,  what  is  your  mother’s  name,  her 
maiden  name? 

Her  maiden  name  was  Helen  Frances 
Springer.  And  the  Springers  came  over  with  Lord 
Baltimore. 

And  your  dad’s  full  name? 

George.  Remember,  he’s  a  firstborn  Ameri¬ 
can.  George  Washington  Miller. 

Now,  one  thing  that’s  useful  in  anthropol¬ 
ogy,  and  to  me,  though  I  didn’t  realize  at  the 
time,  was  that  I  knew  who  my  first  cousins,  my 
first  cousins  once  removed,  and  my  second  cous¬ 
ins  are.  I  knew  my  kinship  system.  And  I  liter¬ 
ally  could  give  you  a  genealogy  with  hundreds, 
easily,  hundreds  of  people,  and  how  they  are  re¬ 
lated  to  me. 

And  you  also  have  a  unique,  in  some  contexts, 
very  strong  identification  to  a  homeland  at  this 
place. 

Oh,  yes.  Oh,  absolutely. 
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Not  everybody  does. 

No,  I  do.  Yes.  Like  I  say,  I  every  once  in  a 
while  still  go  back  to  New  England.  When  I  can, 
yes. 

Now,  in  high  school  was  there  anybody  or  any 
subject  or  any  book  that  you  were  exposed  to 
or  read  that  just  kind  of  resonated  with  you  as 
you  were  growing  up? 

No.  I  got  out  of  high  school,  and  I  had  no 
idea  what  I  wanted  to  do. 

But  you  did  know  you  wanted  to  achieve  some¬ 
thing. 

Oh,  yes.  I  was  going  to  do  something. 

And  you  said  you  went  to  one  year  of  a  college 
there.  Was  it  a  community  college? 

No.  Tufts  University  in  Boston. 

And  what  was  your  emphasis  ?  Well,  you  had 
just  gotten  started. 

Yes.  I  was  naive  in  the  world.  Living  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Medford. 

That  must  have  been  pretty  heady,  anyway. 

It  was  confusing.  I  wasn’t  prepared.  I  was 
too  naive. 

I  went  to  school.  Then,  I  worked  in  a  card¬ 
board  box  factory,  worked  as  a  cook  at  a  resort 
hotel — well,  cook,  salad  maker,  that  type  of  stuff. 

Were  you  working  in  the  same  resort  hotel  that 
your  father  worked  at? 

Oh,  no,  no.  This  was  on  Cape  Cod.  It’s  at 
the  equivalent  socioeconomic  level.  The  kitchen 
crew  goes  to  the  Breakers  in  Palm  Beach  for  the 
winter  season,  and  they  come  to  the  Riano  Club, 
where  I  worked,  in  the  summertime.  It’s  the 
same  group.  And  my  father’s  past  ties  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  were  in  those  people,  or  what  could  get 
me  jobs. 

So  what  year  did  you  get  drafted? 


Nineteen  fifty-eight.  And  I  opted  instead  for 
"the  benefits"  of  the  air  force. 

And  where  were  you  stationed? 

After  training  six  months  down  in  the  usual 
place — Lackland  Air  Force  Base  in  Texas,  in  San 
Antonio — I  had  a  choice. 

So,  that  was  four  years.  That  was  the  trade-off 
four  years,  right,  instead  of  being  drafted? 

Yes.  Four  years.  Yes.  And  soon  after  I  got  to 
a  permanent  duty  station,  which  was  at  Lincoln 
Air  Force  Base,  all  of  a  sudden  it  dawned  on  me, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  mind  you,  that  if  you 
don’t  have  an  education,  you’re  screwed.  And  in 
effect,  I  suppose  it’s  almost  as  if  a  panic  button 
hit  me.  So,  the  next  thing  you  know,  I’m  look¬ 
ing  up  night  courses  at  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  and  they  had  a  slew  of  them.  And  so,  I 
took  three  courses  a  semester  at  night. 

While  you  were  in  the  airforce? 

While  I  was  in  the  air  force.  Took  summer 
school,  including  courses  at  the  University  of 
Omaha — at  night,  when  those  made  sense.  And 
the  reason,  the  only  reason,  I  majored  in  sociol¬ 
ogy  at  the  University  of  Nebraska,  rather  than 
psychology,  my  preferred  field,  was  that  sociol¬ 
ogy  required  fewer  courses — you  could  do  it  at 
nights.  Psychology,  you  couldn’t. 

And  you  also  had  a  minor  in  mathematics? 

Oh,  I  loved  math,  still  do.  Statistics,  one 
thing  or  another,  yes. 

Now,  what  interested  you  about  psychology? 
You  said  that  would  have  been  your  preferred 
field  if  you  had  not  been  constrained  by  having 
been  in  the  air  force  and  also  make  a  living 
and  trying  to  go  to  night  school.  What  was  it 
about  psychology >  that  you  saw  yourself  doing? 
Was  it  something  that  you  saw  yourself  doing 
in  the  future? 

Yes.  Yes.  Matter  of  fact,  it  finally  boiled  down 
to,  towards  the  end  of  my  stay  in  Lincoln,  I  was 
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either  going  to  go  into  clinical  psychology,  or 
switch  entirely,  go  into  anthropology. 

So,  you  were  exposed  to  anthropology  at  Ne¬ 
braska? 

I  took  three  undergraduate  courses  in  an¬ 
thropology,  by,  I  thought,  some  great  people. 
Preston  Holder,  a  man  named  Fry,  physical  an¬ 
thropology,  and  .... 

Was  it  the  integrated  four  fields  that  appealed 
to  you,  or  did  you  know  you  were  already  in¬ 
terested  in  physical  anthropology? 

No,  no.  None  of  those.  The  contrast  with  psy¬ 
chology  was  clear.  Psychology  is  pessimistic,  and 
anthropology  was  outgoing  and  positive.  It  was 
the  attitude  of  the  teachers;  it  was  the  attitude 
of  the  material.  And  I  had  been  reading  for  years 
on  my  own.  The  biography  of  Freud — I  had  read 
a  lot  of  the  stuff,  even  without  taking  the  courses, 
the  books.  The  forerunners,  the  early,  eminent 
people  in  clinical  psychology — Karen  Ilorney.  I 
read  some  of  Jung,  but  that  got  too  far  off  for 
me.  And  then,  I  read  a  lot  of  Freud,  not  that  I 
necessarily  saw  any  science  to  any  of  that.  All  I 
saw  of  that  was  his  insight;  I  didn’t  see  the  sci¬ 
ence.  Matter  of  fact,  I  hated  experimental  psy¬ 
chology. 

This  is  very  interesting  about  this  idea  of  psy¬ 
chology  being  pessimistic.  Is  it  because  so  much 
focus  is  on  identifying  pathology?  Or  is  that 
too  simple? 

No,  I’m  not  disagreeing  with  you.  I  just  state 
how  I  thought  of  it  at  the  time.  Sociology,  I 
thought,  was  just  simply  an  easy  field.  You  might 
as  well  study  sociology  or  be  an  education  ma¬ 
jor.  Those  were  things  you  could  do. 

But  in  spite  of  the  fact,  that  you  loved  math, 
you  were  interested  in  studying  something 
about  the  human  condition? 

Social  science,  yes.  Oh,  I  wanted  social  sci¬ 
ence.  I  do  want  social  science.  And  I  had  devel¬ 
oped  what  the  three  fields  were,  and  then  what 
I  thought  was  their  major  difference,  I  guess, 
now,  to  me. 


Sociology  was  an  OK  field,  nothing  particu¬ 
larly  wrong  with  it.  It  was  interesting,  but  it 
wasn’t  particularly  hard,  and  therefore,  I  was  sus¬ 
picious  of  it.  Psychology,  I  thought,  was  very 
hard.  Some  of  the  students,  who  were  going  to 
go  on,  I  thought,  were  incredibly  bright,  although 
somewhat  individualistic.  And  psychology,  to 
me,  was  about  individuals,  and  therefore  it  was 
hard  to  grasp  it.  All  the  reading  of  Freud  and  all 
these  other  clinical  psychology  people  ever  did 
for  me  was  simply  confuse  things,  because  noth¬ 
ing  was  based  on  concrete  factual  evidence,  and 
rat  studies  wasn’t  going  to  do  anything  for  me. 
I’m  not  putting  psychology  down.  Whereas  an¬ 
thropology,  I  was  only  exposed  to  three  courses, 
but  these  people  in  the  anthropology  department 
at  the  University  of  Nebraska,  their  teaching  was 
outgoing  and  positive,  and  they  were  also  avail¬ 
able  in  their  offices. 

Can  you  give  me  an  example  of  what  you  mean, 
specifically,  about  outgoing  and  positive?  For 
people  who  aren’t  familiar  with  the  field,  I  just 
wonder  if  there’s  an  example  you  could  think 
of? 

You've  got  to  think  about:  here  we  are  in  our 
own  system,  American  upper  middle-class, 
middle-class  culture.  And  then,  you  go  into  this 
room,  and  this  guy’s  going  to  talk  about,  "Well, 
now  a  million  years  ago  this  happened,"  and  on 
and  on  and,  "Five  hundred  thousand  years 
ago  .  .  .no,  let’s  talk  about  that."  This  was  fasci¬ 
nating  and  totally  irrelevant  to  anything  but  that. 
That’s  beside  the  point.  Maybe  it  was  the  point, 
you  know.  The  archaeology  perspective  was  the 
same  way.  Anyway,  it  was  just  a  positive  type 
thing.  People  do  this,  and  culture  relativism  is 
what’s  involved  here,  and  what  they  do  is  good, 
and  that  was  the  point.  I  thought  that  was  fine. 

But  do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  it 
was  a  real  atmosphere  of  the  possibility  of  dis¬ 
covery? 

Oh,  yes.  Oh,  absolutely.  It  was  exciting.  Yes. 
And  it  introduced  me  to  the  interesting,  to  such 
a  thing  as,  lo  and  behold,  American  Indians.  Be¬ 
cause  there  aren’t  any  in  Massachusetts,  al¬ 
though  Massachusetts  has  more  Indian  names 
per  place,  I  think,  than  just  about  anywhere  you 
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want  to  think  of.  And  what  I  didn’t  talk  about, 
which  made  me  go  "yuck,"  because  I  think  it’s 
boring:  where  I  lived  in  Plympton,  I  grew  up 
knowing  all  about  the  backwoods  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  a  rural  town.  And  right  in  back  of  where 
I  lived  was  called  Turkey  Swamp.  This  is  no 
longer  on  the  maps,  by  the  way.  And  as  you 
wander  around,  you  see  the  stone  walls  that 
mark  the  boundaries  of  what  used  to  be  farms. 
In  the  1830s  and  1840s,  Plympton  had  about 
three  thousand  people.  And  as  you  go  around 
Plymouth  County  these  various  aspects,  these 
rural  areas  that  had  these  stone  walls  in  the 
middle  of  nowhere  out  in  the  boonies  ....  Any¬ 
way,  Turkey  Swamp,  as  you  might  suspect,  had 
magnificent  amounts  of  wild  turkeys  into  the 
twentieth  century.  None  were  there  when  I  grew 
up,  but  .... 

So,  when  you  were  growing  up  you  had  the 
sense  of  history  there,  too.  You  knew  about  the 
walls  and  what  they  meant? 

Oh,  yes.  Because,  let’s  face  it,  in  high 
school — no,  earlier  than  that — you  learned 
about  Pilgrim  Ilall,  where  we  played  the  basket¬ 
ball  games.  Come  on,  Plymouth  itself  was  the 
rock.  I  looked  out  my  eleventh  grade  homeroom 
at  "the  rock"  [Plymouth  Rock].  It  wasn’t  really 
"the  rock."  It  was  the  rock  they  carved  "1620" 
on  and  showed  to  tourists.  They  don’t  know 
where  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  the  time.  But  any¬ 
way,  the  influence  of  the  Pilgrim  history  in  all 
that,  New  England  history. 

So,  woidd  it  be  fair  to  say,  then,  when  you  were 
taking  some  of  these  anthropology’  courses,  that 
the  concept  that  there  were  American  Indians 
living  .  .  .? 

It  was  sort  of  news  to  me,  yes. 

So  then,  how  did  you  get  from  the  University  of 
Nebraska  to  graduate  school  at  Pitt? 

One  thing  I  can’t  remember  is  how  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  find  that  Pittsburgh  had  an  anthropol¬ 
ogy  program,  because  I  basically  only  applied  to 
two.  I  was,  remember,  getting  out  of  the  air  force, 
and  I’m  going  to  graduate  from  the  University  of 
Nebraska.  I  asked  for  recommendations  for  both 


from  the  Psychology  Department  and  from  so¬ 
ciology.  And,  oh,  I  think  I  asked  one  of  the  an¬ 
thropologists  to  write  me  a  letter.  So,  I  applied 
to  only  two  schools.  I  applied —  because  I’d  never 
been  to  Pennsylvania —  to  Pittsburgh  in  anthro¬ 
pology,  and  to  Penn  State  in  clinical  psychol¬ 
ogy. 

Now,  Pittsburgh,  you  said,  you  applied  in  an¬ 
thropology,  specifically? 

Oh,  absolutely.  Right  from  the  start,  and  not 
caring  who  the  faculty  were  or  anything.  They 
had  a  program.  And  I’d  never  been  to  that  part 
of  the  United  States.  But  by  now  I  was  starting 
to  smarten  up — at  least,  I  thought — on  how  to 
prepare  for  things.  So,  I  took  the  college  boards, 
the  GREs  [Graduate  Record  Examinations].  I 
took  them  twice.  The  first  time  I  took  it  with 
the  sociology  GRE.  Second  time  I  took  it  with 
the  psychology  GRE.  OR,  so  the  results  of  my 
applications,  not  necessarily  the  GREs,  was  that 
I  got  in  to  Pittsburgh,  and  I  didn’t  get  in  to  Penn 
State. 

Actually,  it  wasn’t  a  surprise.  I  got  a  90th 
percentile  in  the  sociology  GRE,  which  con¬ 
firmed  what  I  thought  about  sociology.  But  I 
think  there  were  two  reasons  I  got  into  Pitts¬ 
burgh:  one,  it  was  a  brand-new  program;  and 
two,  I  had  excellent  GREs.  I  mean,  my  math — 
I’m  in  the  94th  percentile  in  math.  Which  is 
unusual,  I’ve  since  found  out,  for  anthropology 
types.  I’m  not  saying  that’s  necessarily  good  or 
that  makes  you  a  good  anthropologist.  It  just 
happened — "how’d  I  get  into  Pittsburgh?" 

Then,  within  six  months,  after  one  trimes¬ 
ter,  they  had  openings.  And  next  thing  I  know, 
I’m  a  graduate  teaching  assistant,  in  addition  to 
having  the  GI  Bill.  And  Pittsburgh  was  on  the 
trimester  system.  In  a  way  I  thought  the  idea 
was  good,  but  in  reality  it  was  terrible.  It  was 
just  too  much,  too  fast,  although  I  liked  the 
teachers  in  the  Anthropology  Department.  I  par¬ 
ticularly  liked  Warren  d’Azevedo  and  a  guy 
named  Arthur  Tuden,  who  had  also  been  to  Af¬ 
rica. 

In  graduate  school  in  anthropology,  did  you 
take  Warren’s  class  or  Tuden’s  class  because  of 
an  appeal,  because  of  the  subject  matter  with 
Africa?  Whs  that  part  of  it? 
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Oh,  no.  It  wasn’t.  No,  I  didn’t  take  area 
courses.  These  were  advanced  undergraduate, 
graduate-level  courses.  Primitive  religion  and 
economics,  economic  anthropology. 

And  were  those  specific  areas  of  interest  to  you, 
or  did  they  just  happen  to  be  what  was  offered 
that  semester? 

Oh,  I  had  no  interests,  per  se.  Well,  actu¬ 
ally,  yes,  I  had  an  interest.  I  had  an  interest  in 
the  psychological  aspects  of  anthropology.  I 
came  in  with  that  bias. 

And  primitive  religion  woidd  have  fit  right  in 
there. 

Yes.  Well,  it  was  part  of  it.  You  have  to  learn 
ethnology,  and  I  thought  that  was  fine.  I  wanted 
to  learn  it.  I  still  respect  it  and  feel  ashamed 
that  I  don’t  know  more  about  it. 

At  this  point,  did  you  have  plans  to  do  long¬ 
term  fieldwork  yourself  in  ethnology?  That  was 
your  goal? 

When  I  came  there.  I  mean,  if  you’re  going 
to  do  it,  that’s  what  I’m  going  to  become,  an  an¬ 
thropologist.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  econom¬ 
ics  at  all.  And  matter  of  fact,  I  thought  it  was  a 
great  big  joke.  They  gave  me  a  graduate  assis- 
tantship,  which  paid  all  my  tuition  and  fees, 
except  a  ten  dollar  a  trimester  health  fee.  And 
in  addition,  I  got  the  total  GI  Bill.  I  had  a 
Volkswagen  that  was  paid  for,  and  so  I  could  af¬ 
ford,  basically,  a  house.  So,  all  the  time  I  was 
supposedly  trying  to  learn  anthropology,  I  was 
having  a  good  time,  also.  If  you  can  in  Pittsburgh. 

[laughter]  I’ve  heard  that  from  so  many  people 
from  there. 

But  actually,  I  did.  And  I  learned  about  other 
areas  of  anthropology  I  never  realized  existed, 
specifically,  folklore.  And  musicology.  One  of  the 
graduate  students  I  became  friends  with,  who 
was  from  Pittsburgh,  could  play  bluegrass  gui¬ 
tar,  bluegrass  banjo,  and  all  that  type  of  stuff.  I 
got  to  learn  about  steelworkers  and  their  bars 
and  all  that.  And  Saturday  night  was  usually 
wherever  they  play  bluegrass  music. 


Now,  this  was  in  the  1960s,  and  they’re  playing 
bluegrass  in  Pittsburgh.  This  is  interesting. 

No,  it’s  not.  They  have  always  done  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  connections  to  the  steel  mills,  which 
go  way  down  right  into  West  Virginia.  It’s  a  con¬ 
tinuous  area.  There’s  no  break. 

So,  was  this  graduate  student  a  musician,  or 
was  he  focused  on  musicology? 

He  was  a  graduate  student.  Oh,  yes. 
Musicology  was  a  field? 

Yes.  And  he  got  his  bachelor’s  degree  at  In¬ 
diana  in  folklore.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mike  Leiber, 
from  the  University  of  Chicago,  basically  got  a 
Ph.D.  in  that  material  and  taught — and  still 
teaches  it. 

People  like  Warren,  Art  Tuden — and  there 
were  some  others  that  fit  there — had  the  same 
type  of  personality  patterns,  I  thought — and  I 
admit  to  being  naive  about  this — as  the  guys  at 
Nebraska.  So  there  was  a  continuity  here.  There 
was  a  consistency  of  attitudes  about  the  world: 
joking,  positive,  willing  to,  given  to,  talking  about 
the  exotic.  That  was  there.  That  doesn’t  mean 
they  didn’t  .... 

One  reason  I  liked  Warren’s  courses  was  that, 
boy,  you  read  the  classic  stuff.  And  I  knew  about 
Durkheim  from  psychology,  a  lot  of  things  like 
that,  so,  I  had  no  trouble  at  all  being  confronted 
with  this  stuff,  as  on  my  reading  list.  Like  with 
economic  anthropology,  where  one  influence, 
strongly,  which  my  father  had,  was  that  his 
graduate  training  was  in  France,  in  Paris.  So  he 
knew  French,  and  he  wanted  me  to  learn  French. 
I  went  through  three  years  of  high  school  French, 
and  I  basically  studied  the  four  courses  in  col¬ 
lege,  so  that  by  the  time  I  finished  my  French  in 
college,  I  took  courses  in  French  literature  in 
French.  And  I  am  amazed  I  could  do  that  to  this 
day. 

Did  you  read  Durkheim  in  French? 

I  could  read  Durkheim,  Marcel  Mauss.  What 
ticked  me  off  at  Arizona  was  they  made  me  show 
up  for  a  language  exam,  and  I  was  ticked  off, 
because  they  gave  me  Levi-Strauss  to  translate. 
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Now,  I  can  translate  Levi-Strauss,  but  the  prob¬ 
lem  was,  I  also  knew  the  anthropology  of  Levi- 
Strauss,  and  sometimes  what  he’s  saying  is  re¬ 
ally  is  just  the  opposite  of  what  he’s  saying.  And 
they  flunked  me  because  I  misinterpreted — or 
mistranslated,  I  suppose  they’d  say — Levi- 
Strauss.  As  far  as  I’m  concerned,  I  hadn’t  mis¬ 
translated.  I  had  put  down  the  intent  of  Levi- 
Strauss,  rather  than  directly  do  a  translation. 
What  they  wanted  was  a  direct,  literal  transla¬ 
tion.  So,  I  was  really  ticked  when  I  got  to  Ari¬ 
zona.  I  flunked,  and  I  flunked  a  reading  of  Levi- 
Strauss,  because  I  could  read  him  in  French. 
I’m  not  saying  I  really  understood  him  in  French, 
but  the  thing  is  .  .  .  reading  Durkheim,  there  was 
no  problem.  I  could  read  him,  and  I  could  read 
the  material,  although  this  was  assigned  in  En¬ 
glish.  It  was  the  English  translations. 

Would  you  say  at  this  point  that  you  have  more 
of  an  affinity  for  the  social  anthropology  and 
social  theory  like  Durkheim  versus  the  more 
Boasian,  strictly  descriptive  stuff? 

No,  that’s  a  very  easy  thing  to  answer.  Here 
I  am  at  Pittsburgh.  Who  is  the  dominant  guru, 
the  star?  A  guy  named  Peter  Murdock.  Human 
Relations  Area  Files.  It’s  data  just  totally  regur¬ 
gitated  without  any  ability  to  evaluate  its  reli¬ 
ability  or  significance,  things  like  that.  I  valued 
cultural  variability,  but  I  did  not  value  that.  And 
then,  I  had  to  sit  through  a  year  of  Murdock’s 
courses,  in  which  he  didn’t  really  contribute 
much,  other  than  his  own  personal  insights,  all 
the  colleagues  he’d  met  and  worked  with  grow¬ 
ing  up  in  anthropology  pre-World  War  II.  But 
mostly,  the  students  did  all  the  work. 

I  know,  for  instance,  one  of  my  presenta¬ 
tions  was  on  Margaret  Mead.  I  researched  it  a 
lot,  and  I  did  it  thoroughly,  so  in  that  sense  I 
was  good,  but  the  idea  of  the  detail  of  the  facts 
and  all  that  type  of  stuff,  it  was  almost  as  if  he 
was  devoid  of  theory.  That  is  one  area  I  did  not 
like,  I  did  not  want.  And  I  knew  it  was  going  to 
happen,  because  by  then,  I  knew  about  some 
infamous  types  of  studies  — or  was  it  the  gradu¬ 
ate  examination  at  Harvard,  when  the  same  thing 
happened  at  Pittsburgh  with,  "Give  the  world  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  atl-atl."  I  know,  because  I  took 
the  graduate-level  exam.  For  instance,  in  linguis¬ 
tics  you’d  be  given  a  map — and  this  did  happen — 


and  you  had  to  map  all  the  major  linguistics  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  world  on  the  map. 

That’s  like  trait  listing. 

Oh,  it  was  incredible  trait  listing. 

At  a  graduate  level. 

I  don’t  know.  A  graduate  level  just  means 
more  of  it,  that’s  all.  Theory  is  the  same  in  any 
level. 

Well,  and  its  logical  extension  of  that,  too,  is 
that  fieldwork  just  means  more  mapping,  more 
data.  It  doesn’t  mean  analyzing  or  plugging  it 
into  a  ...  . 

The  only  time  this  came  back  to  haunt  me 
was  when  I  did  my  work  among  the  Washoe  and 
it  was  time  to  give  the  paper.  Now,  we’ll  explain 
later  what  I  went  into  the  field  to  do  and  what  I 
was  about  to  do,  but  then  it  came  time  to  go  to 
the  Great  Basin  Anthropological  Conference.  I 
was  just  finishing  the  fieldwork,  and  I  knew  I 
was  going  to  be  confronted  by  a  guy  named 
Stewart. 

Is  this  Omer? 

Yes,  this  is  Omer  Stewart.  So,  I  had  to  fall 
back  on  my  Pittsburgh  experience  about  what 
this  type  of  guy  was  like.  And  Warren  and  oth¬ 
ers  had  warned  me.  Believe  me,  they  really 
warned  me.  So,  I  basically  talked  about  traits, 
compared  Stewart’s  trait  list  with  traits  that  I 
had  recorded  in  the  field.  To  which  he  says,  "Now, 
that  can’t  be."  He  then  gets  up  and  disagrees  with 
my  findings,  which  is  crazy,  because  I  was  there. 
I  know  what  I  had  looked  at  and  what  I  had  seen. 
But  that’s  beside  the  point.  That’s  history  now. 
But  anyway,  the  thing  is,  I  did  fall  back  on  the 
trait  list  ethnographic  approach. 

What  is  your  father  thinking  of  your  trajectory 
so  far?  Is  he  interested  in  anthropology?  Does 
he  think  that  that’s  a  worthy  thing  for  you  to 
do,  or  should  you  be  doing  something  else? 

My  father — I  don’t  know.  We  saw  each  other. 
And  well,  I  guess  he  was  basically  positive  be- 
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cause  I  was  at  least  doing  graduate  studies  and 
stuff  like  that. 

Which  is  a  big  deal? 

Yes,  but  nobody  in  my  New  England  fami¬ 
lies  knew  what  the  hell  anthropology  was.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  years  later,  I  had  already  gotten  a 
Ph.D.,  and  I’m  in  my  late  thirties,  but  I’m  a 
groovy,  groovy  anthropology  teacher  by  that 
time,  with  a  beard  and  all  that  stuff.  And  back  in 
New  England  sitting  around,  my  mother’s  fam¬ 
ily — my  mother  and  her  sisters,  the  four  of 
them  .... 

Who?  The  three  aunts? 

Yes.  Well,  I  had  more  than  that,  but  anyway, 
my  mother’s  next  older  sibling,  her  sister,  they’re 
all  sitting  there,  [puts  on  New  England  accent] 
and  they  look  at  me,  and  they  say,  "Peter,  when 
are  you  going  to  do  something  with  your  life?" 

I  think  a  lot  of  people,  who  are  married  to  or 
related  to  anthropologists,  still  think  that,  “OK. 
That's  nice,  and  it's  interesting,  but  what  are 
you  going  to  do?" 

Yes.  It’s  sort  of  like  what  I’m  doing  now.  An¬ 
thropologists  look  down  on  it — for  good  reasons. 
But  the  public  out  there  can  understand  and  they 
relate  to  it. 

Not  to  digress  too  far,  but  I  would  like  to  ex¬ 
plore  a  provocative  statement  like  that.  When 
you  said  they  looked  down  on  it  with  good  rea¬ 
son,  what  did  you  mean  by  that? 

I  perceive  that  other  physical  anthropolo¬ 
gists  and,  by  association,  people  that  are  famil¬ 
iar  with  physical  anthropology,  would  view  fo¬ 
rensic  anthropology  as  probably  the  lowest  area 
of  physical  anthropology.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
police  departments,  mass  disaster  teams,  well, 
let’s  place  forensic  anthropology  in  that  area  as 
a  growth  field.  I’m  becoming  more  and  more  em¬ 
ployed  in  assisting  police  departments  and  things 
like  that. 

Where  I  work  and  what  I  do  is  an  incredibly 
expanding  area.  The  federal  government  is  pour¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  into  forensic 


anthropology.  At  the  same  time,  it  holds  low  re¬ 
gard.  And  some  of  its  major  practitioners  of  the 
last  twenty  years — and  we  could  go  into  this  if 
you  want  to — were  not  highly  regarded  in  the 
profession.  By  the  way,  in  terms  of  the  science 
of  forensic  anthropology,  I  basically  agree  with 
most  of  the  rest  of  my  colleagues. 

Besides  the  anti-evolution  aspects  affiliated  with 
forensic  anthropology,  there  does  seem  to  be  a 
rather  sharp  line  people  want  to  draw  between 
theoretical  anthropology  and  applied  anthro¬ 
pology.  It  seems  like  forensics  is  kind  of  the  ul¬ 
timate  applied  field. 

Well,  yes.  It  was  quite  strictly  an  applied  tool. 

And  I’m  just  wondering  if  that’s  part  of  it,  be¬ 
cause  I  did  note  it  in  other  fields,  for  instance, 
people  that  do  what  they  call  "intervention"  in 
applied  cultural  anthropology  are  somewhat 
segregated  and  marginalized  from  the  "theoreti¬ 
cal.  " 

Yes.  I  do  agree.  But  on  the  other  hand,  when 
I  studied  physical  anthropology  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arizona,  even  though  I  could  see  the  pre¬ 
eminence  of  the  studies  being  done  there  on 
bones,  I  viewed  bones  themselves  as  probably 
the  lowest  thing  I  could  do  in  physical  anthro¬ 
pology.  I  knew  that  I  would  have  to — and  I  did — 
teach  bones  to  make  a  living  as  a  teacher.  But  I 
never  held  any  regard  for  it  as  being  worthy  of 
significant  research  in  terms  of  the  paradigm  that 
was  given  to  me. 

So,  we’re  back  at  Pitt,  and  you’re  an  aspiring 
anthropology  student,  and  you’ve  got  ideas. 
You’re  forming  ideas. 

One  of  the  ideas  I  picked  up — it  was  distaste¬ 
ful  in  terms  of  Murdock,  which  will  have  exten¬ 
sions  to  me,  how  I  viewed  all  of  anthropology — 
was  the  typological  approach  to  things.  I  became 
against  typology. 

Now  Tuden  and  d’Azevedo  were  positive.  But 
there  was  another  professor — who  was  a  good 
professor — who  taught  psychological  anthropol¬ 
ogy,  and  his  influence  on  me  was,  I  think,  a  nega¬ 
tive  influence.  I  liked  him,  and  I  read  what  he 
assigned  to  read.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
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Pittsburgh  system  at  the  time,  you  had  to  take 
these  exams  in  the  areas,  in  the  disciplines  of 
anthropology,  of  which  psychological  anthropol¬ 
ogy  was  one.  And  I  took  that  and  passed  it. 

But  it  seems,  just  off  the  bat,  that  given  your 
other  interest  in  clinical  psychology,  that  that 
would  have  been  an  area  you  might  have  been 
very  on  to. 

I  should  have  passed.  Yes,  by  all  means,  be¬ 
cause  I  had  read  a  lot  of  the  stuff  before  I  even 
got  to  Pitt. 

Do  you  think  it  was  that  approach,  or  do  you 
think  the  field  of  psychological  anthropology 
wasn’t  compatible  with  the  direction  you 
wanted  to  go  or  with  being  a  teacher?  Or  what 
do  think  happened? 

Oh,  no.  Psychological  anthropology,  a  lot  of 
psychology  I  read,  was  fuzzy.  That’s  all  it  was.  It 
was  just  fuzzy.  You  read  the  literature,  and  you 
say  this  is  cute  and  fun  and  all  that,  or  boring  or 
whatever.  But  it’s  fuzzy.  I  understood,  I  think  I 
understood,  what  science  was,  that  it  wasn’t  re¬ 
ally  science.  And  OK,  so  I  said,  "Look,  a  lot  of 
social  science  is  not  really  science." 

So,  you’re  basically  interested  and  drawn  to 
empirical  reality?  Is  that  a  fair  summary? 

Yes.  And  matter  of  fact,  this  reflects  my  New 
England  background.  Or  you  could  look  at  it  in 
a  negative  point  of  view,  that  I  grew  up  in  a  very 
structured  world,  very  naive  world,  and  my  ap¬ 
proach  to  knowledge  and  information  was  na¬ 
ive,  too. 

When  you  say  naive,  do  you  mean  that  you 
thought  the  rest  of  the  world  was  like  that? 

That  there  was  right  and  wrong  clearly  de¬ 
fined.  Like  for  instance,  as  a  New  Englander  from 
old  England  families  or  Episcopal  from  birth, 
which  is  what  my  father’s  family  were,  I  grew  up 
in,  basically,  an  anti-Catholic  environment.  And 
I  knew.  They  don’t  have  to  tell  me  who  are  the 
Catholics.  They  were  the  immigrants.  And  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Plymouth,  there  was  the  .... 


Is  "lace-curtain  Irish"  one  of  the  terms,  or  is  that 
a  southern  term? 

Not  to  me,  no.  The  Irish?  Oh  well,  they’re 
the  ones  that  run  Boston.  And  that’s  how  I  knew 
Boston. 

Yes.  It’s  an  enclave  of  Irish. 

Yes,  they  ran  it.  Mayor  Curley?  If  you  look 
into  the  history  of  Boston — which  is,  by  the  way, 
a  city  I  always  did,  and  I  still  do,  love — it’s  al¬ 
ways  been  run  by  the  Irish. 

Who  are  the  newcomers,  basically. 

Yes,  they’re  newcomers  in  a  way.  Although, 
one  of  my  aunts  is  reading  all  this,  and  she  is 
very  upset.  Her  comment — about  when  am  I 
going  to  do  something  with  my  life — is  because 
she  married  an  Irishman,  who  became  a  mil¬ 
lionaire  through  sheer  will,  sheer  hard  work. 

So,  the  psychological  anthropology  was  not  go¬ 
ing  to  draw  you. 

Well,  no,  no.  I’m  not  saying  it  might  not  have 
drawn  me.  If  I  had  to  get  a  degree  eventually 
and  do  something,  I  might  do  that.  And  remem¬ 
ber  this:  after  five  trimesters  in  a  row,  Warren 
d’Azevedo,  I  guess,  was  going  to  be  transferred 
to  the  University  of  Nevada. 

Oh,  you  knew  this? 

I  wanted  to  do  some  fieldwork.  And  what 
was  I  interested  in?  I  was  interested  in  psycho¬ 
logical  anthropology.  I  knew  about  LSD  and 
psilocybin.  I  don’t  mean  taking  them,  because  I 
hadn’t  and  had  no  intention  of  doing  such  things. 
But  I  knew  about  the  literature  on  it.  And  I  knew 
about  Timothy  Leary.  So  I  read  some  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  studies  by  Hofmann  and  others  on  LSD — 
what  it  was,  what  they  did  with  it,  things  like 
that.  And  I’m  not  talking  about  any  of  the  groovy 
psychedelic  stuff.  I  was  not  into  that.  I  was  not  a 
hippie  at  that  time. 

But  Weston  LaBarre  and  .... 
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Oh,  yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  before  I  went  in 
the  field  I  read  Weston  LaBarre.  And  understood 
LaBarre. 

Now  that  was  very  legitimate. 

And  I  understood  about  Navajo  phages  and  I 
had  read  all  about  the  Ghost  Dance.  Actually,  I 
read  about  the  Ghost  Dance  while  in  the  cul¬ 
ture  personality  class  and  in  Warren’s  class. 

Have  you  read  Omer  Stewart’s  study  on 
peyotism? 

No.  No.  But  obviously,  when  I  found  out  there 
was  a  chance  I  could  just  go  out  to  Woodfords 
[California],  go  study  the  peyotists  .... 

Now,  how  did  that  come  up?  Had  Warren  talked 
about  the  Washoe  in  his  class? 

Yes.  He  said,  "Look,  you  want  to  do  it?  I  can 
give  you  the  introductions,  and  you  could  go  do 
it." 

But  how  did  you  even  think  of  doing  it?  I’m 
just  trying  to  figure  out  where  the  germ  of  the 
idea  came  fro  m. 

Well,  I  think  it  just  seemed  very  interesting, 
and  I  expressed  it  to  him.  Now,  he  may  perceive 
this  differently,  but  he  said,  "Well,  look.  Here, 
you  could  do  this,  down  here  in  Reno,  Nevada." 

"Reno,  Nevada?"  What  is  a  Reno,  Nevada? 
Where  is  that?  And  how  do  you  get  there?  And 
what  do  you  do?  So,  it  seemed  like  this  is  differ¬ 
ent,  and  it’s  doable,  and  having  just  flunked  the 
ethnography  part  at  Pitt,  I  said,  well,  it  gives  me 
something  good  to  do  that’s  worthwhile,  getting 
me  away  from  Pitt. 

Yes.  Well,  when  you  go  to  Woodfords,  you’d  been 
at  Pitt  how  long? 

Five  trimesters. 

Five  trimesters.  OK.  So,  you ’ve  had  five  trimes¬ 
ters,  and  it’s  time  to  ...  . 

Well,  it  was  good  if  I  could  get  an  M.A.  from 
Pittsburgh  with  it.  That  was  in  the  back  of  my 
mind. 


Was  that  your  goal,  to  get  an  M.A.  ?  Or  was  your 
goal  to  get  a  Ph.D.  ? 

My  goal  was  to  get  a  Ph.D.,  and  I  realized 
that  I  was  not  going  to  get  it  in  Pittsburgh.  You 
know,  it  was  mutual  that  I  was  not  going  to  get  it 
at  Pitt. 

So,  your  goal  now  is,  maybe,  to  get  a  masters 
at  Pitt? 

Yes.  That  was  part  of  it.  But  it  was  also  time 
for  me  to  do  some  fieldwork. 

So,  what  were  your  explicit  goals?  I  read  that 
you  wanted  to  do  a  history  of  the  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  Church,  but  are  you  interested  in  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  it? 

No,  no.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  my  ideas 
was  to  take  the  projective  tests.  I  first  did  the 
American  Indian  MMPI.  It's  one  of  the  famous 
projective  tests.  I’m  sure  you’ve  heard  of 
Rorschachs.  So,  there’s  the  Minnesota 
Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory,  the  results  of 
which  I  had  to  use  in  the  air  force. 

So,  these  are  psychological  personality  profiles. 

Yes. 

Is  that  what  a  projective  test  is?  I  don’t  know 
that  term. 

Yes.  Well,  let’s  just  take  the  MMPI.  It’s  a  se¬ 
ries  of  pictures  of  ambiguous  situations.  It  may 
be  an  older  woman,  younger  woman.  It  may  be 
one  going  upstairs,  one  down  below.  They’re 
ambiguous.  It  depends  on  a  person’s  personal¬ 
ity,  I  guess  you’d  say,  as  to  how  you  interpret  it, 
how  you  project  on  it.  But  of  course,  for  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians,  to  put  them  into  these  types  of 
middle  class,  white  settings  in  a  suburban  tract 
home  won’t  work.  So,  they’re  modified  for  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian  perspectives. 

Now,  had  this,  in  fact,  been  done  in  the  field 
among  American  Indians? 

Oh,  yes.  Yes.  And  there  were  some  other 
tests,  like  questionnaire  tests  that  I  had  found. 
Because  I  had  had  courses  in  psychological  test- 
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ing  and  worked  in  personnel  special  actions  in 
the  air  force,  I  knew  about  all  these  tests.  Mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  I  knew  them  quite  well.  And  the  idea 
was,  I  had  a  personality  inventory  I  was  going  to 
use — as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did  use  it  on  a  couple 
people  in  the  field.  But  I  abandoned  that  after  I 
realized  there  was  absolutely  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  peyotists  and  non-peyotists. 

So  your  idea  was  that  there  would  be  a  person¬ 
ality  profile  that  woidd  be  prevalent  for  people 
to  .  .  . 

Yes.  I’m  not  saying  I  would  do  that.  No,  never 
mind.  That’s  what  I  thought.  The  idea  was  to  go 
in  and  do  these  psychological  questionnaires. 

So,  how  did  you  get  there,  and  how  did  you 
meet  these  people? 

Well,  the  first  thing  I  remember  is  that,  after 
it  was  agreed  that  I  could  do  it,  I  took  the  train 
to  Sparks,  Nevada. 

Did  the  department  give  you  any  money?  Was 
that  summer  funded? 

No,  it  wasn’t  funded. 

OK.  So,  you  were  basically  launched  out  as  an 
independent  researcher. 

Yes.  I  wasn’t  part  of  any  field  schools  or  any 
of  that,  no. 

And  there  wasn ’t  anybody  ...  I  mean,  Warren 
is  back  at  Pitt,  right?  He’s  not  out  at  UNR. 

Wrong,  because  there  was  no  way  in  hell  I 
could  do  it  at  Woodfords  [without  introduction]. 
I  was  told,  and  in  retrospect  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  it,  Woodfords  is  the  most  conservative 
community  of  Washoe  you  are  going  to  find.  And 
that’s  factor  one.  Factor  two,  there’s  no  way  any 
anthropologist  is  going  to  go  work  with  the 
peyote  group,  the  Native  American  Church,  un¬ 
less  they  have  someone  that  can  introduce  them 
and  explain  to  them,  and  then,  I  in  turn  would 
have  to  explain.  The  setup  of  that  first  meeting, 
as  I  recall,  was  a  lot  of  work  by  Warren  to  get  it 
so  that  he  and  others  ....  He  did  some  pre¬ 
liminary  talking  for  me,  introductions.  I’m  not 


sure  but  that  he  went  down  twice,  "This  is  this 
guy,  and  he’d  like  to  .  .  .  ." 

Of  course,  the  Washoe  usual:  "Oh,  yes,  yes. 
IIow  interesting!"  Yes.  [laughter]  And  then  an¬ 
other  time  was  far  more  formally  scheduled. 

OK.  So,  let’s  get  you  back  on  the  train  then. 

Yes,  because  I  love  trains. 

Well,  had  you  ever  been  west  before? 

No.  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  was  the  farthest  west 
I  had  ever  been. 

So,  that  must  have  been  some  trip. 

Yes,  it  was,  because  I  didn’t  get  to  stay.  Once 
you  transferred  to  the  Union  Pacific,  you  get 
Vistadome  cars. 

Where  d  that  happen?  Arizona? 

Actually  it  wasn’t  till  after  we  got  by  Scott’s 
Bluff. 

Yes.  And  you  get  Vistadome.  That’s  the  glass- 
top  cars? 

Yes.  Yes.  And  because  the  first  part  was  the 
eastern  United  States,  by  then  the  railroads  were 
shot.  They’d  gone  bankrupt.  It’s  a  whole  inter¬ 
esting  history  about  all  of  that,  but  the  New  Ha¬ 
ven  had  gone  under,  the  whole  thing.  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  first  part  of  the  trip. 

And  do  you  remember  what  month  this  was? 
When  did  you  go  out? 

May.  Might  have  been  April.  I  remember  go¬ 
ing  out  to  Nebraska,  and  you  basically  weren’t 
even  on  a  scheduled  passenger  train.  It  was  a 
freight  train  with  a  passenger  car  on  the  end  of 
it.  [laughter]  Train  travel  was  so  bad  in  the  east¬ 
ern  United  States  at  that  time.  It  wasn’t  until 
you  get  into  the  Union  Pacific  country  from 
Omaha  on,  that  you  get  into  where  train  travel 
was  still  feasible.  This  was  all  before  Amtrak. 

So,  I  just  loved  it.  I  remember  going  into 
Ogden,  Utah,  where  you  see  trains  coming  the 
other  way,  and  it’s  going  to  be  the  big  divide  of 
the  trains,  and  just  a  gorgeous  trip,  wonderful 
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trip,  which  is  what  I  thought  it  would  be.  That’s 
neither  here  nor  there.  But  in  any  case,  I’ve  got 
the  interview.  I  think  that  convinced  the  Washoe 
to  accept  me. 

Where  did  you  stay  when  you  got  here,  when 
you  got  to  Reno? 

I  don’t  remember.  Obviously  close  to  the 
campus.  Somewhere  I  knew  about. 

I  was  just  curious  if  there  was  a  gathering  place. 

Yes,  and  I  certainly  remember  a  lot  about 
the  university  here,  what  it  was  at  the  time.  I 
don’t  remember  where  I  stayed.  I  don’t  think  I 
stayed  here  very  long. 

Anyway,  so  you  linked  up  with  Warren  right 
away? 

Yes.  Well,  I  could  not  have  done  it  without 
him. 

He  provides  the  introduction.  What  were  your 
impressions  of  this  campus,  for  instance,  as 
compared  to  this  eastern  university  you’ve  just 
come  from? 

My  database,  of  course,  is  comparison  to  New 
England  colleges  and  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
And  my  main  reaction  was  that  this  was  a  small 
campus,  and  I  guess  I  thought  it  weird  about  the 
irrigation  canals. 

Oh,  what  about  them  ? 

Well,  it  was  just  weird  to  me,  how  they  were 
there,  and  what  they  were  doing. 

Were  they  coming  through  campus?  There  were 
irrigation  canals  ? 

Well,  you  still  have  them,  you  know  [the  Orr 
Ditch  extension  by  Manzanita  Lake].  Yes.  And  I 
remember  seeing  that. 

Was  the  campus  sort  of  out  of  the  middle  of 
town?  I  mean,  now  it  feels  like  it’s  in  the  middle 
of  town  to  me. 


I  really  don’t  remember  that  much  about 
that  first  time.  See,  I  was  out  here  twice,  and 
that  first  time,  I  don’t  remember.  And  I  almost 
remember  nothing.  I  think  I  really  went  into  the 
field  relatively  fast.  In  other  words,  what  I’m 
saying  by  "nothing" — it  was  that  I  was  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  a  college  campus  here  with  stone 
buildings,  with  brick  buildings.  I  wasn’t  surprised. 
Why  should  I  be?  And  that  it  had  facilities  of  a 
university,  it  didn’t  surprise  me.  And  it  still 
doesn’t. 

Had  you  seen  pictures  of  Carson  Valley  and  all 
of  that?  I  wanted  to  get  an  idea  of  what  your 
first  impression  was  of  seeing  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Sierra. 

Oh,  no.  When  I  prepared  for  this,  I  didn’t 
prepare  for  Reno,  Nevada,  isolated  woods,  or 
anything  like  that.  I  did  a  cram  course  on  my 
own,  reading  Omer  Stewart  and  Siskin  and  com¬ 
piling  literature,  made  sure  I  had  a  literature 
search.  That’s  all  I  cared  about. 

You  didn’t  have  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
Stewart  or  anybody? 

No.  And  matter  of  fact,  that  thought  never 
even  occurred  to  me.  Let’s  make  it  clear  that  I 
thought  this  place  was  just  marvelous.  First  of 
all,  it  was  western  history,  and  the  mountains 
were  incredibly  beautiful. 

Do  you  remember  if  there  was  snow  on  the 
mountains  when  you  saw  them  in  that  time  of 
year? 

No.  There  may  have  been — my  gestalt  now 
is  that  there  wasn’t.  When  I  got  down  to 
Woodfords,  I  think  I  did  see  snow.  Not  in 
Woodfords  itself,  but  yes. 

Were  you  surprised  by  what  you  saw? 

Yes,  I  was. 

What  was  it  that  surprised  you?  And  what  were 
your  impressions  ? 

The  western  aspect.  The  horses,  the  ranches. 
And  the  idea  of  Washoe  County  and  going  down 
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to  Carson  City  several  times,  any  time  I  actu¬ 
ally  did  that  trip.  It  was  fascinating  to  see  how 
the  property  was  arranged,  the  fences,  how 
things  were  organized,  and  how  things  go  as  you 
go  into  the  foothills,  how  they’re  set  up.  It  was 
always  fascinating  to  me.  Remember  that  I  didn’t 
really  get  to  see  the  Carson  City  community  of 
the  Washoe  until  after,  pretty  much,  I’d  almost 
done  my  fieldwork.  Other  than  to  point  it  out, 
"That’s  where  the  Washoe  live." 

Right.  You  mean  the  people  that  lived  in  Carson 
Colony? 

Yes.  So,  I  thought  Carson  City  was  just  a 
groovy  place.  A  small,  little  western  town,  and 
unbelievable  that  this  could  be  the  state  capital. 
I’m  not  putting  it  down,  but  it  was  just  a  small, 
small  town. 

I  think  the  contrast  to  the  east  coast  is  still  sig¬ 
nificant,  and  part  of  it  is  trying  to  get  an  idea  of 
the  flavor,  the  difference  between  people’s  im¬ 
pression  of  what  the  West  is  going  to  be,  and 
the  impact  it  has  when  they  actually  see  it.  And 
when  I  say  the  West,  I  mean  the  rural  West. 

Yes.  Yes.  While  I  was  working  in  Woodfords, 
then  I  saw  a  couple  topo  maps,  too,  of  the  area. 
The  idea  of  the  Great  Basin  and  the  Carson  River, 
which  ran  right  through  Woodfords,  and  I 
camped  within  twenty  yards  of  it.  Every  other 
week  the  people  in  California  had  the  water,  and 
every  other  week  the  people  in  Nevada  had  the 
water — between  California  and  Nevada.  And  it 
was  amazing.  Then,  I  realized  that  the  usual  eth¬ 
nographic  statement  by  a  Washoe  is  that,  you 
know,  where  do  all  the  fish  go?  I  imagine  I  even 
asked  that  stupid  question,  because  obviously 
the  Carson  River  just  sort  of  ends.  It  just  disap¬ 
pears. 

You  mean,  for  two  weeks  there  woidd  be  no 
water  in  the  river? 

There’d  be  very  little. 

So,  how  did  the  Washoe  answer  you  when  you 
said,  "Where  did  the  fish  go?" 

You  don’t  know?  They  turn  into  rabbits. 


By  the  way,  I  reviewed  a  lot  of  field  notes,  and 
you’re  the  only  person  I  know  of  that  actually 
collected  that.  I  don’t  think  anyone  else  has  ever 
asked  them  where  the  fish  go  when  the  water  is 
diverted,  so  you  might  think  it’s  a  stupid  ques¬ 
tion,  but  I  think  it’s  kind  of  wonderful  that  you 
got  that. 

Yes.  And  I  remember  even  staring  at  those 
maps  and  then  seeing  Walker  Lake,  I  guess, 
which  is  not  even  a  lake  anymore,  and  seeing 
these  playas,  as  we  call  them  in  Arizona,  but 
these  places  that  had  water  in  them,  and  they 
were  drying  up.  Then  I  remember  the  shock  of 
Pyramid  Lake  and  driving,  just  giving  a  tour  on 
the  dirt  road  out  towards  the  island,  well,  where 
the  pelicans  would  stay.  Well,  first  of  all,  it  was 
amazing  to  see  the  pelicans,  and  then  to  realize 
what  is  happening. 

You  realize  what  is  happening,  but  finish  that 
thought.  What  do  you  mean? 

There’s  converging  influences  on  my  deci¬ 
sion  about  what  I’m  doing.  And  it  ticked  me  off 
that  it’s  basically  the  white  Anglos  that  are  tak¬ 
ing  the  water  for  Reno  and  denying  these  people 
that  are  entitled — at  the  same  time  that  I’m  see¬ 
ing  ....  I  don’t  know  what  I  wrote  in  my  notes 
now,  but  I  don’t  think  I  would  write  too  much 
about  the  poverty  of  the  Washoe,  but  it  made  an 
impression  on  me. 

But  I’m  not  talking  about  the  Carson  Colony. 
I’m  not  talking  about  that  poverty.  I’m  talking 
about  the  contrast,  all  the  time  in  the  fieldwork 
every  week,  between  the  poverty  of  the 
Woodfords  Washoe  and  the  beauty  of  the  Sier¬ 
ras  where  they  lived.  And  because  the  Washoe 
helped  reinforce  it  by  literal  statements  about 
that:  "You  are  going  to  go  back  to  your  western 
civilization,  to  your  western  ways" — meaning 
your  middle-class  urban  ways — "And  we  will  be 
here."  They  weren’t  being  sorry  for  themselves 
at  all.  They’re  just  saying,  "This  is  what’s  going 
to  happen  to  you.  You’re  never  going  to  become 
one  of  us  or  get  with  us." 

And  I’ll  come  back  to  that,  because  the  1960s 
and  the  counterculture  was  hitting  them.  It  was 
impacting  them.  In  retrospect,  I  now  think  I 
could  have  written  a  good  paper  on  the  impact 
of  the  1960s  counterculture  among  the  Washoe. 
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I  think  you  still  can. 

Well,  OK.  Then,  we  will  talk  about  this  some 
more.  Not  necessarily  now,  unless  you  want  to. 

Well,  it  does  remind  me  o  f  what  I  read  in  your 
field  notes  about  the  Mohawk  or  the  Mohicans. 
You  said  in  your  field  notes  that  that’s  what  the 
Washoe  called,  basically,  these  white  people  that 
were  hanging  around  wanting  to  be  Indians. 

Hanging  around?  This  was  midway  through 
my  fieldwork.  One  day,  like  a  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday,  I’m  talking  with  Roland  or  some¬ 
body,  just  having  a  nice  time. 

Was  it  Roland  Wade? 

I  don’t  remember.  I  can  show  you  where  he 
lives,  or  anything  else.  He  was  sort  of  my  men¬ 
tor.  They’re  protecting  me,  I  sort  of  felt.  But  he 
said,  "Look,  you  got  to  do  something  for  me.  I 
want  you  to  go  over  and  talk  to  this  lady  and 
find  out  what’s  going  on  with  her."  And  why  was 
he  concerned?  Because  here  was  this  woman 
living  in  a  damn  tepee  in  Woodfords,  in  Alpine 
County,  California. 

And  at  this  time  the  only  other  reason  to  have  a 
tepee  in  Washoe  country  is  if  you’re  a  peyotist. 
Is  that  right? 

That’s  right.  Well,  they’re  not  crazy.  This 
discussion  of  the  disaffect  didn’t  take  me  long, 
didn’t  take  any  more  than  a  minute,  two  min¬ 
utes,  to  figure  out.  The  Washoe,  after  reminding 
me  every  now  and  then,  they’re  realists.  They 
want  to  be  comfortable;  they  want  nice  furni¬ 
ture;  they  want  TV;  they  want  a  warm  house 
and  things  like  that.  They  also  want  to  be  able 
to  hunt  bear  out  of  season,  too.  But  that’s  OK. 

So,  they  wanted  you  to  go  see  what  this  woman 
was  doing? 

Because  they  didn’t  have  a  clue  as  to  where 
she  was  coming  from.  From  their  perspective, 
she  was  a  total  mystery.  And  one  of  the  high¬ 
lights  of  my  fieldwork  was  ....  So,  I  think  the 
next  week,  she  was  invited  to  the  service. 

Had  you  talked  to  her  in  between? 


I  met  her,  because  I  just  said  hello,  hi,  how 
are  you,  introduced  myself.  And  it  was  clear  that 
she  had  some  children,  and  she  had  a  fire  in  the 
interior.  And  she  obviously  had  friends  and  all 
sorts  of  connections  that  I  did  not  want  to  know 
about.  And  I  don’t  remember  anything  more 
about  this.  I  had  already  had  a  notion  that  Ber¬ 
keley  was  just  a  far  out  place.  I  had  never  been 
to  Berkeley,  but  U.C.  Berkeley  was  just  one  far 
out  place.  What  else  it  meant,  I  have  no  idea. 
But  anyway,  so  she’s  one  of  these  Berkeley 
hanger-oners,  apparently. 

Now,  I  could  be  all  wrong  on  that.  But  OK, 
so  I  couldn’t  tell  Roland  or  any  of  the  other 
Washoe  members  of  the  church  too  much  about 
her,  but  that  didn’t  matter.  They  invited  her  to 
the  church,  because  she  wanted  to  come. 

And  of  all  nights  ....  It  wasn’t  intentional; 
it  wasn’t  deliberate  at  all,  but  apparently  this  is 
about  my  third  or  the  fourth  church  service.  And 
remember,  I  went  every  week.  It  had  nothing  to 
do  with  her,  but  I  said,  "Well,  look.  I've  got  to  get 
serious  about  this  participation."  I’m  a  partici¬ 
pant  observer,  and  I’m  sure  Warren  and  every¬ 
body  else  had  told  me  what  a  participant  ob¬ 
server  was  and  what  you've  got  to  do  and  why 
you  do  it,  and  I  believed  in  it.  So,  I  had  to  get 
serious  about  taking  the  peyote.  And  of  all  nights 
for  me  to  cleanse  myself  of  my  impurities,  it  was 
the  night  when  this  other  observer  was  there. 

Oh,  she  was  the  only  non-Indian  participant? 

Well,  during  the  summer  there’s  only  two. 
And  she  was  one.  And  of  all  things  that  have 
happened  to  me,  I  cleansed  myself  of  my  impu¬ 
rities,  I  don’t  know,  early  in  the  morning  on  the 
church  service. 

Do  you  mean  vomited? 

Oh,  yes.  I  can  describe  all  that,  because  that’s 
still  a  vivid  impression.  But  up  there,  they’re  con¬ 
cerned,  they  were  saying  "Attaboy,"  and  clean¬ 
ing  it  up,  and,  "OK,  Pete,"  and  all  that,  and  they 
were  pleased,  I  believe.  They  talked  to  me  gen¬ 
tly  after  the  morning,  nine  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing. 

And  this  infuriated  that  lady.  She  was  be¬ 
side  herself  about  the  anthropologist.  And  she 
meant  it  in  the  sense  that,  "He  planned  it.  He 
intended  to  do  it."  It  was  just  that  she  felt  I  un- 
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dermined  her  and  her  right  to  truly  experience 
it,  because  I  was  there  to  study  them  and  to  ben¬ 
efit  from  ....  And  boy,  was  she  angry.  She  was 
angry.  And  she  never  came  back. 

Yes.  So,  you  kind  of  trumped  her. 

Yes.  And  that  wasn’t  my  intent  at  all.  I  had  a 
serious  intent — that  I  had  to  really  do  it. 

So,  at  this  point  you  have  already  abandoned 
the  idea  o  f  doing  the  projective  tests? 

Yes.  I  was  not  going  to  do  the  MMPI  modi¬ 
fied,  but  I  was  going  to  do  individual  interviews. 
I  don’t  know  if  it’s  in  my  field  notes  or  not,  but  I 
did  several  of  the  interviews  with  this  question¬ 
naire  which  was  intended  to  elicit  responses.  But 
I  think,  pretty  much,  I  had  given  up  on  that, 
and  that  it  was  just  enough — matter  of  fact  it 
was  just  enough — for  me  on  Saturday  to  go  to 
the  church  service,  which  lasts  till  about,  basi¬ 
cally,  noon  the  next  day. 

So,  it  was  every  Saturday? 

Every  Saturday.  And  because  I’m  camped 
out,  I’m  dependent.  That’s  why  ....  This  is  back 
tracking,  but  why  did  they  accept  me  after  War¬ 
ren  introduced  me? 

Yes,  how  did  that  happen?  Now,  Warren  takes 
you  down. 

The  key  factor  was  that  I  made  it  clear  to 
them — without  saying,  "I’m  going  to  make  it  clear 
to  them" — that,  "Look,  I’m  going  to  camp  out; 
I’m  going  to  live  in  your  community.  I  will  not 
have  a  car." 

So,  you  were  immersed. 

I  literally  lived  in  a  tent  right  outside  of  some 
of  their  homes. 

Now,  how  was  that?  How  was  your  tent  site 
selected?  Who  took  you  under  their  wing  for 
that?  Because  you  can’t  just  pitch  a  tent. 

No,  you  had  to  be  in  a  place  that  was  not 
going  to  bother  anybody  else.  And  it  was  on  the 
path.  Now  Woodfords,  a  Washoe  community,  re¬ 


member,  is  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  And  you 
go  back  and  forth  through  various  routes,  but 
it’s  all  one  community.  So,  it’s  just  near  the  banks 
of  the  river,  but  it  was  on  the  path,  so  I  could  go 
to  like  Russell  James  or  wherever  I  was  going  to 
go. 

But  do  you  remember  who  helped  you  pick  out 
your  campsite? 

Yes.  I’m  trying  to  think  of  who,  but  I  don’t 
remember  who.  And  the  only  thing  I  can  tell 
you  about  that,  the  two  biggest  scares  I  had,  of 
course,  from  the  camp  side  and  camping,  was 
cattle,  [laughter]  I  woke  up  one  morning,  and 
there’s  this  weird  head  staring  at  me.  It  happened 
twice.  But  that  was  the  only  native  experience. 
Otherwise,  after  a  while,  the  very  young  kids 
would  come  over,  and  I’d  have  Ritz  crackers  and 
things  like  that,  and  I’d  share  that  with  them. 
Not  that  they  were  there  necessarily  to  get  Ritz 
crackers.  They  were  there  to  see  what  the  heck 
this  weird  guy  was  doing. 

There  were  people  watching  you. 

Yes.  But  I  had  dropped  the  projective  tests 
and  in  the  camping  ...  all  right,  I  was  camping. 
And  that  was  good,  because  it  was  a  Thoreau 
experience.  That’s  how  I  viewed  it,  as  a  Thoreau, 
Walden  Pond  type  of  experience.  And  therefore, 
that  was  fine.  That  was  good.  Every  couple  weeks 
I  had  to  go  and  get  some  groceries  somewhere, 
but  .... 

How  did  you  do  that?  Did  people  take  you? 

Yes,  they  took  me.  Couple  times  I  went  with 
local  Washoe  into,  I  guess,  Carson  City,  and  one 
time  I  went  to  Reno. 

I  know  the  benefits,  and  you  say  that  you 
couldn't  have  done  it  without  Warren’s  intro¬ 
duction,  but  were  there  times  when  that  asso¬ 
ciation  was  a  barrier  of  any  kind?  Because  af¬ 
ter  all,  he  was  an  anthropologist  that  had  lived 
and  studied  there. 

The  only  barrier  was  that  some  of  Warren’s 
informants,  or  people  that  liked  to  talk,  like  the 
James  family  weren’t  the  "in"  group  in  the 
peyotists.  But  it  wasn’t  a  hindrance.  And  they 
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knew  that — they  weren’t  actually  in  the 
peyotists,  but  they  were  still  Washoe.  Everybody 
knew  each  other,  and  they  knew  that  I  talked  to 
whomever.  I  never  saw  any  problem  with  that.  I 
went  and  talked  to  whoever  I  wanted  to. 

Maybe  we  should  talk  about  this  now.  I  go  to 
church  on  Saturday,  get  through  noon  on  Sun¬ 
day.  I  then  go  back,  and  about  three  o’clock, 
four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  I’m  back  in  my  tent, 
and  I  go  to  sleep. 

All  I  ever  did  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday  was  take  notes,  not  because  I’m  fer¬ 
vently  writing  notes,  but  because  I  am  ....  By 
taking  notes,  I  mean  I’d  get  up,  and  I’d  go  over 
and  say,  "Well,  Roland,  who  was  that?"  Or,  "Well, 
wait  a  minute  now,  I  don’t  understand  the  rela¬ 
tion — who  was  seated  next  to  Harold?" 

So,  you  were  actually  interviewing. 

Yes.  But  I  tried  to  make  it  ...  I  said  I  have 
some  questions  I  don’t  understand. 

Were  you  comfortable  taking  notes  in  front  of 
them,  or  would  you  just  have  the  conversation 
then  go  write  it  up  ? 

Oh,  yes.  Because  these  were  not  long  inter¬ 
views.  Because  usually  I  remembered  the  stuff, 
so  I  could  place  the  persons. 

But  everyone  knew  that  you  were  studying,  that 
this  was  a  study. 


Oh,  they  knew  exactly  what  I  was  doing.  Oh, 
yes.  They  never  had  any  problems,  and  they 
would  kid  me  after,  in  the  morning  sometimes — 
they  didn’t  use  labels — about  my  ways.  I  was  a 
WASP,  Eastern,  urban  person. 

Did  you  have  a  beard  in  those  years?  I’m  just 
trying  to  remember  if  you  made  an  effort  to  dis¬ 
tance  yourself  from  the  hippie  look. 

No,  I  didn’t.  This  is  a  slight  backtrack.  On 
June  1,  1962,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  I 
went  over  and  got  my  final  paycheck  from  the 
U.S.  Air  Force.  I  drove  off  the  air  base  in  my 
little  VW  bug,  and  I  had  not  shaved.  Off  and  on 
I  had  a  small  beard  from  then  on  for  about  fifteen 
years.  But  it  wasn’t  because  I  was  ...  I  didn’t 
even  know  what  the  word  "counterculture" 
meant  at  the  time. 

Well,  I  don’t  think  any  of  us  during  those  years 
did.  And  in  fact,  I  personally  remember  read¬ 
ing  the  word  “hippie"  for  the  first  time  in  Time 
magazine  and  going,  "What’s  that?"  And  then, 
reading  about  it  and  being  ambivalent  about 
being  fair  that  it  seemed  to  be  an  accurate  de¬ 
scription. 

Yes. 

If  derogatory.  But  also  feeling  strange  about  be¬ 
ing  categorized.  But  I  don’t  think  we  did.  I  think 
the  Washoe  were,  maybe,  aware  of  that. 

Oh,  they  were.  First  of  all,  this  woman  in 
the  tepee,  but  there  were  other  people  that  came 
down.  Another  white  person  came  to  the  meet¬ 
ing,  who  was  a  true  believer  in  the  magical  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  peyote  cactus.  And  obviously,  this  was 
a  Berkeley- type  person,  and  I  just  thought  she 
was  naive,  stupid,  or  something. 

Well,  was  she  accepted,  were  her  beliefs  ac¬ 
cepted  as  genuine,  you  think,  by  the  Washoe 
participants? 

The  Washoe  tolerated  it,  but  let’s  face  it;  they 
would  tolerate  anyone.  Politely  and  nicely. 

Yes.  But  they  weren’t  anxious  to  be  missionar¬ 
ies  among  white  people,  I  guess. 
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No,  they  weren’t.  They  were  true  believers, 
because  after  all,  their  life  style — no  drinking 
and  all  that  stuff — they  followed  it.  They  did. 

Because  remember  that  one  of  the  conclu¬ 
sions  to  my  work  was  that  it  was  obvious.  The 
Washoe  were  always  good  hosts.  They  were  al¬ 
ways.  And  that  is  why  we  saw  over  half  the  people 
at  any  peyote  meeting  were  not  Washoe — or 
were  Paiute,  for  that  matter.  Or  if  they  were 
Paiute,  they  weren’t  necessarily  from  the  local 
area.  They  could  have  been  Shoshone  groups 
from  Utah  on  their  way  out  West.  And  at  every 
meeting  there  was  Navajo. 

And  where  were  they  from? 

San  Francisco.  The  Bay  area.  One  couple  in 
particular,  the  husband  basically  wore  middle- 
class  cowboy  clothes,  including  boots,  and  the 
woman  was  a  public  health  nurse. 

From  the  Bay  area? 

From  the  Bay  area. 

Did  you  get  the  sense  that  the  Washoe  partici¬ 
pants  were  as  well-traveled?  My  impression  of 
the  literature  that  I’ve  read  on  the  peyotist 
church  is  that  there  was  a  lot  of  connection.  It 
was  a  wonderful  platform  for  the  pan-Indian 
movement.  Be  that  good  or  bad. 

The  least  of  which,  of  course,  is  you  had  to 
get  your  gunny  sacks  full  of  peyote.  You  have  to 
do  that  by  going  to  Oklahoma  to  do  it. 

Were  they  getting  their  own,  or  was  it  done  in 
trade?  When  you  were  there,  were  you  aware 
how  they  were  getting  their  peyote? 

No,  I  didn’t  quite  have  the  picture.  And  I 
didn’t  dare  ask.  All  I  can  tell  you  is  that  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  during  the  summer,  the  type  of  peyote 
that  we  were  processing  or  eating  in  service  var¬ 
ied  from  fresh  to  the  totally  ground  up  dried  stuff. 

And  was  your  idea  that  the  totally  dried  up 
ground  stuff  would  have  been  something 
traded? 

Trade  was  not  a  word  that  ....  I  got  the 
idea  that  they  literally  went  to  Oklahoma  and 


got  it.  Matter  of  fact,  I  was  told  some  names  of 
people.  I  never  wrote  any  of  that  stuff  down, 
because  I  couldn’t  remember  it. 

Oh,  that  was  one  question  I  wanted  to  ask  you 
in  terms  of  note-taking,  methodology’,  or  what¬ 
ever.  You  said  when  you  were  actually  doing 
your  interviews  or  asking  your  question,  it  was 
fine,  you  felt  comfortable  writing  notes,  because 
everybody  knew  what  you  were  doing  ? 

Yes,  but  when  I  say  "notes,"  it’s  not  like  what 
the  ethnographers  usually  do.  I  view  real  eth¬ 
nographers,  which  I  didn’t  feel  I  was,  as  taking 
voluminous  detailed  notes.  I  never  understood 
how  they  could  really  do  that  and  still  watch 
what  was  going  on. 

That’s  the  big  mystery,  and  people  like  Siskin, 
who  are  really  old  school,  will  say  they  just  have 
this  incredible  memory’,  and  they  didn’t  take  any 
notes  while  they  were  talking,  because  they  were 
just  watching. 

Oh,  wait  a  minute.  Siskin  was  from  Harvard, 
right? 

Yale.  Nineteen  thirties.  He  was  in  the  field  be¬ 
fore  Lowie  published  his  notes. 

Because  I  ran  across  that  Ivy  League  atti¬ 
tude  with  some  other  archaeologists,  one  that 
had  his  Ph.D.  from  Harvard. 

Oh,  really? 

Yes.  "Where  are  your  forms?"  I  naively  asked, 
"What  kind  of  forms  do  you  use?" 

"Forms?  No,  you  just  take  notes,"  they  re¬ 
plied. 

You  mean,  you  were  asking  them  what  kind  of 
forms  they  use,  and  then  they  said  no,  they  just 
used  notes. 

Even  in  archaeology,  because  they  were  from 
Harvard. 

Yes.  So,  how  did  you  fully  participate  inside  the 
tepee  and  observe  at  the  same  time?  Would  you 
write  notes  the  next  morning  or  next  afternoon 
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about  what  you  remembered  about  the  experi¬ 
ence?  How  did  you  retain  all  that? 

Well,  that  was  the  point.  Obviously,  I  didn’t. 
I  think  my  only  notes  ...  I  wanted  to  know  who 
was  at  the  meeting,  because  every  week  there 
was  somebody  new  and  different. 

Right.  And  your  field  notes  are  very  detailed  on 
that,  by  the  way.  It’s  a  wonderful  reference. 

Oh,  they  are?  All  right.  So  I  felt  I  wasn’t  tak¬ 
ing  many  notes,  that  I  was  taking  minimal  notes, 
because  all  I  was  doing  is  recording  who  was 
there — attendance  records.  I  didn’t  call  them 
that.  I  don’t  mean  that.  But  no,  I’d  spend  Mon¬ 
day,  Tuesday  .  .  .  remember,  Sunday  is  shot.  So, 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  I  got  all  my  notes 
together. 

And  just  for  the  record,  it’s  shot  because  you’re 
sleeping,  or  because  of  the  hangover  from  the 
peyote? 

You  don’t  go  home  until  afternoon,  after 
noontime.  We  have  a  noontime  feast.  And  it  was 
an  outstanding  feast.  And  then,  in  the  afternoon 
you  can  wander  off.  I  just  wandered  off  to  my 
little  hut. 

Right.  And  fall  in  bed  or  whatever? 

Yes,  fall  in  bed.  But  I  wasn’t  sick  or  anything. 
I  was  just  tired.  Yes.  I’d  sleep  in  the  beautiful 
mountain  air,  great  weather.  And  I’d  get  up  the 
next  day,  and  just  start.  The  first  thing  you  want 
to  do,  "Well,  who  was  there?  Oh,  who  was  that 
person?"  And  it’d  be  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday.  I’d  just  go  find  out,  well,  who  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting,  and  who  was  there,  where 
they  were  from. 

And  usually,  sometimes,  you  didn’t  even 
have  to  ask  that  question.  They’d  say,  "Oh,  well 
that  was  so-and-so.  This  person  was  from  ...  or 
that  couple  was  from  .  .  .  .  " 

I  wanted  to  take  you  back  to  that  initial  con¬ 
tact  and  experience.  You’ve  set  up  your  tent, 
you’re  in  Washoe  country,  and  now  you’re  go¬ 
ing  to  start  this  research.  I’m  just  wondering  if 
you  can  remember  some  of  your  first  impres¬ 
sions,  maybe,  your  anxieties  about  being  ac¬ 


cepted,  and  where  this  was  all  going  to  go,  and 
who  the  first  people  are  that  you  met,  that  you 
felt  comfortable  with. 

Well,  the  first  couple  weeks,  most  of  the  time 
I  stayed  close  to  the  James  family,  who  are  re¬ 
laxed  and  willing  to  talk  to  me,  no  problem,  and 
I  got  to  know  the  kids. 

Did  you  eat  meals  with  them,  or  did  they  eat 
meals  with  you? 

No.  Not  that  I  recall.  The  only  meal  I  ever 
shared  with  anyone  was  on  Sundays. 

So,  you  were  at  your  campsite,  but  you  could 
walk  over  and  visit. 

And  I  did.  And  as  time  went  on,  I  spent  more 
and  more  time  talking  with  the  people  that  had 
gone  to  the  church  service,  but  getting  into  more 
and  more  of  the  details,  like  where  the  poles 
were  rented,  and  you  just  expand  your  ideas. 

Anyway,  during  one  of  the  introduction 
meetings,  early  on,  one  of  the  Washoe  came  up 
to  me  and  looked  at  me  real  serious  and  said, 
"You  know,  we  eat  raw  meat." 

Now,  I’m  not  sophisticated  at  this  time;  what 
should  be  an  obvious  thing  was  not  obvious  to 
me.  And  because  the  only  thing  I  could  do  in 
my  data  bank — head — was  to  think  of  instances 
where  in  my  family  growing  up  we  would’ve  eaten 
raw  meat.  I  took  it  literally.  So,  I  gave  a  stupid 
response,  of  course,  about  my  grandfather  and 
steak — I  didn’t  call  it  steak  tartare,  but  what¬ 
ever  it  was.  But  it  got  me  off  balance — the  whole 
con — because  I  realized,  obviously,  this  was  a 
con  question.  He’s  conning  me. 

Yes.  And  a  test  of  sorts,  isn’t  it? 

Yes,  it  is.  Yes. 

Were  there  other  examples  you  can  think  of 
where  you  were  aware  of  being  observed  and 
tested? 

Oh,  yes.  Well,  I  won’t  interpret.  I  will  just 
say  that  I  felt  that  the  women  that  went  to  the 
church  service  were  watching  me,  because  of 
attitudes  I  may  or  may  not  have  about  women 
and  sex.  And  I  don’t  think  the  word  sex  ...  no 
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one  ever  mentioned  the  word.  I  never  mentioned 
the  word  in  my  entire  summer.  But  I  think  they 
viewed  me  with  suspicion,  as  a  male. 

Do  you  think  that  would  be  true  of  any  unat¬ 
tached  person  of  your  age?  I’m  just  wondering 
if  they  wouldn’t  have  had  the  same  attitude 
about,  "Well,  what  is  your  sex  life?"  and,  "Why 
are  you  here  this  whole  summer  alone?"  Do  you 
think  that  it  was  part  of  that? 

Well,  yes — in  retrospect,  yes.  But  at  the  time, 
I  just  was  uncomfortable  with  it.  The  women 
would  talk  to  me,  but  I  couldn’t,  or  I  didn’t,  do 
any  interviews  of  them. 

Oh,  you  would  have  felt  that  would  be  inap¬ 
propriate. 

Yes.  Well,  no.  I  would  have  liked  to,  but  I  felt 
I  really  couldn’t.  Obviously,  it’s  a  man’s  perspec¬ 
tive  on  the  other  culture.  Yes,  the  peyotists. 

But  you  did  have  certainly  a  lot  of  contact  with 
the  children.  You  said  they’d  come  over  for  Ritz 
crackers  and  just  to  see  what  you  were  doing. 

Oh,  yes.  They’d  follow  me  around.  Some¬ 
times  I’d  walk  up  to  the  Washoe  post  office,  the 
post  office  in  Woodfords,  not  that  I  was  expect¬ 
ing  any  mail.  I  didn’t.  But  just  to  go  somewhere 
for  the  day.  You  had  to  walk  around;  it  was  fun 
to  look  at  things.  And  I  became  friends,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  summer,  with  the  California  High¬ 
way  Patrol — or  whatever  it  was — they  had  the 
car  inspections  for  agriculture. 

And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  how  I  came 
across  my  first  batch  of  rattlesnakes,  by  going 
up  to  where  the  gate  was.  It’s  also  where  you’d 
see  other  things.  I  saw  this.  [Shows  photograph] . 
Depending  on  what  slope  you’re  on,  whether  it’s 
south-facing  or  north-facing. 

Oh,  that’s  a  milling  station? 

Yes.  It’s  a  milling  station. 

Is  that  the  one  in  Diamond  Valley? 

No.  I  don’t  remember  the  name  Diamond 
Valley.  After  I  saw  this  one,  I  saw  others,  be¬ 


cause  I  started  looking.  They  were  all  variety  of 
places. 

This  is  a  photograph  of  a  milling  station  with 
poles  that  are  used  for  a  windbreak. 

Put  a  cover  over.  Yes.  And  come  to  find  out, 
they’re  prevalent.  They’re  all  over  the  place. 

Oh,  man.  That  is  a  snapshot  in  time,  I’ll  tell 
you,  because  you  saw  it  just  at  the  end  when 
that  was  a  common  sight.  That’s  quite  some¬ 
thing. 

Yes.  I  mean,  I  wasn’t  concerned  about 
Washoe  ethnography;  I  didn’t  pump  it.  But  it  was 
clear  there  was  pine-nut  gathering.  And  they 
would  just  sit  there  on  Sundays,  talk  about  pine- 
nut  gathering,  going  out  to  this  place  out  some¬ 
where  in  Nevada,  some  place  here,  somewhere 
there,  that  mountain,  da,  da,  da.  And  they  just 
kept  talking  and  talking  about  it. 

The  geography  was  so  broad,  wasn’t  it?  I  mean, 
where  people  woidd  go. 

Oh,  yes,  yes.  That  was  clear. 

Did  they  talk  about  other  plants  that  they  gath¬ 
ered? 

Just  the  stuff  for  weaving. 

For  weaving,  but  you  never  knew  about  other 
medicine  plants? 

No,  didn’t  care. 

Or  did  you  ever  hear  anyone  talk  about  burn¬ 
ing  grass  or  any  vegetation  as  a  management 
tool? 

No. 

Did  anyone  ever  talk  about  that? 

God,  no.  No,  that  would  make  no  sense  to 
me  at  all. 

And  by  the  way,  my  only  view  of  Washoe 
culture  is  Woodfords,  which  means  bear  hunt¬ 
ing  and  rabbits  and  other  animals.  My  percep- 
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tion  of  them  was  as  hunters  and  gatherers,  from 
the  transitional  environment  between  uplands, 
sage  desert,  and  yellow  ponderosa  pine.  And  of 
course,  then  higher  into  the  mountains,  which 
would  only  be  temporary,  seasonal  activities. 
That’s  how  I  viewed  it.  And  everything  I’d  read 
in  ethnography  ...  I  hadn’t  read  that  much,  and 
all  I  viewed  of  the  Woodfords  Washoe,  confirmed 
it.  So,  I  didn’t  ask  any  questions  about  it,  and  it 
wasn’t  a  problem  to  me. 

And  it  wasn’t  what  you  were  studying. 

Yes,  that’s  right. 

So,  do  you  want  to  talk  about  the  experience  of 
what  was  happening  to  you,  maybe,  in  your 
personal  belief  system,  your  view  of  the  world, 
the  way  it  works? 

OK.  First  of  all,  the  camping  experience  in 
the  beautiful  Sierras  was  that.  I  loved  it,  because 
I  viewed  myself  as  .  .  .  the  equivalent  for  me  was 
Thoreau. 

The  influence  of  Berkeley,  and  I’m  using 
Berkeley  not  necessarily  meaning  from  U.C.  [the 
University  of  California]  or  the  downtown  Ber¬ 
keley  hangers-on  or  that  community,  but  just 
that  type  of  people.  If  they’re  around — and  they 
were  everywhere — I  could  see  them  towards 
Carson  City  and  in  Reno,  but  they  were  just  a 
nuisance,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned.  I  do  not 
view  myself  as  either  an  establishment  type  or 
hippie.  I  did  not  have  a  value  that  way,  at  the 
time.  It  wasn’t  until  almost  I  had  left  Arizona 
that  I  would. 

You  mentioned  in  your  field  notes  that  some  of 
the  men  that  were  getting  drafted — I  guess  it’s 
Vietnam  now — were  objecting  to  the  fact  they 
were  getting  drafted.  You  observed  that. 

Yes. 

Do  you  remember  having  an  opinion  about 
these  Indians  getting  drafted  or  not? 

What  had  struck  me  was,  as  I  recall,  the  way 
they  presented  themselves  and  talked  about  it, 
the  point  being  not  that  they  were  antiwar,  but 
it’s  sort  of  absurd  to  draft  a  Washoe.  I  mean,  for 


this  guy  to  serve  in  the  military  is  foolish.  And  I 
agreed  with  him.  I  wasn’t  antiwar,  it  was  just 
that,  for  these  type  of  guys — they  were  literate 
and  all  that — but  some  of  these  Washoe  men, 
these  are  guys,  six  foot  four,  two-hundred-fifty, 
three-hundred  pounds.  And  some  of  the  younger, 
healthier  guys  are  more  acculturated — the  cue 
of  acculturation  is  just  simply  language.  For  them 
to  go  from  this  life,  Carson  City,  and  go  into  the 
military,  I  agreed  with  them  that  it  was  absurd. 
And  I  didn’t  think  about  much  more  beyond  that. 

In  no  time  during  that  year,  and  the  years 
after  that  at  Arizona,  did  I  think  of  myself  in 
any  way,  nor  did  I  particularly  lead  a  life  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  counterculture,  even  though  I  wore 
a  beard.  Although  my  father  wore  a  beard  in  his 
time  and  was  expressing  independence.  I  wasn’t 
trying  to  be  groovy  in  the  least.  Anyway,  so  that’s 
interesting  that’s  in  my  notes,  that’s  amazing, 
because  the  only  thing  I  remember  about  it 
was  .... 

Well,  in  the  way  you  portray  it  is  as  their  view¬ 
point.  It’s  very  anthropological. 

Yes.  It’s  because  I  literally,  again,  I  am  a  shel¬ 
tered  New  Englander  that  lives  in  a  rational, 
Methodist-view  world. 

Yes.  What  was  going  on  with  your  personal 
belief  system?  Was  something  happening  to  you 
as  a  participant  observer?  I  don’t  mean  were 
you  accepting  peyote,  although  maybe  you  did, 
but  there  has  been  a  statement  made  that  the 
whole  cross-cultural  experience  can  be  rede¬ 
fining  in  terms  of  what  you  think  about  your 
own  culture  and  what  you  think  about  your 
own  belief  system.  I’m  just  wondering  if  it  made 
an  impact  on  you  like  that.  Did  it  make  you 
seriously  question  your  frame  of  reality  up  to 
that  point? 

Oh,  yes.  But  I  think  what  you  meant  was 
politically,  in  the  broad  sense?  It  didn’t  change 
me  politically  at  all.  What  it  did  change  was  my 
start,  my  beginning,  and  I  can  only  mean  begin¬ 
ning  of  awareness  of  my  narrow  world. 

The  black  and  white  boxes  we  were  talking 
about  before? 
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Yes,  and  my  very  narrow  New  England  world. 
I  still  was,  basically,  a  logical,  positive  empiri¬ 
cist.  I  wasn’t  going  to  change  that. 

So,  you  don’t  feel  like  you  experienced  things 
that  you  really  couldn’t  explain  in  that  frame¬ 
work,  logically  and  empirically? 

Oh,  yes.  No,  neither  the  Washoe,  nor  I,  I 
think,  expected  me  to  change.  The  only  thing  I 
think  I  could  feel  about  the  end  of  it  was  I  didn’t 
want  to  do  it  again. 

Now,  tell  me  about  that. 

Well,  the  experience  of  going  to  the  church 
service  wears  you  down,  so  that  the  only  thing 
you  have  time  for  is  to  take  your  notes.  The  rest 
will  be  basically:  Thursday  and  Friday  you  worry 
about  your  laundry,  logistics;  Saturday  you  go 
over  to  where  you  know  they’re  going  to  put  up 
the  tepee,  and  you  watch  them  put  up  the  tepee 
and  hang  around  and  see  who  shows  up.  And 
that’s  fine,  but  it  kept  me  away  from  the  real 
world.  Whether  there  was  a  counterculture,  I 
didn’t  know  then,  or  I  didn’t  care,  but  I  stayed 
focused.  And  it  was  wonderful  to  be  a  Thoreau 
for  a  while. 

Is  it  because  you  felt  it  wasn’t  going  to  go  any¬ 
where? 

Oh,  yes.  Well,  one  thing  became  clear.  It 
didn't  take  too  long  in  the  field  season  to  see 
that  with  psychological  tests,  it’s  absurd  to  deal 
with  differences  between  peyotists  and  non- 
peyotists.  Second  problem  was  that  I  wasn’t 
studying  Washoe,  necessarily,  because  half  the 
people  there  weren’t  Washoe.  They  were 
peyotists.  So,  I  was  getting  into  this  other  prob¬ 
lem  of  why  all  these  visitors,  Shoshones  and 
other  groups,  Cheyenne  .... 

I  think  you  said  you  even  had  an  Arapaho? 

Yes.  Yes.  That  would  have  to  be  North  Da¬ 
kota,  and  even  the  Navajo.  I  had  read  some  stuff 
about  the  Navajo,  but  I  hadn’t  really  read 
enough — and  I  read  some  of  Kluckhohn’s  stuff.  I 
don’t  know,  it  was  too  cutesy.  I  don’t  know,  I 
didn’t  feel  that  this  was  helping  me  understand 


urban  Indians.  And  although  I  knew  Joan  Avalon, 
her  work  .  .  .  some  woman. 

Are  those  the  two  people  that  have  studied  ur¬ 
ban  Indians  the  most?  I  don’t  know. 

Well,  Joan  Avalon  certainly  has.  Yes. 

When  you  said  you  didn’t  want  to  do  it  again, 
though  .  .  .? 

Oh,  no.  I’m  sorry.  So,  I  realized  that  the 
psychology  bit  was  a  waste  of  time.  Not  only 
was  it  a  waste  of  time  for  this  project,  but  it  was 
a  waste  of  time  for  me.  And  there  was  no  way  I 
wanted  to  do  anything  psychologically  oriented 
with  sociology  or  psychology — with  any 
discipline,  in  work,  with  any  aspect.  I  did  not 
want  to  administer  tests.  I  did  not  want  to 
interpret.  I  did  not  want  to  do  some  of  this  groovy 
ethnology  that  some  anthropologists  probably 
do.  I  did  not  want  to  do  what  Joan  Avalon  was 
doing.  I  did  not  want  to  do  any  of  that  stuff. 

When  you  say  "groovy  anthropology"  you’re  talk¬ 
ing,  maybe,  about  the  classic  long-term  field 
experience,  total  immersion?  Two  years  in  the 
field  and  then  .  .  .  ? 

Yes.  Oh,  yes.  And  from  it  you  develop  a  func¬ 
tional  analysis  of  trading  and  all  that  stuff.  Yes.  I 
didn’t  want  to  do  that,  and  I  wanted  to  get  as  far 
away  from  psychology,  I  think,  as  I  could.  Was 
there  a  way  to  do  that?  I  think  the  answer’s 
simple.  Physical  anthropology. 

Now,  I  still  want  to  understand  a  little  clearer, 
though,  what  your  motivation  was,  what  the 
dynamic  was  there,  what  it  was  about  it  that 
turned  you,  so  finally,  from  doing  eth  nography. 

Well,  wait  I  minute.  I’m  not  doing  ethnogra¬ 
phy  but  doing  psychological-based  paradigms, 
which  is  what  I  had  in  my  head.  And  I  knew 
that.  I  didn’t  call  them  paradigms  at  the  time, 
did  I?  I  called  them  theories,  theoretical  sys¬ 
tems,  whatever  you  want  to  call  them.  Well,  that 
wasn’t  what  this  was  about.  The  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  Church  we’re  talking  about,  these  are  people 
in  poverty,  dismal  poverty,  who  wanted  self-re¬ 
spect.  That’s  all  they  were  looking  for. 
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And  I  did  not  know  what  the  Navajo  saw  in 
it.  To  this  day  I’m  not  sure  what  they  saw  in  it. 
Other  than  that,  it  was  practiced  on  the  reser¬ 
vation  and  made  some  sense  to  them. 

Did  you  feel  that  that  kind  of  work  that  you 
wanted  to  do,  or  you  thought  you  were  going  to 
do,  did  you  feel  that  it  was  a  further  intrusion? 
Was  it  a  moral  reaction  you  had  to  your  role 
there? 

Yes,  it  was.  Yes.  I  really  wasn’t  going  to  help 
the  Washoe.  And  I  don’t  feel  that  I  have. 

This  is  the  key.  When  you  went  into  the  field,  on 
some  level  did  you  have  an  expectation  that 
your  work  was  going  to  better  their  situation 
in  some  way? 

Yes.  Absolutely. 

Was  that  explicit  or  an  implicit  part  of  ethnog¬ 
raphy  at  that  time,  do  you  think? 

I  felt  that  that  was  the  value  of  anthropol¬ 
ogy,  to  explain,  rationally  perhaps, 
functionalistically,  how  a  culture  operates,  a  dif¬ 
ferent  culture.  It  was  cultural  relativism.  Don’t 
judge  that  as  better  or  worse  than  yours.  It  was 
a  mirror.  Well  now,  we’re  back  to  Kluckhohn,  I 
suppose.  It  was  a  mirror  image  that  he  was  leav¬ 
ing  us. 

But  the  Washoe  with  this  peyote,  this  church 
service,  the  whole  thing,  it  fit  very  well.  Don’t 
judge  it.  Don’t  judge  it  as  being  negative  or  the 
like.  Matter  of  fact,  judge  it  as  being  positive. 
And  then  I  became  more  and  more  impressed, 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  Washoe  were  the 
hosts.  This  was  magnificent.  And  wow.  They 
have  a  gift  or  an  incredible  asset  in  that  I  was 
judging — used  to  judge — by  economics  or  social 
class  position.  The  Washoe  had  so  many.  Some 
of  these  Washoe  were  so  much  better.  And  I  think 
what  I’ve  just  told  you,  a  part  of  that’s  very  su¬ 
perficial  of  me,  I  think,  in  certain  ways.  I  don’t 
mean  negative  superficial,  but  I  didn’t  think  of 
it  beyond  that,  is  what  I  mean. 

And  if  I’m  putting  words  in  your  mouth,  don’t 
let  me,  but  what  I  think  I’m  hearing  is  that  in 
some  ways  it  was  simply  an  extremely  emo¬ 


tionally  draining  experience,  doing  that  kind 
of  fieldwork. 

Yes,  it  was. 

And  unless  you  feel  that  you  can  give  something 
concrete  back  or  change  something,  no  matter 
how  small,  it’s  just  too  draining. 

Yes.  That’s  why  I  don’t  want  to  go  back,  be¬ 
cause  I  don’t  have  the  time  to  show  the  proper 
respect  that  I  would  want  to  do  with  them. 

I  would  like  to  just  say  that  I  think  you’d  be 
pleasantly  surprised — if  you  have  that  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  that  sometime — at  the  resilience  that 
you  will  see.  And  the  improvement  in  the  hous¬ 
ing  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  I  think,  woidd  be 
good  to  see.  I  don’t  want  to  beat  this  too  much, 
but  one  of  the  things  I  do  want  to  get  at  is  the 
affective,  with  an  "a, "  impact  that  fieldwork  has 
on  people.  This  kind  of  fieldwork,  this  kind  of 
immersion,  and  at  the  same  time,  trying  to 
maintain  that  neutrality. 

Yes. 

I  don ’t  know  how  people  do  that.  And  in  some 
ways,  I  see  the  path  that  you’ve  taken — I  don’t 
mean  in  its  conclusion,  I  don’t  mean  that  at 
all.  I’m  talking  just  about  the  next  step.  It’s  just 
when  you  go  into  physical  anthropology  it  is 
kind  of  removing  yourself  from  being  exposed 
to  that  little  human  .... 

Wasn’t  for  me.  That’s  not  the  aspect  of  physi¬ 
cal  I  wanted  to  read  about,  that  I  studied.  Just 
one  recollection,  on  the  strong  emotional  re¬ 
sponse  I  had.  In  the  comment  about  the  women, 
now  I  remember,  in  at  least  two  church  services, 
I  apparently  was  staring  at  a  good-looking 
woman.  I  was  caught  both  times.  And  I  was 
caught  in  several  errors  in  my  attendance  at  the 
church  service. 

And  when  you  say  "caught"  how  did  that  hap¬ 
pen? 

Well,  it’s,  who  knows,  maybe  two  or  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  I  don’t  remember,  [laugh¬ 
ter]  And  I  am  staring  at  a  good  looking  woman, 
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and  who  knows  what  I  was  thinking.  I  don’t  even 
remember.  And  then,  I  looked  to  my  left  and 
my  right,  and  there  is  another  woman,  a  mama 
or  whoever.  Mama  is  good  enough  as  a  term.  She 
is  staring  at  me  with  the  dirtiest  look.  In  other 
words,  I’m  saying  there  are  times  I  didn’t  ...  I 
was  not  going  native.  But  there  were  obviously 
many  times  during  these  church  services  where 
I  was  being  affected  by  it,  what  was  going  on, 
and  very  emotionally,  and  very  intense.  And  I 
don’t  know,  whether  I  was  staring  at  women  .... 

Were  you  prepared  for  that,  that  that  was  go¬ 
ing  to  happen? 

Remember,  by  the  time  of  my  third  church 
service,  it  was  clear,  "I  am  here.  I  am  staying. 
I’m  going  to  do  it.  Therefore  I  will  be  the  par¬ 
ticipant  observer.  I’m  going  to  do  it  right."  And  I 
did  it.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  did  not  want  others  to 
see  my  staring  at  a  woman.  I  get  embarrassed 
when  I  think  about  that.  But  I  did.  Or  I  decided 
I  had  too  much  peyote.  I  wasn’t  going  to  eat  any 
more.  Not  that  I  was  going  to  get  sick,  I  just  didn’t 
want  any  more.  I  didn’t  want  any  more  of  that 
taste  for  that  evening  or  that  morning,  so  I  didn’t 
take  any  more. 

Was  it  expected — were  you  supposed  to  throw 
up  every  time? 

I  didn’t.  No. 

But  were  you  supposed  to? 

No,  no.  You  don’t  have  to. 

That’s  not  part  of  the  deal? 

No,  if  there  was  something  wrong  with  you, 
I  mean,  if  you  had  had  bad  thoughts  that  last 
week.  For  instance,  if  they  knew  someone  had 
been  drinking  the  night  before,  they  would  make 
sure  he  had  an  extra  strong  amount. 

Yes.  To  purge. 

Yes.  And  that’s  just  part  of  it,  of  course. 

Now,  I  know  this  isn’t  why  you  did  it  or  maybe 
partly  why  you  did  it,  I  don’t  mean  that,  but  do 


you  feel  like  that  third  church  service  was  a 
turning  point,  not  only  to  your  commitment, 
but  to  communicating  that  you  were  commit¬ 
ted?  You  were  going  to  see  this  through  for  the 
summer? 

That’s  how  I  interpreted  it.  Yes,  because, 
well,  first  of  all,  they  were  very  careful  in  how 
they  swept  up  my  vomit  and  cleaned  up,  because 
they  always  kept  the  inside  of  that  tepee  clean 
after  someone  vomited.  But  also,  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  they  would  talk  to  me  and  asked  me  how  I 
felt  and  what  I  thought  and  da,  da,  da.  Very  nice 
to  me.  And  they  were  basically  nice  the  whole 
time  after  that.  That  doesn’t  mean  I  didn’t  get 
tested  at  times. 

When  you  say  tested,  are  you  saying  during  the 
services? 

Usually  not  during  the  service  itself.  It’d  usu¬ 
ally  be  afterward  in  the  discussion  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Basically  it  would  start  as  soon  as  sunrise — 
you  had  a  sunrise  service,  sunrise  greeting.  And 
after  that,  the  service  was  basically  over.  The 
formal  service  was  over.  Then  after  that  the  con¬ 
versations  began. 

So,  different  people  would,  maybe,  come  up  to 
you  and  talk  to  you. 

Yes.  Including  women.  Not  all  women. 

Did  anyone  ever  speak  to  you  about  the  fact 
that  you  were  staring  at  this  woman? 

No,  they  didn’t  need  to.  [laughter]  Yes,  it’s 
one  of  the  enigmas,  and  one  of  the  things  that  I 
was  totally  caught  by  was  one  of  the  road  chiefs. 
I  was  not  going  to  buy  into  ...  I  was  not  going 
to  go  native,  go  ethnic.  But  I  was  taken  aback,  I 
think,  by  the  shamanistic  knowledge  of  one  of 
the  road  chiefs.  I  cannot  tell  you  where  he  got 
his  knowledge,  and  by  that  I  mean  his  conver¬ 
sations  with  the  Cheyenne  or  who  he  grew  up 
with  or  who  he  knows  or  whatever  like  that.  But 
his  demeanor,  and  then  his  conversations  with 
me,  he’d  almost  instantly,  as  if  he  sort  of  knew 
me  and  could  get  me  off  guard,  he’d  just  make 
statements  to  me.  Ooh!  And  shatter  me. 
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Would  this  be  during  a  tepee  way  ceremony? 

Oh,  no,  no.  Not  during  the  ceremony  at  all. 
This  is  in  conversation? 

Usually  he  was  never  a  person  that  I  talked 
to  in  terms  of  my  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
note-taking  ritual.  He  was  never  around.  Even 
though  he  might  have  conducted  the  meeting,  I 
was  always  asking  questions  of  the  Christensen 
brothers,  usually.  "Well,  who  was  that?  And  what 
happened?  And  what  went  on  here?"  And  then 
both  of  the  brothers  would  help  me,  and  they’d 
straighten  me  out  on  that.  But  instead,  what  hap¬ 
pened  is  that  then  Friday,  or  Saturday  in  par¬ 
ticular,  during  the  day  he’d  come  over,  and  we 
just  might  be  watching  them  put  together  the 
tepee.  And  he’d  start  making  a  couple  questions 
and  just  general  chitchat  and  then  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den  zing  me  and  always  caught  me  off  guard  as 
if  ...  I  had  the  feeling  that  he  knew  me.  And 
then  the  literature,  the  anthropology  background 
that  I  had,  was  on  what  a  shaman  was  and  what 
did  they  know  and  why  are  they  good  at  what 
they  do.  And  this  guy,  Leonard,  was  regarded  as 
a  good  road  chief.  The  Navajo  thought  .  .  .  and 
we’re  talking  educated  Navajo.  I  mean  college 
educated. 

Well,  Leonard  was  educated,  too,  it  seems  like. 

OK.  So,  how  does  that  add  up?  But  now  we 
need  the  other  part  of  the  equation.  In  my 
naivete  at  the  time  and  my  age  and  my  lack  of 
experience,  I  viewed  him,  the  shaman,  as  the 
least  acculturated  Washoe  man  I  knew.  Now,  he 
was  married  to  one  of  the  most  acculturated 
women  I  knew,  a  woman  who  spoke  fluent 
middle-class  English,  had  an  administrative  job 
working  in  a  standard,  routine  company,  and  was 
totally  at  home  with  the  dominant  white  man’s 
culture. 

Was  she  a  participant? 

Well,  yes,  she  did.  She’d  go.  Oh,  yes.  But  I 
viewed  it  as  if  she  wanted  to  be  in  both  worlds, 
and  this  was  her  husband.  But  I  could  never  un¬ 
derstand  the  relationship  the  two  of  them  had. 
Otherwise,  he’d  never  say  more  than  two  or 


three  words  at  a  time.  And  he  just  never  acted 
like  he  knew  much.  He  was  shy.  He  never  acted 
like  he  knew  much  of  any  of  it. 

When  you  say  he  was  considered  a  good  road 
chief,  who  thought  so?  Did  you  base  this  off  the 
reaction  of  the  participants,  of  the  other 
Washoe? 

Navajo. 

Other  participants  as  well,  like  for  instance, 
the  Christensen  brothers? 

Because  it  was  their  land  area  where  the 
church  service  was  held,  and  they  held  the  ma¬ 
terial  for  making  the  tepee,  the  Christensens 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  everything  went  well. 
They  didn’t  always  know  exactly  how  many 
people  were  going  to  show  up,  but  they  had  a 
moderately  good  idea,  because  people  would 
come  in  Friday  nights  and  Saturday  mornings, 
so  there’s  plenty  of  time  to  prepare. 

Would  they  camp  right  on  that  land,  too — the 
people  that  were  coming? 

You  know  something?  I  always  thought  that 
they  stayed  in  the  Christensens’  home,  or  some 
other  home  in  Woodfords.  And  of  course,  Satur¬ 
day  night  didn’t  matter.  If  they  came  in  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  there  was  no  camping  involved. 

But  anyway,  this  was  a  mystery  to  me.  Two 
things  were  a  mystery  to  me  about  that  couple. 
One  was  that  the  couple  itself  confounded  any¬ 
thing  I  thought  about  acculturation.  Although  I 
know  that  the  British,  and  with  the  Americans 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  people  who  acculturate, 
have  to  acculturate  first,  are  the  women  usu¬ 
ally,  as  opposed  to  the  men.  I’d  known  a  lot  about 
situations  of  this  occurring.  So,  I  could  sort  of 
understand  how  the  wife  did  that.  Why?  My  ques¬ 
tion  was:  why  did  she  marry  him?  And  what  did 
he  see  in  her  to  make  things  compatible?  It’s  a 
mystery  I  should  know  after  several  marriages 
and  the  like,  but  I  don’t.  I  don’t  really  under¬ 
stand  that.  And  the  other  thing,  of  course,  was 
the  power  that  he  had.  His  knowledge.  His  abil¬ 
ity  to  have  insight.  He  was  unacculturated,  yet 
he  had  ability  to  understand  where  I  was  com¬ 
ing  from. 
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And  in  your  experience  at  that  point,  in  the  read¬ 
ing  you’d  done  about  shamanism,  it  was  an 
intuitive  knowledge  you’re  talking  about  when 
you  said  you  don’t  know  where  he  got  the 
knowledge  from  ? 

Well,  no.  No,  it  wasn’t  straight  intuitive.  I 
think  he  had  had  conversations,  discussions, 
talks,  exposure  to,  visits  to  other  people  such  as 
the  Cheyenne. 

So,  you  saw  some  compatibility  in  the  role  o  f  a 
road  chief  and  of  the  more  traditional  role  of  a 
shaman? 

Well,  now  wait  a  minute.  Let’s  make  it  quite 
clear.  I  viewed  the  road  chief  as  a  shaman.  I  view 
that  as  .  .  .  what  is  the  role  here?  You  can  call  it 
church  service  leader,  if  you  want  to,  or  the  like. 
But  remember  this,  what  goes  on  in  the  peyote 
ceremony,  later  in  the  service  are  the  curing, 
Native  American  curing.  And  I  suppose  you  have 
to  accept  the  literature  on  this  point.  Sure,  it’s 
maybe  based  on  Plains;  it  may  be  based  on  some 
element  of  Navajo  or  whatever.  But  it  is  curing, 
hands  on,  special  treatment,  special  touching 
that  goes  on  in  so  many  cultures  in  this  world. 
And  that’s  what  happened.  And  that’s  what  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  peyote  meeting  in  the  mornings.  Usu¬ 
ally  women  have  complaints  of,  shall  we  say,  for 
the  Navajo  it  would  be  a  psychological  problem. 
They  understand  that.  The  Navajo,  at  least  the 
ones  I  knew  at  the  meetings,  understood  west¬ 
ern  medicine,  weren’t  afraid  to  go  to  a  doctor, 
but  when  it  came  to  psychological  problems  of 
interactions  with  the  family — not  getting  along 
with  your  husband,  the  children  are  acting  up 
badly  and  you  don’t  know  how  to  deal  with  it — 
then  they’d  come  to  the  church  service. 

More  so  than  the  Washoe,  you  think? 

No.  Well,  the  Navajo  were  more  outgoing  on 
that  respect.  But  there  are  Washoe  that  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves.  Or  let  me  put  it  in  a  nega¬ 
tive  view.  I’m  tuberculosis  positive,  because  I 
ate  peyote  grit  from  the  same  dish  and  the  same 
spoon  as  this  couple  who  were  spewing  out  guck, 
because  their  tuberculosis  was  getting  severe. 
And  they  would  come  for  that.  I’m  not  saying 
I’m  right  or  wrong.  They  had  come  to  the  meet¬ 


ing  because  western  medicine  had  failed.  It  was 
tuberculosis,  and  they  knew  it  was  tuberculo¬ 
sis,  and  they  were  coming  to  this  church  ser¬ 
vice  for  treatment  for  the  tuberculosis. 

And  that’s  where  you  got  it? 

Yes.  I  can’t  think  of  anywhere  else  I  would 
get  it.  Tested  positive.  I  shouldn’t  complain,  be¬ 
cause  in  my  current  job  I’ve  got  malaria,  which 
never  goes  away.  It’s  a  very  tiny  price  to  pay. 

For  the  work? 

For  the  work,  yes.  It  never  bothers  me,  but 
every  once  in  a  while  when  I  realize  that  when 
the  military  wants  me  to  check  to  see  if  I’m  TB 
positive  I  said,  "Well,  of  course  I  am.  I’ve  been 
positive  for  thirty  years."  And  then,  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den,  "Oh,  yes.  The  Washoe,"  I  remember  the  in¬ 
cident.  That’s  all.  I  don’t  think  badly  of  it  at  all. 

I  wondered,  when  you  said  you  basically  had 
your  world  view  changed  by  this  person  in  some 
respects,  do  you  want  to  give  an  example  of 
some  of  the  intuitions  that  just  kind  of  blew  you 
away  or  not? 

No,  not  really,  because  I  have  trouble  mak¬ 
ing  sure  that  what  I  remember  is  attributed  spe¬ 
cifically  to  him,  like  these  conversations  about, 
you  know,  "You’re  going  to  return  to  your  world." 
But  the  Christensens  wouldn’t  say  that  to  me, 
whereas  I  think  he  would:  you’re  going  to  go 
back,  and  you’d  make  fun  of  my  world  a  little 
bit.  And  about  being  uptight  and  urban.  And  he’d 
just  make  it  very  briefly.  The  conversation 
wouldn’t  last  more  than  two  minutes,  then  he’d 
go  on  to  something  else.  He’d  go  off.  And  the 
reason  I  said  he  was  a  good  shaman  is  not  be¬ 
cause  of  his  conversation  with  me,  but  because 
of  how,  I  think,  people  responded  during  the 
church  service. 

Do  you  think  he  was  a  particularly  effective 
healer,  or  just  a  particularly  a  good  leader  of 
the  ceremony? 

Well,  gosh,  I  can’t  sort  out  those  two.  The 
thing  is,  I  think  he  had  more  experience  and 
more  knowledge  and  therefore  was  more  re- 
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spected  than  Harold  Christensen.  lie  just  was 
more  respected. 

Do  you  think  in  one  way  that  it  added  to  his 
credibility,  (Leonard,  I’m  talking  about)  that 
when  he  was  presiding  .  .  .  were  there  more  Na¬ 
vajo  and  other  people  corning  to  the  ceremony? 

There  may  or  may  not  have.  I  couldn’t  cal¬ 
culate.  But  let  me  tell  you  the  defining  moment 
for  Leonard,  and  therefore,  for  me.  It  was  one  of 
the  last  meetings,  peyote  services,  I  went  to. 
What  a  coincidence!  There  are  a  lot  of  Navajos 
present.  Leonard  holds  a  church  service,  which 
I  thought  was  wonderful.  The  music  was  intense, 
curing  going  on.  It  was  a  thing  you  don’t  even 
take  notes  about.  You  don’t  have  to.  And  there 
were  certain  prayers — the  prayers  are  in  English. 
Remember  this  is  a  multi-cultural  group.  So,  I 
had  no  trouble  understanding  what  they’re  say¬ 
ing  about,  "You  get  better.  Go  to  another  doctor. 
You’re  in  the  family."  I  understood  it  all,  because 
it  was  loud  enough  for  me  to  hear. 

Forty-eight  hours  later,  the  use  of  peyote  in 
a  religious  context  in  the  state  of  California  was 
declared  legal.  And  you  don’t  think  that  the 
prayers  .  .  .  because  this  is  mentioned,  by 
Leonard  and  others,  about,  "We  need  to  have  it 
legal.  We  want  the  court  to  act  correctly." 
Leonard  said  those  things.  And  they  came  true, 
right  after,  literally,  at  least.  It  was  the  defining 
moment  for  me,  and  the  next  week  he  was  held 
in  a  lot  of  regard.  I  didn’t  put  this  in  my  notes, 
but  I  could  tell,  it  was  attributed  to  his  prayers, 
to  his  meeting,  the  power.  And  then  they  talked 
about  that,  too.  They  talked  about  the  strong 
feeling,  the  sharing  that  was  going  on,  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  the  community  that  we  were  having  with 
each  other  that  goes  on  in  that  meeting.  I  knew 
that  was  what  it’s  supposed  to  be. 

This  is  pure  speculation,  but  I  wonder  if  your 
presence  somehow  .  .  .  you’re  representing  the 
white  world,  and  this  was  a  white  world  deci¬ 
sion.  I  just  wonder  if  that  was  ever  considered 
part  o  f  it. 

Well,  of  course,  it  influences  everything, 
sure.  But  by  now,  I  would  think,  the  Navajos 
included,  the  leading  Navajos,  they  were  used 
to  me.  The  white  guy,  going  to  make  a  career 
and  make  money  off  of  being  an  anthropologist. 


Actually,  I  was  thinking  of  your  presence  here 
as  almost  a  surrogate  for  the  white,  working 
for  the  law,  for  the  law  to  pass. 

Oh,  well  some  of  them,  I’m  sure  they  never 
really  wanted  me  there.  Yes,  and  in  retrospect, 
now  I  can  say  that.  Boy  that  was  amazing  that 
they  let  me  do  that.  Oh,  and  Warren  saw  my 
pictures  of  the  altar.  He  says,  "There’s  no  way 
you  could  ever  do  that  today."  And  obviously,  I 
couldn’t  just  sneak  into  the  tent  and  do  it. 

Right.  Well,  and  you  probably  wouldn’t  have. 
That  was  risking  your  ability  to  stay  and  do 
that. 

Yes. 

I  wanted  to  ask  about  some  little  detail  in  your 
field  notes.  You  talked  about  the  significance  of 
the  road  chief,  I  believe  it  was,  pointing  the  fan 
at  somebody. 

Oh,  yes.  Well,  remember  the  smoke  has  to 
be  eliminated.  The  smoke  is  from  the  fire  itself, 
it  has  to  be  .  .  .  you  pass  .... 

Maybe  you  don’t  remember  this,  so  it’s  not  that 
significant.  But  on  two  occasions  you  talked 
about  the  road  chief  pointing  the  fan  in  kind  of 
a  warding  off  way.  You  describe  one  of  your 
earliest  experiences  having  them  point  the  fan 
at  you  and  maybe  there  was  another  white  per¬ 
son  there,  and  that  during  that  third  ceremony 
where  you  purged  yourself  you’ve  made  a  note 
that  he  kept  pointing  the  fan  at  her. 

Oh,  yes.  Yes. 

So,  I  got  the  impression  that  it  was  kind  o  f  con¬ 
trolling,  maybe,  your  energy  or  something  like 
that. 

Yes.  It  wasn’t  a  blocking  out  of.  It  rather  was 
directing  energy  towards  opposing  forces. 

Throughout  the  ceremonies  that  you  witnessed 
and  were  a  part  of,  was  that  one  of  the  dynam¬ 
ics  that  was  frequently  going  on,  or  would  some 
ceremonies  take  place,  and  the  fan  wasn’t 
pointed  at  anybody  at  any  time?  I’m  trying  to 
put  in  context  how  significant  that  truly  was. 
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I  don’t  know.  My  feeling  is  there  were  sev¬ 
eral  meetings  where  there  weren’t  quite  as  many 
as  usual.  It  still  was  a  good  group.  And  it  just 
went  smoothly  and  routinely,  in  the  sense  that 
there  still  would  be  curing.  There  always  was 
curing.  There  always  was  someone — usually  a 
woman,  with  a  problem — in  just  about  every 
single  meeting. 

When  you  start  the  meeting,  one  of  the  ritu¬ 
als  that  goes  on — and  not  just  here  in  Washoe, 
but  with  any  of  them — is  that  you  will  pass 
around  a  cigarette,  a  rolled  cigarette,  and  there 
is  to  be  a  discussion  of  why  you’re  there.  And 
this  can  take  some  time.  This  can  take  an  hour, 
but  it  always  includes  someone  saying  something 
about,  "Well,  I’m  having  problems  at  home," 
or  ...  .  They’re  usually  psychological  problems, 
social-psychological  problems,  family  interac¬ 
tion,  things  like  that.  Rarely  were  there  any 
medical  things.  Although,  there  was  some  people 
where,  "I  don’t  feel  well.  My  back  .  .  .  ."  or  what¬ 
ever.  OK.  And  then  of  course,  the  last  person  to 
speak  is  always  the  white  anthropologist,  who 
would  say  why  he  was  there.  And  after  the  first 
gentle  cues  from  the  first  few  meetings  [laugh¬ 
ter],  I  understood  what  I  had  to  do.  And  I  there¬ 
fore  voluntarily  would  explain.  I  do  feel  embar¬ 
rassed  about  it  in  retrospect,  that  I  didn’t  also 
respond  to  the  second  set  of  cues,  that  they 
wanted  me  to  take  the  rattle  so  I  could  set  the 
rhythm  so  they  could  beat  the  drum,  and  I  would 
sing  my  peyote  songs.  And  it  was  clear  to  me.  It 
was  clear  to  me.  I  know  I  should  say  this,  but  if 
I  was  ever  to  go  back,  I  better  come  with  my 
inspired  peyote  songs. 

So,  you  never  sang  ? 

I  never  sang. 

And  when  you  say  you  were  responding  to  cues 
the  first  time,  and  you  knew  what  you  had  to 
do,  do  you  mean  that  you  were  more  vulner¬ 
able  in  that  context  and  talked  about  needing 
curing,  or  does  it  mean  that  you  actually  told 
them  what  you  were  going  to  do?  I’m  not  clear. 

Oh  no,  I  wasn't  talking  about  curing.  They 
knew  that  I  was  western  medicine,  wholly.  Oh, 
no.  I  was  there,  and  I  was  living,  and  here’s  what 
I  was  doing  with  my  notes,  and  what  I  would  do 


with  my  notes,  and  what  I  intended  to  do,  that  I 
was  going  to  go  to  get  an  advanced  degree,  and  I 
was  going  to  work  and  get  paid  to  be  an  anthro¬ 
pologist.  I  explained  all  this.  And,  so  there  was 
no  misunderstanding,  that  I  was  very  glad  to  be 
there,  and  very  pleased,  and,  "I  appreciate  your 
tolerance  of  my  white  man’s  ways." 

But  I  had  to  learn  what  I  had  to  say.  What 
you  do  is  you  have  to  listen  to  them.  "Uh."  And 
if  you  don’t  get  the  "Uh"  from  them  while  you’re 
talking,  then  you’re  not  saying  the  right  thing. 

So,  you  just  keep  talking  till  you  get  it? 

Basically,  that’s  what  I  did.  I’m  sure  there 
were  better,  easier  ways  to  do  it.  But  also,  I 
couldn’t  think  of  any  better  way  for  them  to  tell 
me.  And  these  were  Washoe.  They  weren’t  Na¬ 
vajo.  The  Navajo  were  more  apt  to  be  articulate 
and  say  something  at  the  meeting  quite  specific 
about,  "Well,  you  should  have  said  that.  How 
come  you  didn’t  talk  about  this?"  or,  "How  come 
you  didn’t  take  enough  peyote?"  or  something. 
They’d  do  outright,  straightforward  needling  or 
the  like. 

Are  we  ready  to  talk  about  your  last  peyote  meet¬ 
ing  and  what  that  meant? 

I  don’t  remember  it.  Sure,  we  can  talk  about 
it,  but  the  catch  is  I  don’t  remember  it  specifi¬ 
cally,  other  than  the  fact  that  by  then  I  was  ready 
to  leave. 

But  your  mood  must  have  changed,  and  their 
mood  toward  you  must  have  changed,  or  do 
you  remember  that? 

No.  I  don’t  remember  their  attitude  towards 
me,  but  it  was  time  for  me  to  go.  I  understood 
what  went  on  on  my  level.  And  staying  longer 
was  not  going  to  change  my  understanding.  I 
knew  the  ritual.  I  knew  the  apparatus,  sequence 
of  events  in  the  service.  I  understood  people 
came  from  various  places,  and  specifically  San 
Francisco.  I  knew  all  this,  and  additional  notes 
were  not  going  to  change  things  any  at  this  point. 
So,  I  was  satisfied.  I  had  closure  in  my  mind.  Or 
I  was  producing  closure,  however  you  want  to 
look  at  it.  But  I  was  satisfied  it  was  time  to  go.  I 
had  to  go  on  with  other  things. 
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In  retrospect,  is  there  anything  else  during  that 
field  experience  that  you  wished  you’d  done  dif¬ 
ferently,  or  woidd  do  again?  Everybody  can 
answer  that  question  after  a  field  experience, 
but  specifically,  has  there  ever  been  any  thought 
of,  well,  if  I  went  back,  I’d  do  this  or  that? 

I  admit  this  is  due  to  lack  of  continued  ex¬ 
perience.  If  I  went  back,  it  would  be  to  do  a  com¬ 
parative  study.  That’s  the  only  reason  I’d  go  back. 

But  you  know  at  this  point  in  time,  when  you’re 
leaving,  that  you’re  not  going  to  do  ethnogra¬ 
phy.  You  have  made  up  your  mind. 

Yes.  One  of  the  first  early  textbooks  on  mod¬ 
ern  physical  anthropology  that’s  come  out — 
Frederick  Ilulse’s  The  Human  Species — he  just 
happened  to  be  at  the  University  of  Arizona  when 
I  applied,  just  before  I  came  out  to  here,  to  Reno. 

Oh,  so  you’d  already  applied  to  the  University 
of  Arizona  before  you  came  to  Reno? 

Oh,  yes. 

And  when  you  applied  to  the  university,  you 
knew  you  were  going  in  physical? 

Yes. 

So  you  d  already  made  that  decision. 

Yes.  Based  on  my  reading  of  one  textbook. 
That’s  all  I  knew  about  physical  anthropology. 

But  you  still  wanted  the  experience,  the  field 
experience? 

Yes. 

You  considered  that  part  of  rounding  out  your 
experiences  in  anthropology? 

It  was  anthropological.  And  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  I  got  to  Arizona,  in  my  first  year  of 
fieldwork,  I  wanted  to  spend  my  second  sum¬ 
mer  doing  ethnology  among  the  Plains  Indian 
groups.  And  Hulse  supported  me  in  that.  lie  said, 
"That’s  fine,  if  that’s  what  you  want  to  do."  An 
ethnology  field  school  had  been  nice. 


It  turned  out  I  did  something  else  that  sum¬ 
mer,  but  it’s  not  that  I’d  given  it  up.  I  just  wanted 
to  go.  And  even  my  view  of  physical  anthropol¬ 
ogy  was  not  of  bones,  or  something  like  that.  It 
was  of  human  population  diversity.  And  when  it 
came  time  for  my  dissertation,  of  course,  I  was 
with  living  peoples  again,  which  required,  first, 
knowledge  of  the  kinship  system,  because  we 
were  working  in  strict  matrilineal  descent  sys¬ 
tems.  And  so  there  was  no  question  in  my  mind 
it  was  a  holistic  discipline.  I  was  sure  I  was  go¬ 
ing  to  emphasize  physical,  hut  .... 

But  you  had  every  expectation  you’d  use  some 
of  these  things,  field  techniques  and  so  forth. 

Oh  yes,  but  the  taking  of  notes,  recording  of 
data,  trying  to  be  open-minded,  and  trying  to 
use  cultural  relativity,  I  assumed  I  was  to  go  on. 
The  idea  of  working  with  dead  people  never 
crossed  my  mind. 

Well,  before  we  get  there,  I  wanted  to  talk  a  little 
bit  about  the  paper  at  the  Great  Basin  Meeting 
and  your  encounter  with  Omer  Stewart.  Where 
did  you  go  to  write  your  paper? 

Here. 

And  here  is  at  the  university  [in  Reno]? 

Yes,  here  at  the  university. 

Do  you  remember  where  you  were  staying? 

A  room  somewhere  at  the  university.  Nice 
and  cheap  and  good. 

Yes.  Because  the  meetings  were  September,  Oc¬ 
tober? 

Early  September. 

You ’d  said  that  you ’d  been  warned.  You  knew 
Omer  Stewart  was  going  to  be  there,  so  you 
geared  your  data  specifically  to  be  compatible 
with  that  kind  of  trait  list ...  it  was  a  pres¬ 
ence,  absence  type  thing? 

Yes.  I  did  also  mention  about,  hey,  whatever 
goes  on  with  hallucinogenic  drugs,  it  didn’t  par¬ 
ticularly  happen  to  me.  Whether  it  did  or  not, 
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in  retrospect,  obviously  the  drug  influences  you 
and  affects  your  view  of  reality  for  a  short  time. 
But  I  had  to  include  statements  like  that,  which 
is  a  statement  about  the  1960s,  I  guess. 

But  I  just  gave  the  trait  lists.  Said,  "Here’s 
Siskin,  his  earlier  work  on  Washoe  peyotism. 
Here’s  what  I  saw  today.  Here  are  the  differ¬ 
ences." 

And  then,  he  gets  up  and  says  well,  no,  that 
couldn’t  be. 

Do  you  remember  what  his  specific  criticisms 
were? 

No. 

Did  he  catch  you  offguard,  or  were  you  antici¬ 
pating  ? 

No,  I  was  anticipating  him.  Yes.  It  was  going 
to  be  an  interesting  experience  for  me  to  meet 
the  guy. 

Well,  I  believe  you  made  the  statement  to  me 
earlier  that  the  basis  of  his  criticisms  were  as  if 
he  had  studied  a  different  group  of  people.  So, 
you  weren’t  particidarly  blown  away.  You  just 
read  your  professional  paper. 

Well,  I  was  blown  away,  because  it  was  my 
first  professional  paper. 

Yes.  That’s  usually  a  pretty  big  deal,  [laughter] 

And  actually,  what  I  didn’t  handle  well  was 
the  other  Omer  Stewart  haters,  who  came  up  to 
me  later  and  said,  "Well,  you  can  ignore  that 
guy."  I  was  taken  aback  by  the  intensity  of  their 
reaction.  It  wasn’t  Stewart.  I  was  prepared  for 
where  he  was  coming  from,  but  I  wasn’t  pre¬ 
pared  for  where  the  Stewart  haters  were  from. 

Was  that  sort  of  along  school  lines,  do  you 
think,  ?  Or  was  it  more  a  reaction  to  the  per¬ 
sonality,  not  reaction  to  the  "school  of  thought"? 

It  was  unique.  I  think  Stewart  was  unique, 
as  an  individual.  And  the  trait  list,  yes,  I  can 
understand  that,  and  so  can  some  of  the  other 
Great  Basin  ethnographers.  I  remember  very 
little  about  the  meeting,  and  one  thing  I  do  re¬ 
member  is  the  reactions  to  Stewart  and  my  in¬ 


terchange.  I  was  just  a  young  student,  and  I  just 
wanted  to  report  the  facts  as  I  saw  it.  Anyway, 
their  reaction  to  the  whole  interchange  was  what 
surprised  me.  Hey,  there  really  is  distrust  for 
this  person,  dislike. 

So,  were  they  congratulating  you  on  having 
stood  up? 

No,  they  didn’t  congratulate  me.  They  sort 
of  said,  "That’s  the  way  he  is.  Don’t  worry  about 
it."  It’s  not  so  much  that  I  did  a  good  paper.  I 
don’t  know.  I  never  published  it. 

You  had  said  earlier  that  you  would  never,  look¬ 
ing  back  on  it,  publish  it,  and  I’m  not  sure  why. 

Well,  because  of  the  naive  statements  of  the 
drugs,  the  cactus. 

And  what  you  were  there  for  was,  really,  you 
collected  a  lot  of  contextual,  sort  of  social .... 

Yes.  If  I  would  have  had  the  time,  what  I 
should  have  done  was  literally  make  a  compari¬ 
son,  describe  it,  describe  the  context.  Although 
I  mentioned  in  my  paper  about  Washoe  being 
good  hosts,  I  should  have  expanded  that,  ampli¬ 
fied  it,  that  it  was  an  ongoing,  vibrant  church 
and  people,  not  just  in  the  Great  Basin,  but  in 
California,  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  as  well. 
Knew  about  the  Woodfords  church,  and  what  a 
conservative — and  I  did  say  this — conservative 
exemplars.  And  that  would’ve  have  been  a  good 
focus — amplify  that,  discuss  it.  I’d  mentioned  it 
in  the  paper,  but  I  should  have  expanded  on  it. 
That  would  have  been  good;  there’s  ample  data 
for  good  comparisons. 

And  then,  you’d  mentioned  before,  too,  the  whole 
business  of  the  influence  of  the  1960s  and  the 
kind  of"wanna-be"  phenomenon  on  the  Washoe. 
It  would  really  be  interesting  to  have  a  group 
of  people  that  were  working  with  American 
Indians  during  those  years,  actually  do  a  col¬ 
lective  group  of  papers  on  the  hangers-on  of 
the  1 960s,  on  the  Indians. 

Yes.  Well,  obviously,  that’s  how  Dennis 
Means,  a  Dakota  Sioux,  makes  a  living — portray¬ 
ing  the  Indian,  whether  it’s  a  Navajo  or  a  Sioux, 
in  a  variety  of  movements,  in  Natural  Born  Kill- 
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ers  to  a  whole  bunch  of  other  things  where  he’s 
the  groovy  shaman  and  that  type  stuff. 

Do  you  think  also  that  your  insight  or  perspec¬ 
tive  on  the  role  of  the  road  chief  as  a  latter  day 
shaman  was  unique? 

No,  no. 

Other  people  pointed  that  out? 

No,  it’s  almost  like  you  said.  I  think  you 
should  expect  that.  But  what  it  points  out  to  me 
is  the  value  of  early  ethnographic  work  among 
shamanism.  These  are  classic  religious  leaders. 

Because  there  are  people  that  saw  those  two 
roles  as  not  compatible. 

You  know,  I  go  to  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Hawaii.  And  after  we  have  communion,  there  is 
the  laying  on  of  hands.  This  happens  every  week, 
and  I’m  in  a  conservative  Episcopal  Church.  It 
also  happens  in  Pentecostal  churches.  And  I 
saw  little  difference  between  .  .  .  what  was  go¬ 
ing  on  psychologically  was  the  same.  These 
people  are  up  there.  What  are  they  going  to  talk 
about?  What  was  their  problem  about  their  per¬ 
sonal  relationships,  their  health  in  relation  to 
their  social  relationships  affecting  their  health. 
I’m  talking  about  the  Episcopal  Church  right 
now.  Never  mind  what’s  going  on  in  the  peyote 
church. 

And  the  shamanism,  incredible.  I  still  have 
this  view  in  the  back  of  my  mind.  If  I  were  look¬ 
ing  at  traditions  that  were  established  early  in 
the  development  after  people  learned  human 
language  ....  And  /  don’t  go  up  to  that  altar  to 
have  the  laying  on  of  hands.  I  think  it’s  because 
of  my  experience  with  the  Washoe,  that,  "Wait  a 
minute.  What  is  this?"  This  type  of  ethnographic 
type  of  thing  also  happens  to  put  my  Christian 
beliefs  in  a  proper  context,  in  an  anthropologi¬ 
cal  context. 

So,  if  I  can  ask  this,  has  it  made  the  Episcopal 
laying  on  of  hands  less  meaningful  on  that  level, 
because  you  understand  it  as  an  anthropologi¬ 
cal  phenomenon? 

Well,  no.  I  think  it’s  the  reverse.  I  think  it 
strengthens  the  Washoe.  If  this  is  powerful — in 


other  words,  if  it  works,  and  it  does — it  works 
for  the  Episcopals,  and  it  certainly  should  work 
for  the  Washoe. 

I  was  just  asking  personally  why,  if  that’s  the 
case,  why  you  don’t  participate,  and  maybe 
that’s  irrelevant  at  this  point.  But  it  was  an  in¬ 
teresting  statement  you  made. 

No.  Well,  I  could  give  you  an  answer.  It  may 
be  glib.  But  I  compensate  by  going  out  and  then 
exercising  or  overdoing  something  else.  Now,  I’m 
too  much  the  logical  positivist — well,  that’s  me. 

So  you  feel,  when  you  say  something  like  that 
works,  it  works  for  people  that  believe  it  will 
work. 

Yes.  Yes.  And  about  the  only  difference  with 
the  Washoe  ceremony  is  that  it’s  the  taking  of 
the  smoke.  It’s  a  little  more  ritual.  Whereas  in 
the  Christian  groups  you  anoint  with  the  oil  in¬ 
stead  of  that,  but  that’s  all  you  do. 

So,  you  never  went  back  to  Pitt?  You  went  right 
from  here  .... 

To  Arizona.  Three  years  of  course  work  later, 
I  leave  Tucson  and  take  my  first  teaching  job. 

Now,  when  did  you  do  the  summer  school  ses¬ 
sion  at  UNR? 

I  don’t  remember,  to  tell  you  the  truth.  I’m 
pretty  sure  it  was  1966. 

So,  it  was  while  you  were  a  student  at ...  . 
Arizona. 

And  you  came  back  for  it.  What  did  you  teach? 

Culture  and  Personality. 

How  perfect,  [laughter]  Kay  Fowler  had  told 
me  that  you’d  set  up  a  physical  lab.  I  just  need 
to  ask  you  if  you  remember  why.  Was  that  dur¬ 
ing  that  summer  school  session,  where  you  went 
down  to  look  at  some  skeletal  material? 

Yes.  It  had  to  be  that. 
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Because  she  said  that  you’d  brought  some  ma¬ 
terial  back  for  the  university  here. 

Oh,  yes.  Yes. 

But  you  didn’t  teach  physical  while  you  were 
here? 

No.  Not  that  I  remember,  [laughter] 

And  it  was  1966  that  you  came  back.  Did  you 
go  down  to  Woodfords  and  visit  again? 

Yes,  once. 

Had  things  changed  in  that  time  span? 

Well,  no,  because  I  didn’t  talk  to  the 
peyotists. 

So,  we’re  only  talking  three  years. 

Right.  It’s  like  if  I  went  down  there  now,  I’d 
look  for  things  that  are  the  same.  I  would  sort  of 
gloss  over  a  lot  of  things  that  were  different. 

So,  Hidse  was  your  professor? 

Yes. 

And  when  you  had  applied,  you  knew  he  was 
there,  obviously.  This  textbook  had  come  out. 

When  I  applied,  they  said,  "Why  do  you  want 
to  go  to  the  University  of  Arizona?" 

I  said,  "I  want  to  study  under  Fred  Ilulse." 
Period. 

And  tell  me  why. 

Because  I  liked  the  textbook. 

What  aspect? 

His  model.  It  was  genetically  based.  And  it 
was  the  first  modern  physical  anthropology  text¬ 
book,  after  Kroeber,  that  was  literary,  that  was 
written  in  a  literate  style  that  was  enjoyable  read¬ 
ing. 

And  do  you  think  also,  that  the  science  part  of 
it  appealed  to  you? 


Oh,  yes.  Sure.  Yes. 

Is  there  anything  about  those  three  years  that 
you  want  to  talk  about  in  terms  of  the  field  of 
anthropology  being  what  it  is,  working? 

Well,  I  could.  That  is  a  whole  different  topic. 
I  can  get  into  the  University  of  Arizona  dynam¬ 
ics.  The  most  significant  one  .... 

Significant  to  you  is  what  I  want  to  know.  What 
you  gathered  from  that  experience. 

OK.  Well,  there  are  two  things.  One  was 
physical  anthropology  and  how  you  learned  it. 
And  you  were  an  apprentice  to  Fred  Ilulse.  And 
Fred  Ilulse — or,  as  they  called  him,  "Daddy" 
Hulse — had  a  Ph.D.  from  Harvard.  He  studied 
under  Idooten,  which  means  that  I  was  study¬ 
ing  .  .  .  well,  you  know,  that’s  the  genealogy  of 
American  physical  anthropology.  Fred  Litchka 
never  had  a  teaching  appointment,  never  taught 
anywhere.  What  he  did  was  set  up  the 
Smithsonian.  So,  physical  anthropology  as  an 
entity  starts  with  Hooten. 

At  Harvard? 

At  Harvard.  And  Hulse  is  one  of  his  early 
students.  So,  it  was  how  he  taught.  He  taught 
because  he  was  from  Harvard.  You  had  a  Friday 
afternoon  seminar  at  his  house,  while  you  were 
in  graduate  school.  You  went  for  a  swim  first, 
and  then  he  had  El  Presidentes  and  strong  Mexi¬ 
can  coffee,  and  he  would  sit  there  and  drink  his 
El  Presidentes. 

What  are  El  Presidentes? 

I  think  it’s  sort  of  like  rum  and  some  other 
flavorings;  it’s  a  Mexican  drink.  And  every  once 
in  a  while  his  wife  would  bring  out  some  hun- 
dred-day-old  eggs,  and  other  exotic  treats.  Hulse 
himself,  of  course,  in  his  entire  career  all  his 
work  was  with  living  groups,  but  only  once,  early 
on,  did  he  ever  have  to  go  to  a  non-western 
group.  All  of  the  rest  of  his  work  was  in  Switzer¬ 
land  and  places  like  that,  Japan,  and  the  like. 

Whs  it  a  small  group  of  students? 

Oh,  yes. 
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Physical  anthropology? 

Oh,  yes.  Who  he  admitted  to  his  group  was 
in  the  very  elitist  type  tradition.  But  you  don’t 
start  out  that  way. 

At  the  end  of  my  first  year,  I  took  the  gen¬ 
eral  exam  in  anthropology  at  Arizona.  I  passed 
it.  And  they  said,  "You  may  go  directly  to  the 
Ph.D.  and  don’t  have  to  get  an  M.A."  So,  I  be¬ 
came  a  Ph.D.  student,  and,  therefore,  into  the 
inner  core  with  Ilulse.  I  was  also  his  teaching 
assistant,  which  means  I  literally  had  to  teach 
the  bones.  He  wouldn’t.  He  wouldn’t.  He  didn’t 
touch  the  bones.  He  had  no  interest  in  the  bones, 
although  why  a  lot  of  students  went  there  to 
study  bones,  I  have  no  idea.  He  didn’t  care. 

But  anyway,  there  were  two  inferences.  One 
was  the  Harvard  elitist  approach  to  what  the  dis¬ 
cipline  was.  And  if  you  conformed,  you  get  a 
degree.  Bottom  line.  My  time  for  my  disserta¬ 
tion,  I  did  it  the  Harvard  way.  When  he  was  at 
Harvard,  it  was  a  little  different,  in  the  sense 
that  you’d  walk  by  and  Hooten  would  call  you  in 
and  say,  "You’re  going  to  do  this."  Thirty  years 
later,  I  walked  by  and  said,  "Professor  Ilulse,  I 
need  dissertation  topics." 

"Oh."  He  pulls  a  monograph  off  of  the  shelf 
and  hands  it  to  me  and  says,  "This  was  done  in 
1937.  You  will  compare  it  to  Apache  today." 
There  were  no  questions.  That  was  my  disserta¬ 
tion  topic,  and  that’s  what  I  did.  And  that’s  how 
I  got  a  Ph.D. 

So,  that’s  what  you  mean  about  the  Harvard 
tradition. 

Oh,  yes,  the  elitism  at  his  home. 

And  then  basically  being  told  what  you  woidd 
do  as  an  apprentice. 

Yes.  Oh,  yes.  And  I  felt  it  went  to  the  point 
where,  "Well,  you’re  to  come  to  my  house  for 
Thanksgiving.  Bring  a  suitable  date." 

[laughter]  So,  did  you? 

Well,  he  didn’t  tell  me  this,  but  I  followed  it 
through.  I  brought  a  suitable  date — had  poten¬ 
tial  that  I  could  marry,  because  it  was  time,  that 
certain  point  in  my  life,  to  get  married.  And  my 
apologies  to  my  first  wife.  I  could  apologize  pro¬ 


fusely  to  her  now,  but  that’s  what  I  did.  I  don’t 
think  I  consciously  did  it  at  the  time.  Here’s  this 
New  England  boy  who  called  his  grandfather  "sir," 
called  his  uncle  "sir,"  and  his  father  "sir."  And 
this  is  what  my  mentor  wanted  me  to  do.  Now  it 
was  time  for  me  to  get  married  and  prepare  for  a 
job.  And  this  is  what  you  do.  You  get  a  wife,  and 
you  have  a  child,  and  that’s  what  I  did. 

So,  I  enrolled  at  Arizona  in  the  fall  of  1964. 
By  the  summer  of  1967  I  was  all  through,  and  I 
took  my  first  teaching  job.  And  in  1969  my  dis¬ 
sertation  was  accepted  and  it  was  five  years  at 
Arizona,  three  in  course  work,  including  my 
fieldwork. 

I  paid  a  five  dollar  fee  and  got  my  M.A.  And 
then,  at  the  end  of  my  second  year,  I  took  my 
doctoral  specialty  exams  in  genetics  and  physi¬ 
cal  anthropology.  And  for  reasons  I  had  no  idea, 
I  passed,  in  which  case  all  you  do  is  propose  a 
dissertation  topic.  And  Ilulse  picked  that  for  me. 
So,  it  was  accepted.  I  went  and  did  the  field¬ 
work,  which  was  easy.  It’s  right  near  Tucson. 

And  you  said  at  some  point  that  Keith  Basso 
had  gotten  himself  off  your  committee,  because 
it  wasn 't ...  . 

Yes.  Keith  had  done  ethnographic  and  pri¬ 
marily  linguistic  work  among  the  Western 
Apache,  which  is  the  group  I  was  working  with. 
And  he  was  initially  appointed  on  my  commit¬ 
tee  because,  after  all,  he  was  studying  the  West¬ 
ern  Apache.  But  he  eventually  wanted  to  get  off 
of  it,  because  there  was  no  intent  of  Ilulse  to 
make  me  understand  the  language,  or  to  do  se¬ 
rious  ethnography,  although  I  had  to  do  kinship 
analysis  and,  "Who  are  you  married  to?  Would 
you  check  the  veracity  of  this?  Are  these  the 
real  sons  of  these  guys?" 

But  in  that  experience  of  doing  your  fieldwork 
with  the  Apache,  would  you  say  there  were  les¬ 
sons  that  you’d  learned  with  your  encounter 
with  Washoe  culture  that  carried  over? 

Oh,  absolutely.  Not  the  least  of  which  was 
this  concern  for  kinship,  although  the  Washoe 
are  "hunting  and  gathering"  in  terms  of  kinship. 
No,  this  concern  for  that  type  of  information: 
who’s  related  to  who?  In  other  words,  what  are 
the  dynamics  of  the  social  group?  And  if  I’m  in 
this  little  Apache  community,  I  may  have  my 
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male  friends.  And  I  did.  I  had  male  Apache 
friends. 

But  I  knew  where  the  power  was  in  terms  of 
any  social  interaction,  besides  which,  I  could  be 
walking  down  one  of  the  little  villages  on  the 
reservation,  the  Apache  reservation,  and  Apache 
women,  some  of  them  Navajo  women,  they  had 
no  qualms  about  asking,  "What  are  you  doing 
here?  Why  are  you  here?"  Well,  "What’s  up  with 
you?" 

Whereas  the  men,  you  know,  "Uh."  Matter 
of  fact,  I  did  too  much  drinking  with  one  of  my 
Apache  friends,  and  she  divorced  him.  Which 
was  real  easy  for  her  to  do  .  .  .  but  that  type  of 
thing. 

Anyway,  I  make  it  sound  like  it  was  easy  to 
get  a  Ph.D.?  It  wasn’t.  I  studied,  it  was  really 
intense.  I  was  in  study  groups  and  learning  the 
literature.  And  because  of  my  background  at 
Pittsburgh,  I  did  not  have  to  take  many  anthro¬ 
pology  courses  per  se.  So,  I  did  mostly  zoology — 
that  includes  genetic  courses. 

I  think  the  picture  you  painted  for  me  is  the 
power  o  f  having  such  a  focused  mentor,  and  a 
real  mentor.  A  person  that,  once  you  make  the 
grade  and  once  you’re  one  of  the  chosen,  man, 
you’re  flat-out  taken  care  of. 

Oh,  yes.  In  retrospect  I  feel  incredibly  lucky. 
And  people  have  accused  me  of  being  narrow  of 
breadth  in  physical,  and  I’m  probably  the  first 
to  admit  that  I’m  guilty. 

Now,  who  would  accuse  you,  other  physical  an¬ 
thropologists? 

Yes,  right.  Because  these  people,  they  stud¬ 
ied  for  years.  They  worked  in  labs.  I  never  did 
that. 

This  sounds  naive,  but  you  were  measuring 
people,  right?  Is  that  correct? 

That’s  right,  with  an  anthropometer,  calipers. 

And  to  me,  that  is  such  an  intimate  act.  You 
talk  about  "gaining  entrance,"  to  study  people’s 
social  interactions  or  whatever.  Doing  some¬ 
thing  like  that,  I  just  don’t  know.  Did  you  find 
that  difficult? 


Oh,  well,  they  either  would  or  they  wouldn’t. 
It  was  pretty  clear  cut. 

Yes.  Either  I  was  this  crazy  white  guy,  who 
wanted  for  some  weird  reason  .... 

To  measure  legs  and  arms,  [laughter] 

Yes.  Stuff  like  that.  It  sounds  crazy  and  stu¬ 
pid,  but  hey,  I’ll  sit  still  for  ten  minutes  and  then 
talk  to  this  weird  guy,  who  will  then  get  back  in 
his  Volkswagen — bus  at  the  time — and  go  back 
home.  And  so,  Keith  Basso  was  just  .  .  .  feel  I 
was  horrible.  But  anyway,  that’s  what  I  did. 

But  I  also  had  to  ascertain,  indeed,  "Who’s 
your  dad?"  and  then  I  had  to  talk  to  the  women, 
local,  the  wife  or  something.  Who  was  married 
to  who,  and  so  on  and  so  forth;  "Do  you  remem¬ 
ber?"  Finding  the  people  I  needed,  I  really  basi¬ 
cally  talked  to  the  women  in  particular  villages: 
"Well,  in  1937,  there  was  a  man  named  so-and- 
so." 

"Oh,  yes.  Well,  da,  da,  da,  da,  da."  And  they’d 
explain  it  to  me. 

That’s  right,  because  you  were  looking  for  the 
second  generation  of  the  men. 

Yes,  the  adult  sons  of  the  men  measured  in 
1937.  I  also  had  access  to  the  church  records, 
genealogies,  and  a  few  tribal  documents.  Church 
records  were  very  useful. 

So,  what  did  you  want  to  do  with  this? 

Now,  remember  this.  I  was  in  an  era.  There 
was  an  era  where  you  didn’t  worry  about  your 
job.  I  mean,  a  job  is  not  going  to  come  to  you 
automatically,  and  I  did  not  understand  that 
Hulse  was  just  going  to  fix  me  up  with  a  job.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  got  my  own  job,  my  own  first 
job.  I  saw  the  ads.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Anthropological  Association  early  on,  and  I 
went  to  meetings,  understood,  had  fun  and  en¬ 
joyed. 

Networking. 

Networking,  yes.  And  the  networking  even¬ 
tually  pays  off.  You  subscribe  to  the  newsletter. 
And  there’s  the  job  announcements,  and  there’s 
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one  opening  at  the  State  University  of  New  York 
at  Albany. 

Now,  did  you  consciously  want  to  get  back 
East?  Was  that  a  goal  of  yours? 

No,  just  the  reverse. 

Oh,  just  the  reverse.  So,  you  just  took  the  job 
because  it  was  there,  not  because  of  the  loca¬ 
tion. 

Good  job,  yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  a 
pattern.  That’s  one  of  the  few  consistent  things 
I  can  see,  is  that  I  left  Plympton,  or  Plymouth 
County,  and  I  really  wanted  to  see  the  western 
United  States  more.  I  felt  like  maybe  I  didn’t 
want  to  stay  in  New  England. 

Well,  here  you  are  living  in  Hawaii. 

Yes.  But  even  when  I  go  back  to  the  main¬ 
land,  I  don’t  particularly  care  about  going  back 
to  New  England.  My  wife  and  I  may  not  retire  in 
Honolulu,  because  of  the  cost.  But  it  will  be  out 
West  somewhere,  Southwest. 

Oh,  but  I  hadn’t  finished  ....  That  was  point 
one — the  influences  of  Arizona.  I  can  talk  about 
the  second  one  now  or  later.  The  second  one 
was  something  that  totally  mystified  me.  It  was 
called  the  "new  archaeology."  Because  of  my 
background,  I  did  not  have  to  take  any  archae¬ 
ology  classes,  ever.  I  could  be  sitting  in  a  little 
coffee  shop  across  from  the  anthropology  de¬ 
partment  in  Tucson,  and  I’d  be  sitting  there  hav¬ 
ing  coffee  and  having  a  nice  time  talking  to 
people,  and  all  of  a  sudden  this  group  would  get 
up  and  leave.  "Where  are  you  going?"  I’d  ask. 

"We’re  going  to  go  hear  Romey."  Some  of 
them  weren’t  even  in  the  course.  But  he  was 
teaching  revolution.  And  for  those  years  I  was 
there  ....  I  was  only  in  classes  1964,  1965, 
1966.  So,  I  was  only  there  three  years.  And  this 
was  the  new  word. 

This  guy  was  a  young  guy,  a  boy  genius  out 
of  Chicago,  and  he  was  preaching  in  the  new 
paradigm.  It  was  exciting.  I  took  one  of  his 
courses,  but  I  didn’t  bother  going  to  the  class, 
because  he  taught  the  literature,  and  the  litera¬ 
ture  was  small,  Binford  and  others.  It  was  a  small 
amount  of  literature,  and  I  knew  how  to  fast  read 


stuff.  I  knew  the  literature.  And  I  was  an  empiri¬ 
cist.  So,  the  only  thing  it  required  was  term  pa¬ 
pers.  And  I  just  said,  "This  is  my  hypothesis. 
This  is  how  I  would  handle  it."  That’s  what 
Mullinger  wanted.  I  got  an  "A." 

Because  you  understood  the  scientific  hypoth¬ 
esis. 

Yes,  without  even  going  to  the  lectures. 

And  that  was  a  revolution  in  the  field  of  ar¬ 
chaeology. 

Oh,  yes. 

Now,  when  you  were  teaching  at  the  field 
schools,  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  was  this  a  real 
opportunity  to  put  some  of  this  into  practice? 

Remember,  this  also  was  an  opportunity  for 
me  to  really  learn  field  techniques  from  field  ar¬ 
chaeologists.  And  I  was  co-director  of  the  field 
school.  I  wasn’t  the  director.  Our  director  was 
the  state  archaeologist  of  New  York,  a  good,  tra¬ 
ditional  field  archaeologist,  who  was  a  stickler 
for  how  you  do  photography  and  the  importance 
of  how  you  lay  out  your  grid,  the  use  of  a  tran¬ 
sit,  various  specifics  of  field  methods.  Although 
Holenhizer  came  out  shortly  after  that ....  I 
did  that  for  two  summers,  and  the  second  one 
was  all  involved  with  burials,  which  I  had  learned 
and  read,  and  now,  OK.  let’s  practice  it.  We’d  get 
a  cemetery,  and  we’d  get  out  the  dental  picks 
and  get  out  the  precision  instruments. 

Now,  in  that  context,  were  you  able  to  put  into 
practice  some  of  the  new  archaeology  and  ac¬ 
tually  construct  research  questions? 

Not  at  all. 

No.  And  this  was  strictly  precise,  archaeology? 

Yes,  I  learned  data  recovery.  Because  a  lot 
of  new  archaeologists  today,  they  understand  the 
theory;  they  don’t  understand  the  specific  field 
method  and  how  to  apply  their  theory  to  a 
method.  I  see  a  lot  of  people  coming  to  work  at 
the  lab,  and  they  don’t  understand  the  relation¬ 
ship.  They’ve  learned  CRM,  cultural  resource 
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management,  to  the  exclusion  of  good  old-fash¬ 
ioned  classical  field  technique.  And  I  shook  my 
head  in  disgust. 

Well,  that  was  another  topic,  and  we'll  pick  it 
up  later,  too,  the  change  in  the  profession.  It 
was,  at  one  time,  possible  to  truly  have  control 
over  this  integrated  field.  In  other  words,  an 
archaeologist  could  bring  to  bear  what  the  body 
of  knowledge  was  in  physical  anthropology. 
Now,  it's  so  specialized  that  it  does  become  more 
difficult  for  people  to  integrate  all  that. 

I  do  not  recognize  cultural  anthropology  as 
it  is  practiced  today.  I  do  not  know  what  they 
do.  I  really  don’t.  I  admit,  a  lot  of  that  is  my  own 
fault.  I’ve  stopped  reading  articles  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Anthropologist  a  long  time  ago.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  all  I  read  now  is  the  American  Scientist. 
I  glance  at  the  forensic  stuff. 

How  about  the  physical  anthropology  journals? 

I  don’t  even  read  it  anymore  because  they’re 
all  so  specialized.  I  just  don’t  get  the  point  of 
most  of  the  research.  I  don’t  care  about  prima- 
tology,  the  way  they  do  it.  The  fossil  stuff,  once 
they’ve  put  a  new  species  to  it,  and  my  under¬ 
standing  of  diversity  ...  at  my  college  I  learned 
about  diversity,  and  I  think  a  lot  of 
paleoanthropologists  just  never  get  the  point. 

You  mean  in  terms  of  splitters? 

Yes,  they  split,  give  names.  Well,  anyway, 
my  scientific  interests,  they’re  not  .  .  .  for  in¬ 
stance,  I’ve  always  liked  to  read  the  magazine 
Science  and  subscribe  to  it.  I  don’t  anymore, 
but  what  I  read  now  is  mostly  general  science. 
It  could  be  knowledge  of  computers  and  all  that 
type  of  stuff. 

Well,  working  for  the  SHPO  [State  Historic  Pres¬ 
ervation  Office],  you  got  extensive  experience 
at  CRM. 

Absolutely.  Oh,  boy! 

And  you  did  a  lot  of  computer  data  manage¬ 
ment,  didn’t  you? 


Oh,  yes.  Absolutely.  I’ve  been  doing  data 
management — I  still  do  at  the  lab.  When  they 
want  a  database,  I’m  the  one  that  does  it  where 
I  work  now.  It’s  something  I  do  for  the  Army 
Central  ID  lab.  Because  I  like  working  with  com¬ 
puters. 

Are  we  ready  to  talk  about  your  sojourn  from 
being  a  physical  anthropologist,  a  whole-field 
physical  anthropologist,  to  becoming  a  foren¬ 
sic  scientist? 

Sure.  Although  actually,  the  transition  was 
really  physical  anthropologist  to  archaeological 
consultant.  But  I  don’t  know  how  much  to  say 
about  that.  My  paradigm,  what  I  learned,  was 
about  the  practical  world,  that  anthropology  is 
business,  and  how  to  survive  on  a  rational  deci¬ 
sion-making  processes,  i.e.  budgeting. 

Well,  do  you  consider  the  experience  you  had 
in  archaeology,  were  you  still  able  to  work  as  a 
physical  anthropologist  in  that  context,  I  guess, 
doing  bones? 

It  was  only  when  I  took  the  job  at  the  SHPO’s 
office  in  South  Dakota  that  I  got  involved  with 
mass  burials.  I  was  there  for  a  little  more  than 
two  years,  and  it  was  just  that  that  was  one  of 
the  major  problems  the  state  of  South  Dakota 
has  and  is  confronted  with,  the  erosion  of  these 
mass  Indian  graves.  So  I  dealt  with  it  on  week¬ 
ends.  I  would  lead  field  schools.  I  got  a  joint  ap¬ 
pointment  with  the  Anthropology  Department, 
and  I  taught  the  physical  course,  the  idea  being 
that  I  would  take  the  students  on  weekends  to 
go  do  this  work. 

So  you’d  take  a  burial  mound. 

Yes.  It  was  the  systematic  excavation  and 
then  storage  and  attempted  analysis,  when  you 
can,  of  what  you  found,  which  got  me  involved 
in  South  Dakota  with  an  interesting  issue.  It  was 
called  the  "reburial  issue."  And  that  was  the  ma¬ 
jor  issue,  I  think,  that  happened  to  me  during 
the  time  I  was  a  consulting  archaeologist,  in¬ 
cluding  the  stint  at  the  SHPO  office.  People,  like 
Don  Fowler  of  the  University  of  Nevada  ...  as 
president  of  the  Society  of  American  Archaeol¬ 
ogy  [SAA],  we  knew  each  other.  But  yet  we  be- 
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came  on  opposite  ends  of  the  spectrum  on  the 
reburial  issue.  I’m  not  too  sure  that  the  various 
leaders  in  the  Society  of  American  Archaeology 
understood  why  I  took  the  stance  that  I  did. 

And  what  was  that? 

It  wasn’t  really  the  extreme  minority  view. 
Basically  it  would  appear  that  I  sided  against  sci¬ 
ence  and  strictly  for  the  Native  American  de¬ 
sires  for  letting  them  possess,  keep  their  dead. 
Your  first  reaction  should  be:  how  can  you  do 
this  at  the  same  time  you  consider  yourself  an 
empiricist?  And  this  is  not  in  retrospect.  This 
was  all  along  with  my  working  with  Sioux  activ¬ 
ists  and  the  like,  that  I  knew  right  from  the  start, 
knowing  Dennis  Means  and  others  and  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  reburial  movement. 

Now,  how  did  you  meet  Dennis  Means? 

He’s  a  Sioux  from  South  Dakota. 

So  you  just  met? 

Sure.  Because  I  also  knew  the  leaders  in  the 
concern  for  the  Sioux  for  the  reburial.  Both  the 
Dakota  Sioux  and  the  Yankton  Sioux.  And  by 
the  way,  I’m  still  very  much  close  personal 
friends  with  a  Yankton  Sioux,  who  comes  and 
visits  us  every  year.  And  she  eventually  co-opted 
the  state  of  Iowa.  She  got  appointed  to  the 
governor’s  council,  in  charge  of  the  reburials. 
She  still  is  advisor  to  the  Iowa  governor. 

People  were  too  indignant  to  allow  me  to 
effectively  make  the  argument  that  if  we  don’t 
try  to  interact  and  cooperate  and  reach  a  com¬ 
mon  ground  with  the  Native  Americans,  they’re 
going  to  co-opt  us,  and  we’re  going  to  lose  as 
scientists.  You  know  what  happened.  We  lost  as 
scientists.  The  bills,  as  written,  are  anti-anthro¬ 
pological.  They  are  anti-science.  And  I  think  that 
was  the  fault  of  the  leadership  of  the  Society  of 
American  Archaeology. 

So,  you  feel  like  there  was  a  lost  opportunity  to 
bring  the  Indians  in  on  the  ground  floor  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  something  that  science  .  .  .  ? 

Yes.  Well,  you  bring  the  anthropologists  in 
on  the  ground  floor  who  were  from  the  Native 


Americans  point  of  view.  For  instance,  I  could, 
early  on,  get  some  of  the  leaders  to  fully  recog¬ 
nize  that,  just  because  it’s  on  Indian  land,  that 
doesn’t  make  it  an  Indian  and  that  you  do  need 
a  minimum  of  forensic  analysis.  Because,  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  I’ve  even  given  papers  where  that’s 
what  I  said.  And  it  was  our  fault.  We  justified 
our  study  of  bones  as  physical  anthropologists 
and  the  like,  with  some  very  old-fashioned  para¬ 
digms  that  are  even  hard  for  the  anthropologists 
to  believe. 

So  you  can  reconstruct  the  stature  and  the 
way  of  life  of  ancient  peoples.  What  does  that 
have  to  do  .  .  .?  Or  you  talk  about  the  diseases 
of  the  past. 

Do  you  think  in  the  early  years  o  f  that  reburial 
issue  that  if  there  had  been  a  concerted  effort  to 
persuade  the  Indians  on  scientific  bases,  or  find 
questions  that  they  wanted  answered  that  only 
a  scientific  investigation  could  have  answered, 
that  you  could  have  sold  the  value  of  scientific 
investigation?  I’m  trying  to  find  out  what  your 
idea  was  for  a  solution. 

I  think  you’re  almost  getting  at  how  certain 
anthropologists  I  want  to  leave  unnamed,  re¬ 
spond  to  me.  They’d  say,  "Wait  a  minute.  There’s 
an  anti-scientific  bias  in  the  country  as  it  is.  You 
would  never  have  been  able  to  negotiate  any¬ 
thing,  because  they  weren’t  willing  to  accept  the 
scientific  argument." 

One  of  my  responses  is  that,  "We’ve  certainly 
got  to  try  harder,  to  stop  being  an  elitist,  white, 
bunch  of  people,  who  represent  the  establish¬ 
ment  point  of  view.  You've  got  to  know  what 
screen  they’re  coming  at  towards  us."  And  I  can 
tell  you  that  I’m  still  friends  .  .  .  well  perhaps  I 
should  let  it  go  at  there. 

What  I  would  like  to  clarify  is  that  you  found  a 
way,  somehow,  to  walk  in  both  worlds  on  this 
issue. 

Yes.  I  suspect  the  thing  is,  I  maintained  my 
credibility  with  Native  American  groups;  others 
didn’t.  And  the  outcome  was  worse  than  what 
we  anticipated.  I  think  it’s  worse,  because  of  that 
damn  dogmatic  attitude.  I’m  pessimistic  some¬ 
times  about  it,  that  negotiating  with  them,  try¬ 
ing  to  talk  to  them  as  groups,  local  citizens'  ac- 
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tivity,  that  type  of  thing — it  might  not  have 
worked  very  much,  but  I  don’t  think  we  even 
made  that  effort. 

Just  looking  at  your  vita,  if  someone  said,  "Well, 
what  position  do  you  think  Pete  Miller  would 
have  on  reburial?" 

I’d  go,  "Oh,  this  is  a  scientist.  He  would  want 
to  hang  on  to  the  bones. " 

All  right,  let  me  give  you  an  example  that  I 
should  have  brought  out  more.  I  come  from 
Plympton,  Massachusetts.  James  Deetz,  a  "new 
archaeologist,"  could  not  get  permission  to  ex¬ 
hume  graves  for  analysis  in  Plympton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  probably 
could  have.  But  he  didn’t.  No  one  talked  to  me. 
But  he  couldn’t.  And  the  complaints  of  the  Na¬ 
tive  American  groups,  I  think,  are  quite  legiti¬ 
mate.  What  do  you  do  with  your  dead?  You  don’t 
go  around  restudving  those  dead.  Instead,  you 
dig  up  slave  populations  underneath  the  build¬ 
ing;  you  dig  up  urban  people  in  New  York  City, 
and  you  do  all  these  studies  on  them  that  don’t 
have  any  relevance  to  social  problems  that  we’re 
confronted  with. 

So  is  your  position  that  perhaps  negotiation 
wouldn't  have  worked,  but  it  would  have 
worked  a  lot  better  than  the  legislation  that 
we’re  left  with  as  a  profession?  It  might  have 
worked  some  of  the  time? 

Yes.  We  dichotomized  the  groups.  It  was 
them — anthropologists,  archaeologists,  physical 
anthropologists  on  one  side.  And  the  politicians 
want  to  get  re-elected,  which  means  that  not 
only  the  Native  Americans,  but  our  own  citizens 
that  we  serve,  were  against  us — are  against  us. 
They  are  still  against  us.  We  can’t  get  the  legis¬ 
lators  to  effectively  get  the  laws  back  the  way 
we’d  like  them. 

Are  you  talking  about  the  National  Historic  Pres¬ 
ervation  Act? 

Yes.  Oh,  no,  no.  Not  that  law,  but  the  Graves 
Repatriation  Act  [Native  American  Graves 
Protection  and  Repatriation  Act,  or  NAGPRA]. 
There’s  some  maturity  going  on,  I  think,  in  terms 
of  how  the  law’s  treated,  but  I  was  just  dismayed 


with  the  type  of  things  we’d  like  to  do  with 
remains,  and  how  they  don’t  help.  Look  at  the 
recent  controversy  in  Oregon,  Kennewick  Man. 
An  ancient  8,000  year-old — I  get  a  kick  out  of 
this — individual  with  "Caucasoid  traits."  Well,  I 
find  that  to  be  incredible. 

Have  you  actually  ever  had  a  chance  to  look  at 
the  data,  the  actual  measurements? 

But  no,  that’s  not  the  point.  The  point  is  you 
can  look  at  those  traits  and  say,  "Yes,  those  are 
‘Caucasoid  traits.’" 

Then  you  say,  "Well,  do  you  believe  in  hu¬ 
man  races?" 

And  then  you  say,  "No."  Because  most  an¬ 
thropologists  deny  they  believe  in  human  races. 
But  yet,  here  they  say  these  are  Caucasoid  traits, 
which  is  mind-blowing  to  me.  And  it  would  be 
to  Fred  Idulse,  too,  in  terms  of  how  fast  genera¬ 
tions  can  change  things,  and  how  human  plas¬ 
ticity  and  climate,  the  effects  of  climate  on  face 
patterns,  which  might  express  certain 
"Caucasoid  traits"  that  we  think  are 
Caucasoid  ....  But  the  effect  is  unfortunate. 
The  corps  of  engineers  is  totally  committed  to 
their  rules,  and  so  they  destroyed  ....  There 
was  an  incredible  aura  that  allowed  incredibly 
non-scientific  values  to  totally  predominate  on 
what  might  be  a  significant  find. 

Now  I’m  defending  the  anthropological  point 
of  view  at  the  same  time  that  I’m  ridiculing  it 
for  saying  there  were  Caucasoid  traits.  I  have 
trouble  believing  that.  I  think  they  may  be 
Caucasoid  traits  as  we  define  them,  but  we  de¬ 
fine  them  badly. 

And  we  assume  that  somehow  these  racial  iden¬ 
tities  go  back  in  time,  when  everything  else 
could  be  changing.  I  need  to  ask  you,  because  I 
need  to  be  clear  on  this,  can  you,  as  a  forensic 
scientist  now — police  work  counts  on  it — ra¬ 
cially  type  skeletons? 

Well,  no,  no.  That’s  not  really  what  happens. 
The  police  want  to  know  .  .  .  they  have  a  full 
category.  We  go  along  with  these  categories.  But 
what  it  amounts  to  is  that  you  become  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  a  region  of  the  United  States.  You  work 
with  the  forensic  cases  in  Louisiana  or  the  fo¬ 
rensic  cases  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  or  in  the  Los 
Angeles,  California,  area. 
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All  right,  in  Los  Angeles,  when  Judy  Tsuchi 
is  asked  to  define  a  biological  background — the 
cops  will  say  race — she  will  respond,  "Well,  it’s 
black;  it’s  white;  it’s  mixed,  so  it’s  Chicano." 

But  if  you  go  to  Florida,  you  will  find  that 
the  University  of  Florida  lab  forensic  scientist 
will  say,  "Oh,  yes,  it’s  black,  white,  or  it’s 
Chicano,"  and  they  mean  something  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  by  Chicano,  because  predominately  black 
ancestry  is  Chicano  there. 

So,  that  range  of  physical  characteristic  vari¬ 
ability  still  has  to  be  considered  within  the  con¬ 
text  of  place  and  time. 

Sure. 

Which  is  why  you’re  saying  calling  these  re¬ 
mains  Caucasoid  is  kind  of  meaningless. 

Yes.  I  have  no  idea  what  that  means,  even  if 
they  tell  me  a  trait  looks  like  a  Caucasoid  trait, 
or  five  or  six  traits  that  say,  "Look  these  are 
Caucasoid." 

Yes,  because  maybe  the  whole  sum  of  the  hu¬ 
man  population  8,000  years  ago  in  North 
America  all  looked  like  that.  I  mean,  we  don’t 
know.  Is  that  an  oversimplification  of  what 
you’re  saying? 

Or  it  assumes  a  rigid  geographical  isolation 
model  for  population  differences,  that  there  were 
Caucasoids  that  came  across  the  Bering  Strait, 
and,  of  course,  these  Caucasoids  would  have 
been  in  almost  the  Arctic  region  across  over  to 
Europe,  which  make  a  certain  sense.  You  can 
sort  of  see  in  terms  of  populations,  that’s  how  it 
coidd  work.  In  terms  of  an  early  or  later  migra¬ 
tion  across  the  Bering  Land  Bridge  ....  But  it 
ignores  the  fact  that  the  Laps  interbreed  with 
the  Finnish,  and  the  Finnish  interbreed  with  the 
Norwegians,  and  the  Norwegians  interbreed  with 
the  Danes,  the  Danes  with  the  Germans,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  with  the  British,  and  the  British  with  the 
Italians.  And  the  genes  are  transmitted.  We’re 
assuming  isolates,  and  that  doesn’t  work  that 
way. 

So,  when  you  go  into  an  area  you  have  to  be 
fully  schooled  in  what  the  range  is  of  variabil¬ 
ity  within  that  area? 


Yes.  You  have  to  know.  And  we’re  talking 
within  the  United  States.  Like  when  I’m  in  South 
Dakota,  I  might  dig  up  a  burial  with  no  dental 
work  and  rotten  teeth.  Well,  I’ve  got  to  be  care¬ 
ful  who  I’m  characterizing  here.  And  I  know  in 
Wyoming,  I  think,  George  Gill  has  a  lot  of  fun 
trying  to  figure  out  Native  American  .... 

George  Gill? 

A  very  good  forensic  anthropologist  who 
believes,  who  fully  defends,  the  concept  of  race 
as  used  by  forensic  anthropologists.  lie  doesn’t 
mean  this  little,  local  ethnic  sensibility,  either. 
He  means  if  you  think  it’s  Mongoloid,  he’ll  do 
this  analysis,  and  he  has  advanced,  sophisticated, 
numerical  techniques  for  a  part  of  the  body 
which  all  of  us  in  forensic  anthropology  look  at 
in  determining  ethnicity,  and  that  is  the  mid¬ 
face  region.  But  George  doesn’t  talk  about  the 
biological  differences,  the  significance  in  terms 
of  adaptation  or  evolution.  But  then,  why  should 
he?  I  couldn’t  go  to  the  American  South  and 
necessarily  understand  how  this  person  was  clas¬ 
sified  ethnically.  Obviously,  if  there  is  any 
amount  of  black  in  him,  he — or  she — is  going  to 
be  called  black.  But  it  doesn’t  work  elsewhere. 
In  Hawaii,  the  major  race  category  is  mixed. 

So  anyway,  race  is  just  a  bad  label.  And  most 
of  the  forensic  anthropologists  I  know,  they’re 
good  natured  about  it  all,  although  at  the  same 
time,  I  know  that  there  are  people  who  don’t 
work  in  forensics  who  are  not  good  natured  about 
it  and  think  we  are  ignorant  and  are  a  throw¬ 
back  to  typological  typologies  that  are  not  valid. 

So,  the  forensic  field  is  a  shrinking  one,  as  you 
said. 

Well,  there  aren’t  many  places  to  get  trained 
specifically  in  forensics,  because  it’s  strictly  an 
applied  type  of  field.  Although  their  job  open¬ 
ings  are  going  to  increase,  not  decrease. 

And  you  were  saying  that  the  University  of  Ari¬ 
zona  was  actually  doing  away  with  their  pro¬ 
gram? 

They  did  away  with  it.  The  forensic  scien¬ 
tist  there  retired,  and  he  had  an  outstanding 
training  program,  because  Pima  County,  and  also 
Phoenix,  gets  lots  of  forensic  cases.  The  workload 
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was  incredible,  and  it  was  diverse.  Skeletons  get 
dry  in  the  desert  in  a  matter  of  weeks,  not 
months.  And  so  there  are  lots  of  cases  of — who 
knows — migrants,  mixed  peoples,  you  name  it, 
bizarre  murders.  And  he  handled  all  of  them, 
let  his  students  handle  all  of  them.  Therefore, 
he  offered  an  outstanding  training  opportunity, 
but  he,  himself,  and  the  program  didn’t  fit  into 
the  "academics"  at  the  University  of  Arizona.  And 
I  understand  that.  I  probably  understand  why. 

The  only  place  that  really  gives  you  degrees 
in  forensic  anthropology  nowadays  is  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tennessee,  which  is  a  well-financed, 
well-established  academic  program.  And  I  think 
that’s  unfortunate,  because  death  is  a  growing 
field,  and  death  analysis  and  crime  analysis  is 
getting  more  and  more  sophisticated  all  the  time. 
So  it  bothers  me  that  there  aren’t  more  training 
facilities  for  forensic  anthropologists.  There  need 
to  be. 

And  do  you  see,  philosophically,  any  reason  why 
it  shouldn't  be  a  full-fledged  part  of  an  anthro¬ 
pology  department? 

It’s  anthropology,  period.  Even  if  you  want 
to  call  it  a  department  of  applied  anthropology, 
it  is  just  as  legitimate  as  any  other  area  of  an¬ 
thropology.  For  instance,  when  I  studied  linguis¬ 
tics,  there  was  the  historical  linguistic  approach, 
and  then  there  was  the  new  computational 
analysis  done  at  MIT.  Two  opposite  types  of  fields. 
Or  Longacre  disparaging  pottery  analysis,  the 
culture  historical  approach.  You  can  look  at  them 
as  dichotomies,  or  that  race  should  have  gone 
out  with  Garleton  Coon  and  the  statements  of 
Ashley  Montegue  followed  by  Loring  Brace.  It 
should  be  as  simple  as  that,  as  stated  in  the  text¬ 
books.  But  thank  goodness  we’re  in  an  alive  sci¬ 
ence  and  should  continue  to  be. 

So  how  did  you  get  into  forensics? 

Very  easy.  Work  in  the  oil  fields  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  West  dries  up.  You  no  longer  can  be  a 
consultant,  because  there’s  not  enough  consult¬ 
ing  work.  You  work  for  the  government.  You  go 
to  the  SIIPO’s  office  in  South  Dakota,  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Dakota.  While  you’re  there,  you 
excavate  burial  mounds,  and  you  review  reports 
on  the  burials  of  Crow  Creek  and  humongous 


numbers  of  individuals,  and  you  get  experience 
with  that. 

Meanwhile,  in  Hawaii  in  1985,  the  army  was 
identifying  individuals  from  the  Vietnam  War, 
and  they  clearly  botched  it,  messed  it  up  badly. 
They  had  bad  identifications,  wrong  identifica¬ 
tions,  not  biologically  sound  identifications. 

Are  these  of  dead  American  individuals? 

Yes,  these  were  Americans.  The  army  does 
its  typical  thing  in  situations  like  that:  they  throw 
money  at  it.  They  immediately  realized  they  had 
to  hire  someone — people  that  are  competent. 
They  advertised  for  four  people  at  once  who 
could  identify  bodies,  some  from  a  mass  grave, 
in  Hawaii.  And  my  soon-to-be  wife  said,  "Look 
at  this  ad."  [laughter] 

[laughter]  And  you’re  in  South  Dakota? 

1’nr  in  South  Dakota.  And  it’s  cold  in  South 
Dakota.  This  was  already  November,  and  it  was 
cold.  And  the  job  was  not  for  forensic  anthro¬ 
pologists;  it  was  for  physical  anthropologists. 
They  wanted  people  with  a  degree  in  physical 
anthropology  and  experience  in  the  analysis  of 
burials.  Well,  my  first  experience  in  archaeol¬ 
ogy  was  burials  among  the  Iroquois.  Then  here 
I  was  doing  Iroquois  burial  complexes,  and  so 
what  the  heck?  But  the  reason  I  applied  was, 
well,  it’s  physical  anthropology,  and  two,  it  was 
in  Hawaii. 

No,  I  did  not  know  what  forensic  anthropol¬ 
ogy  was.  I  knew  what  forensics  was,  because  I 
had  done  a  few  forensic  identifications,  although 
I  didn’t  know  there  was  such  a  thing  as  forensic 
anthropology.  I  just  thought  it  was  part  of  bone 
work.  So,  I  went  there.  I  took  the  job  on  a  three- 
year  contract  only.  We  were  going  to  resolve  the 
Vietnam  War  MIA  [Missing  in  Action]  issue  in 
three  years.  This  is  in  1986.  So,  on  January  2, 
1986,  I  went  to  Hawaii  at,  to  me,  what  was  an 
unbelievably  high  salary  to  start.  I  started  as  a 
GS-12.  And  the  rest  is,  as  they  say,  history,  ex¬ 
cept  that  I  didn’t  mind  doing  the  work  for  the 
first  three  years,  in  a  sense,  because  a  lot  of  the 
work  were  remains  turned  over  by  the  Vietnam¬ 
ese.  So,  there  were  mostly  sets  of  remains.  I 
could  work  with  that. 
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What  kind  of  remains? 

Oh,  complete  sets.  But  then  in  1988  we 
started  doing  fieldwork  in  Southeast  Asia,  in  Laos 
and  Vietnam.  And  there  we  got  into  the  crash 
sites  and  the  little,  itsy-bitsy  pieces,  and  stuff 
like  that,  or  10,000  little  dinky  pieces  of  bone.  I 
had  not  been  trained  in  that,  and  I  don’t  have 
any  experience  for  that,  and  I  hated  that  work. 
So,  there  were  a  couple  years  at  the  lab  where 
they  needed  people  to  do  the  lab  cases,  and  I 
had  to  do  them,  but  the  lab  has  gotten  so  big 
that  I  really  don’t  consider  myself  as  a  forensic 
anthropologist  any  more — or  forensic  physical 
anthropologist,  I  should  really  say.  I  really  con¬ 
sider  myself  a  forensic  archaeologist ,  because 
ninety  percent  of  the  work  I  do  is  the  fieldwork. 

To  recover  the  remains? 

Yes.  To  do  the  crash  site  systematically  and 
carefully,  along  the  hypothesis-oriented  ap¬ 
proach,  and  then  the  reports  that  are  associated 
there  with  the  photography  and  everything  else. 
I  am  a  project  director;  that  involves  literally, 
sometimes,  hundreds  of  people  on  the  project, 
because  we  can  use  as  many  workers  as  we  need. 
All  Americans  are  doing  the  screening,  and  we 
have  linguistic  experts  to  interview  witnesses. 
These  are  massive  operations  that  require  a  lot 
of  management  skills.  I  spend  almost  all  my  time 
doing  that,  and  reporting  on  all  of  that. 

For  instance,  I  worry,  in  terms  of  my  re¬ 
search,  about  how  to  use  ground-penetrating 
radar.  Now,  there’s  no  pure  science  in  that.  Sorry. 
There  is,  but  I  don’t  understand  it.  It’s  electrical 
engineering.  So,  I  couldn't  formulate  a  hypoth¬ 
esis  about  what  kind  of  radar  machine  to  use. 
Instead,  I  say,  "These  are  the  uses  of  this  tech¬ 
nology."  That’s  what  I  do,  and  remember,  that’s 
what  I  published:  "The  uses  of  this  technology 
are  .  " 

And  that’s  still  applied,  isn’t  it?  I  mean,  most 
anthropologists  can  look  at  what  I  do,  and  they 
can  say,  "Him?  What  kind  of  science  is  that?" 
Well,  it  is.  It’s  applied  science.  It’s  applied  sci¬ 
ence  like  an  engineer  building  the  better  bridge 
or  trying  to  design  a  better  way  to  find  bodies. 
So,  I  use  the  new  technology. 


Are  some  of  the  linguists  that  you  work  with 
anthropologically  trained?  Or  are  they  taught 
how  to  speak  rapidly  and  .  .  .? 

No.  This  is  the  army.  What  is  marvelous 
about  the  U.S.  military  is  that  I  go  into  China, 
or  I  go  into,  say,  Papua,  New  Guinea  or  Albania, 
as  we  have,  and  it’s  like  you’re  watching  a  Holly¬ 
wood  movie  as  to  who’s  on  the  team.  You  will 
have  a  Chicano,  a  Puerto  Rican,  three  blacks, 
and  guys  with  an  Italian  name,  an  Irish  name,  a 
straight  Anglo  name.  It’s  a  microcosm  of 
America,  because  it  represents,  demographically, 
America.  And  people  have  trouble  relating, 
they’re  somewhat  in  awe  of  all  this.  So,  if  you’re 
going  to  go  to  Laos,  what  linguists  are  you  going 
to  get?  There  are  900  Lao  in  the  United  States, 
and  some  of  them  are  in  the  army.  So  you  take 
native  speakers. 

And  the  Vietnamese?  Well,  the  Vietnamese 
speakers.  Now,  this  has  taken  years  to  do, 
though.  The  Lao,  in  particular,  they  did  not  want 
native  Lao  to  be  interpreters,  because  they  are 
afraid  ,and  they  called  them  traitors.  So  these 
linguists  are  watched  very  carefully,  but  they  are 
the  native  speakers.  I  think  what  happens  now: 
I  know  two  Lao  female  linguists  who  work  with 
the  teams,  and  that  is  mind-blowing  to  the  Lao, 
let  alone  to  us. 

Because  of  the  status  of  women? 

Well,  yes.  Here’s  this  person  who’s  speaking 
to  them,  and  she’s  an  American  who  can  speak 
to  us  in  our  native  language. 

Well,  you  need  an  anthropologist  along  to  ana¬ 
lyze  everything  that’s  going  on,  these  multiple 
cross-cultural  events. 

Oh.  I  don’t  do  that,  because  I  concentrate 
on  my  topic  at  hand.  I  think  of  enough  to  say, 
or,  "The  break  is  over,"  "We  go  to  lunch,"  "Don’t 
do  that,  do  this."  I  can  do  that  in  Vietnamese, 
just  to  be  efficient  and  get  things  done.  But  the 
value  of  these  linguists  is  incredible.  Now,  at  the 
upper  echelon  of  our  command,  we  do  have 
trained  linguists  that  are  trained  at  the  Monterey 
Language  School.  And  there  are  some  linguists — 
like  one  guy,  he  speaks  Vietnamese,  Thai,  and 
diplomatic  French — just  unusual  people.  And 
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there  are  several  of  those,  including  a  Lao 
speaker. 

Did  you  have  any  idea  you  were  going  to  like  it 
this  much  and  want  to  stay?  You  said  when 
you  first  went,  you  really  didn’t  even  know. 

No,  I  knew  that  three  years  of  the  lab  work 
would  just  do  me  in. 

So,  how  did  you  maneuver  out  of  that? 

That’s  what  I  did.  I  maneuvered  out  of  it  by 
just  simply  volunteering.  There  were  only  two 
of  us  at  the  lab  that  volunteered  to  go  to  Laos  or 
Papua,  New  Guinea,  in  1988,  1989,  1990,  and 
then  eventually  1991. 

And  also,  there  must  not  be  that  many  .  .  .  I  don’t 
know  about  the  other  people  they  hired,  but 
you’re  an  archaeologist. 

Yes.  But  I  really  consider  myself — because 
of  all  this,  my  attitudes  and  my  not  being  in¬ 
volved  with  the  real  identifications  any  more — 
as  a  forensic  archaeologist  who  also  has  to  make 
a  determination  in  the  field.  This  set  of  remains 
could  be  an  American’s,  or  it  can  not  be  an 
American.  So,  I’m  always  having  to  distinguish 
between  Chinese  and  Vietnamese,  Chinese  and 
Korean  versus  possible  American,  or  U.N.  for  the 
Korean  War.  And  in  Vietnam  we’re  looking  for 
Vietnamese  versus  a  possible  American.  And  you 
err  on  the  positive  side.  Could  it  possibly  be 
American? 

What  will  the  criteria  be  for  the  Bosnia  assign¬ 
ment  you’re  going  to?  What  groups  will  you  be 
distinguishing  ? 

Here’s  what  happens  in  Bosnia:  you  work 
with  a  Serb  group  excavating  a  village  of  Serb 
dead,  war  dead.  Then,  you  go  to  a  Croatian  vil¬ 
lage,  working  with  the  Croatians. 

I  wanted  to  go  back  a  little  bit  and  find  out 
how  you  made  these  different  career  transitions 
and  when  you  got  your  first  teaching  job  after 
you  got  your  Ph.D. 


In  January  1967,  I  passed  my  doctoral  pre¬ 
lims.  I  then  would  proceed  to  go  do  my  field¬ 
work  for  my  dissertation,  and  then  at  the  end  of 
the  summer,  as  it  turned  out,  I  applied  for  a  job 
that  was  listed  in  the  Department  of  Anthropol¬ 
ogy  and  Sociology  at  Albany,  New  York. 

Now,  did  you  go  there  because  you  knew  you 
wanted  to  teach,  and  you  better  get  started,  or 
you  needed  the  money,  or  some  of  both? 

The  idea  of  the  money  is  what  appealed  to 

me. 

And  did  you  have  some  idea  that  that  was  a 
place  you  might  want  to  get  established,  or  was 
it  a  stepping  stone,  you  thought? 

I  gave  it  no  thought.  Just  went. 

Did  you  like  teaching  ?  Or  did  you  like  teaching 
there,  I  shoidd  say? 

I  liked  the  summers.  But  when  I  got  my  Ph.D. 
and  the  opportunity  came  to  go  somewhere  else, 
I  grabbed  it,  even  though  Albany  would  match 
the  salary.  Because  after  being  in  Arizona  and 
Tucson,  I  could  not  handle  the  winters  of  Al¬ 
bany,  New  York.  Bottom  line  simple. 

So,  you  wanted  to  get  back  in  a  different  cli¬ 
mate. 

Yes.  And  also  the  idea  that  I  could  go  to  a 
place  I  had  never  been  to  before,  which  was  in¬ 
triguing,  and  that  was  UCLA.  I  went  there  with¬ 
out  an  interview  and  shared  an  office  with  two 
other  anthropologists  in  this  rundown  old  build¬ 
ing.  By  the  way,  the  shared  colleagues  were  guys 
named  Fred  Plog  and  Jim  Hill,  the  new  archae¬ 
ology  gurus  in  the  department.  Sally  Binford  was 
also  there,  but  she  wasn’t  a  full-time  faculty 
member.  So  anyway,  I  got  a  job  there. 

And  what  specifically?  In  archaeology? 

No,  I  was  one  of  the  five  physical  anthro¬ 
pologists,  and  since  I  was  the  newest,  I  was  at 
the  bottom  end  of  the  rung;  therefore,  I  got  to 
teach  bones.  Human  bones  and  primate  bones. 
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I  could  teach  no  behavioral  material.  In  other 
words,  I  had  to  teach  primate  anatomy,  some¬ 
thing  I  had  no  course  training  in,  and  I  have 
taught  an  anatomy  class  with  seventy  students. 
And  I  couldn’t.  My  whole  time  at  UCLA,  I  never 
really  did  any  really  effective  teaching. 

Yes.  Because  of  the  sizes  of  the  classes? 

And  because  it  was  the  1960s,  the  early 
1970s. 

And  the  protests? 

And  the  protests.  Campus  was  shut  down 
twice,  once  for  Angela  Davis,  and  the  Anthro¬ 
pology  Department  stopped  teaching  and  taught 
out  on  the  lawn  and  taught  about  human  rights 
and  things  like  that.  And  then,  the  other  times 
at  Kent  State — I’m  at  Kent  State — I  had  lots  of 
pictures  from  there:  riots  with  police  with  the 
batons,  things  like  that.  I  was  caught  up  in  it.  At 
the  same  time,  I  really  didn’t  know  what  was 
going  on.  I  did  at  Kent  State.  That  upset  me. 

Just  to  backtrack  a  little  bit,  what  were  you 
teaching  in  Albany? 

There  I  taught  both  archaeology  and  physi¬ 
cal  anthropology,  including  the  field  schools. 
That  was  fun,  and  actually  I  would  have  made 
more  money  there.  I  would  have  had  more  time. 
It  was  rational.  They  were  setting  up  a  brand 
new  department  with  a  brand  new  building  with 
brand  new  facilities.  But  I  wanted  out.  That’s 
the  way  it  goes. 

So,  you  were  at  UCLA  during  those  pretty  hot 
years? 

Oh,  yes. 

That  was  also  the  Democratic  Convention,  is 
that  right? 

Yes.  I  think  it  was  1972.  I  don’t  know.  I  re¬ 
member  that  happened,  but  I  remember  watch¬ 
ing — it  was  a  TV  event  for  me. 


Yes,  it  was.  Well,  the  whole  time  I  was  there, 
whether  we  were  demonstrating  or  protest¬ 
ing  ....  UCLA  is  a  crowded  urban  place,  and  I 
commuted  from  the  San  Fernando  Valley.  It  was 
a  zoo.  I  got  nothing  done.  You  taught  students, 
500-700  students  at  a  whack  in  a  class.  And  the 
courses — I  either  taught  introductory,  or  I  taught 
the  advanced  classes  in  bones,  including  com¬ 
parative  dental  anthropology — things  I  had  no 
research  interest  in  or  anything  else.  I’m  not 
defending  my  behavior  there.  I  just  think  I  did 
nothing;  I  got  nothing  done.  It  was  a  waste  of 
taxpayers’  money.  So,  I  went  to  a  private,  little 
liberal  arts  college  in  New  Jersey  from  there.  I 
turned  down  another  California  school  and  went 
to  New  Jersey. 

Was  it  because  you  were  sort  of  burned  out  on 
California? 

Yes,  it  was.  Absolutely. 

Enough  of  that. 

Yes. 

So,  you  went  east  to  New  Jersey  to  a  new 
school? 

Drew.  Which  is  controlled  by  a  Methodist 
Bishop,  a  Bishop’s  Board  of  Regents.  And  I  taught 
there,  gee,  maybe  into  my  fifth  year,  but  I  quit, 
because  during  the  Nixon  administration,  first 
they  passed  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act,  NEPA.  Then  shortly  thereafter,  they  passed 
the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act,  which 
set  up  the  SHPO’s  offices.  People  think  that  the 
Moss-Bennett  bill  had  a  lot  to  do  with  hiring  an 
archaeologist.  Well,  maybe  it  did,  but  the  major 
impetus  was  the  setup  of  the  SIIPO’s  offices, 
because  that  set  into  motion  bureaucracies  in 
every  single  state.  And  the  next  thing  you  know, 
the  New  York  City  Corps  of  Engineers  District 
was  stuck  with  all  these  archaeological  assess¬ 
ment  projects.  There  were  exactly  three  of  us  in 
the  entire  state  of  New  Jersey  who  could — who 
were  even  willing — to  do  contract  work  for  the 
state,  which  is  incredible  when  you  think  about 
it.  The  state  is  complex. 
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When  you  say  they  were  even  willing,  was  it 
just  a  lack  of  comprehension  of  what  it  really 
meant,  or  what  the  opportunity  was,  or  what 
the  obligation  wasp 

Yes,  all  of  the  above.  First  of  all,  no  one  at 
Princeton  is  going  to  do  such  a  thing,  [laughter] 
And  Rutgers  was  still  in  California  disarray.  They 
didn’t  know  what  was  going  on.  The  right  hand 
and  the  left  hand  didn’t  know.  So,  that  left  just 
the  little  private  schools.  There  was  a  geologist 
at  a  place  called  Upsala,  a  guy  with  an  M.A.,  I 
think,  at  Kean  State,  and  me,  who  would  do  con¬ 
tract  archaeology  in  New  Jersey.  And  all  of  a 
sudden,  I’m  evaluating  the  architectural  design 
of  homes  in  Passaic,  [laughter] 

And  learning  as  you  go,  right? 

Yes.  Well,  actually,  in  that  case,  you’d  find 
yourself  in  front  of  an  architect  real  fast,  and 
actually,  that’s  what  happened  to  me.  I  got  asso¬ 
ciated  with  an  architectural  firm  that  saw  the 
benefits  of  the  act  and  renovated  an  old  mill  with 
a  water  wheel  and  maintained  it’s  "architectural 
integrity,"  whatever  that  meant,  and  had  its  front 
office  there.  And  so  they  hired  me,  they  wanted 
me  to  do  their  work,  and  they  kept  getting  one 
project  after  another.  Next  thing  you  know,  they 
were  competing  nationally. 

So,  were  you  doing  primarily  historic  archae¬ 
ology? 

Oh,  yes.  Most  of  the  time  was  historical  ar¬ 
chaeology. 

OK.  I  didn’t  understand  that.  But  this  is  a  di¬ 
verse  career,  [laughter] 

Yes.  And  I  should  be  embarrassed,  because  I 
feel  I  was  more  qualified  than  the  geologist,  and 
at  least  I  could  put  together  a  grant  proposal 
saying  what  it  was  I’d  do.  It  wasn’t  a  grant  pro¬ 
posal;  it  was  a  statement  of  costs,  because  in 
the  early  years,  these  engineering  companies 
submitted  engineering  prices  for  these  projects 
and  made  incredible  amounts  of  money  and  had 
trouble  justifying  their  overhead.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  I  finally  did  go  to  work  for  one  com¬ 
pany  out  in  Washington,  we  just  had  trouble. 


Washington,  D.C.? 

Washington,  D.G.  Yes. 

So,  these  were  all  private  consulting  compa¬ 
nies  that  you  were  linked  to? 

Yes. 

And  it  was  an  opportunity,  you  were  in  the  field 
all  the  time,  right? 

Oh,  yes.  Absolutely.  In  a  couple  cases  I  got 
involved  with  some  horrendously  bad,  terrible 
projects,  which  is  worth  mentioning  here.  One 
of  those  was  New  Monolus  Dam,  which  was  the 
epitome  of  bad  contract  archaeology  in  the 
United  States,  a  lesson  we  all  should  have 
learned.  It  should  be  mentioned  under  your 
breath.  I  was  involved  as  P.I.  [principal  investi¬ 
gator]  in  one  of  our  projects  associated  there¬ 
with.  And  the  engineering  company  charged  an 
exorbitant  price  and  soaked  the  corps — an  ex¬ 
orbitant  price  to  make  sense  of  all  the  data,  and 
I  don’t  think  we  could  have.  But  anyway,  I  was 
involved  with  some  of  the  best  and  the  worst  in 
contract  archaeology.  And  then  finally,  after  that 
stint  with  that  Washington  company,  I  went  to 
work  for  companies  in  Wyoming  in  the  oil  fields. 
And  there  I  was  strictly  office,  didn’t  do  field¬ 
work. 

Now,  was  part  of  the  appeal,  besides  chasing 
the  opportunities,  also  getting  back  West?  By 
this  time,  you’d  sort  of  lost  that  compass? 

It  was  nice,  but,  I  didn’t  care.  I’d  never  been 
to  Wyoming,  but,  it  was  just  ....  Well,  it  was 
just  following  me.  You  do  something,  and  this 
one  comes  to  an  end,  and  someone  else  would 
have  something,  or  Wichita  State  needs  some¬ 
one  to  teach  their  archaeology  for  a  semester 
for  someone  on  a  sabbatical.  So,  I’d  go  do  that. 
And  I  never  was  unemployed.  There  was  just 
always  something  to  do. 

Were  you  looking  for  a  stable  situation,  or  did 
you  like  the  variety? 

I  must  have,  because  I  had  a  second  wife  in 
there  for  a  very  short  time.  That  must  have  been 
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what  I  was  doing.  It  was  not  as  crazy  as  UCLA, 
but  fairly  crazy.  But  then  the  bottom  fell  out  of 
the  oil  field  in  1982-1983,  and  I  went  to  work 
for  a  state  agency. 

In  South  Dakota. 

In  South  Dakota.  Worked  for  the  SIIPO  at 
the  university. 

Now,  a  little  bit  more  about  your  involvement 
with  the  Sioux  there.  In  these  contract  firms 
you  worked  with — a  lot  of  them  in  historic  ar¬ 
chaeology,  and  in  Wyoming — did  you  have  deal¬ 
ings  with  native  groups  until  you  got  to  the 
South  Dakota  area? 

The  only  time  prior  to  that  was  in  1977  in 
New  Mexico,  but  that  was  about  it. 

And  what  was  that  in  relationship  to? 

Oh,  it  involved  just  working  with  them  on 
contract  archaeology  questions  and  stuff  like 
that,  but  that  was  minor. 

So,  that  wasn’t  part  of  your  "job  description?"  I 
mean,  your  focus? 

No.  Well,  I  was  mostly  learning  how  to  do 
accounting,  how  to  make  sure  you  make  money 
on  a  project,  and  how  many  square  feet  you  can 
dig  in  an  hour  with  one  worker  with  one  shovel. 

And  how  much  profit  you  really  can  realize. 

IIow  much  overhead  you  can  charge  and  get 
the  government  to  believe.  It’s  before  the  gov¬ 
ernment  got  smart. 

Do  you  think  they  got  smart  or  they  made  it 
hard  now  to  do  any  reasonable  work? 

That  too.  But  still,  there’s  very  little  coming 
out  of  ... . 

Well,  meaningful. 

Yes.  Meaningful. 

Because  there’s  a  lot  of  data. 


Yes.  I  know.  My  wife  spent  ten  years  on  a 
data  recovery  program.  It  was  associated  with 
the  building  of  the  last  interstate  highway,  and 
there’s  very  little  to  show  for  it. 

So,  when  you  got  to  South  Dakota,  and  you 
started  working  on  these  burials,  was  it  the  leg¬ 
islation  that  provided  the  incentive  to  contact 
the  native  groups,  or  did  they  come  to  you  be¬ 
cause  of  what  you  were  doing?  I’m  just  trying 
to  figure  out  how  that  all  happened,  how  you 
got  back  working  with  Indians. 

Again,  I  got  reminded  that  there  are  really 
some  good  anthropologists  in  the  United  States, 
who  believe  the  anthropological  values  that  they 
teach.  Warren  d’Azevedo  is  certainly  one.  And 
the  anthropologist  in  charge  of  the  anthropol¬ 
ogy  program  at  South  Dakota  was  another  one, 
Larry  Zimmerman.  He  ran  a  department,  and 
he  was  a  distinguished  professor  there.  Lie’s  an 
archaeologist  by  profession,  but  he  also  does 
other  things,  too — ethnohistory,  ethnobotany, 
and  the  like.  He  was  not  afraid  to  interact  with 
Native  Americans  on  a  variety  of  issues,  because 
the  University  of  South  Dakota  has  a  lot  of  Na¬ 
tive  Americans  in  attendance. 

Particularly,  the  state  has  four  state  colleges 
but  the  liberal  arts  emphasis  is  at  Huron,  the 
University  of  South  Dakota.  Most  of  the  Native 
Americans  studied  liberal  arts  in  one  form  or 
another.  And  there  were  ethnic  studies.  There 
were  about  four  or  five  departments,  just  like  in 
Hawaii,  that  have  these  features.  You  didn’t  have 
much  choice.  You  would  interact  with  these 
people.  They’d  be  in  your  classes.  You  learn  from 
them  just  as  they  learn  from  you.  And  he  be¬ 
came  friends  with  people  concerned  about  the 
bones. 

Lie  had  the  contract  for  the  biggest  excava¬ 
tion  of  human  burials  that  ever  occurred  in  that 
region  of  the  United  States,  called  Grow  Greek. 
Over  four  hundred  individuals.  And  that  was  his. 
He  had  the  contract  for  them,  and  he  brought 
other  experts  in  bones,  because  that  wasn’t  his 
specialty.  But  he  was  the  administrator  for  it.  It 
was  his  contract.  And  so  in  the  process,  in  terms 
of  consulting  with  Native  Americans,  he  got  to 
do  many  consultations  in  many  reservations. 
And  the  contract  included  the  reburial  of  the 
bones,  before  reburial  was  becoming  an  issue. 
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So,  the  Anthropology  Department  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Dakota  had  the  confidence  of 
Native  American  leaders  who  were  vocal  about 
the  reburial  issue.  And  another  thing  that  got 
me  about  my  colleagues — going  to  SAA  meet¬ 
ings,  physical  anthropology  meetings — is  that 
you  would  think  that  after  the  1960s  and  the 
early  1970s  that  these  people  would  be  used  to 
rhetoric.  They  weren’t.  They  couldn’t  handle 
rhetoric.  Rhetoric  would  come  out  of  these 
people,  and  bristles  would  go  up  on  the  back,  it 
was  incredible.  You  had  to  get  past  the  rhetoric 
to  get  some  kind  of  talking  going,  mutual  talk¬ 
ing.  And  if  you  gave  the  response  that  they  an¬ 
ticipated,  which  is  to  react  against,  you’re  get¬ 
ting  nowhere.  Well,  that  didn’t  happen  at  the 
University  of  South  Dakota  anthropology  pro¬ 
gram.  Although,  I  can  tell  you  this:  that  any 
single  set  of  remains  that  ever  went  through  that 
place  got  looked  at,  laid  out  on  table,  laid  out 
anatomically  correct,  got  measured — it  got  ex¬ 
amined.  It  then  got  put  back  in  the  box  and  given 
back  to  the  locals.  And  I’m  not  talking  about 
myself.  He  collected  the  basic  data.  lie  intro¬ 
duced  me  to  other  people,  and  I  just  picked  up 
the  ball  and  stayed  in  South  Dakota,  which  even¬ 
tually  got  the  ire  of  the  government,  but  that 
was  OK.  [laughter] 

But  anyway,  that’s  how  I  got  involved.  And 
the  next  thing  you  know,  I’m  doing  symposiums 
with  the  Sioux  and  other  Native  American  speak¬ 
ers  on  their  side  of  the  reburial  issue,  which  just 
outraged  people.  Not  me,  but  I  mean,  them.  Just 
hearing  their  reactions.  I  met  some  of  these  Na¬ 
tive  American  speakers  who  were  totally  dog¬ 
matic:  "You  people  are  evil,  and  da,  da,  da."  And 
it  just  outraged  people,  outraged  my  colleagues, 
because  of  the  lack  of  a  rational  thought  pro¬ 
cess — the  rational  academic  western  European 
civilization  that  people  are  taught.  And  I’m  aware 
of  that,  of  course.  This  whole  idea  of  being  cul¬ 
turally  sensitive  at  universities  nowadays  and 
throwing  out  western  classics,  I  think,  is  crazy, 
in  terms  of  the  basics  of  what  we  do  here  in  the 
United  States.  But  anyway,  that’s  a  side  issue. 
OK.  So,  I  was  involved  with  the  reburial  issue 
till  the  day  I  left. 

And  you  left  specifically  to  go  to  Hawaii? 

Yes,  to  go  to  Hawaii  for  three  years.  That 
was  1986,  January  2.  When  three  years  were 


up,  then  we  had  to  go  do  fieldwork  to  find  the 
remains,  and  we’re  still  doing  fieldwork,  and  they 
are  not  going  to  finish  doing  fieldwork  in  Viet¬ 
nam  until  the  year  2010,  and  the  year  2004  in 
Laos.  That’s  where  most  of  the  remains  are. 

Nobody  knows  this.  Not  in  the  mainstream. 

No.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  don’t  know  the 
cost.  Did  I  give  you  a  figure  on  how  much  it  costs 
to  identify  someone? 

No. 

Gan  you  make  a  guess  how  much  it  costs  to 
find,  bring  back,  process,  and  identify — includ¬ 
ing  a  DNA  test — a  set  of  remains?  It’s  in  the 
millions.  The  millions.  And  I  can  say  this,  and 
you  can  quote  me,  because  any  figure  I  give  you 
will  be  conservative.  The  part  that  I  am  dismayed 
about,  to  the  point  where  it’s  not  worth  it  for  me 
for  that  ...  I  take  a  salary,  a  very  high  salary, 
and  I  really  do  not  feel  I  justify  my  existence 
doing  that  salary. 

So  that’s  not  really  rational,  to  spend  that  kind 
of  money? 

Rational?  Well,  culture  relativity  assumes  ra¬ 
tionality.  From  the  cultural  relativistic  point  of 
view,  you  want  the  remains  of  your  loved  one. 
The  remains  were  a  part  of  the  loved  one.  Now 
here’s  where  we  get  fuzzy.  They  represent  the 
essence  of  that  individual.  You’re  getting  back 
something.  They  represent  the  spirit  of  that  per¬ 
son.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  think  it  is  spirit  wor¬ 
ship,  pure  and  simple.  An  Episcopal  minister 
came  to  me  one  day  after  he  had  heard  what  I 
do  for  a  living,  and  he  said,  "I  don’t  understand 
how  you  can  do  that,  as  an  Episcopal." 

I  said,  "What?  Why?" 

And  he  said,  "Look,  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth,  they  bury  their  dead  in  these  cemeter¬ 
ies,  or  they  leave  them  near  where  the  battle 
was  fought,"  whether  it’s  Guadalcanal  or,  you 
name  it,  Papua,  New  Guinea,  there  are  the  Aus¬ 
tralians,  whatever.  And  he  says,  "Because  Chris¬ 
tian  ideology  says,  if  you  move  these  bodies, 
these  remains,  you  disrupt  their  spirit." 

I  thought,  "Oh  boy,  is  that  an  antiquated  view 
of  Christianity."  But  it’s  not.  Because  then,  I  had 
to  apply  it  to  my  own  situation  here.  "Here’s  four 
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bones  and  three  teeth.  Where  do  you  want  the 
funeral?"  And  that  is  what  happens  most  of  the 
time.  That’s  all  you’re  going  to  get  back. 

But  the  primary  question  is  to  identify  the  body, 
so  that  people  know  =what  happened  to  Uncle 
Joe,  right?  Not  that  they  didn’t  know. 

That’s  the  way  they  formulate  it.  The  way 
it’s  formulated  by  the  U.S.  government  is  the 
fullest,  final,  and  full  accounting.  And  they  want 
us  to  give  them  as  many  remains  as  we  can, 
which  is  not  scientific,  of  course.  It’s  not  a  sci¬ 
entific  question.  The  pertinent  scientific  ques¬ 
tion  that  I  ask  myself,  and  any  forensic  scientist 
wants  to  be  able  to  respond  to,  is,  "Gan  we  iden¬ 
tify  these  remains,  and  can  we  tell  anything 
about  a  cause,  a  manner  of  death?"  Those  are 
the  only  two  questions  we  really  can  answer. 
Giving  them  additional  remains  which  are  of  no 
use  for  identification  purposes  doesn’t  add  any¬ 
thing  to  my  story.  What  I’m  saying  is  that  I  will 
spend  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  any  one 
month  in  the  field,  pursuing  a  question  that  is 
not  of  scientific  value.  In  other  words,  I  will  give 
these  extra  bones  to  the  family.  No  analysis — 
it’s  not  necessary,  because  you  can’t  do  anything 
with  them.  Yes,  we  could  analyze  them.  The 
analysis  is  that  you  can’t  do  anything  with  them. 

But  yon  also  said  to  me  that  you  would  retire 
when  you  could  no  longer  do  fieldwork,  physi¬ 
cally  do  the  fieldwork. 

Yes.  This  is  not  retiring  from  the  army.  This 
is  retiring  from  this  kind  of  work.  Like,  I  may  go 
to  Bosnia  during  the  next  two  to  three  years  to 
do  ethnic  cleansing  work.  I  will  on  a  full-time 
basis.  Not  a  salary,  of  course,  but  just  do  it. 

But  I  was  thinking.  I  was  relating  more  to  your 
objection  to  the  expenditure  of  those  kinds  of 
public  monies  to  do  that  kind  of  work.  I  was 
wondering,  what  is  it  that  drives  you  to  do  that? 
Why  do  you  like  it  so  much? 

Well,  I  suppose  I  shouldn’t  talk  from  two  sides 
of  my  mouth,  because  it’s  exciting  in  the  field  to 
do  it.  You’re  in  charge  of  a  big  project  with  lots 
of  people,  and  it  is  the  process  of  discovery  of  a 
very  difficult  thing  that  I  know  that  only  very 


few  other  people  in  the  world  can  do.  Only 
Americans,  certain  Americans,  have  the  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  to  be  able  to  do  it.  That’s  all. 
So  we  can  find  people. 

For  instance,  it’s  a  crash  site.  I  probably 
know  more  about  what  happens  to  an  F4-U  air¬ 
craft  that  crashed,  and  what  happens  to  that 
crash,  and  where  the  remains  are  apt  to  be.  I 
know  more  about  that  than  any  other  living  in¬ 
dividual.  That’s  a  unique  skill  I  have. 

I  should  show  you  the  letter  from  the  divi¬ 
sion  on  human  rights  about,  "We  can’t  find  any¬ 
body,  and  we  therefore  need  people  to  fill  the 
time  slots  for  the  following  time."  This  is  for  1999. 
But  he  says,  "Unfortunately,  there  are  very  few 
people  that  have  your  particular  skills." 

I  never  thought  I  had  such  skills.  And  the 
skills  are  acquired  through  experience,  not 
through  training.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  view  my 
whole  career  as  an  anthropologist  as  very  little 
of  the  academic  training  and  mostly  as  fieldwork. 
Three  years  of  graduate  work,  I  mean,  at  Ari¬ 
zona  for  physical  anthropology. 

But  it  sounds  like  it’s  frustrating  to  you  that 
there’s  not  a  means  of  exchanging  with  other 
professionals  your  experiences  to  kind  of  cre¬ 
ate  a  body  of  knowledge  that’s  going  to  get 
passed  on. 

I  know.  That’s  exactly  what  they’re  saying 
about  the  Arizona  program.  That  particular  guy 
and  his  experience  and  the  experience  he  gave 
his  students  .  .  .  and  he  did.  That’s  what  he  did. 
He  let  the  students  do  the  work,  and  what  expe¬ 
rience  that  is.  And  then,  he  made  sure  that  the 
report  was  correctly  done.  That’s  all  he  did,  make 
sure  the  report  was  correctly  done.  And  he  was 
an  outstanding  mentor. 

Well,  would  you  be  interested  in  teaching  what 
you’ve  done? 

That?  No.  I  wouldn’t  mind  teaching  archae¬ 
ology,  forensic  archaeology.  But  I  wouldn't  want 
to  teach  forensic  anthropology. 

I’m  just  saying  that  to  teach  to  other  people  .  .  . 
there’s  very  few  people  with  your  skills.  And  as 
you  say,  it’s  a  growing  need. 
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Yes,  we  have  four  open  slots  in  the  lab  right 
now.  You  should  know  how  much  a  GS-13 
makes.  And  in  Hawaii  we  have  25  percent  extra. 
That’s  incredible. 

Yes.  It  is.  So,  where  would  you  draw  the  line  in 
expenditure?  If  you  were  in  charge,  would  you 
go  after  the  information  so  that  you  could  iden¬ 
tify  the  bodies  and  then  not  spend  all  the  money 
to  bring  bits  and  pieces  back? 

OK.  Here’s  the  situation.  We  have  investi¬ 
gated  every  single  loss  from  the  Vietnam  War. 
We  have  investigated  it  over  and  over  and  over 
again.  And  what  we  are  doing  now  is  the  worst 
possible  cases,  in  other  words,  things  based  on 
rumor,  hearsay,  "Well,  this  person  had  a  brother 
who  knew  someone  who  saw  an  American 


crash."  Seriously.  They  are  redoing  areas  that  I 
have  already  excavated,  that  is  based  on  the 
hearsay  of  witnesses  that  I  said  in  my  report  are 
unreliable.  Now,  goddamn  it,  I  was  trained  in 
ethnology  and  ethnography.  I  know  about  wit¬ 
nesses. 

Do  you  do  that  as  well?  When  there’s  a  report, 
you  go  in  to  assess? 

Well,  we  have  teams  that  do  that.  They  don’t 
include  anthropologists. 

That  was  the  question. 

Yes.  That’s  the  thing  they  do  wrong.  They 
don’t  know  how  to  interview  people. 
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Brooke  Mordy 


Penny  Rucks:  This  is  September  29,  1999,  and 
I  am  in  St.  Paul  interviewing  Brooke  Mordy.  I 
wanted  to  start  right  at  the  beginning  and  ask 
you  where  you  were  born  and  what  your  child¬ 
hood  was  like. 

Brooke  Mordy:  I  was  born  in  Seattle,  and  I 
had  a  happy  childhood — which  is,  I  guess,  un¬ 
usual  these  days,  [laughter] 

Sometimes  it  is  unusual  to  remember  it  that 
way.  Did  you  have  sisters  and  brothers? 

I  had  an  older  sister  and  younger  brother. 

So  you  were  an  in  between? 

I  was  an  in  between. 

Your  dad  was  an  accountant? 

My  father  was  an  accountant,  and  my  mother 
was  a  housewife  and  did  volunteer  kinds  of 
things. 

What  kind  of  student  were  you? 

I  was  a  good  student.  I  liked  school. 


Did  you  have  favorite  subjects  that  you  remem¬ 
ber,  maybe,  or  teachers  that  you  particularly 
remember  from  grade  school? 

Well,  I  remember  liking  to  do  history  and 
science  notebooks  in  grade  school — we  would 
put  pictures  in  them  and  that  kind  of  thing.  In 
high  school  I  had  a  favorite  literature  teacher 
and  a  favorite  history  teacher.  Others  were  good 
too. 

Did  you  have  some  ideas  in  those  years  of  what 
you  were  going  to  do  when  you  grew  up?  I 
mean,  what  was  the  expectation  for  you? 

I  can  remember  that  my  first  thought  was  I 
wanted  to  marry  someone,  an  interesting  man 
who  had  an  interesting  career  [laughter],  be¬ 
cause  I  enjoyed  some  of  the  people  who  came 
to  dinner  at  our  house  and  liked  to  listen  to  the 
conversation. 

So  your  house  provided  an  atmosphere  with 
people  who  read  a  lot  or  traveled  a  lot? 

Well,  they  were  both,  I  would  say.  Not  all  of 
them,  but  some  of  them — enough  of  them  to  be 
interesting.  I  guess  it  wasn’t  really  until  college 
that  I  began  to  think  that  maybe  /  should  be  the 
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one  who  had  the  interesting  life  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  derivative  one.  [laughter] 

I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  your  sister  provided  some 
kind  of  role  model  for  you,  or  if  your  mother 
specifically  provided  a  role  model. 

My  sister  was  very  good  at  school,  too.  She 
was  three  years  ahead  of  me,  and  I  always  looked 
up  to  her.  She  went  off  to  college  when  I  was  a 
freshman. 

Were  you  living  in  Seattle? 

Yes,  still. 

So  you  lived  in  Seattle  from  the  time  you  were 
born  through  high  school? 


My  sister  went  away  to  college.  She  went 
East. 

Did  you  assume  that  you  were  going  to  do  the 
same? 

I  think  that  the  expectation  probably  was 
that  I  would  go  East,  too,  but  I  didn’t  like  the 
competition  with  her.  And  I  didn’t  like  taking 
those  college  boards,  which  I  did  in  my  junior 
year.  I  guess  I  did  all  right,  but  I  decided  to  go  to 
a  college  in  the  West  where  I  didn’t  have  to  take 
the  college  boards. 

Are  you  forming  an  idea  at  this  time  of  what  it 
is  you  think  you  might  want  to  do  when  you  go 
to  college? 

No,  I  had  really  no  thought. 

Did  you  know  you  wanted  to  go  away  rather 
than  stay  in  the  state  of  Washington,  for  in¬ 
stance? 

I  thought  of  going  to  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  where  a  number  of  my  friends  were  go¬ 
ing,  but  I  didn’t  want  to  hassle  with  the  sorority 
thing,  because  most  of  them  were  going  to  be 
joining  sororities,  and  I  didn’t  really  think  I 
wanted  to  do  that.  I  should  go  back  to  high 
school,  because  our  high  school  drew  on  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  neighborhoods,  including  some  of  the  only 
ethnic  neighborhoods  in  Seattle  at  the  time,  so 
that  we  had  upper-middle  class  people,  and  then 
we  had  blacks,  and  we  had  Japanese,  Chinese, 
Jewish,  and  quite  a  spread.  I  was  on  the  year¬ 
book  on  my  senior  year,  and  the  theme  for  our 
annual  was  diversity,  [laughter]  They  didn’t  call 
it  that  then;  I  can’t  think  of  what  they  called  it. 

There  was  a  black  guy  ...  I  think  I  was  the 
assistant  editor  and  he  was  something  or  other, 
and  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  gotten  to  know 
anybody  outside  of  my  own  kind  of  limited  so¬ 
cial  circle.  I  enjoyed  it  very  much,  and  I  think 
that  may  have  been  the  very  beginning  of  my 
interest — what  turned  into  my  interest — in  an¬ 
thropology.  And  also,  I  had  a  very  good  friend 
who  was  of  Japanese  ancestry,  a  lovely  gal. 


Yes.  Through  high  school,  right. 

And  then  did  your  sister  go  away  to  college? 


Now  in  those  years,  wasn’t  it  more  difficult  to 
have  friends  of  different  ethnic  backgrounds? 
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It  was,  and  we  didn’t  see  each  other  outside 
of  school. 

So  it  was  just  understood  that  you  really  weren't 
going  to  after  school? 

Yes,  so  it  was  all  in  school.  But  to  show  that 
it  was  a  real  association,  fifty  years  later  my 
friend  put  a  query  in  the  little  alumni  thing  that 
gets  circulated:  had  anybody  heard  about  where 
I  was?  I  immediately  answered  it,  we  got  back 
together,  and  it  was  great. 

This  is  the  Japanese  friend? 

Yes. 

Well  Seattle  is  a  very  cosmopolitan  city.  Was  it 
then? 

Yes.  Cosmopolitan  really  was  the  word  that 
you  might  use.  It  wasn’t  so  much,  but  there  were 
enough  teachers  in  the  high  school  that  they 
were  emphasizing  that.  But  there  were  still  bar¬ 
riers — the  blacks  did  not  go  to  the  same  dances. 

And  there  wasn’t  any  friendship  with  this  young 
man  you’re  talking  about? 

No  there  was  not.  It  was  just  knowing,  work¬ 
ing  with  someone  on  a  project  and  appreciating 
their  skill  and  their  wit  and  so  forth. 

And  a  lot  of  people,  particularly  in  that  era, 
never  even  had  that  exposure. 

That’s  right.  Well,  and  I  probably  should  say 
that  my  mother  was  from  Kentucky,  and  she  had 
the  prejudices  that  you  would  expect.  They  were 
not  virulent;  they  were  genteel,  [laughter]  But  I 
had  absorbed  that  kind  of  attitude,  and  so  being 
exposed  to  people  of  other  color  for  the  first  time, 
it  was  an  eye-opener  to  know  that  they  were 
just  people,  too. 

So  you  said  it  was  a  high  school  in  Seattle? 

A  public  high  school. 

And  was  it  sort  of  a  pilot  project? 


No,  no,  it  just  happened  to  draw  on  these 
neighborhoods. 

So  you  weren’t  going  to  go  back  East  with  your 
sister? 

No,  and  I  got  a  scholarship  to  Scripps. 

Oh,  I  know  what  I  wanted  to  ask  about  high 
school.  Were  there  any  particidar  books  that 
you  read  that  you  woidd  consider  as  sort  of  a 
turning  point  for  you? 

[Long  pause]  I’m  thinking  now.  There  were 
things  we  read  in  the  lit  course.  What  is  the  name 
of  that  fantasy  writer  in  South  America  .  .  . 
Hudson. 

Oh,  who  wrote  Green  Mansions? 

Green  Mansions ,  yes.  It  impressed  me  a  lot 
at  that  time  when  I  read  that. 

Did  you  have  a  leaning  at  all  toward  any  of  the 
sciences?  You  said  in  grade  school  you  liked 
putting  together  those  books. 

I  don’t  think  so.  Although,  the  way  I  got  into 
anthropology  was  through  an  interest  in  archae¬ 
ology.  But  it  was  sort  of  a  romantic  interest  at 
first,  and  I  heard  about  people  who  went  on  field 
schools  in  the  Southwest,  and  things  like  that — 
I  thought  that  sounded  just  great,  [laughter] 

And  do  you  think  this  was  developing  at  all 
during  high  school? 

I  think  it  was  early  college. 

So,  at  this  point  you  really  don’t  have  any  spe¬ 
cific  goals  other  than  to  go  to  college? 

Yes.  It  was  expected  that  I  go  to  college,  and 
then  it  was  expected  that  I  would  marry  and 
have  a  family. 

It  was  also  expected  that  you  would  meet  this 
husband  in  college,  right? 

Yes,  probably.  And  then  you  would  do  civic- 
minded  things,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 
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Now,  tell  me  how  Scripps  came  about,  other 
than  that  you  were  going  to  a  west  coast  col¬ 
lege  so  that  you  didn’t  have  to  take  the  college 
boards. 

Yes. 

So  you  didn’t  have  to  take  college  boards  in 
those  years  ? 

Not  for  Scripps. 

So,  had  you  heard  of  Scripps? 

Yes.  There  were  some  friends  of  my  sister’s 
who  had  gone,  and  there  were  really  only  two 
on  the  west  coast.  There  was  Mills  and  Scripps. 
Scripps  sounded  better  to  me. 

Was  Scripps  a  women’s  college? 

Yes,  a  women’s  college.  And  it  was  quite 
new — I  didn’t  realize  how  new  it  was  when  I 
went.  It  was  only  about  eight  years  old,  I  think, 
when  I  went. 

And  when  you  said  that  there  were  only  two  to 
consider,  you  mean  that  you  weren  t  consider¬ 
ing  any  other  universities? 

I  didn’t.  No.  I  thought  that  if  I  went  to  a  uni¬ 
versity,  I  probably  would  have  gone  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington,  because  a  lot  of  my  friends 
were  going.  But,  as  I  say,  the  sorority  thing  kind 
of  put  me  off. 

So  at  Mills  and  Scripps,  was  part  of  the  appeal 
that  they  were  small  schools? 

Small  schools,  and  they  had  a  good  academic 
standing.  So  that’s  where  I  went. 

And  you  got  a  scholarship,  as  well? 

Yes.  It  was  a  substantial  one.  My  family  was 
having  problems  in  the  Depression.  My  father 
had  real  estate  in  Seattle  and  lost  a  lot. 

Those  were  your  high  school  years,  weren't 
they?  The  Depression? 

Yes. 


Did  your  mother  work  at  that  time? 

No. 

Was  it  totally  out  of  the  question  that  she 
worked,  socially,  or  was  it  just  pure  econom¬ 
ics,  that  any  job  that  was  to  be  had  was  to  be 
had  by  men  in  those  years  ? 

There  was  never  any  thought  that  she  would 
work,  I  don’t  think.  She  had  a  very  sheltered 
Southern  upbringing,  [laughter]  Well,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  she  had  not  gone  to  college.  Her  health 
had  broken  down,  and  she  hadn’t  gone  to  col¬ 
lege,  so  she  was  not  trained  for  .... 

I  was  just  wondering  i  f  the  financial  situation 
in  your  family  had  gotten  to  the  point  where  it 
was  necessary  that  she  work. 

No. 

So  do  you  remember  those  years  as  a  con¬ 
straint? 

No,  no,  we  were  not  in  any  dire  need. 

But,  nevertheless,  you  had  to  find  your  own 
funding.  Was  your  sister  on  scholarship  as  well 
then? 

She  was,  yes. 

You  went  in  1938,  and  the  war  had  not  started 
yet,  but  it’s  in  Europe. 

It’s  brewing. 

Do  you  remember  aspects  about  that? 

I  can  remember,  even  in  1937  when  we  were 
still  in  high  school,  that  it  was  getting  scary  in 
Europe.  And  then  in  1938  and  1939,  it  was  get¬ 
ting  worse. 

Was  the  attitude,  do  you  think,  generally  that 
war  was  inevitable,  or  was  it  something  that 
you  just  tried  not  to  think  about  or  talk  about? 
You  said  you  grew  up  listening  to  these  inter¬ 
esting  conversations,  and  I  am  just  wondering 
if  you  remember  people  talking  about  Hitler, 
or .. .  ? 
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Well  I  don’t  remember  my  parents  talking 
about  it  so  much  as  talking  with  my  peers,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  the  boys  were  concerned.  And  I 
don’t  think  anybody  had  a  guess  about  what 
would  happen  or  whether  we’d  be  involved.  I 
don’t  remember  having  a  strong  .... 

So  were  there  any  particularly  political  con¬ 
versations  in  your  house? 

No,  no. 

What  about  religion?  Did  you  grow  up  in  a  re¬ 
ligious  atmosphere? 

[laughter]  Yes.  My  mother  had  been  brought 
up  Baptist;  my  father  was  a  Presbyterian.  My 
mother  became  a  Presbyterian.  And  in  Seattle 
there  was  a  fundamentalist  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
ter  who  was  quite  famous  all  over  the  country,  I 
guess,  for  his  sermons. 

And  what  was  his  name? 

Matthews.  We  went  to  Sunday  school  there — 
not  all  the  time,  but  most  of  the  time — and  then 
as  we  got  a  little  bit  older,  we  would  be  taken  to 
church,  too.  I  can  remember  sitting  in  church 
and  wondering  when  the  Reverend  Matthews  was 
going  to  have  a  heart  attack  because  he  got  so 
worked  up!  [laughter]  I  wasn’t  very  old  then. 
And  then  also,  I  think  the  expectation  was  that, 
around  the  age  of  twelve  or  so,  you  would  "see 
the  light"  and  get  baptized.  So  I  kind  of  waited 
for  that,  but  nothing  happened,  [laughter]  And  I 
think  finally  my  parents  got  a  little  tired  of  him, 
too — certainly  my  older  sister  did — so  we  finally 
switched  to  another  church  where  the  minister 
was  much  more  sensible.  It  was  a  church  out  by 
the  university.  And  it  turned  out  that  he  was 
good  friend  of  my  future  husband’s  father. 

But  you  didn’t  know  that. 

No,  I  didn’t  discover  that  for  a  long  time.  My 
religious  experience  ....  I  entered  college  with 
that  mind  set  and  had  my  first  biology  course 
and  learned  about  evolution,  and  that  was  the 
end  of  it.  [laughter] 


I’m  agnostic,  I  think. 

And  what  were  your  major  subjects  at  Scripps? 

The  core  curriculum  there  was  humanities 
for  the  first  two  years.  That  took  most  of  your 
time.  I  took  a  writing  course,  and  history  and 
psychology,  and  from  the  man  who  had  taught 
us  biology  as  freshman,  physiological  psychol¬ 
ogy.  And  that  interested  me. 

What  was  the  biggest  surprise  to  you  about  go¬ 
ing  away  and  going  into  an  academic  commu¬ 
nity?  What  was  the  biggest  adjustment  that  you 
think  you  had? 

I  don’t  think  of  it  in  that  way.  I  loved  it.  I 
loved  being  on  my  own,  and  I  loved  the  classes, 
and  I  just  liked  the  whole  thing. 

So  it  met  your  expectations? 

Yes.  Yes.  I  was  also  interested  in  art. 

Were  you  impressed  by  the  teachers,  too?  I’m 
just  trying  to  get  an  idea  o  f  the  transition  from 
high  school  to  college. 

Oh,  very  impressed  by  the  teachers. 

So  you  really  felt  like  here  you  were  going  to  get 
an  education? 

Yes.  And  they  were  good. 

OK,  you  said  you  were  interested  in  art. 

Nathan  Pusey  was  our  freshman  humanities 
teacher.  Nathan  Pusey  became  president  of 
Harvard  for  a  long  time.  This  was  his  first  job. 
[laughter]  lie  was  very  good. 

Anyway,  you  had  asked  me  about  what 
courses  I  took.  I  also  took  art  and  went  on  to 
major  in  art.  But  then,  well,  in  my  junior  year, 
when  it  was  the  first  chance  I  had  to  elect  some¬ 
thing  at  Pomona,  I  took  anthropology,  because 
that  was  when  I  had  that  interest  in  archaeol¬ 
ogy.  It  was  Morris  Opler’s  course,  and  I  loved  it. 
So  that  was  when  I  decided  that’s  what  I  wanted 
to  study. 


So  you  didn’t  pursue  it? 
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And  as  an  introductory  course,  did  it  empha¬ 
size  the  cultural  side  of  things  more? 

Yes. 

When  you  say  you  got  drawn  to  it  because  of 
archaeology,  do  you  think  that  was  from  hear¬ 
ing  about  what  people  were  doing  or  reading 
National  Geographic  or  ..  .? 

I  suppose  the  whole  thing,  and  just  the  idea 
of  different  ways  of  life  and  what  makes  people 
tick — that  all  just  interested  me.  Where  did  we 
come  from?  How  did  we  get  the  way  we  are? 

Had  Pearl  Harbor  happened  at  this  point,  do 
you  remember? 

No,  it  didn’t  happen  until  my  senior  year. 

Until  your  senior  year.  So  you  took  Opler’s  class, 
and  this  was  at  Pomona  now? 


It’s  just  two  blocks. 

But  does  it  expose  you  to  a  wider  range  of  stu¬ 
dents? 

Well,  yes,  except  that  when  you  mix  with 
the  Pomona  students  socially,  they  make  oppor¬ 
tunities.  I  had  already  met  my  husband  [Wendell 
Mordy] . 

Oh  you  had? 

Well,  the  beginning  of  my  junior  year.  He 
was  at  Pomona. 

Were  you  dating  at  the  time? 

Well,  yes,  we  started  dating  pretty  much  right 
after  we  first  met. 

But  he  wasn’t  interested  in  anthropology? 
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No,  he  was  going  for  science,  and  he  was  also 
a  musician.  He  might  have  gone  on  in  music  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  the  war. 

So  he’s  got  a  dual  major,  and  you  are  interested 
in  art  and  anthropology. 

Yes.  He  is  also  the  artist,  [laughter] 

Yes,  there  are  many  paintings  in  this  room 
where  we  are  right  now.  [laughter]  And  also  I 
saw  a  rather  wonderful — what  do  you  call  the 
Japanese  style  of  brush  work ? — in  the  bath¬ 
room,  there’s  that  horse. 

That’s  his,  too. 

So  he  could  have  done  music  instead  of  science? 

Yes,  he  played  the  cello.  But  as  he  said,  his 
father  walked  him  down  the  garden  path  and 
said,  "You  better  take  something  more  practical 
than  music  because  the  war  is  coming,"  and  so 
on. 

Do  you  want  to  talk  about  Pearl  Harbor  and 
the  impact  it  had,  where  you  were?  Were  you 
on  campus? 

I  was  on  campus.  I  was  manning  the  desk  at 
the  dorm,  which  wasn’t  much  of  a  job  because 
there  were  only  fifty  girls  in  the  dorm,  [laugh¬ 
ter]  It  was  Sunday  morning.  I  had  the  radio  on. 
I  can  remember  people  coming  down  the  stairs, 
and  we  all  got  together  and  talked.  Pretty  soon 
Wendell  showed  up. 

Were  you  able  to  call  home,  or  did  you  need  to 
call  home? 

I  don’t  remember  calling  home. 

Because  see,  there  you  are  on  the  west  coast 
and,  of  course,  people  didn’t  really  know  what 
was  going  to  happen  next. 

I  don’t  remember  being  afraid  of  attack,  re¬ 
ally. 

OK.  That  wasn’t  the  issue,  you  just  knew  that 
nothing  woidd  ever  be  the  same,  basically? 


Yes. 

Did  Wendell  end  up  going? 

We  were  both  ready  to  graduate  that  spring. 
He  applied  right  away  to  a  meteorology  training 
course  that  was  going  to  be  starting — one  at 
UCLA  and  one  at  Gal  Tech.  They  needed  me¬ 
teorologists  for  the  air  force,  and  they  were  ex¬ 
cusing  people  from  school  to  do  that.  So  he  went 
to  UCLA  for  the  rest  of  that  year,  and  he  fin¬ 
ished  in  November. 

And  what  did  you  do  right  after? 

I  went  ahead.  Opler  had  encouraged  me  to 
apply  to  graduate  school,  which  I  had  done. 

Now  how  many  classes  did  you  have  from  him? 

I  had  one  the  next  year,  or  maybe  two,  I 
don’t  know.  I  got  to  know  him. 

Well  this  is  a  small  school,  isn’t  it?  So  you  had 
that  opportunity. 

Right.  Two  of  us — a  gal  at  Pomona  and  I — 
both  wanted  to  go  on  to  graduate  school.  I  had 
gotten  to  know  her  in  classes. 

What  kind  of  anthropology  did  you  think  you 
wanted  to  do? 

General.  I  applied  to  Columbia  and  .  .  .  was 
it  Pittsburgh  or  Philadelphia?  I’m  not  sure.  Yale, 
a  couple  of  others.  And  we  both  wound  up  going 
to  Columbia. 

Now  can  we  sort  of  focus  on  the  East?  Those 
are  all  wonderful  schools,  I  am  aware  of  that. 

Yes,  well  I  suppose  Berkeley  would  have  been 
possible. 

You  didn’t  have  an  interest  in  any  particidar 
cultural  group  at  this  point? 

No,  no.  Or  even  a  specialty,  because  I  can 
remember  one  of  the  professors — Jean  Weltfish, 
I  think — asked  us  to  list,  in  order  of  priority, 
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our  interest  in  subfields,  [laughter]  I  couldn’t  do 
it!  I  was  interested  in  everything! 

Was  there  an  emphasis  in  the  program  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  on  the  four  fields  of  anthropology? 

Well,  probably,  but  I  didn’t  really  stay  there 
long  enough  to  find  out. 

So  when  I  am  asking  you  about  what  you  were 
interested  in  in  anthropology,  are  you  distin¬ 
guishing  that  from  archaeology,  for  instance, 
or  physical  anthropology? 

Yes,  that’s  right.  It  was  all  cultural  that  first 
year. 

At  Columbia,  woidd  that  also  entail  linguis¬ 
tics — cultural  linguistics  ? 

I  suppose,  although,  I  didn’t  do  any  of  that 
that  first  year. 

But  you  did  go  to  Columbia,  and  did  they  .  .  .  ? 

Ruth  Benedict,  Ralph  Linton.  They  were 
there,  lecturing  to  me.  [laughter]  It  was  great. 

How  many  people  were  there  in  your  cohort, 
woidd  you  say? 

The  classes  weren’t  very  big. 

Now  coming  from  the  intellectual  atmosphere 
at  Scripps,  Pomona,  and  Opler,  was  there  an 
adjustment  to  Columbia? 

Yes,  I  had  a  hard  time  setting  priorities.  I 
didn’t  really  know  how  to  deal  with  graduate 
school  yet,  and  I  didn’t  really  stay  long  enough 
to  find  out,  [laughter]  because  it  was  in  Novem¬ 
ber  then,  that  Wendell  finished  his  course,  and 
we  just  decided  that  if  he  got  assigned  in  this 
country  we  should  get  married,  and  if  he  didn’t, 
I’d  stay  at  school.  And  he  got  assigned  in  this 
country,  so  I  withdrew  after  about  three  months. 

So  you  were  there  a  very  short  time.  Were  you 
impressed  with  the  quality  of  these  people  you’ve 
mentioned:  Ruth  Benedict  and  Ralph  Linton? 
Do  you  feel  like  they  were  living  up  to  their  repu¬ 
tations  as  lecturers? 


Oh  yes.  I  will  never  forget  Ruth  Benedict. 
She  would  lecture.  She  would  look  out  the  win¬ 
dow  at  the  trees  or  whatever — you  can  see  her 
mind  going — and  she  would  get  in  the  middle  of 
a  sentence,  and  then  she  woidd  veer  off.  Always 
so  insightful.  I  just  remembered  loving  her  lec¬ 
tures. 

You  don ’t  by  any  chance  have  any  of  those  lec¬ 
ture  notes,  do  you? 

I  doubt  it. 

And  then,  of  course,  Ralph  Linton  .... 

He  would  take  us  to  the  local  pub  for  beer 
after  evening  class,  [laughter] 

Now  Linton  had  a  very  distinct  sociological 
bent,  didn’t  he,  in  his  work? 

Yes,  and  I  think  probably  it  may  have  been 
through  him  that  I  got  interested  in  Lloyd 
Warner’s  work  while  I  was  there.  Lloyd  Warner 
had  a  definite  sociological  bent.  lie  had  done 
work  in  Australia,  and  then  he  came  back  and 
he  did  community  studies.  lie  was  one  of  the 
first  to  do  community  studies. 

In  an  urban  setting? 

In  an  urban  setting,  yes.  And  he  was  work¬ 
ing  out  of  Chicago. 

OK,  because  I  know  you  eventually  get  there, 
but  not  yet.  [laughter]  So,  in  November,  Wendell 
gets  done,  and  he  gets  assigned. 

He  got  assigned  in  California. 

And  you  get  married. 

I  had  gone  back  for  Thanksgiving  just  in  case. 
Riding  the  rails,  of  course,  [laughter]  You'd  never 
fly  in  those  days. 

No.  And  what  year  was  that? 

Nineteen  forty-two. 

So  we  were  in  the  war  with  rationing  and  the 
whole  thing. 
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We  are  in  the  war,  yes. 

Do  you  remember  a  lot  of  troops  when  you  went 
across  the  country  P  I  guess  people  were  where 
they  were  going  to  be,  but .... 

There  were  some,  but  I  don’t  remember  on 
that  particular  train. 

That  was  a  long  trip,  though,  wasn’t  it? 

Yes,  and  you  sat  up.  They  had  dining  cars. 

So  you  could  eat  in  the  dining  car? 

Yes. 

Did  you  talk  to  anybody  on  the  train? 

Oh  yes.  There  were  people  on  the  train  al¬ 
ways.  A  lot  of  young  people  moving  back  and 
forth. 

So  you  did  not  hesitate  to  make  that  decision — 
to  leave  Columbia  to  get  married? 

Not  really. 

And  where  did  you  live  in  California? 

Oh,  I  forget  the  name  of  the  base,  but  we 
went  to  San  Rafael  first. 

First,  where  were  you  married?  Were  you  mar¬ 
ried  in  California? 

We  married  in  California.  His  father  was  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  and  we  were  married  in 
his  church  on  two  days  notice,  [laughter] 

Did  your  folks  come  down? 

My  family  was  living  in  San  Merino. 

How  about  your  sister? 

She  came.  Where  was  she?  She  was  an  air 
traffic  controller  in  Santa  Barbara  during  the  war, 
so  she  may  have  come  down  for  that.  Yes.  I  mean 
I  know  she  came,  but  I  don’t  remember  where 
she  came  from.  And  my  brother  was  there.  He 
was  at  Cal  Tech.  And  a  few  of  our  friends.  Some 


of  them  had  scattered  already,  but  there  were  a 
few. 

We  were  a  few  weeks  in  San  Rafael,  then  we 
were  sent  to  Fresno — we  were  there  about  six 
weeks.  No,  we  were  sent  to  the  desert,  Twenty- 
Nine  Palms  for  a  few  weeks  first,  and  then  to 
Fresno. 

This  is  sort  o  f  an  aside,  but  were  you  aware  of 
the  Japanese  internments  during  World  War  II 
at  that  time? 

Yes,  because  of  Opler.  He  was  very  clued  in 
and  quite  upset  about  it.  Then  later  I  knew  some 
of  the  anthropologists  who  worked  in  the  .... 

So,  you  were  in  San  Rafael  for  a  few  weeks, 
then  you  went  to  Twenty-Nine  Palms. 

These  were  air  bases  where  he  was  the 
weather  officer,  and  they  were  just  moving  him 
around  until  they  got  ready  to  ship  them  out. 
And,  finally,  he  was  sent  to  Connecticut,  and  I 
followed  him  there,  and  he  was  shipped  out  from 
there. 

And  then  what  did  you  do  ? 

Then  he  was  gone  for  two  years,  but  of 
course,  I  didn’t  know  how  long  it  would  be.  Well, 
I  decided  to  go  back  to  Chicago  and  get  a  job 
with  Lloyd  Warner.  It  was  June. 

And  when  you  say  get  a  job,  you  are  not  talking 
about  going  back  to  school.  Did  you  need  a  job? 

Well,  I  thought  I  wanted  to  get  ...  I  didn’t 
know  what  I  wanted,  and  I  didn’t  know  how  long 
I  was  going  to  be. 

Did  you  know  anybody  in  Chicago  ? 

Yes,  I  had  a  very  good  friend  who  was  there, 
and  I  went  and  stayed  in  the  dorm,  and  then  we 
got  an  apartment  with  a  couple  of  other  gals. 

So  did  you  get  a  job  with  Warner? 

Yes!  [laughter] 

How  did  that  work?  Did  you  just  walk  in? 
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Well,  I  don’t  really  remember;  I  must  have 
just  walked  in.  I  had  two  different  jobs.  The  first 
one  was  the  study  with  some  Indian  groups,  In¬ 
dian  education. 

"Indian  education  project"  and  “the  human  re¬ 
lations  in  industry  project"  [reading from  vita]. 

Yes,  well  that  was  the  second.  They  were 
separate,  so  I  first  worked  on  the  Indian  one, 
and  then  with  Burleigh  Gardner  on  the  second 
one.  They  were  both  overseen  by  Lloyd  Warner. 

And  when  you  say  you  worked  there,  what  were 
you  doing? 

I  was  one  of  those  researchers.  Now  there 
were  people  like  Clyde  Kluckhohn  and  Dorothea 
Leighton  and  some  others  who  had  been  out  in 
the  field  and  were  working  their  material  up. 

So  you  met  all  these  people? 

Yes,  I  was  part  of  the  staff,  [laughter]  They 
didn’t  know  quite  what  to  do  with  me,  I  don’t 
think,  but  somebody  had  collected  some 
children’s  drawings,  so  they  said,  "Here,  see  what 
you  can  do  with  these."  So  I  played  around  with 
those. 

Now  I  have  a  few  questions  about  that  project, 
because  it  is  really  interesting.  The  title  says 
"Southwest  Indian  Communities."  Now,  were 
these  urban  Indians? 

No,  no,  they  were  reservation  Indians. 

So  somebody  had  collected  these  drawings  from 
reservation  communities  ? 

Schools. 

And  they  gave  them  to  you,  and  then  you  ana¬ 
lyzed  them.  Did  you  do  this  with  other  people, 
or  did  you  have  to  structure  how  these  things 
were  going  to  be  looked  at? 

No,  I  worked  with  another  woman,  but  I  was 
given  a  lot  of  leeway.  I  probably  didn’t  do  very 
well,  [laughter]  I  don’t  know. 


Do  you  remember  what  the  conclusion  was? 

Well,  I  think  that  a  couple  of  people  wanted 
a  more,  sort  of  a  psychological  analysis.  I  re¬ 
member  reading  a  lot  of  stuff  in  the  library,  and 
I  couldn’t  get  any  agreement.  I  mean,  I  didn’t 
have  the  background  to  do  it,  so  I  was  looking 
for  somebody  who  did.  Everybody  I  read  had  a 
different  idea,  and  I  sort  of  gave  up  on  that.  I 
mean,  I  talked  to  them,  you  know,  you  went  to 
the  staff  meetings  and  you  ....  So  I  think  that 
was  sort  of  given  up  on.  So  then  I  did  a  sort  of 
simple  acculturation  study  on  them. 

When  I  saw  the  title  of  the  paper  I  thought,  "Oh, 
that’s  where  this  interest  in  Indians  starts, "  but 
I  don’t  know  that.  Is  that  right?  Up  to  this  point, 
I  know  there’s  this  atmosphere  of  war  time,  and 
I  know  you  are  waiting  to  hear  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  Wendell  and  the  rest  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ...  . 

Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  about  a  summer  I 
spent  at  Mesa  Verde.  That  was  during  college. 

At  Scripps,  you  mean? 

Yes.  Between  my  junior  and  senior  years,  I 
decided  that  I  would  like  to  do  something,  try  to 
get  somewhere,  in  the  Southwest.  So  a  friend 
and  I  .  . . . 

It  has  that  lure,  doesn’t  it?  The  Southwest,  I 
mean,  really  was  "Indian  country. " 

Yes.  Indian  country.  Well  actually,  I  had 
planned  to  go  earlier  during  Easter  vacation — 
we  had  it  all  set  up.  We  were  going  to  go  to  the 
Hopi  rain  dances,  and  something  happened.  I 
forget  what,  but  we  couldn’t  go. 

And  when  you  say,  "we, "  who  was  going  to  go  ? 

This  was  a  couple  of  friends. 

So  it  wasn’t  a  school  thing  itself? 

No.  I  was  the  only  one  at  Scripps  who  was 
interested  in  anthropology,  [laughter] 
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Well,  no  wonder  you  got  to  know  Opler.  [laugh¬ 
ter] 

So  anyway,  I  went  and  worked  there  as  wait¬ 
ress  for  the  summer. 

Oh,  for  the  park  service? 

Yes,  and  it  was  a  very  little  operation  in  those 
days.  There  was  a  little  inn,  there  were  six  rang¬ 
ers,  and  there  were  six  waitresses,  [laughter]  And 
everybody  was  a  lot  of  fun,  and  we  just  had  a 
ball.' 

So  this  would  also  be  during  the  time  where 
you  were  really  interested  in  archaeology. 

Yes  I  was,  and  they  were  doing  some  archae¬ 
ology  around,  and  Emil  Haury  was  their  digger. 
I  met  him.  I  just  had  an  interesting  summer  and 
did  some  traveling  around  the  Southwest,  too. 
On  our  days  off,  we  went  with  the  nurse  who 
had  a  car,  and  she  would  take  us  to  Canyon  de 
Chelly  or  Chaco  Canyon.  We  had  the  rangers 
with  us  to  tell  us  all  about  it.  [laughter] 

So,  after  that  summer,  were  you  still  interested 
in  doing  archaeology,  per  se,  or  not? 

No,  I  had  already  had  an  anthropology 
course. 

So,  you  didn’t  think  you  were  interested  in  ar¬ 
chaeology?  You’re  interested  in  looking  at  it,  but 
you  are  not  in  pursuing  it,  is  that  it? 

I  wasn’t  sure,  you  know.  I  wasn’t  sure,  I  still 
am  interested  in  prehistory.  And  the  beauty  of 
the  discipline  is  that  you  get  to  think  about  all 
that  stuff. 

I’m  just  trying  to  get  an  idea  of  what  you  pic¬ 
tured  yourself  doing. 

I  don’t  know.  I  can’t  remember  what  I  imag¬ 
ined. 

Do  you  remember  feeling  at  all  constrained,  at 
this  point,  about  being  a  woman?  Now  I’m  not 
talking  about  the  realities  of  marriage  and 
motherhood,  I’m  talking  more,  maybe,  about  the 


psychology  of  Ruth  Benedict  being  the  only 
woman  you  had  seen  doing  that,  and  maybe 
that  there  were  some  barriers  there  that  we  don’t 
understand  now? 

No,  I  don’t  think  I  did.  There  were  more  than 
Ruth.  There  were,  at  Columbia,  four.  There  was 
Jean  Weltfish,  there  was  somebody  Smith,  who 
had  done  work  in  the  Northwest,  and  then  there 
was  another  very  well-known  name  who  I  was 
going  to  work  for — I  had  it  all  lined  up  to  do 
some  work  for  her,  because  I  was  on  scholar¬ 
ship  and  needing  to  earn  money,  too. 

So  actually  at  this  time,  this  field  looks  quite 
open? 

Yes.  And  I  met  Margaret  Mead  there.  She  had 
been  to  England  and  came  back  and  talked 
about  ...  no  that  was  later.  She  came  back  to 
Chicago,  you  know,  later.  But  I  met  her  in  New 
York,  too. 

OK,  now  we’ll  get  back  to  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  You  were  working  with  the  Indian  edu¬ 
cation  project,  and  then  tell  me  about  the  hu¬ 
man  relations  in  industry.  Are  these  separate 
research  projects  that  you  just .  .  .? 

Yes.  That  was  one.  It  was  an  ongoing  project, 
and  they  were  funded  by  some  corporations,  I 
think.  And  either  they  wanted  somebody  or  I 
had  the  idea,  I  can’t  remember,  to  interview 
people  in  unions,  because  I  think  they  were 
mostly  working  in  the  factories,  and  they  wanted 
more  of  the  union  point  of  view  outside  of  the 
factory. 

I  think  this  was  my  idea,  because  one  of  my 
roommates  was  studying  law,  and  she  knew  a 
labor  lawyer  for  the  packinghouse  workers.  I 
think  he  must  have  come  to  the  house  or  some¬ 
thing,  and  he  was  sort  of  interested  in  the  idea. 
So  first  we  set  it  up  for  me  to  get  a  bottling  job  at 
a  Libby  plant. 

Oh,  going  undercover. 

Undercover,  [laughter]  In  the  packinghouse 
district.  So,  I  would  get  on  a  street  car  in  the 
dark  and  go  over  there.  I  think  I  said  I  was  a 
student,  and  I  wanted  some  part-time  work  that 
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I  could  get  done  with  in  the  morning  and  so  forth. 
So  I  went  and  started  early  and  stayed  for  half  a 
day,  and  they  put  me  on  a  potato-peeling  line, 
[laughter]  I  learned  a  lot  in  a  week  before  I  was 
fired! 

You  were  fired? 

I  think  you  weren’t  supposed  to  talk.  The 
top  management  had  approved  this,  but  there 
was  no  communication  down,  so  nobody  knew 
who  I  was,  why  I  was  there.  And  they  were  try¬ 
ing  to  organize  the  plant  at  the  time,  so  I  was 
obviously  an  organizer,  because  I  talked!  Out  of 
the  corner  of  my  mouth.  There  was  no  point  in 
being  there  if  I  didn’t  talk,  so  I  had  to  talk  a  little 
bit  to  the  ladies  who  were  next  to  me.  So  that 
lasted  a  week. 

What  did  you  learn  in  that  week,  besides  how 
to  peel  potatoes?  Do  you  remember  what  you 
had  concluded  or  what  direction  you  woidd 
have  moved  in  if  you  had  been  able  to  stay? 

I  learned  that  the  group  of  women  who  were 
there — the  older  ones,  the  ones  who  had  been 
there  longer — could  control  what  they  earned 
by  being  at  the  head  of  the  line  and  grabbing  the 
biggest  potatoes,  because  they’d  pour  them  out 
of  a  bucket  down  a  chute,  and  you  grab  some  as 
they  came  by. 

To  peel? 

To  peel.  And  you  got  paid  by  the  bucket.  The 
bigger  your  potatoes,  the  faster  you  fill  your 
bucket. 

And  was  there  some  sort  of  unspoken  hierar¬ 
chy  where  if  you  were  a  newcomer  .  .  .? 

Yes,  you  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  line,  so 
you  got  what  was  left,  [laughter] 

But  the  union  they  were  trying  to  organize  .  .  .  ? 

I  can’t  remember  now,  and  I  don’t  think  I 
still  have  the  stuff  I  wrote  up  from  that,  but  there 
were  dissatisfactions  expressed,  and  there  could 
have  been  a  lot  to  follow-up  on  it  if  I  had  stayed. 


Were  you  politicized  at  all  at  this  point  by  that 
experience? 

Well,  yes,  I  began  to  be,  because  then  we 
talked  to  the  labor  lawyer  again  and  decided  that 
I  should  just  go  to  the  union  hall,  and  he  set  me 
up  with  the  leadership.  Then  I  could  find  people 
to  talk  to.  I  talked  to  shop  stewards,  and  I’d  go 
to  their  homes.  Then  I  went  to  the  union  meet¬ 
ings  and  watched  the  ins  and  outs,  and  then  there 
were  grievance  hearings  going  on,  and  they  took 
me  to  those  and  that  radicalized  me. 

I  don’t  think  there  are  very  many  people  that 
had  seen  that  who  weren’t  living  that  life  and 
seeing  something  like  that  firsthand. 

The  people,  you  know,  with  pickle  burns  on 
their  hands,  and  all  kinds  of  things  had  happened 
to  them. 

What  are  pickle  burns? 

Well,  in  processing  some  of  the  meat,  they 
didn’t  give  them  protective  clothing. 

Oh,  I  see  from  the  chemicals. 

Yes,  from  the  chemicals,  or  the  brine  or 
whatever  they  used — vinegar,  I  don’t  know.  And 
other  times,  then,  the  complete  lack  of  empa¬ 
thy  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  were  listening 
to  this. 

So,  I  guess  you  could  conclude  the  reason  why 
the  union  was  needed. 

Yes,  so  I  went  on  the  picket  lines  and  passed 
out  brochures  and  stuff  like  that. 

Did  you?  This  was  actually  in  Chicago? 

Yes.  But  I  was  still  writing  it  all  up. 

Was  there  any  thought  on  your  part  or  on  the 
people  that  you  were  working  with,  at  Chicago, 
at  the  university,  that  you  had  to  limit  your  po¬ 
litical  activism  if  you  were  going  to  be  study¬ 
ing  this? 
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Well,  I  wasn’t  really  being  politically  active, 
I  was  really  just  observing.  I  mean,  being  with  a 
group  of  people  passing  out  brochures,  that’s 
hardly  politically  active.  It  is  just  part  of  being 
there. 

So  that  wasn’t  "stepping  over  the  line?" 

I  guess  it  wasn’t  considered  to  be. 

What  I’m  driving  at  is  this  idea  that,  in  those 
years,  I  think,  there  was  still  the  notion  that  an 
anthropologist  is  this  objective  observer  that 
somehow  remained  removed  from  everything 
they’re  observing. 

Well  they  were  going  to  have  to  be  a  partici¬ 
pant.  A  participant  observer. 

Yes,  and  you  read  it  in  methodology  books  and 
your  eyes  sort  of  skip  over  it  because  everybody 
intuitively  understands  what  that  is,  but  it  is 
never  really  explicit  to  what  extent  everyone 
finds  that  line  for  themselves.  But  to  me,  that’s 
the  tightrope  in  every  field  exercise,  finding  that. 

Yes. 

So  as  part  of  being  a  participant  to  observe, 
you  could  hand  out  leaflets  and  walk  on  picket 
lines,  and  that  was  OK? 

Otherwise  I  couldn’t  have  gone. 

And  did  most  of  the  people  you  were  talking  to 
know  what  you  were  doing  ? 

The  ones  in  the  union  knew  that  I  was  doing 
a  study. 

Yes,  but  the  people  you  were  talking  to  ? 

Well,  I  didn’t  really  talk  to  the  people  I 
handed  out  to.  It  was  just  other  workers  that 
came  out  of  the  plant  or  something  like  that. 

So  you  would  just  be  there  because  you  were 
interviewing  some  particular  people. 

Yes. 


How  long  did  you  do  that? 

Oh,  some  number  of  months,  I  don’t  remem¬ 
ber. 

Did  you  like  it?  Did  you  like  doing  fieldwork? 
Yes,  I  did. 

Was  it  a  surprise  to  you  how  much  you  liked 
it? 

Well,  I  don’t  know.  You  just  sort  of  grow  into 
it,  I  think. 

Well,  do  you  remember  the  first  time  you  did  a 
"formal  inter-view"?  Whs  that  hard? 

Well,  they  were  very  unstructured.  You’d 
drop  a  lead  or  a  suggestion,  or  you'd  just  try  to 
get  them  to  talk  about  the  whole  situation  and 
let  it  go  where  it  wants  to  and  then  try  to  re¬ 
member  what  they  said,  because  we  weren’t  tak¬ 
ing  any  notes.  We’d  go  right  home  and  write  it 
up  and  try  to  recall  as  much  as  possible. 

Did  you  have  a  car? 

No. 

Because  I  always  though  t  you  could  race  to  the 
car  and  write  it  down  so  you  wouldn’t  forget 
what  was  said.  Boy,  that  must  have  been  hard. 

You  got  better  at  it,  and  you  could  remem¬ 
ber  more  and  more. 

But  it  wasn’t  the  kind  of  field  situation  where 
you’re  trying  to  get  people  used  to  the  fact  that 
you’re  even  there? 

No. 

And  presumably  they  wanted  to  air  these  griev¬ 
ances. 

Yes,  I  never  had  any  problem  getting  people 
to  talk. 

Were  you  working  with  another  person,  like  in 
a  pair,  or  were  you  on  your  own? 
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Yes. 

Were  you  nervous  about  your  personal  safety? 

No,  no.  I  went  into  the  homes,  and  in  those 
days  they  could  be  pretty  rundown  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  but  you  weren’t  afraid  like  you  are  now. 

So  it’s  not  the  same  atmosphere  we  have  now. 

No. 

So  you  did  that  for  a  couple  of  months? 

Well,  several. 

And  then  the  paper  that  you  wrote  came  out 
about  the  social  organization  of  a  union  local? 

Yes. 

And  what  union  local  was  that? 

It  was  the  packinghouse. 

Packinghouse,  that’s  right.  And  did  they  end  up 
organizing  ? 

I  think  they  did.  Of  course,  packinghouses 
are  gone — although  I  think  the  packing  indus¬ 
try  is  still  pretty  bad,  from  what  I  hear. 

So,  what  happened?  You  were  in  Chicago  for 
one  year  as  a  research  assistant. 

A  little  over,  I  think. 

And  those  are  the  two  projects  you  worked  on? 
Yes. 

So,  why  did  you  leave? 

Well  I  got  to  know  some  union  leadership 
through  that,  and  I  was  offered  a  job  at  the  United 
Electrical  Workers  in  the  office,  because  they 
were  beginning  to  work  on  the  political  action 
committees.  I  think  that  was  the  beginning  of 
the  PAGs  [political  action  committees].  I  don’t 
really  remember  what  I  did  there,  but  I  worked 
there  for  two  or  three  months,  and  then  I  met 
the  United  Office  of  Professional  Workers  presi¬ 


dent  who  came  from  New  York.  lie  was  looking 
for  help  in  the  national  office.  I  thought,  oh,  I’ll 
go  to  New  York  again,  [laughter]  And  there  I’ll 
be  when  Wendell  comes  home.  I  was  still  feeling 
very,  you  know,  kind  of  not  wanting  to  settle.  I 
had  been  studying  along  with  doing  these  two 
research  jobs,  and  Lloyd  Warner  had  tried  to 
talk  me  into  getting  a  master’s,  but  I  just  felt  too 
unsettled  to  commit  myself.  It  was  ridiculous. 
Now  I  wish  I  had,  because  that  would  have  made 
a  difference.  So  this  sounded  kind  of  glamorous, 
and  then  also  I  would  be  in  New  York,  and  my 
friend,  at  the  same  time,  was  hit  for  a  job  with 
the  State,  County,  and  Municipal  Workers  in 
their  national  office.  They  were  sort  of  secre¬ 
tarial — not  secretarial  really,  but  kind  of  ...  . 

Administrative  ? 

Yes,  kind  of  sub-administrative  kind  of  stuff. 
And  so  we  both  went  off  to  New  York,  got  an 
apartment  together,  and  did  that  for  a  few 
months. 

Now  at  this  point,  is  this  at  least  compatible 
with  the  political  agenda  that  you  have?  Are 
you  doing  this  partly  because  it’s  furthering  the 
interest  of  the  unions? 

Well  partly.  As  I  said,  I  became  radicalized.  I 
was  interested,  and  I  thought  it  was  worthwhile. 

And  besides  the  workers'  rights,  were  there  race 
issues  that  they  were  dealing  with  in  particu¬ 
lar  unions? 

Not  in  the  one  I  was  in. 

That  just  wasn’t  an  issue.  So  you  went  to  New 
York. 

And  a  few  months  later,  Wendell  came  home, 
so  then  I  left. 

We  were  just  chatting  about  your  first  develop¬ 
ment  of  some  political  ideas  that  were  a  little 
alien  to  the  way  you  had  been  raised,  I  think. 

Yes,  my  parents  were  very  conservative,  and 
when  my  sister  went  off  to  college  and  came 
back  it  was  during  the  radical  years  at  Vassar. 
She  didn’t  really  become  involved,  but  she  was 
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much  affected  by  it,  and  I  remember  on  a  sum¬ 
mer  trip  she  tried  to  talk  to  our  father  about  her 
new  ideas  and  met  with  ....  [laughter] 

Now  when  yon  say  the  radical  years  at  Vassar, 
I'm  not  familiar  with  that. 

I  think  there  were  girls  there  who  were  ...  I 
don’t  remember  now  what  they  did,  but  I  think 
there  was  some  activity  of  some  kind — demon¬ 
strations.  And  while  my  sister  wasn’t  involved 
in  that,  she  was  affected  by  them  and  some  of 
her  friends,  I  think,  were.  She  came  home  and 
raised  these  ideas  with  my  father,  and  he  didn’t 
like  that  at  all.  So  I  remember  there  were  no 
further  political  discussions  after  that,  [laugh¬ 
ter]  But  it  was  a  first  kind  of  an  eye  opener  to 
me  that  there  were  differences. 

Well,  I  was  going  to  ask  if  you  were  in  commu¬ 
nication  with  your  own  parents  during  this 
time  when  you  were  working  undercover,  so  to 
speak,  having  these  experiences  interviewing 
union  people — if  they  were  wondering  what  in 
the  world  you  were  doing  ? 

Well  they  were  in  California,  and  I  was  in 
Chicago.  I  think  I  mentioned  it  but  played  it 
down,  because  they  probably  would  have  wor¬ 
ried. 

OK,  so  now  you’ve  taken  a  job  for  a  couple  of 
months  in  New  York,  but  of  course  when  you 
took  the  job  you  didn’t  know  it  would  be 
months — or  did  you? 

No,  I  didn’t. 

So  you  still  were  very  much  in  limbo? 

Yes. 

And  then  what  were  the  circumstances  that 
Wendell  was  sent  back? 

Oh,  he  had  been  running  a  mobile  weather 
station  following  Patton’s  army,  and  they  wanted 
to  develop  the  same  sort  of  program  for  the  Ori¬ 
ent,  not  knowing  when  the  war  would  be  over 
there.  So  they  were  bringing  a  few  people  home 
to  go  to  headquarters  to  write  up  what  they  had 
done  and  what  they  thought  ought  to  be  done, 


so  he  was  sent  home  on  that,  and  he  hit  Paris 
on  VE-Day.  He’d  been  in  Germany. 

So,  he  got  home  then,  a  week  or  two  later, 
and  we  did  go  to  headquarters  in  Ashland,  North 
Carolina.  I  believe  that  was  where  the  weather 
service  headquarters  were.  lie  did  his  report,  and 
then  he  was  supposed  to  go  over  to  the  Pacific 
with  the  new  program,  and  that  was  when  the 
bomb  got  dropped.  We  were  there  when  the  war 
was  over. 

But  he  hadn’t  gone? 

Pie  hadn’t  gone.  So,  actually  one  reason  he 
had  wanted  to  sign  up  for  this  was  because  it 
had  gotten  him  home  sooner,  [laughter]  Who 
knew  what  would  happen?  He  lucked  out  on  that 
one. 

Right.  Was  that  a  complete  shock  to  the  com- 
munity  that  you  were  living  in  the  age  of  the 
atom  bomb? 

It  was,  except  that  it  wasn’t  really  to  him 
because — and  this  is  a  funny  story — in  Chicago, 
the  apartment  we  lived  in  was  right  across  the 
street  from  the  headquarter  office  where  they 
were  building  the  atom  bomb,  [laughter]  We  were 
on  the  second  floor,  and  we  looked  right  down 
on  the  entrance.  There  was  always  a  guard,  and 
the  guard  was  changed  around  the  clock.  And 
we  also  were  acquainted  with  a  couple  of  kids 
from  Cal  Tech  who  were  working  there  and 
couldn’t  say  what  they  were  doing.  My  husband, 
having  studied  physics,  when  I  told  him  about 
this  when  he  got  back,  he  kind  of  guessed  what 
that  was.  So  he  wasn’t  really  surprised  when  the 
bomb  dropped. 

But,  in  general,  it  was  a  well-kept  secret.  It  is 
not  like  in  today’s  atmosphere  of  leaked  every¬ 
thing  ? 

No,  no  it  wasn’t.  It  was  only  the  people  who 
happened  to  know  that  it  was  possible  and  might 
be  going  on. 

Right.  And  even  though  you  knew  it  had  ended 
the  war,  I’ve  talked  to  some  others  who  have 
said  that  no  one  really  had  an  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  damage. 
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No,  that’s  right.  No,  you  didn’t  know  until 
later. 

They  just  knew  it  was  a  big  bomb. 

Yes,  and  that  it  made  them  surrender. 

Right,  but  you  knew  that  now  the  war  was  over. 
And  so  now  what  happened? 

[laughter]  Oh,  Wendell  decided  to  go  back 
to  graduate  school,  because  he  had  been  given 
his  bachelor’s  because  he  had  gone  through  the 
meteorology  training.  If  he  had  already  had  his 
bachelor’s  he  would  have  gotten  a  master’s  out 
of  that,  but  since  he  didn’t  have,  they  gave  him 
his  bachelor’s  and  that  was  it,  so  he  decided  to 
go  back  to  graduate  school. 

Even  though  he  was  almost  done.  He  was  re¬ 
ally  close  to  graduation  when  that  happened, 
wasn’t  he? 

Yes. 

OK,  so  he  goes  back  to  graduate  school  where? 
In  Berkeley. 

So  this  is  from  Ashland. 

Yes,  Ashland. 

How  long  were  you  in  Ashland? 

Oh,  a  few  weeks,  I  think.  Just  for  him  to  make 
his  report,  and  then  he  was  going  to  get  checked 
out. 

I  was  going  to  ask  you  how  living  in  the  South 
was,  but  I  guess  you  don’t  know. 

No,  not  really,  [laughter]  It  was  restricted 
socializing.  We  just  saw  other  people  who  were 
in  the  same  circumstance  and  didn’t  have  any 
time  for  anything  else. 

When  he  goes  back  to  Berkeley  is  when  you  were 
in  the  public  school  day  care.  You  were  a  teacher 
there  for  a  year? 


Now,  tell  me  about  that.  Do  you  have  any  ideas, 
since  he  is  going  back  to  Berkeley  and  going  to 
graduate  school,  of  going  yourself? 

Yes,  but  we  couldn’t.  I  had  to  work.  We 
needed  some  money.  We  didn’t  have  any  money, 
[laughter] 

So  how  did  you  end  up  teaching  there? 

Well,  I  looked  around  for  a  job.  Actually,  we 
met  a  couple  and  hit  it  off,  and  the  gal  was  look¬ 
ing  for  a  job,  too,  and  she  found  this  and  said, 
"Why  don’t  you  try,  too?" 

Right,  so  it  was  a  network  that  got  you  in. 

Yes. 

Did  you  like  doing  that,  or  were  you  just  liter¬ 
ally  working? 

Not  too  much.  I  didn’t  feel  that  that  was  my 
niche. 

I  think  that  is  a  very  polite  way  of  putting  it. 
[laughter]  And  you  were  only  there  a  year. 

And  then  I  got  a  job  at  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany,  training  to  be  a  service  representative.  Oh, 
that  was  because  I  had  gotten  pregnant,  and  I 
couldn’t  stand  the  smell  of  the  food  in  the  day 
care,  [laughter]  It  was  just  something,  a  sit-down 
job,  and  I  thought,  "Well,  that  will  be  fine  for  a 
little  while."  Because  Wendell  wasn’t  sure  if  he 
wanted  to  stay  another  semester,  I  mean  another 
year,  especially  since  I  had  gotten  pregnant.  But 
I  lost  the  first  one,  so  he  went  on  a  little  longer, 
and  I  stayed  with  the  telephone  company.  Then 
he  decided  he  wanted  ...  he  said,  "I  don’t  know 
if  I  can  support  a  family."  [laughter] 

I  got  pregnant  again,  and  he  said,  "I  think  I’ll 
see  if  I  can  get  a  job  as  a  meteorologist  with  the 
airline."  And  that  was  easy.  So  we  moved  over 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Bay,  and  I  stayed  with 
the  telephone  company  for  a  little  while.  I  think 
United  was  the  first  airline,  and  then  he  said, 
"Maybe  if  I  get  a  job  with  Pan  Am,  we  can  go  to 
Honolulu  for  a  year."  [laughter]  And  so  that’s 
what  we  did. 


Yes. 
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Now  other  than  it  sounding  wonderful  and 
tropical,  was  there  any  particular  reason  that 
he  wanted  to  go  to  Honolulu? 

I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  really  know.  Well,  we 
were  going  to  have  a  baby,  and  we  just  thought 
that  sounded  nice.  Better  than  where  we  were 
in  Burlingame  or  whatever. 

What  was  the  post-war  atmosphere  like  in  Ber¬ 
keley?  Was  it  kind  of  chaotic,  were  there  a  lot 
of  returning  GIs? 

Well,  I  don’t  remember  that  so  much,  but 
then  we  didn’t  have  much  campus  life.  My 
brother  came  to  go  to  school,  and  he’d  just  been 
married.  We  met  this  other  couple  that  we  hit  it 
off  with,  and  another  old  friend  of  Wendell’s  came 
back  to  go  to  school. 

And  he  got  the  GI  Bill,  didn’t  he? 

I  think  so.  Yes,  he  must  have.  So  we  had  this 
sort  of  limited  but  fun  social  life.  I  worked  in  the 
day,  so  we  didn’t  have  that  much  contact. 

But  now  you’ve  moved  across  the  Bay,  and 
Wendell  must  have  gotten  the  job. 

He  got  the  job  with  Pan  Am. 

And  you’re  still  pregnant — you  haven’t  had  this 
child  yet? 

No,  no.  I  was  five  months  pregnant  when  we 
went  to  Honolulu.  We  thought  it  would  be  nice 
for  a  year  or  two.  [laughter]  He  wasn’t  really  sure 
what  he  wanted  to  do,  you  know.  He  wasn’t  to¬ 
tally  committed  enough  to  physics  and  meteo¬ 
rology  that  he  was  absolutely  sure  that’s  what 
he  wanted  to  keep  on  with,  and  so  he  thought, 
well,  he’d  work  for  a  couple  of  years  and  see. 

But  a  couple  of  years — you  were  there  nine 
years? 

Yes.  [laughter]  Almost  ten.  It  was  very  nice. 
We  had  a  good  time,  and  it  was  good. 

And  your  second  daughter  was  born  there? 

Yes,  my  second  daughter  was  born  there. 


So  they  were  both  born  in  Hawaii? 

Yes. 

Did  you  have  to  disclose  to  the  airlines  that  you 
were  pregnant  when  you  got  on  the  plane  at 
that  point? 

Well,  I  don’t  remember,  and  I  didn’t  show 
much  at  that  point. 

And  your  parents  are  still  just  fine  with  you 
doing  all  of  this,  going  every  which  way? 

I  don’t  remember  really  consulting  them, 
[laughter]  I  think  we  were  both  just  as  happy  to 
get  away  a  little  bit.  The  parents  were  living  in 
the  adjacent  communities  at  that  point. 

Oh  I  see.  And  in  Hawaii,  you  took  some  gradu¬ 
ate  classes  while  you  were  there? 

Yes.  As  soon  as  I  had  the  baby  I  started  tak¬ 
ing  some  courses. 

And  were  they  courses  in  anthropology? 

There  were  three  people  in  the  department. 
It  was  great,  because  we  got  to  know  them  all 
too. 

Whs  Peter  Buck  part  of  that? 

No,  no,  he  was  at  the  museum.  No,  it  was 
Saul  Riesenberg  and  Catherine  Luomala  and  .  .  . 
I  know  him  very,  very  well.  He’s  the  one  who 
was  a  little  sexist.  "Why  are  you  doing  this?" 
Leonard  Mason. 

But  were  you  seriously  discouraged  by  that  kind 
of  attitude? 

No,  I  just  thought,  "Too  bad  for  him." 

And  what  kind  of  orientation  are  you  getting 
from  these  people  in  anthropology? 

Well,  I  remember  it  was  pretty  general,  but 
there — you  said  the  four  fields — in  order  to  get 
a  master’s  we  had  to  cover  the  four  fields.  And 
with  babies,  it  was  a  little  hard  to  do  the  archae¬ 
ology.  So  I  had  put  that  off,  because  they  wanted 
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you  to  get  out  in  the  field,  and  I  was  taking  area 
courses  and  theory  courses  and  a  physical  an¬ 
thropology  course,  which  was  just  done  on  a 
tutorial  basis  with  Saul — he  was  a  sweetheart. 
And,  I  don’t  know,  I  was  taking  a  couple  of 
courses  a  semester,  not  a  full  load. 

Nothing  stands  out  in  your  mind  as  something 
particularly  wonderful  that  you  were  exposed 
to  in  anthropology  there? 

Well,  I  just  enjoyed  them  all.  I  remember  a 
course  on  Africa;  I  remember  a  course,  a  semi¬ 
nar  actually,  on  applied  anthropology. 

Now  what  was  applied  anthropology  in  those 
years? 

Well,  what  we  looked  at  was  Africa  mostly, 
and  what  the  anthropology  consultants  had  been 
able  or  not  been  able  to  do  in  Africa.  That’s  what 
I  remember  about  it,  anyway. 

And  there  were  people  consulting  in  what?  Give 
me  some  ideas  of  the  fields. 

I  think  all  of  the  colonial  administrations  had 
anthropologists  consulting.  The  thing  I  brought 
away  from  it  was  the  fact  that  there  were  people 
there  who  knew  what  would  have  been  better  to 
do,  but  they  weren’t  listened  to.  [laughter] 

That  sounds  like  a  good  summation  of  a  lot  of 
those  classes,  [laughter]  "Nobody  was  listening. 
They  didn’t  want  to  know  what  to  do."  They 
wanted  you  to  tell  them  how  to  do  what  they 
wanted  to  do. 

[laughter]  I  was  just  sort  of  going  along,  be¬ 
cause  I  had  the  two  kids  at  home,  and  I  think  I 
was  also  doing  League  of  Women  Voters  work. 

Were  you  then?  Now  how  did  you  get  involved 
with  the  League  of  Women  Voters? 

IIow  did  I  know  about  it?  I  don’t  know  if  I 
knew  about  it  before  and  just  joined,  or  whether 
I  met  some  people  who  were  doing  it  and  joined 
with  them.  But  there  were  a  lot  of  university 
wives  in  the  group  that  I  was  with,  and  some 
other  women,  too.  And  it  was  a  fairly  new,  young 


league  and  the  women  were  great.  So  I  did  a  lot 
of  different  jobs  and  things  like  that. 

Well,  because  its  focus  really  is  more  than  get¬ 
ting  people  to  vote? 

Yes,  it  was  studying  the  issues.  IIow  familiar 
are  you  with  the  organization? 

I’d  like  to  hear  what  the  range  of  activities  are. 

Well,  local,  state,  national,  or  international, 
it  was  a  grassroots,  step-wise  organization.  The 
national  program  was  supposed  to  be  decided 
by  grassroots  discussion  on  issues  and  voting, 
and  then  it  went  on  up  to  national,  and  national 
then  made  priorities  and  set  the  program  on 
which  any  lobbying  would  be  done.  Then  at  the 
local  level,  too,  you  made  opportunities  for  can¬ 
didates  to  be  heard,  and  we  put  out  booklets  on 
how  the  local  government  ran. 

When  you  say  you  put  out  booklets,  do  you  mean 
on  the  local  level? 

Yes. 

Just  to  get  an  idea,  in  your  community  it  would 
be  like  a  county  thing? 

Well,  it  was  city  and  county  together  there, 
so  it  was  the  whole  island — city  and  county  gov¬ 
ernment.  And  we  did  one  on  the  elected  offi¬ 
cials  and  the  appointed  officials,  and  I  edited 
those,  but  it  was  a  cooperative  effort.  We  all  went 
and  interviewed  people  and  wrote  it  up  and  so 
forth. 

It  doesn’t  take  a  unilateral  political  stand  per 
se,  does  it? 

No.  It’s  supposed  to  be  independent,  but  they 
can  take  a  stand  on  issues,  and  so  people  can 
look  from  the  outside  and  say,  "Oh,  they  are  too 
liberal,"  or,  "They  are  too  conservative."  [laugh¬ 
ter]  Usually  they  say  they  are  too  liberal,  be¬ 
cause  usually — after  you  study  the  issues  and 
decide  on  them — that’s  the  way  things  came  out. 

And  that  was  true  in  the  Hawaiian  league? 
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It’s  the  same  procedure  all  the  way  through 
the  league. 

But  it  was  considered  too  liberal  by  the  main¬ 
stream  press,  or  whatever? 

Oh,  I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  know  that  we  had 
too  much  influence  in  those  days,  hut  we  could 
do  lobbying,  too  on  issues.  I  think  the  league 
was  pretty  well  listened  to,  and  I  think  it  has  a 
reputation  for  being  pretty  independent. 

And  when  you  say  it  was  a  new  league,  you 
mean  it  was  a  new  branch  for  Hawaii? 

Yes,  it  was  fairly  new. 

I  don’t  know  when  it  started.  Whs  it  right  after 
Suffrage? 

I  think  it  started  in  the  1920s. 

You  were  very  active  in  that  organization  for 
many  years  in  Hawaii. 

Well,  in  Hawaii,  and  then  again  in  Reno. 

Now  tell  me  about  the  schools  for  your  daugh¬ 
ters.  Were  the  schools  good  in  Hawaii? 

Yes,  we  put  them  both  in  the  university  pre¬ 
schools,  and  they  did  that  until  they  hit  first 
grade.  Then  they  built  a  new  school  right  in  our 
neighborhood  that  was  very  good — a  public 
school. 

So  you  never  had  any  concerns  about  them  be¬ 
ing  out  on  the  mainstream? 

No.  I  liked  the  fact  that  they  were  being 
raised  in  a  diverse  society,  because  in  preschool 
they  tried  to  keep  the  ratio  balance  to  match 
the  community. 

They  did  in  Hawaii?  I  had  the  impression  that 
Hawaii  was  more  segregated  than  that  after  the 
war,  but  that’s  not  based  on  knowledge.  It’s  al¬ 
most  inadvertent,  but  you  found  yourself  in  a 
Seattle-like  situation  for  your  daughters. 

[laughter]  Yes.  There  was  not  the  overt  sepa¬ 
ration  of  racial  groups  in  Hawaii  so  much.  Resi¬ 


dentially  they  are  kind  of  mixed  up,  and  in  the 
schools. 

I  didn’t  know  many  places  in  the  post-war  U.S. 
you  could  have  found  that. 

No,  it  was  unusual.  And  there  were  a  couple 
of  black  gals  in  the  League.  And  then  the  teach¬ 
ers — the  new  teacher  for  the  first  grade  for  the 
new  school  was  a  black  gal,  who  was  married  to 
a  white.  She  lived  two  doors  down  from  us,  and 
the  school  was  about  a  block  away.  She  was  a 
wonderful  woman. 

So  how  old  were  they  when  you  left  Hawaii, 
your  daughters? 

They  were  six  and  eight. 

And  then  you  left  to  go  to  Sweden? 

Yes.  Wendell  went  there  to  get  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  doctorate.  He  finally  decided  to  go  back 
to  school  after  he’d  been  working  in  meteorol¬ 
ogy  for  all  those  years  in  Hawaii  doing  research 
and  so  forth.  He  decided  he  needed  some  more 
background. 

Why  Sweden? 

Because  a  man  who  ran  the  meteorological 
institute  at  the  University  of  Stockholm  was  a 
Swede  who  had  been  in  the  States  for  twenty 
years  and  gone  back  there  to  start  that,  and  he 
had  probably  the  best  reputation  in  the  field  at 
the  time.  And  Wendell  was  running  a  weather 
research  program  for  the  pineapple  and  sugar 
growers.  This  guy  Rossby  came  to  Hawaii  for 
about  a  week  to  look  over  the  program  and  evalu¬ 
ate  it,  and  he  was  about  to  go  back  and  start  this 
school,  this  institute  at  the  university.  So  that’s 
how  Wendell  decided  to  go  back  there  and  study. 

Did  either  one  of  you  speak  any  Swedish? 

No. 

What  kind  of  barrier  was  that? 

At  the  institute,  of  course,  the  lingua  franca 
was  English,  because  they  had  people  from  Fin¬ 
land  and  Germany  and  Iran  and  all  over. 
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And  what  was  the  name  of  the  institute? 

The  International  Institute  of  Meteorology, 
or  something  like  that,  at  the  University  of 
Stockholm.  I  decided  that  I  wanted  to  learn 
Swedish  right  off  as  soon  as  I  could.  And  actu¬ 
ally,  as  soon  as  we  got  there  it  was  early  sum¬ 
mer,  and  we  found  a  teacher  to  give  the  kids  a 
few  lessons,  because  we  were  going  to  put  them 
into  Swedish  schools.  We  had  moved  into  a  sub¬ 
urb  where  we  were  not  near  the  English  schools, 
and  anyway  we  didn’t  want  to  pay  the  fee.  We 
wanted  them  to  go  to  Swedish  schools,  [laugh¬ 
ter] 

Well,  and  they  were  six  and  eight.  Was  it  hard 
to  leave  Hawaii,  though?  It  sounds  like  you 
were  really  pretty  entrenched. 

Well,  it  was,  but  the  institute  was  winding 
down.  It  no  longer  exists. 

So  you  are  off  to  another  adventure? 

[laughter]  So  the  kids  did  fine  in  schools, 
and  within  a  half  a  year  they  were  having  no 
problems  in  classes. 

And  they  were  speaking  fluently? 

Yes. 

That's  amazing.  But  you  learned  it  as  well? 

Well  I  went  every  day.  We  lived  in  a  suburb 
out  by  the  water,  and  it  took  me  nearly  an  hour 
to  get  into  the  university  to  go  to  an  all  day  class, 
Graduate  School  for  English-speaking  Students 
at  the  University  of  Stockholm.  And  the  first 
year,  it  was  language  immersion.  So,  five  hours 
a  day — language. 

Gosh,  that  must  have  been  very  taxing. 

Well  it  was  fun.  I  enjoyed  it. 

And  everybody  that  you  were  with,  I  guess,  was 
doing  the  same  thing? 

Yes.  And  so  I  would  go  in  and  do  that  and  go 
home,  and  the  kids  would  get  home  from  school. 


And  then  you  coidd  practice  with  them,  [laugh¬ 
ter] 

Yes.  I  came  out  reading  and  writing  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  I  still  was  having  some  trouble 
hearing  and  speaking,  hut  that  came  along  in 
another  year  or  two. 

So  how  long  were  you  there? 

Four  years. 

So,  the  second  year? 

The  second  year  I  tried  going  to  some  classes, 
and  listening,  in  sociology  because  that’s  mostly 
what  they  had.  There  was  a  social  anthropolo¬ 
gist  who  had  spent  a  year  in  the  States,  and  he 
had  a  seminar  on  the  U.S.!  I  decided  that  I  had 
to  go  to  that.  And  I  wasn’t  having  any  trouble.  I 
think  it  was  spring  or  maybe  it  was  the  next  year, 
I  can’t  remember.  But  anyway,  I  could  follow  it 
fine.  I’m  still  having  a  little  trouble  getting  it  out 
in  Swedish,  but  he’d  let  me  go  into  English  when 
I  had  to.  [laughter]  It  was  a  fairly  small  seminar, 
and  he  had  a  lot  of  very  critical  things  to  say 
about  the  U.S.,  and  I  felt  compelled  to  stand  up 
a  little  bit  for  America. 

Were  you  the  only  American  in  the  class  ? 

Oh  yes. 

Were  there  other  nationalities? 

No,  they  were  all  Swedes.  Ele  had  been  at 
the  think  tank  at  Stanford  in  social  science.  Ile’d 
been  there  for  the  year  and  also  had  been  visit¬ 
ing  Swedish  communities  in  the  U.S. 

So  what  was  the  most  outrageous  thing  you  re¬ 
member?  What  were  some  of  his  perspectives? 

Well,  some  of  his  criticisms  were  right  on. 
One  I  really  couldn’t  argue  with  was,  he  said, 
"Why  are  guns  permitted  so  much?"  Well  way 
back  then,  it  wasn’t  anything  like  it  is  now.  And 
we  talked  about  that  for  quite  awhile.  I  don’t 
know  what  else.  I’d  have  to  go  find  some  notes 
or  something. 
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Do  you  remember  anything  at  all,  any  example 
of  something  that  you  were  trying  to  put  in  con¬ 
text? 

Well,  what  was  I  arguing  with  him  about? 
Oh,  I  know,  and  I  think  this  was  his  experience 
at  the  seminar,  the  think  tank.  lie  said,  "I  don’t 
think  Americans  have  real  friends."  What  I  think 
he  meant  was  that  a  friend  was  somebody  you 
had  known  all  your  life,  and  you  were  friends 
through  thick  and  thin,  and  it  doesn’t  matter 
what  the  friend  did  or  anything.  And  he  thought 
that  the  relationships  were  shallow.  Well  I  didn’t 
think  his  basis  of  observation  was  good  enough, 
and  I  argued  with  him  on  that  one. 

But  what  an  interesting  perspective  for  you  to 
have  as  a  budding  anthropologist  to  have  the 
experience  of  having  the  lens  kind  of  reversed. 

It  was  an  interesting  experience. 

OK,  so  you  took  that  class,  and  you  were  writ¬ 
ing  papers  in  Swedish  as  well? 

No,  no  I  didn’t  get  that  far.  I  think  it  was 
about  that  time,  after  we  had  been  there  a  couple 
of  years,  that  Carl  Rossby  died,  and  that  threw 
Wendell’s  plans  up  in  the  air.  lie  was  in  the 
middle  of  his  work,  and  he  wanted  to  finish  what 
he  had  been  doing,  but  when  he  [Rossby]  died, 
as  usually  can  happen  with  an  institute  with  a 
strong  person  at  the  top,  all  the  animosities  and 
bickering  came  out,  and  it  wasn’t  as  pleasant. 

I  thought,  oh,  again,  "I’m  not  going  to  com¬ 
mit  myself."  [laughter]  So  I  sort  of  backed  off. 
And  he  did  stay  another  couple  of  years  and  then 
came  back  to  UCLA  for  a  temporary  fill-in  job. 

So  he  wasn’t  getting  a  degree,  he  was  working 
at  UCLA? 

Yes.  He’d  really  finished  the  work  for  .  .  .  . 
The  Swedish  system  is  different,  so  their  Fil.  Lie. 
is  really  kind  of  comparable  to  our  Ph.D.,  be¬ 
cause  they  do  do  a  paper  and  so  forth.  And  then 
their  doctorate  is,  after  a  few  years  of  teaching 
and  publishing,  you  are  asked  to  sit  for  an  ex¬ 
amination.  He  didn’t  see  himself  staying  around 
a  few  years  for  that.  So  he  looked  for  a  job  in  the 
States. 


But  a  job  in  the  States,  since  the  systems  were 
different,  they  didn’t  consider  that  he  had  a 
Ph.D.,  right? 

Well,  I  think  they  pretty  well  accepted  that. 

Yes,  so  was  he  teaching  at  UCLA? 

Yes,  he  was  filling  in  for  the  department  head 
who  was  off  for  a  semester. 

And  the  head  of  what  department?  Meteorol¬ 
ogy? 

Meteorology,  yes. 

And  how  old  were  your  girls  now? 

Well,  then  they  were  about  fifth  and  seventh 
grades. 

This  is  1960? 

Yes. 

So  you  got  back  to  the  States  in  time  for  the 
1960s?  [laughter] 

Yes.  Well  actually,  he  hadn’t  decided  whether 
he  would — we  would — just  come  and  spend  this 
sabbatical  or  go  back,  or  whether  he  would  get  a 
job  and  stay  here.  I  was  pushing  for  a  job,  be¬ 
cause  I  didn’t  want  the  kids  to  grow  up  to  be 
Swedes  and  stay  there,  [laughter] 

Well,  that’s  true.  I  hadn’t  thought  of  that  aspect. 
OK,  so  then  he  did  teach  for  that  one  semester? 

Yes,  and  that  was  when  he  was  approached 
for  the  job  at  Reno  to  build  the  Desert  Research 
Institute  [DRI], 

And  was  that  someone  at  UCLA,  or  how  did 
that  happen? 

No,  there  was  a  committee,  a  national  com¬ 
mittee,  and  you’d  have  to  ask  him,  I  think,  be¬ 
cause  I  can’t  remember  now  exactly  who  it  was. 
Vince  Schaefer,  maybe?  Somebody  that  he  knew. 
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Well,  there  really  is  a  good  administrative  his¬ 
tory  of  how  that  happened  so  that  the  details 
which  are  important,  names  and  dates,  aren’t 
too  critical  at  this  point,  it  is  just  how  you  re¬ 
member  the  sequence  of  events. 

I  remember  that  he  was  asked  to  be  willing 
to  go  up  and  look  this  thing  over.  The  institute 
was  on  paper,  but  it  didn’t  exist.  So  he  went  up, 
not  being  too  enthusiastic.  I  think  he  went  out 
because  he  felt  obligated  to  whoever  it  was  who 
put  his  name  in.  But  it  turned  out  that  it  did 
interest  him.  He  could  see  that  there  were  things 
to  be  developed  there,  and  that  the  Fleischmann 
Foundation  was  willing  and  on  hand,  so  he  gave 
it  serious  consideration  and  decided  that  it  might 
be  more  interesting  than  the  other  things  he  was 
thinking  about.  I  was  a  little  leery  about  going 
up  there. 

Had  you  ever  been  there? 

No.  Fie  took  me  up,  and  we  looked  at  it,  and 
there  wasn’t  even  an  anthropologist  on  staff  at 
the  time.  There  was  one  anthropologist  in  the 
Sociology  Department,  I  think.  He  knew  that  I 
would  still  like  to  pick  up  studying,  and  he  said, 
"Well,  you  know,  if  it  goes  right,  we  can  do  some¬ 
thing  about  pushing  for  an  Anthropology  Depart¬ 
ment,  if  you  are  willing  to  be  patient."  [laugh¬ 
ter] 

When  was  that? 

It  must  have  been  1960  or  1961. 

Now  this  is  going  backwards  a  little  bit,  but 
did  you  also  travel  in  Asia,  Australia,  and 
Mexico  while  you  were  still  in  Sweden,  or  is 
that  travel  later? 

No,  that  was  from  Hawaii.  Yes,  that’s  right. 
That  was  a  six-month  sabbatical  from  his  work 
in  Honolulu,  and  he  had  a  two-month  job  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  with  the  GSIRO — that  was  how  we  first 
met  Rossby.  And  two  months  at  the  Rossby  In¬ 
stitute  in  Stockholm. 

And  this  was  while  you  were  still  living  in  Ha¬ 
waii? 


And  that  was  why  Rossby  came  over  later, 
because  he  met  Wendell  and  knew  about  the 
program. 

In  Hawaii? 

Yes. 

And  what  was  the  name  of  the  program  that 
you  mentioned  in  Australia? 

GSIRO.  Commonwealth,  Science,  and  some¬ 
thing  Research  Organization. 

And  the  reason  I  am  asking  this  is  because  these 
are  all  organizations  that  are  umbrella  science 
research,  not  just  meteorology,  is  that  correct? 

No,  no,  it  was  an  umbrella  organization. 

OK.  And  the  same  thing  in  Hawaii,  the  institute 
he  was  associated  with? 

He  was  with  what  was  called  the  Pineapple 
Research  Institute  and  the  Sugar  Planters  Re¬ 
search  .  .  .  that’s  not  right.  But  anyway,  it  was 
the  research  organization  for  the  sugar  plant¬ 
ers,  and  it  was  on  the  campus. 

So  it  was  an  interdisciplinary  group  of  scien¬ 
tists? 

Yes. 

So  he  woidd  have  been  perfect  for  something 
like  DRI. 

Yes. 

All  right.  So  tell  me  about  your  first  impressions 
of  Reno,  having  never  been  there  before.  Did 
you  drive  from  UCLA  or  fly  in? 

I  drove  the  two  girls  up,  because  Wendell 
had  gone  and  rented  a  house  for  us,  and  then  he 
had  to  go  back  to  Sweden.  We  had  left  stuff  there 
because  we  had  thought  we  might  come  back. 
And  he  had  to  go  back  to  Sweden  and  sort  of  tie 
up  things  at  the  office  and  get  our  stuff  out  of 
hock,  and  so  school  was  going  to  start  and  that 
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was  really  why  we  did  get  a  house,  so  that  we 
knew  what  school  district  we  were  in. 

So  I  drove  the  two  girls  up,  and  we  stayed  in 
a  motel.  It  was  a  bad  introduction,  [laughter] 
But,  some  of  the  faculty  wives  were  very  nice 
and  so  it  was  "a  little  settling  in." 

But  before  you  drove  the  girls  up,  you  had  gone 
up  with  Wendell? 

Just  once.  Just  overnight. 

Well,  then  you  wouldn't  have  any  impression 
at  all.  And  at  this  point,  Wendell’s  excited  about 
the  opportunity,  and  really,  to  start  something 
like  this  would  be  pretty  heady,  and  there’s  ob¬ 
viously  good  money  there,  and  the  promises  they 
made  you. 

And  he  liked  the  president,  Armstrong. 

So  he  convinces  you  that  this  is  a  good  idea, 
then  you  go  back  to  UCLA  and  just  sort  of  pack 
up,  and  Wendell  goes  back  to  Sweden  to  tie  up 
things,  and  you  drive  the  girls  up.  And  then 
you  have  to  stay  in  this  motel.  Do  you  remem¬ 
ber  the  people  that  initially  got  you  over  this 
period  of  adjustment? 

Well,  I  remember  the  violinist’s  wife — 
Goddard  was  their  name,  and  she  was  a  sweet 
gal.  She  came  to  pick  me  up  for  some  faculty 
function.  And  then  pretty  soon  I  met  women  in 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  and,  what  else?  I 
probably  would  have  just  sought  that  out  as  a 
way  for  some  entree. 

And  did  that  work  out  pretty  well,  the  league? 
You  stayed  active  in  the  league  there? 

Yes,  for  several  years  until  I  started  working 
full  time. 

So  you  drove  up  in  the  beginning  of  the  sum¬ 
mer? 

No,  the  end,  just  before  school. 

And  these  Swedish  speaking  daughters — I  just 
can’t  picture  it.  [laughter]  It  must  have  been 
an  adjustment  for  them. 


It  probably  was,  but  they  were  good  scouts, 
though.  They  were  always  good  scouts. 

What  a  life  they’ve  had. 

Dragged  around  the  world,  [laughter] 

So  how  did  you  get  linked  up  right  away 
with  .  .  .  was  it  at  the  Nevada  State  Museum 
that  you  first  met  Dick  Shutler?  [In  1961,  Dr. 
Richard  Shutler  was  Curator  of  Anthropology, 
Nevada  State  Museum.]  How  did  that  come 
about? 

I  don’t  know  whether  I  met  him,  or  whether 
I  just  went  down  there  and  poked  around,  look¬ 
ing  for  things  to  do.  Then  I  wound  up  in  the 
attic,  sorting  the  stuff  out  of  the  caves,  [laugh¬ 
ter] 

I  noticed  the  way  you  describe  it  is  looking  over 
the  archaeology  collections,  but  actually  it  must 
have  been  kind  of  fun,  because  you  were  defi¬ 
nitely  needed. 

Oh,  it  was.  Yes,  it  was  fun. 

And  then  you  said  you  were  an  editor  as  well? 

What  was  the  name  of  that  guy?  Tuohy? 

Don  Tuohy?  [Donald  R.  Tuohy  was  the  next 
Curator  of  Anthropology  at  the  Nevada  State 
Museum  until  his  retirement  in  2000.] 

Don  Tuohy.  He  had  written  some  papers,  and 
he  needed  some  editing.  And  then  he  dashed  off 
somewhere. 

So  was  this  the  beginning  of  their  occasional 
papers,  or  was  it  for  publication  for  the  mu¬ 
seum? 

Yes,  some  little  pamphlet,  I  think,  yes.  I  have 
done  a  fair  amount  of  editing  on  and  off  in  my 
life. 

OK,  so  that  was  that  first  year.  Did  you  take 
any  classes  at  all  at  the  university? 
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I  can’t  remember.  I  don’t  think  I  did,  because 
I  don’t  think  I  ever  took  a  course  from  that  one 
person  [Harumi  Befu]  who  was  there.  I  think  I 
was  just  getting  settled,  doing  some  volunteer 
work  at  the  museum  and  doing  league  and  that 
kind  of  stuff.  We  also  moved.  We  only  stayed  in 
the  house  he  had  rented  for  about  six  months, 
and  then  we  bought  a  little  place  and  moved  into 
that. 

And  as  you  said,  there  is  really  no  Anthropol¬ 
ogy  Department. 

There  wasn’t  much  offered. 

Now  you  worked  with  the  governor's  commit¬ 
tee  on  medical  education  in  Nevada.  How  did 
that  come  about? 

Oh  that  was  through  the  league.  They  had 
some  big  meetings,  and  we  went  and  listened 
and  contributed,  and  that  was  about  it. 

How  did  you  get  into  the  department,  or  what 
was  your  first  class?  I  am  just  trying  to  get  an 
idea  of  how  you  met  Warren  and  Kay  Fowler 
and  all  of  those  people. 

Oh  well  that.  I  met  Warren  when  he  was  the 
one  that  the  committee  Wendell  was  listening 
to  on  organizing  anthropology  had  sent.  So  I 
think  I  must  have  met  him  on  the  interview. 

Oh  that’s  right,  there  was  that  committee,  and 
actually  there  were  three  people. 

Robert  Heizer,  Fred  Eggan,  and  somebody. 

Oh,  Outer  Stewart,  I  think. 

Yes,  I  think  maybe  so. 

So  there  were  these  three  men,  and  did  you  meet 
them  ? 

I  had  met  Eggan  once  in  Chicago,  so  I  got  to 
know  him  better  after  he  would  come  to  Reno 
for  meetings. 

Now  they  were  sort  of  an  advisory  committee 
when  DR1  was  getting  started,  is  that  right? 


Yes.  And  so  when  Warren  first  came,  he  came 
under  DRI  auspices,  initially.  And  then  they 
started  working  to  set  up  the  department.  First 
was  with  sociology. 

Right,  but  I  think  it  was  100%  funded  by  DRI 
for  two  or  three  years. 

Something  like  that.  When  did  Don  and  Kay 
Fowler  come?  I  can’t  remember.  Fairly  early  on. 

Pretty  early  on  [1964].  But  at  this  point,  are 
you  doing  research  through  DRI  or  at  the  mu¬ 
seum? 

No,  I  started  taking  courses  as  soon  as  I 
could.  And  I  think  I  kept  on  with  the  museum 
work  for  another  year  or  two. 

Are  you  aware  at  this  point  that  there  are 
Washoe  Indians  in  Washoe  Valley,  or  are  you 
giving  any  though  t  to  what  you  are  going  to  do 
in  Nevada  with  your  anthropology? 

I  knew  there  were  Indians  around,  but  I 
hadn’t  .... 

So  sorting  these  collections  at  the  museum,  or 
talking  to  Don  Tuohy,  or  talking  to  anybody,  it 
hadn’t  really  registered  that  there  would  be  an 
opportunity  in  this  area  to  do  anything? 

Well,  I  suppose  I  might  have  thought  so,  but 
I  don’t  think  I  thought  of  myself  as  being  quali¬ 
fied  to  do  anything  about  it. 

So,  you  started  taking  classes,  and  you  heard 
about  the  field  school  [a  program  of  graduate 
field  training  in  anthropology  sponsored  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  jointly  directed 
by  the  University  ofNevada-Reno,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1964- 
1967],  That  must  have  been  a  golden  opportu¬ 
nity  right  there. 

Yes. 

But  were  there  some  classes  you  had  to  take 
before  that,  or  had  all  the  experience  you  had 
had  up  to  this  point ...  do  you  remember  any 
of  that? 
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I  don’t  remember.  I  must  have  had  some 
classes  at  the  university  before  the  field  school, 
because  I  already  knew  Warren  and  Don.  Well 
yes,  I  must  have,  because  I  think  it  was  their 
students  that  they  were  urging  to  have  do  this. 

So  you  must  have  been  in  the  department  at 
this  point. 

I  guess  so. 

All  right,  before  we  pick  up  the  thread  on  the 
field  school,  we  wanted  to  go  back  and  pick  up 
some  other  things. 

Yes.  Things  came  to  my  mind;  I  haven’t 
thought  about  this  much  for  so  long.  Just  grow¬ 
ing  up  in  Seattle,  the  Northwest  Indians  were  a 
presence.  You  were  aware  that  they  were  around, 
and  you  knew  about  the  totem  poles,  and  you 
knew  about  their  art  and  so  forth.  And,  you  also 
knew  that  they  were  not  in  very  good  circum¬ 
stances,  but  I  didn’t  know  any  personally  at  that 
time. 

But  you  were  aware,  unlike  a  lot  of  people,  I 
think,  that  there  were  Indians  still  living  there. 

Yes. 

Close  to  their  homeland. 

Right.  And  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  I  read  one 
of  my  favorite  books,  which  was  called  Claws  of 
the  Thunderbird.  I’d  been  meaning  to  see  if  it’s 
extant,  because  it  was  a  story  ...  it  must  have 
been  set  in  the  Southwest,  I’m  not  sure.  It  was  a 
scary  story,  but  I  was  fascinated  by  it.  It  was  a 
children’s  story. 

Was  it  a  picture  book? 

Yes,  some  pictures.  And  then  in  high  school, 
one  summer  my  family  made  a  driving  trip  to 
Mexico  City  from  Seattle.  It  was  the  year  that 
the  Pan-American  Highway  opened,  and  we 
drove  down,  and  that  was  the  first  time  I  had 
really  experienced  something  different. 

Now  this  would  have  been  before  the  war  as 
well,  right? 


Yes,  1936.  It  was  great.  And  when  I  look  back 
on  it,  I’m  sort  of  surprised  that  my  conservative 
parents  did  it !  But  my  dad  had  been  fascinated 
with  the  building  of  the  Pan-American  Highway, 
and  when  it  was  opened,  he  said,  "Let’s  go."  So 
we  stayed  in  Mexico  City  for  a  month  and  did 
tours  around  in  various  cities.  We  went  to  visit 
crafts  people  in  their  homes  and  just  got  a  good 
taste.  Driving  down  through  the  mountains,  too, 
the  little  villages  were  something  totally  differ¬ 
ent  from  anything  I  had  ever  seen. 

Now  is  Mexico  City  the  terminus  of  the  Pan- 
American  Highway? 

I  think  maybe  that  was  as  far  as  it  went  then. 
Do  you  remember  the  car? 

I  think  it  was  either  a  Studebaker  or  a  Buick. 
So  it  was  a  big,  old  sedan.  We  were  five  in  the 
family.  Well  actually  only  four  of  us  drove,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  when  my  sister  was  in  college,  and 
she  came  around  through  the  canal  to  Acapulco 
and  up  by  bus  to  Mexico  City,  which,  I  guess, 
was  an  adventure  in  itself,  too,  in  those  days. 
The  roads  were  really  nothing. 

If  you  were  a  month  down  there,  it  must  have 
taken  awhile  to  get  there  as  well. 

Yes.  It  was  a  whole  summer’s  trip. 

That’s  kind  of  fabulous,  thinking  back  on  it, 
about  your  parent’s  motivation  and  interest  and 
curiosity,  but  also  being  able  to  take  that 
amount  of  time. 

Yes,  well  Dad  was  more  or  less  his  own  em¬ 
ployer,  and  he  could  do  that. 

What  are  some  of  the  most  vivid  memories  you 
have  of  Mexico? 

There  was  the  contemporary  stuff,  the  Di¬ 
ego  Rivera  murals  that  we  saw,  and  there  was  a 
Villa-Lobos  concert  at  the  concert  hall,  and  then 
we  visited  some  of  the  old  haciendas,  and  we 
visited  villages,  and  we  visited  a  pottery  factory 
in  Puebla,  and  we  visited  the  Tasco  jewelry  mak¬ 
ing,  and  we  stayed  in  a  pension  with  a  Mexican 
family. 
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In  Mexico  City? 

In  Mexico  City. 

And  then  you  did  little  trips  on  the  side? 

Yes,  did  trips. 

Was  there  any  problem  with  the  language?  Did 
someone  in  your  family  interpret? 

My  sister  had  a  little  bit  of  Spanish,  and  she 
helped,  but  I  don’t  remember  there  being — isn’t 
that  funny — really  a  problem.  I  guess  she  must 
have  translated  for  us  when  we  went,  say,  to  visit 
a  weaver  in  her  home. 

Well  I  was  thinking  if  you  were  staying  with  a 
Mexican  family  .... 

Well,  and  also,  we  visited  some  of  the  ruins, 
we  went  to  Teotihuacan.  Oh,  yes,  how  did  I  for¬ 
get  that?  We  went  to  Teotihuacan,  and  it  was 
the  times  when  nobody  else  was  there,  no  other 
tourists,  and  some  of  the  archaeologists  were 
doing  some  digging,  and  so  they  showed  us 
around.  They  were  digging  out  some  palace,  dig¬ 
ging  out  the  rooms  that  had  been  covered  up, 
and  they  showed  us  the  plumbing  system  and 
the  stairways.  It  was  fascinating.  So  that  stimu¬ 
lated  my  interest  in  archaeology. 

You  don’t  remember  the  archaeologists'  names, 
do  you? 

I  don’t,  but  they  were  very  nice.  It  wasn’t 
even  arranged.  I  think  we  just  drove  out  there 
and  started  looking  around,  and  they  were  there. 

When  you  got  back,  did  you  find  that  you  could 
talk  about  it  with  your  peers  and  your  friends? 
Were  they  interested?  Or  was  it  just  difficult  to 
relate  those  kinds  of  experiences  with  people 
who  haven’t  been? 

The  only  thing  I  remember  is  that  people 
would  say,  "Well,  how  could  you  stand  it,  to  see 
that  poverty?" 

And  that’s  not  really  what  you  saw,  is  it? 


No.  Well,  you  saw  it,  but  there  was  so  much 
else,  and  there  was  so  much  life  in  the  markets 
and  so  forth. 

So  there  weren’t  people  you  could  relate  this 
kind  of  travel  to? 

Probably  did,  but  I  don’t  remember. 

I  just  think  in  the  community  of  anthropolo¬ 
gists,  what  they  have  in  common  is  that  kind  of 
experience,  and  I’ve  found,  when  I  talk  to  other 
people  who  do  travel  like  that  for  an  extended 
period  of  time,  that  when  you  come  back  to  your 
own  setting,  people  don’t  really  want  to  hear 
about  it  for  whatever  reason,  maybe  because  it 
is  so  literally  foreign  to  them.  I  was  just  won¬ 
dering  if  you  remember  being  sort  of  frustrated 
by  coming  back  and  wanting  to  talk  about  all 
this  great  stuff? 

I  don’t  remember  whether  I  tried  to  or  not. 
Right.  Did  you  keep  a  journal? 

No.  Well  that  was  one  thing,  and  then  in  col¬ 
lege  I  did  mention  working  in  Mesa  Verde  one 
summer.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  one  of  our  trips 
was  to  the  Gallup  [New  Mexico]  Ceremonial.  We 
wandered  around  and  talked  to  some  of  the  In¬ 
dians  who  had  come  in  and  were  camped  for 
the  ceremonial. 

Now  tell  me  what  the  Gallup  Ceremonial  is. 

It  was  a  powwow,  effectively,  in  Gallup  that 
happened  every  year,  and  people  came  in  from 
all  over  the  Southwest,  and  they  had  dances, 
and  they  had  art  shows. 

So  it  was  lots  of  different  tribes? 

Lots  of  different  tribes.  And  they  had  dances, 
and  they  had  art  shows,  and  they  had  judging  of 
those.  There  were  paintings,  and  there  was  won¬ 
derful  jewelry,  and  there  was  all  kinds  of  stuff 
that  I  hadn’t  seen  before  and  that  was  fascinat¬ 
ing  to  me,  just  sort  of  seeing  the  dances  and  wan¬ 
dering  around  and  talking  to  people. 
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Yes,  and  kind  of  restimulated  that  interest,  I 
guess. 

Yes,  well,  I  was  already  interested,  but  that 
was  one  of  the  first  times  I  had  really  mingled  at 
all. 

Also  you  said  that  you’d  already  been  aware, 
unlike  a  lot  of  people,  that  there  are  living  In¬ 
dian  cultures ,  but  now  you’ve  seen  Mesa  Verde, 
now  you’ve  seen  people  in  a  different  setting. 

Yes.  Well,  I  knew  I  had  wanted  to  go  to  the 
Hopi  dances,  and  we  couldn’t  work  it  out. 

Now,  were  you  aware  of  Ruth  Benedict’s  work 
at  that  time,  do  you  recall? 

Probably,  because  I  started  having  courses 
from  Opler. 

The  reason  I’m  asking  is  that  I’m  wondering, 
when  you  went  to  Colombia,  if  one  of  the  at¬ 
tractions  was  the  fact  that  there  were  some 
Southwestern  people  there. 

I  don’t  think  that  was  so  much  it.  It  was  just 
one  of  the  good  places  to  go.  And  I  also  don’t 
think  I  mentioned  that  I  did  a  senior  thesis.  See, 
I  was  committed  to  an  art  major  already,  but  I 
managed  to  get  an  anthropology  minor,  by  the 
courses  I  took  plus  doing  a  senior  thesis  on  Hopi 
art.  That  was  fun. 

And  you  did  that  after  this  trip  ? 

Yes.  I  did  that  my  senior  year. 

And  that  was  not  considered  an  anthropologi¬ 
cal  thesis,  it  was  considered  an  art  thesis  ? 

My  advisors  were  one  art  professor  and  Opler 
and  a  philosopher  who  I  had  taken  an  aesthet¬ 
ics  course  from,  who  was  interested  in  other 
cultures,  too. 

Now  later  on  did  you  have  an  opportunity  to 
pursue  combining  those  interests? 


Well,  I  thought  of  primitive  art  as  a  possible 
specialty  at  some  point,  but  I  never  really  pur¬ 
sued  it  because  I  fell  into  other  lines. 

I  just  find  this  interesting,  because  one  of  War¬ 
ren  d’Azevedo’s  primary  research  threads  has 
been  aesthetics. 

I  know  it.  I  knew  he  was  interested  in  this.  I 
showed  it  to  Warren  once,  but  I  can’t  remember 
what  he  said  about  it — but  I  think  he  said  some¬ 
thing.  [laughter] 

OR,  that  was  in  Honolulu  when  I  was  taking 
courses.  I  really  had  taken  enough  courses  for 
the  master’s  except  for  an  archaeology  course, 
and  that  was  just  a  logistical  problem  with  the 
kids.  And  the  last  course  I  took  was  linguistics, 
from  the  man  who  was  doing  the  Hawaiian  lan¬ 
guage  grammar  and  dictionary,  Sam  Elbert.  He 
was  a  wonderful  guy,  and  I  just  loved  linguistics, 
I  discovered.  I  had  the  first  exposure.  So,  that 
started  my  interest  in  linguistics  that’s  really 
gone  on.  I’ve  never  done  anything  except  with 
the  Washoe  a  little  bit,  but  I’ve  always  been  in¬ 
terested  in  it,  and  I  like  to  read  about  it  still. 
The  studies  about  what  language  is  and  language 
origin  and  all  that  is  just  one  of  the  things  that  I 
am  interested  in. 

Is  it  historical  linguistics  more  than  the  gen¬ 
erative  Noam  Chomsky  type? 

Well,  it’s,  "What  is  language?"  Some  of  the 
books  I  have  enjoyed  are  by  a  man  from  Hawaii, 
Bickerton.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  tackle,  "What 
is  language,  and  how  is  it  something  that  just 
evolved  with  us?"  And  with  all  the  work  on  the 
brain  that  has  been  going  on  and  so  forth. 

Well,  at  the  time  that  I  was  in  school,  it  seemed 
like  it  was  treated  more  as  an  artifact  and  a 
means  to  the  end  doing  fieldwork,  but  then 
there's  this  whole  question  of  what  it  is. 

How  did  it  get  that  way? 

And  now  it  hasn’t  been  too  long  that  it  used  to 
be  "man  the  toolmaker,"  and  now  it  looks  like 
maybe  the  distinguishing  [human]  character- 
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istic  is  abstract  thought  and  the  ability  to  com¬ 
municate? 

Oh,  yes.  So  anyway,  those  are  the  things  that 
I  thought. 

Yes.  Now,  since  we’ve  touched  on  the  four  fields, 
I’m  just  asking  you  if  you  were  exposed  to  any 
classes  in  physical  anthropology  that  were  par¬ 
ticularly  compelling  or  interesting  to  you,  or  is 
that  the  branch  of  the  field  that  is  less  involv¬ 
ing  ? 

That’s  the  least  interesting,  and  I  think  I  said 
that  physical  anthropology  requirement  that  I 
satisfied  in  Honolulu  was  just  a  reading  course 
with  Saul  Riesenberg. 

So  you’re  not  particularly  caught  up  in  all  the 
new  fossil  discoveries? 

I  sort  of  follow  it  because  I  am  interested  in 
prehistory  in  general. 

Well  then,  maybe  we’ll  start  out  on  the  field 
school,  or  do  we  need  to  talk  a  little  more  about 
how  you  got  involved  in  the  department  at 
UNR?  Because  there  really  wasn’t  a  department. 

No,  as  soon  as  there  were  courses  I  started 
taking  them. 

Now  were  you  involved,  or  did  you  feel  con¬ 
strained  from  being  involved,  in  any  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  meetings  to  actually  get  a  program 
started? 

No,  I  wasn’t  involved  with  that. 

So,  you  didn’t  have  any  opinion  or  anything 
about  the  recommendations  that  had  been  made 
by  that  committee? 

No. 

So  do  you  think  you  took  any  classes  there  be¬ 
fore  Warren  got  there? 

No,  I  don’t  think  so,  but  then  I  started  tak¬ 
ing  courses,  both  from  him  and  from  Don,  and 
then  Wayne  Suttles  came.  I  took  sociology 


courses — my  degree  was  hybrid,  because  that’s 
the  way  it  had  to  be  at  the  time. 

Right,  and  was  it  hybrid  because  that’s  the  way 
it  had  to  be  or  did  it  somehow  satisfy  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  experience? 

Yes.  Lloyd  Warner  is  on  the  sociology  side 
and  community  studies  and  all  that.  And,  yes, 
I’ve  always  been  interested  in  work  (as  a  topic) 
since  that  project  that  I  was  on.  There  was  no 
anthropology  of  work  then,  but  that  was  what  it 
was.  So  I  continued  to  have  an  interest  in  that, 
too. 

Do  you  think  there  is  a  natural  affinity  between 
sociology  and  anthropology  that  should  be 
maintained?  There  are  still,  especially  in  other 
countries,  much  more  emphases  in  sociology 
aspects. 

Well  in  Sweden,  that’s  what  I  found.  I  don’t 
know,  I’m  kind  of  a  traditionalist — I  like  the  four 
divisions  of  the  field  and  think  that  they  should 
persist. 

And  taking  both  sociology  and  anthropology 
classes  at  the  University  of  Nevada,  did  you  see 
a  clear  distinction  in  methodology  and  theory 
that  should  be  maintained? 

I  thought  there  was  at  the  time,  and  I  think 
it’s  probably  eroded,  because  the  sociologists 
since  then  are  doing  more  and  more  things  that 
the  anthropologists  were  doing. 

Right,  and  actually  so  are  historians. 

And  so  are  historians.  Yes.  So,  the  lines  do 
blur  and  merge. 

Is  it  just  me,  or  do  you  think  that  the  niches 
that  applied  anthropologists  fill  today  were 
what  sociologists  used  to  do,  or  not? 

It’s  a  separate  thing.  Anthropologists  don’t 
go  in  and  with  a  quantitative  mind  set,  I  don’t 
think,  so  much.  They  can  use  that,  but  they  go 
in  more  with  looking  for  pattern. 

Well,  and  it’s  less  conducive  to  the  kind  of  rigor 
and  duplication  that  sociology  is  used  to,  and  I 
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think  that’s  another  topic — whether  anthropol¬ 
ogy  is  a  humanity  or  a  science. 

Oh,  I  think  it’s  a  hybrid,  and  that’s  the  ap¬ 
peal. 

So,  the  field  school  happened  pretty  quickly, 
didn’t  it,  right  after  you  got  there? 

Nineteen  sixty-four.  And  we  were  there  in 
1960  or  1961.  There  were  a  couple  of  years,  I 
think,  when  I  wasn’t  doing  anything,  and  then, 
yes,  I  probably  just  had  a  year  or  so  of  study 
there  when  the  field  school  started. 

And  when  the  field  school  started,  did  you  want 
to  study  the  Washoe  specifically,  or  were  you 
assigned?  How  did  that  work? 

Again,  it  was  a  practical  matter,  and  I  asked 
for  an  assignment  close  enough  to  Reno  so  that 
I  could  go  home  to  check  on  the  kids. 

So,  then  that  answers  my  next  question  which 
is  why  Carson  Colony — that  was  the  closest. 

Logistics,  yes. 

Once  you’d  made  that  decision  and  you  actu¬ 
ally  started  getting  into  the  work  itself,  was  it  a 
surprise  to  you  how  many  Washoe  there  were 
or  how  few  there  were?  I’m  trying  to  get  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  you  knew  about  them  before  you 
actually  started  working  among  them. 

Well,  I  had  been  in  Carson  City.  I  had  been 
at  the  museum  doing  volunteer  work,  so  I  had 
talked  to  some  people  who  lived  down  there.  I 
was  aware  of  the  colony,  but  I  don’t  think  I  had 
ever  been  out  there.  I  mean,  I  knew  that  there 
was  one.  I  didn’t  really  know  anything  about  it. 

Did  you  know  Grace  Dangberg?  Did  you  ever 
meet  her? 

No.  I  had  probably  met  Peggy  Wheat  by  then. 

And  she  was  working  with  the  Paiute,  right? 

Yes.  I  don’t  know  exactly  what  she  did.  She 
did  all  kinds  of  different  things. 


And  it  would  have  been  through  the  museum 
that  you’d  met  her? 

Or  through  the  town-and-gown  circuits. 
"Town  and  gown"? 

We  just  met  a  lot  of  people  because  we  were 
at  the  university,  and  there  were  always  people 
in  the  town  who  were  interested  in  what  was 
going  on  in  the  university,  and  they  wanted  to 
socialize  with  the  faculty. 

And  that’s  called  "town  and  gown"?  I  have  not 
heard  that  before.  That’s  great. 

So  there  were  a  number  of  them  who  would 
make  an  effort  to  get  acquainted  with  people, 
and  they  knew  people — other  people  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  Buck  Wheeler? 

Yes. 

Well,  he  was  one  of  these  town-and-gown 
people  that  we  met,  and  he  and  Wendell  met 
people  through  the  foundation,  too,  and  I  think 
Buck  was  connected  some  way  there.  And  he 
knew  Peggy  Wheat,  so  that’s  probably  how  we 
first  met  her. 

So  you  chose  Carson.  Did  you  know  that  you 
were  working  with  another  person,  was  that 
part  of  the  plan? 

We  were  going  to  go  out  two  by  two,  but  that 
was  sort  of  assigned.  I  didn’t  know  Don 
Ilandelman  to  begin  with,  except  for  getting  ac¬ 
quainted  in  the  few  days  of  our  orientation. 

So  there  were  a  few  days  of  orientation  there 
before  you  actually  started  your  work.  And 
what  was  that  first  experience  like,  the  first  time 
you  went  into  the  Carson  Colony?  Did  you  have 
names  of  people  that  you  were  supposed  to  look 
up,  or  was  that  entirely  up  to  you? 

We  had  our  main  contact,  Sybil  Rupert,  who 
had  a  lot  of  contacts  in  the  white  community. 

Had  you  met  her  before?  Did  she  come  to  the 
university? 
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Well,  Warren  knew  her,  and  Warren  took  Don 
and  me — I  was  refreshing  this  with  my  journal — 
to  a  meeting  in  Dresslerville  to  get  approval  for 
us  to  do  this.  And  Sybil  must  have  been  there 
that  night,  too,  because  it  was  the  Ruperts  who 
were  kind  of  the  focus  for  Don  and  me. 

Did  he  take  all  his  students  down  together? 

No.  I  think  they  were  at  different  times  or 
something  because  the  other  ...  I  don’t  really 
know  how  they  managed  that,  but  I  know  that 
we  went  down  there. 

So  we  had  entree  through  Sybil  and  her  fam¬ 
ily,  and  I  would  get  names  from  her  of  people 
that  I  might  talk  to,  and  we  did  the  census  with 
her  and  so  forth.  That  was,  of  course,  a  little  bit 
later,  but  she  gave  me  some  names,  I’m  sure,  to 
try  to  go  and  call  on. 

So  after  you  were  taken  down  to  Dresslerville 
and  approved,  what  was  the  next  step?  Did 
you  and  Don  just  drive  down  there  together  and 
park  the  car?  How  did  that  work? 

Well,  he  was  going  to  camp  in  Sybil’s  yard, 
and  I  was  going  to  stay  in  a  dorm  at  the  school — 
Stewart  Indian  Agency,  at  the  school — and  there 
was  a  dorm  for  teachers  that  was  partly  vacant 
in  the  summer.  So  I  stayed  there,  [laughter]  Not 
the  most  enticing  room,  but  that’s  all  right.  So  I 
must  have  driven  us  down  and  dropped  him  and 
gone  and  got  settled,  and  then  we  went  from 
there. 

Did  you  meet  people  together?  I’m  just  trying  to 
get  an  idea  of  how  much  you  were  .  .  .  well  I 
guess  you  didn’t  interview  people  together. 

We  didn’t,  except  for  when  we  were  getting 
census  data  from  Sybil.  And  occasionally  he 
would  go  with  me,  maybe,  to  talk  to  somebody 
else — one  of  the  men  in  the  evening.  I’m  remem¬ 
bering  from  having  looked  through  this  journal. 
Yes,  we  went  with  Warren,  Don,  and  Larry  Mein. 
Then  we  stopped  to  call  on  Sybil,  and  we  met 
the  family,  and  then  there  was  some  discussion 
of  possible  informants  that  night.  Then  the  next 
day  we  came  and  found  the  dorm. 

So  when  you  say  that  that  wasn ’t  particularly 
enticing,  what  were  the  conditions  really  like? 


Oh,  it  was  all  right,  it  was  just  a  room,  a 
table  for  my  typewriter,  the  bed,  and  then  there 
was  a  little  kitchenette  with  a  refrigerator  I  guess 
we  could  put  some  stuff  into.  Don  and  I  ate  out 
a  lot.  We  ate  dinner  out,  and  then  we  started  to 
compare  notes. 

Did  you  spend  time  at  the  Joy  land  Cafe? 

I  don’t  remember  the  Joyland  Cafe. 

Well,  for  some  reason  that  seems  to  have  been  a 
gathering  place,  but  I  think  for  maybe  the  de¬ 
cade  before.  Juanita  Schubert  was  the  woman 
that  worked  there  and  did  a  lot  of  plant  identi¬ 
fication  for  people  like  Bill  Jacobsen. 

No,  there  was  the  bowling  alley  and  one  of 
the  clubs  [laughter]  and  a  Chinese  restaurant.  I 
went  through  there. 

Yes,  but  there  was  a  Chinese  restaurant? 

I  think. 

Because  I  think  that  the  Joyland  is  a  Chinese, 
but  I  don’t  know. 

Maybe  that  was  it. 

But  if  it  doesn’t  really  stick  in  your  mind,  it  must 
not  have  been  the  place  that  mattered. 

No,  none  of  those  restaurants  really  stick  in 
my  mind;  I  guess  we  were  focusing  on  what  we 
were  talking  about. 

Right,  and  when  you  woidd  compare  notes,  you 
found  that  helpful. 

Yes. 

And  were  you  aware  of  what  Don  was  focus¬ 
ing  on? 

Yes. 

Because  there  must  have  been  some  coordina¬ 
tion  and  effort  among  you  not  to  work  with  the 
same  people,  for  instance. 
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That’s  right,  but  there  was  one  thing  that  I 
had  sort  of  forgotten,  but  was  reminded  of  by 
my  notebook,  and  that  was  that  I  was  trying  to 
get  to  some  of  the  older  women,  because  we  were 
supposed  to  be  doing  ethnographic  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  and  I  was  having  a  very  hard  time  getting 
any  of  them  to  cooperate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
never  did.  I  kept  trying,  and  I’d  have  a  short 
talk,  but  it  never  seemed  to  happen.  I  think  it 
had  to  do  with  the  divisions  in  the  colony  and 
the  fact  that  we  were  identified  with  one  group. 
That  always  happens. 

You  have  to  start  somewhere.  And  so  there 
was  one  man,  Johnny  Frank,  who  was  sort  of 
the  old-fashioned  head  man,  and  I  started  talk¬ 
ing  to  him  a  little  bit,  but  he  obviously  would 
rather  have  had  Don  talk  to  him.  He  talked  to 
me  some,  and  then  one  day  I  asked  him  if  I  could 
do  a  life  history,  and  he  wouldn’t  do  it  for  me, 
but  he  would  have  done  it  for  Don  I  am  quite 
sure.  But  Don  was  very  focused  on  Ilenry  Rupert. 

And  why  do  you  think  that  is? 

I  think  maybe  it  was  because  I  was  female. 

And  do  you  think  that’s  something  internal  or 
his  personality  or  do  you  think  it’s  his  reaction 
to  knowing  the  white  society? 

The  ones  that  he  had  known  about  were 
men.  And  he  was  cooperating;  he  wanted  to  do 
it,  because  he  wanted  to  see  it  in  writing. 

Well,  in  some  notes  you  donated  to  special  col¬ 
lections  that  I  reviewed,  you  did  mention  a  per¬ 
ceived  rivalry  of  some  kind  between  Johnny 
Frank  and  Rupert. 

Yes. 

Maybe  in  terms  of  being  a  cultural  specialist? 

Yes. 

But  you  seemed  to  pick  that  up,  and  I  just  won¬ 
dered  if  you  could  think  of  an  example. 

No.  I  wish  I  had  those  notes  to  look  over, 
because  my  copies  of  them  are  incomplete. 


Well,  the  purpose  is  really  what  you  recall  and 
what  the  memories  mean  to  you. 

I  just  remember  that  he  would  have  rather 
had  Don  talk  to  him;  however,  finally  he  did  talk. 
I  never  did  get  a  life  history  from  him,  but  I  did 
talk  to  him,  and  I  worked  with  him  afterwards 
for  the  next  year  or  two,  working  on  linguistics. 

Now  tell  me  how  that  mechanically  worked  for 
you,  what  the  feeling  was  of  going  up  to 
somebody’s  door.  How  did  you  meet  Johnny 
Frank? 

Either  he  came  down  to  the  Rupert’s 
sometimes  .  .  .  and  I  mean,  he  would  come 
down,  and  I  think  he  was  hoping  to  talk  to  Don. 
[laughter] 

And  you  were  there? 

Yes,  I  don’t  really  remember  how  it  hap¬ 
pened.  Sybil  may  have  taken  me  up  and  intro¬ 
duced  me,  or  she  may  have  just  told  me  to  go 
up. 

And  then  you’d  go  into  people’s  houses? 

I  would  go  and  stand  in  the  yard  and  see  if 
somebody  came  out  and  ask  if  I  could  interview 
them. 

And  sometimes  people  did  not  come  out? 

Well,  there  would  be  children  outside, 
maybe,  and  they’d  say,  "She  can’t  come  out,"  or, 
"She  doesn’t  want  to  talk  right  now." 

And  then  you  would  go,  maybe,  to  another 
yard? 

Well,  I  knew  who  I  was  trying  to  get  to. 

And  how  many  people  were  there?  Vmjust  try¬ 
ing  to  get  a  picture  of  what  it  s  like  as  an  an¬ 
thropologist  to  face  rejection. 

Frustrating. 

But  you  just  keep  persevering.  How  many 
people  would  you  say  that  you  were  targeting 
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initially?  Yon  said  you  wanted  to  talk  to  some 
of  the  older  women? 

I  think  I  talked  to  three  or  four  of  the  older 
women — the  grandma  types  that  I  wanted — but 
then,  apparently,  I  did  talk  to  some  of  the 
younger  ones.  And  some  were  working  and  then 
would  come  home;  they  were  daughters  and 
whatever.  They  were  no  good  for  cultural  recon¬ 
struction,  but  they  were  interesting  in  terms  of 
what  was  going  on  in  the  colony  then  and  that 
was  really,  I  think,  why  I  started  focusing  .... 

So  how  quickly  did  you  make  contact  with  John 
Frank,  who,  I  guess,  was  your  main  inf ormant 
in  terms  of  reconstruction,  right? 

Yes. 

Did  it  take  days,  or  a  week  before  you  think 
you  started  working  with  him? 

I  think  it  was  probably  days.  And  then  on 
and  off.  I  would  go,  and  his  wife  would  say,  "Well, 
he’s  down  at  the  something."  He  was  pretty  busy, 
doing  things  about  the  water,  so  he  wasn’t  al¬ 
ways  there  when  I  went,  but  then  we  would  make 
a  date  for  later,  and  then  I’d  go  back. 

And  you  did  pay  him? 

lie  wouldn’t  take  any  money.  He  wouldn’t. 
That  was  when  he  said  he  just  wanted  to  see 
things  written  up.  I  must  have  given  him  word 
lists  or  descriptions  .... 

But  also,  it  looks  like  you  were  able  to  pretty 
comfortably  take  notes  in  front  of  him? 

I  could  do  that.  But  when  I  was  wandering 
around  trying  to  get  to  people  and  then  talking 
to  whoever  I  could  talk  to  and  picking  up  stuff 
about  relationships  within  the  colony,  then  I 
didn’t  write  anything  down  until  I  got  away  from 
it. 

Were  you  ever  aware,  in  any  sense,  that  he  was 
testing  you  in  a  way? 

He  probably  was,  but  I  didn’t  think  of  it  that 
way,  I  don’t  suppose. 


You've  got  one  sequence  of  notes  where  appar¬ 
ently  you  put  your  notebook  away  and  were 
actually  getting  ready  to  leave,  and  he  said,  "I 
could  tell  you  some  things  that  you  wouldn’t 
believe. "  You  listened,  and  then  you  had  to  re¬ 
construct  that  memory.  But  this  is  what  he  is 
talking  about  doing,  what  now  people  describe 
as  astral  projection. 

Yes,  out  of  body.  I  remember  him  talking 
about  that.  And  the  prophecies  that  he  or  some¬ 
body  else  had  made  about  airplanes  and,  what 
was  it,  about  the  atom  bomb. 

How  did  you  handle  that  internally?  Were  you 
skeptical?  I  mean,  what  is  your  posture  to  some¬ 
thing  like  that? 

Well,  I  took  it  at  face  value.  I  thought  he  was 
telling  me  something  that  he  had  believed  or 
dreamed.  Because  they  do  have  dream  experi¬ 
ences  that  they  can  talk  about  in  that  way,  right? 
No,  I  don’t  think  I  took  it  as  he  was  pulling  my 
leg,  because  it  seemed  to  have  fit  into  the  pat¬ 
tern. 

Right.  Did  he  ever  discuss  that  again?  Was  it  a 
recurrent  theme,  or  did  he  just  tell  you  about 
this  once? 

I  don’t  remember.  He  may  have.  I  really  don’t 
remember.  And  I  don’t  have  notes  from  when  I 
worked  with  him  in  the  subsequent  years,  so  I 
must  have  only  taken  notes  on  the  linguistics 
stuff. 

Oh  I  see,  because  you  continued  working  with 
him  after  you’ve  got  your  thesis  in? 

Yes,  and  that’s  what  Bill  Jacobsen  has. 

So  that  might  have  been  a  pretty  straight  ahead 
linguistic  .... 

He  would  tell  a  tale,  and  I  would  transcribe 
it  and  translate  it. 

So  you  must  have  gotten  very  handy  with  the 
language,  if  you  could  actually  transcribe. 

Yes,  I  could  transcribe  it,  just  in  phonetics. 
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So  he  would  tell  it  in  Washoe,  and  did  you  tape 
record  them? 

I  don’t  think  I  did. 

When  he  was  talking  to  you  about  these  other 
experiences,  did  you  get  the  impression  that  he 
was  describing  something  to  you  that  was  kind 
of  common  to  traditional  Washoe  people,  or  was 
it  something  extraordinary  about  himself? 

I  thought  it  was  common  to  tradition. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  when  an  informant  is 
trying  to  kind  of  be  representative  and  when 
they  are  telling  you  something  just  about  them¬ 
selves.  How  did  you  end  up  working  with  a 
man  rather  than  some  of  women  that  you  de¬ 
scribed? 

I  couldn’t  get  to  them. 

So  the  field  school  was  six  weeks.  Looking  back 
on  it,  is  there  anything,  barring  external  cir¬ 
cumstances,  that  you  wish  you  had  done  dif¬ 
ferently  during  that  time? 

No,  I  never  really  thought  that  there  was. 

Were  you  somewhat  disappointed  about  the 
conditions  that  you  found  there,  in  terms  of  a 
field  experience  for  yourself?  Did  it  meet  your 
expectations  of  doing  anthropological  field¬ 
work  ? 

Yes,  I  think  so.  I  didn’t  expect  a  pristine  an¬ 
cient  Indian  culture,  [laughter] 

So  there  wasn’t  anything  that,  by  having  stayed 
longer,  you  felt  could  have  been  done  differently 
or  you  could  have  done  differently? 

I  don’t  think  I  thought  that  then,  hut  I’m 
not  sure. 

Goidd  you  describe  a  typical  day:  what  you 
would  do,  when  you  would  get  up,  and  then 
go?  Just  sort  of  describe  a  typical  day  of  doing 
fieldwork  in  Carson. 

Having  just  read  my  notebook,  I'd  get  up, 
and,  if  I  didn’t  have  an  appointment,  type  up 


some  notes  and  then  go  over  and  try  to  find 
somebody  about  noon,  or  late  morning. 

Where  would  you  have  breakfast?  Just  cook 
something  in  your  room? 

Yes,  there.  And  then  persist  with  that,  I  don’t 
know.  I  know  there  were  some  going  into  town 
for  lunch.  I  would  take  Don  into  town  for  lunch, 
or  for  dinner.  Or,  there  were  some  people  in  town 
that  I  talked  to  that  had  connections  to  the 
colony,  so  I  might  have  tried  to  talk  to  at  least 
one  person  every  day.  [laughter]  But,  it  varied. 
And  then  there  were  meetings.  A  typical  day, 
though,  was  long.  We  did  some  research  at  the 
agency,  too,  and  I  know  some  days  I  went  to  get 
Don  and  took  him  over  to  the  agency  so  he  could 
work  there,  and  we  would  work  there  for  awhile 
and  then  go  back  to  the  colony. 

You  mean  the  BIA,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  ? 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  at  the  Stewart 
Agency,  had  the  records,  and  we  talked  to  some 
people  there,  too,  especially  as  I  got  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  problem  that  I  did  get  into. 

Right,  the  external  relationships  among  people. 
And  who  were  some  of  the  people  you  talked  to 
about  that,  do  you  recall? 

I’d  have  to  look  up  the  names.  I  just  don’t 
remember. 

It  sounded  like  it  was  just  persistent  and  con¬ 
sistent  work.  You  didn’t  have  a  particidar 
breakthrough  ? 

No,  just  kept  going,  and  then  we  also  had  to 
do  the  mapping  and  the  census,  which  we  did 
with  Sybil  and  then  checked  it. 

And  you  did  that  later  on? 

Yes,  a  little  bit  later  on. 

Did  you  do  that  later  on  deliberately?  Was  that 
part  of  the  method,  to  wait  until  you  had  been 
a  little  more  .  .  .? 

I  don’t  remember  whether  it  was.  I  think  that 
the  impetus  was  to  get  to  some  informants  and 
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get  going.  So  that  was  what  I  kept  trying  to  do  in 
the  first  weeks.  And  then  Don  was  sitting  there 
waiting  for  Henry  to  open  up.  He  just  wanted  to 
sit  quietly  with  him  for  the  longest  time,  [laugh¬ 
ter]  So  I  guess  by  the  time  I  had  finally  given  up 
on  the  ladies  and  he  had  gotten  Henry  to  open 
up,  then  we  did  these  other  chores. 

I  see,  but  that  was  a  requirement,  that  was  one 
of  the  requirements  ? 

Yes. 

And  what  were  some  of  the  other  requirements 
that  you  recall? 

Genealogies.  I  see  genealogies  that  open 
wide,  across  the  room,  [laughter]  Did  I  put  those 
in,  were  there  genealogies  in  the  archives? 

I  think  so,  but  I’m  not  sure.  Now,  had  you  ever 
met  John  Price? 

I  think  I  did.  Of  course,  I  knew  his  work. 

Because  he  is  dead,  and  he’s  one  of  the  people  I 
don’t  get  to  interview,  I  wanted  .... 

Wanted  some  insights.  If  I  did,  it  would  have 
been  just  very  fleeting. 

Do  you  feel  like  you  had  a  kind  of  personal  re¬ 
lationship  with  John  Frank  that  went  be¬ 
yond  .  .  .? 

In  a  way,  but  not  really,  because  when  I  left 
there,  I  didn’t  communicate  with  him. 

You  mean,  when  you  left  Reno  ? 

When  I  left  Reno,  yes. 

But  as  long  as  you  were  in  Reno  .  .  .? 

As  long  as  I  was  in  Reno,  I  kept  going  down 
there. 

And  did  his  attitude  change,  the  longer  you 
worked  with  him? 


Well,  did  you  ever  eat  a  meal  with  him  or  meet 
the  rest  of  h  is  family  ? 

No,  only  his  wife. 

Because  his  family  was  kind  of  scattered  around 
anyway,  right? 

Right,  right. 

What  I’m  driving  at  here  is  that,  for  people  who 
end  up  living  in  the  same  town  or  close  to  people 
that  they  have  studied  or  worked  with,  some¬ 
times  that  sort  of  separation  is  difficult,  or  you 
have  lingering  feelings  of  being  responsible  for 
helping  them,  and  I’m  just  trying  to  get  to  the 
nature  of  that. 

No,  the  relationship  with  him,  I  think,  was 
just  more  strictly  what  we  are  doing  at  that  mo¬ 
ment. 

And  it  was  enough  for  him  to  know  that  what 
he  had  to  say  was  being  documented? 

I  think  so.  I  think  so. 

Did  he  ever  see  any  of  the  stuff  you  wrote  up? 

I  think  I  gave  him  some  stuff,  but  I  just  don’t 
remember  now. 

So  you  don’t  recall  that  he  ever  asked  to  see 
everything,  or  your  thesis? 

No.  And  when  I  wrote  the  thesis,  I  changed 
names.  Of  course  anyone  who  knows  the  colony 
would  know  .... 

Now  did  you  do  that  because  you  wanted  to,  or 
because  you  were  told  to? 

Well,  because  I  wanted  to,  but  I  was  told  that 
the  thesis  would  be  available,  and  I  thought  if 
anybody  did  come,  then  it  would  be  better  to 
be  ...  .  And  I  suppose,  too,  I  was  influenced  by 
these  community  studies  where  names  had  been 
changed,  always. 

And  that’s  true  for  sociology,  right? 


Oh  maybe,  I  don’t  know. 
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Yes.  Now  Sybil  I  had  more  of  a  feeling  for 
and  saw  her  afterwards,  even  though  I  wasn’t 
working  with  her.  She  had  jobs  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and  she  was  more  in  tune  with  the  white 
community. 

Do  you  think  she  had  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what 
yon  were  doing  and  why  you  were  doing  it? 

Oh,  yes.  I  think  so. 

So  when  you  say  you  had  a  different  kind  of 
relationship,  is  it  that  you  would  go  down  to 
the  colony,  just  drop  in  maybe  and  see  her,  and 
that  kind  o  f  thing  ? 

I  think  we  had  lunch  a  couple  of  times. 

But  you  didn’t  maintain  any  contact  with  her 
after? 

Not  after  I  left.  No,  except  indirectly,  because 
I  think  Joy  would  see  her  occasionally,  and  she 
would  say,  "Say  hello." 

Now  how  did  Joy  Leland  know  Sybil,  or  do  you 
know  ? 

Her  husband  was  working  with  the  Paiutes, 
and  she  started  studying  in  the  Anthropology 
Department. 

So  she  did  some  work  there  in  the  colony? 

She  didn’t  do  any  work  in  the  colony,  but  I 
think  she  knew  Sybil.  She  knew  some  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  not  only  the  Paiutes  that  her  husband  was 
working  with,  but  some  of  the  other  Indians  who 
were  active  in  the  community,  and  Sybil  was. 

So  I  guess  I  am  also  trying  to  get  a  picture  of 
what  the  relationship  among  the  Indians  and 
the  non-Indians  was  in  Carson  .  .  .  not  just  in 
Carson,  but  as  a  big  community,  did  people  that 
were  not  professionally  involved  with  Indians 
know  very  much  about  them? 

Probably  not.  I  don’t  really  know,  because 
the  ones  I  knew  were  the  ones  who  did  know 
something  about  them. 


But  from  your  general  impression,  maybe  from 
newspapers  of  the  time,  how  integrated  were 
those  communities? 

They  weren’t,  except  for  a  few  of  the  people 
who  were  a  little  better  off  economically,  or  a 
little  better  educated,  and  had  some  jobs  in  the 
community  and  knew  some  people  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Was  it  your  sense  that  that  was  probably  fairly 
typical  of  Indian  communities  living  in  larger 
urban  settings?  Was  your  sense  that,  somehow, 
the  Washoe  example  there  at  Carson  was  rep¬ 
resentative  of  a  phenomena,  or  was  it  unique 
to  the  Washoe? 

Well,  I  think  both.  Both,  because  the  colony 
was  a  little  different  arrangement  than  usually 
there  was. 

And  you  provide  a  wonderful  study  on  the  his¬ 
toric  aspects  as  well  as  what  creates  these  kinds 
of  situations. 

Well,  I  think  probably  on  the  whole  there 
are  certain  aspects  that  are  quite  universal,  too. 

Yes,  to  that  experience.  Do  you  have  recollec¬ 
tions  about  how  the  department  was  identify¬ 
ing  itself  and  the  relationship  between  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nevada,  Reno  (UNR)  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nevada,  Las  Vegas  (UNLV),  because  I 
notice  you  were  an  instructor  for  both. 

UNLV  was  nascent  at  the  time.  And  I  don’t 
remember  how  that  came  about  that  I  did  that 
ethnohistory  lecture  down  there.  It  could  have 
been  through  either  the  department  or  DRI,  I’m 
not  sure.  Because  I  think  DRI  had  started  it  down 
there,  too. 

That  was  the  man  and  wife,  Dick  Shutler  and 
his  wife? 

Shutler?  No,  they  weren’t  down  there.  He 
was  at  the  museum.  I  don’t  remember  the  name 
of  who  was  first  down  there. 

Well,  they  were  physical  people,  physical  an¬ 
thropologists.  I  think  it  was  Dr.  Sheilah  and 
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Richard  Brooks?1  He’d  done  some  work  in 
Borneo  or  something  on  skeletal  remains.  So  I 
was  just  wondering  how  you  got  to  lecture 
down  there. 

Well,  everybody  knew  everybody. 

Was  it  a  seminar? 

Well,  I  remember  it  was  on  ethnohistory,  but 
I  don’t  remember  exactly  what  I  talked  about.  I 
guess  they  just  wanted  somebody  to  come  down 
and  give  a  lecture,  because  they  were  sort  of  all 
alone  down  there  at  the  beginning. 

Did  you  get  to  be  an  instructor,  or  did  you  get 
to  teach  there?  Did  you  want  to? 

I  only  taught  one  course  at  Reno,  and  then 
that  other  thing  was  just  a  lecture  down  south.  I 
didn’t  apply  for  anything  like  that.  I  was  happy 
doing  research. 

So  you  were  an  associated  research  person  with 
DR1  and  the  Anthropology  Department? 

Well,  it  was  the  Center  for  Western  North 
American  Studies. 

What  was  your  favorite  project  while  you  were 
there? 

The  thing  that  they  got  money  for.  [laugh¬ 
ter]  They  needed  somebody  to  do  a  historical 
site  survey — that  was  how  I  started  out.  And 
there  were  two  of  us.  Don  McCaughey  did  the 
historical,  and  I  did  the  prehistoric.  That  was 
fun. 

Did  you  actually  go  out  to  the  different  sites? 

Yes  we  did.  Oh,  Maxine  Deacon,  the  first  gal 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  office,  the  DRI  office 
down  there.  We  got  to  be  good  friends  since  I 
was  down  there,  and  we  would  drive  around  and 
sightsee,  [laughter] 

When  you  say  "down  there,"  where  do  you 
mean? 


Las  Vegas,  southern  Nevada.  And  then  Don 
McCaughey  and  I  did  some  driving  around  and 
went  places.  But  mostly  it  was  writing  up. 

You  also  talked  pretty  extensively  with  John 
Never  s? 

Oh,  yes. 

Now  John  told  you  that  the  Washoe  used  to  clear 
the  brush  out  around  the  camps  up  at  Lake 
Tahoe.  It  is  a  pretty  minute  detail  in  your  field 
notes,  but  in  parenthesis  in  your  notes  you  said, 
“For  fire  control?"  I  just  wondered  if  you  recall 
that? 

I  don’t  remember  that  part. 

Do  you  have  any  idea  what  he  was  talking  about 
in  terms  of  how  they  cleared  the  brush? 

No,  I  should  have  asked  at  the  time,  and  I 
didn’t. 

Everyone’s  got  afterthoughts.  It’s  supposedly 
attributed  to  Theodora  Kroeber,  who  said  some¬ 
thing  about  the  minute  anthropologists  start 
thinking  about  what  they  shoidd  have  asked: 
“That  way  lies  madness. " 

Yes.  [laughter] 

Now  is  John  Nevers  related  to  JoAnne  Never s? 
She  would  have  been  quite  young,  but  she  went 
on  in  1976,  I  think,  to  write  a  tribal  history 
called  Wa  She  Shu,  which  was  really  quite  good. 
I  was  wondering  if  she  was  around? 

Maybe  it  could  have  been  his  daughter,  I 
don’t  know,  because  he  worked  for  this  family 
that  I  knew  in  Washoe  Valley — the  Millers. 

So  you  met  him  through  the  people  he  worked 
for  rather  than  .  .  .? 

I  think  so,  because  I  don’t  think  he  lived  in 
the  colony,  did  he? 

I  don’t  know.  So  you  knew  the  Millers? 
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Yes. 

And  were  they  old  Renoites? 

Well,  they  were.  She  became  politically  in¬ 
volved.  I  knew  her  through  the  league,  that  was 
it.  She  was  a  league  friend. 

And  he  worked? 

He  was  a  scientist  of  some  kind,  I  think. 

And  John  Nevers  worked  for  them? 

Yes.  They  had  kind  of  a  big  ranch. 

So  did  you  interview  him  on  the  ranch? 

Yes,  I  think  I  did.  I  remember  him  telling 
me  about  the  gatherings,  and  about  the  women 
exchanging  recipes,  [laughter] 

So  your  interest  after  that  field  school .  .  .  you 
wrote  up  your  thesis,  and  you  were  taking  some 
other  classes. 

I  was  taking  some  classes — mostly  linguis¬ 
tics  at  that  point. 

Well,  there  wasn’t  that  much  to  take,  was  there? 

No,  there  was  Sven  Liljeblad's  course  and 
Bill  Jacobsen's  course  and  a  general  linguistics 
course  from  Bill.  I  don’t  remember  if  I  took  any 
other  courses,  but  then  I  was  working,  and  I  was 
working  for  the  center  and  doing  the  parks  sur¬ 
vey  and  then  still  keeping  up  my  contacts  from 
the  colony. 

So  after  you  got  that  master’s  degree,  you  didn’t 
have  any  expectation  to  go  on? 

Well,  there  was  no  Ph.D.  program,  but  I’d 
gotten  most  of  the  way  to  a  master’s  and  finally 
finished  it,  so  I  thought,  "Well,  maybe  someday." 

So  it  was  an  idea  you  had,  in  the  back  of  your 
mind? 

Yes. 


Because  earlier,  you  said  that  during  the  war 
you  couldn’t  really  make  a  commitment  to  an¬ 
other  program,  and  then  in  retrospect,  it  turns 
out  that  you  coidd  have;  you  actually  did  have 
the  time,  and  it  woidd  have  made  such  a  differ¬ 
ence.  I  just  wondered  what  you  meant  by  "it 
woidd  have  made  a  difference?" 

I  suppose  I  would  have  gotten  a  degree  in 
Chicago,  and  that  would  have  changed  the  whole 
trajectory,  because  I  would  have  had  that  in 
Sweden,  and  if  I’d  had  that,  my  status  would  have 
been  different,  then  I  might  have  been  able  to 
go  for  another  degree  in  Sweden  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  start  farther  back,  which  discouraged  me. 

And  you  mentioned,  didn’t  you,  the  degree 
name? 

Filosofie  licentiate,  which  is  their  Ph.D. 
equivalent. 

And  woidd  you  have  wanted  to  teach  or  do  re¬ 
search? 

Well,  either,  or  both.  I  didn’t  have  any  strong 
urge  to  teach  earlier,  but  as  I  got  older,  I  felt 
more  comfortable  with  it.  I  could  have  enjoyed 
it. 

And  if  you  were  teaching  anthropology,  what 
do  you  think  the  value  of  the  profession  is  for, 
other  than  satisfying  .  .  .? 

Oh,  she  just  throws  me  a  question  like  that 
all  of  a  sudden,  [laughter] 

Yes.  [laughter]  I’m  just  curious  what  lasting 
value  that  experience  has  had  for  you  person¬ 
ally? 

Well,  I  guess  I’ve  always  thought,  from  the 
time  I  first  read  Boas,  that  not  only  was  it  valu¬ 
able  to  know  how  other  people  lived,  but  also 
we  could  learn  a  lot  about  how  we  might  arrange 
things  better  in  our  own  society,  so  I’ve  always 
had  that  kind  of  idealistic  hope  along  the  way. 
As  you  get  older,  some  of  that  becomes  distilled, 
but  I  still  think  that  anthropology  has  a  lot  of 
insights  that  our  society  as  a  whole  could  cer¬ 
tainly  benefit  from  taking  advantage  of. 
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Yes,  and  it’s  a  perspective.  It  really  is. 

That’s  right.  Once  you  have  it,  it  colors,  af¬ 
fects,  your  whole  outlook  always. 

In  your  dealings  with  other  people,  including 
other  professional  people  that  are  well-edu¬ 
cated,  have  you  been  able  to  communicate  some 
of  these  ideas  about  the  more  global  perspec¬ 
tive  that  gives  you? 

Well,  it  depends  on  the  person.  Some  people 
I  communicate  with  best  are  open  to  that. 

I  guess  what  I  was  really  asking  is  if  you  think 
it  is  necessary  to  have  an  education  in  anthro¬ 
pology,  if  it  should  a  required  study? 

I’ve  always  thought  it  would  be  better  to  get 
some  of  that  across  in  high  school,  even. 

Did  you  ever  have  any  ideas  about  how  that 
would  actually  work? 

Oh,  not  really.  I  can  remember  when  I  was 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  studying,  they  were 
talking  about  high  school  courses,  and  there  was 
kind  of  a  movement  for  getting  some  curricu¬ 
lum  going.  This  has  happened  on  and  off  during 
the  years  following,  and  it’s  never  really  taken.  I 
mean,  social  studies  a  little  bit,  maybe — depends 
on  the  school  and  the  teacher  and  the  book. 

Well  I  noticed  later  when  you  were  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Miami  that  you  were  a  consultant  for 
an  experimental  block? 

Yes.  That  was  teaching  a  course  in  anthro¬ 
pology  to  freshman,  but  they  were  trying  to  do 
it  in  some  way  that  was  a  little  different.  The 
experimental  block  referred  to  several  different 
disciplines,  so  they  were  giving  kids  the  same 
program  with  a  spread  of  literature  and  anthro¬ 
pology. 

So  it  was  interdisciplinary? 

Yes,  an  interdisciplinary  thing.  So  I  taught 
first  semester. 

So,  you  went  from  Reno  to  where?  Tell  me  about 
that. 


We  had  a  year  where  Wendell  was  consult¬ 
ing  both  at  the  University  of  Montana  and  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York  in  Fredonia,  They 
were  starting  some  environmental  programs,  and 
he  was  consulting,  helping  them  set  those  up,  I 
think  that  was  what  it  was.  And  then  we  went  to 
the  University  of  Miami,  and  we  were  there  a 
couple  of  years.  I  went  to  the  department  to  get 
acquainted,  and  that  was  how  I  was  tapped  for 
this  teaching  job  I  mentioned.  That  was  when  I 
was  trying  to  think  of  a  way  to  get  at  these  kids. 
I  had  read  some  of  Jim  Spradley’s  stuff,  and  I 
had  them  do  some  little,  mini-ethnographies — 
get  right  into  it,  instead  of  the  usual. 

Jim  Spradley  was  at  Macalester.  Fie  died  a 
number  of  years  ago,  but  he  figures  in  my  tra¬ 
jectory,  too,  because  he  was  here  when  we  came 
here.  And  Joy  [Leland]  knew  him,  too,  because 
he  had  done  some  work  with  alcoholics.  I  think 
that  was  what  the  tie  in  was  there,  that  she  had 
gotten  to  know  him. 

So  you  had  read  some  of  his  work. 

And  I  used  his  introductory  course  ideas. 

So  is  he  an  educator  as  well  as  an  anthropolo¬ 
gist? 

In  anthropology  he  did  his  study  within  this 
culture.  He  did  something  called  "The  Cocktail 
Waitress,"  and  he  did  a  study  on  bums  in  Se¬ 
attle.  What  was  it  called?  Oh,  "You  Owe  Your¬ 
self  a  Drunk." 

So  he  must  have  been  one  of  the  few  people, 
among  the  first  people,  doing  anthropology 
within  .  .  .? 

He  was.  Well,  there  was  urban  anthropology 
that  had  been  going  on  awhile,  but  he  was  very 
good,  and  he  died  young  of  cancer  just  shortly 
after  we  got  here.  But  anyway,  that’s  going  ahead 
a  little  bit. 

So  the  ideas  that  you  had  gotten  from  him  were 
really  just  to  do  these  mini  community  ethnog¬ 
raphies? 

Well  not  do  the  community,  but  to  have  the 
kids  write  up  something  of  that  nature.  And  then 
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we  had  to  leave  there  because  Wendell  wanted 
to  go  to  California. 

How  was  teaching,  though? 

Well,  I  kind  of  enjoyed  it. 

Did  it  surprise  you  that  you  enjoyed  it? 

Well,  a  little,  because  I  hadn’t  ever  thought  I 
really  wanted  to,  but  I  had  already  taught  that 
one  course  on  the  Great  Basin,  and  I  enjoyed 
that. 

What  about  teaching  was  it  that  you  didn’t  think 
you  wanted  to  do?  What  was  holding  you  back? 

I  think  I  was  a  little  insecure.  I  was  a  little 
shy  when  I  was  younger,  so  I  was  a  little  afraid 
of  getting  out  in  front  of  people  and  talking. 

But  it  became  easier?  I  mean,  by  the  time  you 
were  in  Miami  it  was  .... 

I  think  the  League  of  Women  Voters  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  that,  because  I  found  that  if  I  knew 
what  I  was  talking  about,  it  didn’t  matter,  I  could 
get  up  and  talk,  [laughter] 

How  big  was  the  class  in  Miami? 

Oh,  twenty. 

So  it  wasn ’t  like  this  huge  lecture. 

No,  it  wasn’t.  It  was  a  small  class. 

So  you  coidd  handle  something  like  the  ethnog¬ 
raphies? 

Maybe  even  fewer  than  that. 

If  you  were  going  to  teach  that  again  would 
you  try  that  approach? 

I  don’t  know  how  successful  it  was,  but  it 
was  kind  of  fun  to  try. 

So  you  were  only  there  two  years? 

Yes.  And  that  came  up  just  at  the  end.  Be¬ 
fore  that,  I  had  met,  through  the  department 


chairman,  a  women  who  was  doing  some 
freelance  work.  She  had  studied  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  [laughter]  All  these  little 
twists.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  Luther  Gerlach? 

No. 

Well,  he’s  at  the  university  now,  just  about 
to  retire.  She  had  studied  with  him,  and  then 
she  was  writing  some  books  with  him.  His  spe¬ 
cialty  was  social  movements,  movements  of 
change  and  the  theory  of  things  happening  in 
networks  and  not  just  hierarchically.  She  was 
writing  a  couple  of  books  with  him  from  her  spot 
in  Florida.  And  then  she  had  also  been  tapped 
to  do  a  study  of  the  black  community  near  Co¬ 
conut  Grove,  because  there  were  problems  with 
the  police  and  the  youth — this  was  several  years 
before  riots  happened  down  there.  I  forget  who 
was  sponsoring  it  at  this  point — I  think  it  was 
the  parks,  because  there  was  a  big  park  as  sort 
of  a  focus  where  two  communities  came  together. 
So  she  got  me  to  help  on  that,  and  I  interviewed 
people  in  the  black  community  there  and  wrote 
that  up  for  her. 

How  did  that  go  ?  How  easy  was  that  for  you  to 
do? 

That  was  easy. 

Because  you  felt  experienced? 

Yes,  I  had  the  Chicago  experience,  and  that 
wasn’t  a  problem. 

So  for  that  work  you  were  drawing  more  on 
your  past  experience  in  Chicago,  really,  than 
with  the  Washoe? 

Yes.  Well,  and  yes,  the  Washoe  too,  but  it 
was  different.  The  interviewing  was  more  like 
what  I  had  done  in  Chicago  than  I  had  for  the 
Washoe.  That  was  why  I  thought  of  that. 

So  that  was  Florida.  And  then  Wendell 
started  to  get  into  a  relationship  with  the  center 
in  Santa  Barbara. 

And  what  is  the  name  of  the  center? 

The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  In¬ 
stitutions.  He  was  invited  to  a  couple  of  confer- 
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ences,  and  I  went  with  him.  One  of  them  was  a 
preparatory  conference  for  Pacem  in  Maribus, 
which  was  an  international,  non-governmental 
meeting  that  the  woman  who  had  organized  it — 
she  and  her  colleagues — were  hoping  would  lead 
up  to  the  Law  of  the  Sea  conferences  which  came 
later.  So  it  was  building  on  some  international 
government  constitutional  work  that  her  hus¬ 
band  had  done.  This  was  Elizabeth  Mann 
Borgese.  So  she  had  written  a  constitution  for 
the  law  of  the  sea,  and  was  organizing  this  first 
conference  in  Malta.  Well,  I  only  went  along  as 
an  observer  on  that. 

But  this  is  very  exciting,  truly  moving  into,  now, 
a  global  arena. 

Yes.  She  put  out  a  book  from  a  preparatory 
conference  on  various  aspects  of  this.  And  one 
of  them  was  the  atmosphere — Wendell  did  that, 
and  I  worked  with  him  because  he  needed  some 
social  science  input.  So  I  think  both  our  names 
are  on  that  paper.  And  then  we  did  more  of 
that,  we  went  on  with  that  and  .... 

Had  that  occurred  to  you  all  to  do  that  kind  of 
work,  collaborative  work,  before?  Because  you 
had  your  interests,  and  he  had  his  interests. 
Woidd  you  say  this  was  the  first  time  you  had 
an  opportunity  to  do  that? 

Well,  I  think  so,  yes.  Then  we  were  at  the 
center  for  a  couple  of  years.  Wendell’s  interest 
was  science  policy,  and  he  was  really  learning 
as  he  went.  He  used  his  field  as  a  focus,  which 
was  meteorology  and  weather  modification.  And 
there  were  some  studies  going  on  at  the  time 
about  the  social  implications  of  weather  modifi¬ 
cations  and  this  kind  of  stuff.  He  had  a  confer¬ 
ence  at  the  center  on  weather  modification  and 
then  following  that  they  wanted  him  to  take 
some  NSF  (National  Science  Foundation)  money 
and  do  some  more  social  implications  kinds  of 
stuff,  so  I  worked  with  him  on  that.  That  was 
where  the  Center  for  the  Future  came  in,  be¬ 
cause  we  had  to  set  up  our  own  little  foundation 
to  get  the  money  from  NSF. 

Now  you  founded  the  Center  for  the  Future  to 
have  an  institution,  so  that  you  could  receive 
parts  of  the  grant,  or  did  you  get  the  grant  and 
then  had  to  form  an  institution? 


I  just  can’t  remember,  except  that  there  was 
some  reason — Wendell  was  still  associated  with 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institu¬ 
tions,  and  it  wasn’t  appropriate  for  them  to  get 
funding  for  that,  so  we  had  to  form  our  own  cen¬ 
ter.  I  don’t  remember  the  details. 

And  what  was  the  grant  was  for? 

The  social  implications  of  weather  modifi¬ 
cations — I  don’t  remember  the  title  exactly,  but 
it  was  something  like  that. 

And  what  models  did  you  have  to  go  on  to  do 
this  kind  of  integrated  work  ? 

None,  [laughter]  No,  there  weren’t  any.  It 
was  sort  of  new  ground,  because  there  was  a 
group  of  sociologists  and  lawyers  working  ...  so 
we  had  that,  we  were  communicating  with  them. 

Now  this  is  at  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  Institutions  that  you  had  a  network  of 
lawyers  and  sociologists? 

No,  this  was  through  the  weather  modifica¬ 
tion  field  itself,  because  they  had  run  into  the 
problem  of,  as  you  can  imagine,  if  we  can  modify 
the  weather,  it  may  be  good  here  and  bad  there — 
all  the  ramifications  of  that.  Or  then  they  began 
to  get  into,  "Are  we  modifying  the  weather  inad¬ 
vertently?"  And  people  were  getting  interested 
in  that,  which  now,  of  course  is  big  stuff.  So  this 
was  just  the  beginning  of  that. 

So  this  was  like  a  think  tank  unto  itself.  Were 
there  journals  at  the  time  on  weather  modifica¬ 
tion  and  the  implications  of  it,  or  was  this  just 
a  group  of  people  that  were  just  coming  to¬ 
gether? 

No.  I  think  that  the  NSF  was  trying  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  or  who  to  give  money  to.  This  is 
the  science  policy  problems — where  do  you  put 
the  money,  what’s  worth  funding? 

They  had  commissioned  a  sociologist  study, 
but  they  wanted  some  more  apparently.  In  pre¬ 
paring  for  it,  I  think  Wendell  had  a  conference 
at  the  center  and  invited  all  these  people,  some 
scientists  and  some  other  people,  and  the  cen¬ 
ter  people  had  their  input,  which  was  always  in¬ 
teresting.  So  we  worked  together  on  that.  I  don’t 
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know  how  good  science  it  was.  [laughter]  But  it 
was  interesting,  and  it  was,  in  a  way,  a  concept¬ 
building  period. 

I  would  think  just  learning  the  common  lan¬ 
guage  to  use,  educating  each  other  about  what 
power  different  words  and  terms  have  from  the 
different  fields,  because  it  seems  to  me  that’s 
the  real  potential  of  having  these  separate  fields, 
is  having  the  people  always  talk  negatively 
about  lingo,  but  if  words  have  really  precise 
meanings  that  give  you  a  different  way  of  think¬ 
ing  about  concepts  .... 

Well,  it  wasn't  technical  aspects  of  the 
weather  modification,  it  was  the  whole  context 
that  it  was  going  to  occur  in,  or  was  occurring 
in,  and  should  it  occur  more  in,  that  sort  of  thing. 

That’s  global,  right? 

Yes,  oh,  global,  yes.  And  that  was  our  essay 
for  Pacem  in  Maribus.  It  had  to  do  with  global 
problems  in  the  atmosphere. 

Now  how  long  did  that  work  go  on?  The  Cen¬ 
ter  for  the  Future,  was  it  focused  on  the  weather 
question? 

It  was.  When  we  set  it  up,  we  put  it  in  a  little 
broader  terms  because  we  didn’t  know;  we 
thought  maybe  we’d  go  on  and  do  other  things. 
And  then  that  didn’t  work  out,  because  the  Cen¬ 
ter  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  was 
folding.  Wendell  decided  that  he  really  should 
move  somewhere,  and  that  was  when  we  came 
here  (St.  Paul). 

Now  do  you  know  why  it  was  folding  ? 

Oh,  yes.  Robert  Hutchins  died.  He  was  the 
one  who  founded  it  and  held  it  together.  It  is 
gone  now. 

So  it  was  really  the  strength  of  his  personality 
that  was  keeping  it  together. 

Yes. 

And  how  many  people  were  involved? 


Twenty,  but  they  always  had  lots  of  visitors 
come.  It  was  a  wonderful  place.  It  was  fascinat¬ 
ing. 

But  your  center  was  affiliated  with  that? 

In  a  sense,  yes. 

So  it  was  drawing  on  some  of  the  same  people.. 
So  once  that  folded,  then  your  center  followed? 

Well,  it  continued  in  name,  but  when  we  left 
he  didn’t  have  any  more  time  to  do  anything.  I 
thought  about  using  it  for  something.  How  was 
it  phrased?  It  was  the  impact  of  technology  on 
society.  We  made  it  broader  so  that  we  could  do 
other  things  that  we  wanted  to  do.  And  this  was 
early  on  for  this  stuff.  Some  of  the  stuff  that 
Wendell  wrote  on  the  atmosphere,  that’s  sort  of 
lost  in  history  and  now  is  big  stuff.  That’s  how 
these  issues  develop.  I  started  thinking  in  terms 
of  what  we  were  doing  being  the  anthropology 
of  science,  and  I  never  heard  that  term  before, 
but  you  hear  it  all  over  now. 

Yes,  because  you  were  observing  the  rise  and 
fall  of  these  little  groupings  o  f  people  that  were 
trying  to  get  together  to  work,  and  you  would 
have  been  right  there.  Yes,  you  do  hear  it  now, 
that’s  true.  And,  of  course,  tell  me  about  when 
you  interviewed  Margaret  Mead. 

Oh,  that  was  the  last  project.  I  had  forgot¬ 
ten  that.  This  was  in  terms  of  science  policy, 
and  Wendell  always  likes  to  think  in  terms  of 
big  questions — how  do  you  decide  what  to  fund 
and  how  much.  So  he  put  in  a  proposal  that  we 
would  interview  some  of  the  top  people  in  sci¬ 
ence  in  different  fields,  to  see  if  we  could  find 
any  patterns  on  how  decisions  were  made  in  the 
community.  And,  unfortunately,  that  project 
never  got  finished. 

That  is  unfortunate.  Did  you  interview  anyone 
else  besides  Margaret  Mead  and  Laura  Nader? 

Yes,  and  then  we  interviewed  Jim  Spradley. 
Laura  Nader  suggested  him,  and  that’s  why  we 
came  to  Minneapolis  the  first  time. 

But,  although  Laura  Nader  had  suggested  him, 
you  were  already  familiar  with  his  work? 
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I  was  already  familiar  with  him,  yes. 

Well,  what  was  it  like  interviewing  Margaret 
Mead? 

She  was  very  helpful  and  very  nice  to  talk 
to.  I  had  met  her  a  couple  of  other  times  al¬ 
ready,  and  then  after  that  she  and  some  atmo¬ 
spheric  scientists  organized  a  conference  and 
invited  Wendell  and  me.  Now,  when  the  heck 
was  that? 

Now  was  she  involved  in  this  because  of  Gre¬ 
gory  Bateson? 

I  don’t  know.  You  know,  her  interests  were 
so  broad,  and  she  was  looking  at  the  future  in 
space — it  wasn’t  just  weather,  it  was  the  future 
in  space.  Well  this  conference  was  really  fun. 

I  don’t  remember  when  this  happened, 
whether  we  were  still  in  Santa  Barbara,  or  what. 
There  were  different  kinds  of  scientists,  not  just 
meteorologists,  and  then  there  were  some  soci¬ 
ologists,  a  couple  of  anthropologists,  and  a  couple 
of  futurists.  It  was  the  space  platforms  that  she 
was  thinking  about — the  communities  on  these 
space  platforms  that  are  where  the  land  is  in  a 
big  scoop  like  this. 

Fes.  I  know  very  little  of  it,  but  I  had  no  idea 
that  she  was  involved  with  that. 

Well,  she  was  exploring.  And  that  was  prob¬ 
ably  thirty  or  forty  people  at  the  conference. 

And  so  what  happened? 

We  all  went  home,  [laughter] 

No,  I  mean,  during  the  conference. 

I  don’t  really  remember  too  much.  There 
were  some  interesting  discussions  about  the 
technical  feasibility,  but  there  were  more  dis¬ 
cussions  about  .... 

Do  you  think  that  this  kind  of  research  and  ques¬ 
tioning  continued  after  that  time,  that  that 
group  was  among  the  first  people  that  were 
really  seriously  beginning  to  consider  these 


things  and  that  it  has  continued,  or  do  you  think 
it  was  just  too  soon? 

There  were  some  continuities,  I’m  sure,  be¬ 
cause  some  of  the  people — Wendell  just  didn’t 
continue  with  it — but  some  of  the  people  that 
he  was  in  touch  with  at  the  time  are  among  those 
who  have  continued. 

Would  you  liked  to  have  continued  with  that 
kind  of  inquiry? 

Well,  no,  it  was  interesting  while  it  went  on. 
And  it’s  interesting,  still,  to  look  back  and  see 
the  same  questions  being  asked  twenty  or  thirty 
years  later,  but  there  has  been  progress  on  it, 
too. 

But  it  wasn’t  something  that  personally  in¬ 
trigued  you  to  keep  doing  ? 

No,  not  so  much.  I’ve  always  been  more  in¬ 
terested  in,  well,  the  things  that  I  thought  of  do¬ 
ing  when  I  came  here.  And  we  still  had  the  Cen¬ 
ter  for  the  Future,  there  was  a  study  in  the  area 
of  the  anthropology  of  work,  or  the  possibly  of 
doing  some  linguistics — I  wasn’t  sure.  Well,  when 
we  got  here,  I  got  sick  and  was  really  kind  of  out 
of  it  for  about  a  year,  so  that  took  some  of  the 
wind  out  of  my  sail.  And  I  didn’t  know  very  many 
people,  so  I  needed  to  get  out  and  get  acquainted. 
I  don’t  operate  too  well  in  a  vacuum.  But  Jim 
Spradley  was  here,  and  I  talked  to  him,  and  he 
said,  "Well,  do  you  want  to  teach,  or  do  you  want 
to  do  research?",  and  he  was  going  to  work  with 
me  on  a  study  at  the  Ford  plant  over  here. 

On  work? 

On  work.  But  then  he  got  sick.  And  I  was 
losing  steam,  [laughter]  And  that  kind  of  ...  I 
decided  to  retire.  Join  book  groups.  And  then 
recently  I  joined — this  will  bring  it  full  circle — a 
group  that  writes  papers  for  each  other. 

This  has  been  going  on  for  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  years,  about  twenty  women,  and  not  the 
same  ones,  [laughter]  And  this  year  we’re  study¬ 
ing  Canada,  so  I’m  doing  a  paper  on  the  indig¬ 
enous  populations  of  Canada.  I  enjoy  doing  re¬ 
search,  and  now  I’m  getting  down  close  to  the 
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deadline  and  finding  that  my  writing  skills  are 
rusty,  so  I  have  to  ...  . 

And  then  yon  have  people,  like  me,  coming  in 
and  saying,  "I  need  two  days — just  two  days  of 
your  life. " 

Yes.  [laughter]  And  there,  my  Washoe  colony 
experience  is  showing  up,  because  I  have  a  real 
feel  for  how  some  of  those  people  in  the  pla¬ 
teau,  and  even  in  the  subarctic,  live. 

Contemporary?  Or  both? 

Both.  Some  of  them  are  closer  to  their  origi¬ 
nal  culture  than  ...  I  mean,  some  of  the  ones 
in  the  more  remote  areas  are  still  living,  are  still 
subsisting,  as  if  they  haven’t  been  interfered  with, 
in  the  old  way,  but  of  course,  with  modification. 
But,  also  the  contemporary  problems  are  not 
the  same  that  I  dwelt  on,  because  they  are  mostly 
resource  problems. 

In  Canada,  you  mean? 

Yes,  land  and  resources.  So  I  find  myself  in¬ 
terested  in  that  aspect,  looking  on  the  web,  and 
talking  to  ...  .  I'm  very  involved  with  the  envi¬ 
ronmental  movement  here  and  also  knowing 
something  about  the  indigenous  people  up  there 
and  their  land  rights  and  water  and  the  resources 
and  the  mining  and  the  whole  thing. 

I  think  the  indigenous  movement  on  the  envi¬ 
ronmental  level  is  a  worldwide  one. 

But,  it  was  just  starting  in  Carson.  Did  you 
know  about  Ed  Johnson,  the  young  Paiute,  who 
hung  around  the  field  school  all  summer?  Well, 
he  was  a  genial  young  person.  lie  was  very  in¬ 
terested,  and  he  sat  in  on  all  the  training  ses¬ 
sions;  he  visited  people  on  the  sites  and  every¬ 
thing.  Then,  he  was  one  of  the  young  people  who 
were  just  starting  in  the  political  action  line. 

When  you  knew  him,  or  were  aware  of  him,  he 
was  coming  across  as  a  student,  a  potential 
student? 

Oh,  we  sort  of  knew  where  he  came  from. 


So  he  was  observing  the  observers? 

Pie  was  observing  the  observers,  and  he  was 
talking  to  the  professors  and  so  forth.  lie  was 
just  kind  of  around.  Ask  Warren  about  him,  be¬ 
cause  I  would  be  interested  to  know  what  his 
trajectory  was  after  that.  I  don’t  know. 

Well,  I  wanted  to  get  to  how  you  left  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  how  you  got  here. 

Well,  this  anthropologist  Ad  Iloebel,  Addison 
Iloebel,  Wendell  had  met  him  one  night  at  din¬ 
ner  when  we  came  to  interview  Jim  Spradley. 
We  had  gone  to  dinner  at  the  Hoebel’s  because 
of  our  long  friendship  with  his  then  wife,  and  Ad 
thought  of  Wendell  when  they  needed  somebody 
to  run  the  new  museum. 

Was  it  a  new  museum  or  a  new  building? 

It  was  a  new  building — it  was  an  old  museum 
that  had  been  in  a  house,  and  then  it  moved 
into  part  of  a  building. 

And  it  is  the  Museum  of  Science,  is  that  right? 

The  Science  Museum  of  Minnesota.  Only 
that  building  that  they  moved  into  twenty  years 
ago  is  now  empty  and  is  moving  into  a  building 
that  is  about  three  times  as  big  down  the  street. 
Very  successful  institution. 

So,  Wendell  was  tapped  for  .  .  .? 

Yes,  for  president  of  the  museum,  and  we 
came. 

And  you  had  never  been  here  before,  either? 

Just  that  one  night. 

And  then  you  became  ill  for  a  year? 

Yes  for  the  first  year  I  was  really  out  of  it. 

And  then  you  reconnected  with  Spradley,  whom 
you  had  interviewed? 

Yes. 
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And  you  were  going  to  do  that,  and  then  he  be¬ 
came  ill? 

And  then  he  became  ill.  Ad  Iloebel  had  been 
retired  for  some  time,  but  even  he  and  I  talked 
about  doing  some  project,  but  then  he  decided 
that  he  didn’t  really  want  to.  [laughter] 

So  tell  me  about  this  woman’s  group  of  schol¬ 
ars  who  write  papers  for  each  other. 

Well,  they  aren’t  really  scholars,  although,  a 
number  of  them  have  been  teachers.  They  used 
to  be  the  women  who  were  educated  and  trav¬ 
eled  and  needed  somebody  to  talk  to.  It  was 
those  clubs  that  started  before  the  turn  of  the 
last  century,  especially  in  the  Midwest. 

So  there  were  clubs  for  women  who  traveled 
and  needed  to  talk. 

There’s  been  a  book  written  about  it.  And 
there  are  two  clubs  here.  There’s  one  in  St.  Paul, 
and  this  one  is  in  Minneapolis.  It  stayed  in  the 
old  pattern  where  you  write  your  own  paper. 

So  this  is  like  the  geographic  society  on  a  differ¬ 
ent  scale,  isn’t  it? 

[laughter]  Well,  it  is  wonderful  group  of 
women.  Some  of  them  I  knew,  of  course,  be¬ 
cause  I  wouldn’t  have  been  invited  otherwise, 
but  some  of  them  are  new  friends,  and  there  are 
lawyers,  teachers.  Most  of  the  women  have  been 
professional,  and  there’s  the  younger  ones  that 
are  coming  in,  and  some  of  them  are  still  work¬ 
ing,  hut  they  take  time  for  this  because  they  like 
to  do  it.  They  pick  a  topic  for  the  year,  and  it 
can  be  something  in  current  events  or  some¬ 
thing  in  history  or  something  in  art  or  some¬ 
thing  in  whatever. 

So  how  do  you  take  turns?  Who  writes  the  pa¬ 
pers  ? 


The  whole  group  votes  on  the  program  for 
the  following  year.  There  are  proposals  for  it, 
and  then  they  vote,  and  the  program  commit¬ 
tee  divides  it  up  by  topic,  and  you  can  make 
your  first,  second,  and  third  choice,  and  then 
it’s  assigned. 

So  the  topic  is  Canada  this  year? 

The  whole  topic  is  Canada.  We’ve  had  two 
excellent  papers  on  early  history  and  immigra¬ 
tion. 

And  how  long  are  those  papers,  an  hour  read, 
do  you  think  ? 

About  forty-five  minutes. 

But  that’s  still  a  lecture  on  a  whole  subject. 

Yes. 

Well,  I  can  see  where  that  gets  overwhelming, 
[laughter]  But  you  mentioned  the  Internet,  so 
you  do  research  on  that? 

Yes.  I’m  finding  out  that  the  computer’s 
easier  to  use  for  that  than  for  writing!  I  got  an  I- 
Mac  two  or  three  months  ago,  and  I’m  having 
trouble  with  the  writing  program.  But,  I’ll  just 
forge  ahead. 


Note 

1.  Dr.  Sheilah  T.  Brooks  and  Richard  Brooks  were  in¬ 
volved  in  excavations  at  Tule  Springs  sponsored  by  the 
Nevada  State  Museum  around  1960.  Both  joined  the 
UNLV  academic  staff  on  a  full-time  basis  in  1966, 
Sheilah  primarily  as  a  professor,  Richard  primarily  as 
a  DRI  researcher. 
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Norman  Scotch 


Penny  Rucks:  This  is  April  29th,  1999,  and  I’m 
in  the  home  of  Norm  Scotch.  So  we  can  start  at 
the  beginning,  and  I  will  ask  you  where  you 
were  born  and  what  year. 

Norman  Scotch:  I  was  born  in  Boston,  1928. 

And,  your  parents’  names? 

Sam  and  Sarah  Scotch. 

Where  are  they  from? 

My  mother  was  from  Lithuania,  born  there, 
and  my  father  was  from  Russia.  It’s  strange  that 
the  name  Scotch  is  Russian.  It  was  originally 
"Tukosh,"  which  means  weaver.  And  we  got  that 
at  Ellis  Island.  They  simplified  it. 

So,  you  were  second  generation? 

No,  first  generation. 

Oh,  that’s  right.  And  do  you  have  siblings? 

I  have  an  older  brother,  ten  years  older  than 
I,  who’s  a  social  worker  and  who  is  a  retired  pro¬ 
fessor  from  Virginia  Commonwealth  University. 
And  a  sister,  fifteen  years  older  than  I,  who  lives 
in  Wellesley  and  is  recently  widowed,  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  cardiologist. 


So,  did  you  grow  up  with  stories  of  the  old  coun¬ 
try? 

Yes.  I  interviewed  them,  like  you’re  inter¬ 
viewing  me.  They  didn’t  want  to  talk  about  it 
particularly. 

So  when  you  were  growing  up,  you  didn’t  hear 
the  stories  of  how  they  came  to  this  country? 

No.  I  heard  stories  about  how  they  came  to 
the  country — that  is,  what  it  was  like  when  they 
got  here,  and  what  it  was  like  thereafter,  but  not 
what  it  was  like  in  the  old  country.  But  I  was 
interested  in  that,  so  I  probed  them.  Also  my 
wife’s  folks,  similarly.  My  mother-in-law  died  at 
the  age  of  ninety-five  about  five  years  ago,  and  I 
always  took  oral  history  from  her,  which  she 
didn’t  want  to  be  bothered  with,  but  it’s  OR.  I’m 
a  dogged  interviewer. 

What’s  your  earliest  recollection  of  what  it  was 
you  thought  you  wanted  to  do  when  you  grew 
up? 

To  make  one  hundred  dollars  a  week.  That 
was  my  goal  in  life.  Because  when  you  went  to 
the  movies  in  the  1930s,  which  was  the  Depres¬ 
sion,  at  the  movies  anybody  who  was  successful 
made  one  hundred  bucks.  And  so  that  was  my 
goal.  I  wanted  to  be  successful  and  make  one 
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Norm  Scotch  during  his  time  at  Northwestern. 


hundred  bucks  a  week.  And  I’ve  reached  that 
goal,  I  am  happy  to  tell  you.  [laughter]  No,  I  had 
no  aspirations  early  on,  and  they  changed.  My 
teenage  years  I  had  some  talent  in  art,  and  I 
thought  I  was  going  to  art  school — I  went  to  art 
school  while  I  was  in  high  school.  I  went  to  the 
museum  school  at  night. 

So  it  was  a  separate  effort  to  do  that? 

I’ve  always  done  that.  All  my  life.  I’ve  had  a 
lot  of  things  going  on  in  my  life  simultaneously. 
My  life  is  a  layered  life.  I’ve  had  employment, 
then  I’ve  had  avocations.  I  was  a  painter,  I  was  a 
photographer,  I  was  a  sculptor.  That’s  a  piece  of 
my  sculpture  over  there,  that  nude.  That  is  a 
stone  carving,  but  I  also  did  clay  and  things  like 
that. 

I  was  an  actor,  and  I  was  on  the  professional 
stage  as  a  nobody,  but  I  considered  going  into 
that  as  well.  I  had  a  lot  of  different  thoughts.  But 
essentially,  I  was  a  total  failure  in  school,  so  the 
kinds  of  things  I  thought  about  did  not  involve 


being  successful  at  school.  I  was  useless.  I  was  a 
great  success  in  junior  high  and  terrible  failure 
in  high  school. 

And  why  do  you  think  that  is,  when  you’ve 
thought  back  to  then? 

I  started  school — my  birthday  is  September 
30th  and  in  Boston,  you  had  to  be  over  Septem¬ 
ber  1st  to  enter  kindergarten.  So,  in  other  words, 
I  was  always  the  youngest  kid  in  school. 

Did  you  grow  up  in  the  same  house  that  you 
were  born,  in  the  same  neighborhood? 

Yes. 

So  it’s  been  very  consistent? 

Until  I  was  twenty-two,  until  I  went  into  the 
army,  actually.  I  don’t  know  why  I  was  such  a 
failure,  but  I  sure  was.  And  the  role  I  adopted 
was  the  class  clown.  I  screwed  around,  and  ev¬ 
erybody  laughed  at  me,  so  I  think  I  flunked  ev¬ 
erything  but  English  and  Declamation. 

What  is  Declamation? 

You’d  have  to  get  up  and  recite  a  poem  that 
you’d  memorized  or  a  piece  from  a  play,  stuff 
like  that.  That  I  could  do.  English  I  liked.  But  I 
flunked  every  other  subject. 

So  how  did  you  get  into  Boston  University? 

It  wasn’t  easy.  I  actually  transferred  from 
Boston  Latin,  which  was  the  premier  school,  to 
Boston  English,  which  was  the  next  best  school. 
And  I  managed  to  get  through  by  ...  I  must  have 
been  smart. 

Now,  what  is  that  system?  When  you  say  you 
transferred,  it’s  just  the  public  school  system, 
right? 

Yes. 

So  when  you  transfer  .... 

Let  me  put  it  this  way,  I  didn’t  transfer,  I  got 
kicked  out. 
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Oh,  so  the  schools  were  segregated,  at  that  point, 
by  ability? 

No.  But  there  is  one  school  in  every  city, 
which  is  the  premier  school.  In  New  York  it  was, 
Stuyvesant  High  or  the  school  for  the  arts. 

And  it  didn’t  matter  where  you  lived — if  you 
were  particularly  talented,  you’d  go  there. 

Boston’s  a  big  place.  You  could  go  to  any  high 
school  you  wanted.  You  chose.  There’s  not  a 
neighborhood  school.  It’s  not  different  now.  You 
still  choose. 

In  Boston,  you  still  do? 

That’s  right,  for  high  school.  Now,  kids  tra¬ 
ditionally  wouldn’t  go  out  of  their  neighborhood. 
Black  kids  wouldn’t  go  to  South  Boston  where 
the  Irish  are  because  they’d  get  beat-up.  But  then 
they  were  bused  in.  So  the  situation  has  changed. 
They  were  free  to  do  that,  legally,  but  cultur¬ 
ally,  they’d  get  their  asses  kicked,  and  that  was 
not  a  good  idea.  Vice  versa. 

But  there  were  these  two  schools  that  were 
above  it  all,  Latin  and  English,  where  kids  chose 
to  go.  And,  so,  I  went  from  one  to  other.  When  I 
was  in  English  High,  after  I’d  flunked  out  at  Latin, 
I’d  get  all  A’s  the  first  two  months — bimonthly 
grading — all  B’s  the  second  period,  all  C’s  the 
third,  and  then  I’d  start  flunking,  because  I  was 
hooking  school  and  doing  all  kinds  of  naughty 
things,  which  I  won’t  go  into  right  now,  so  I  just 
barely  made  it  through  high  school. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  you  ’re  taking  art. 

I  was  going  to  art  school  nights  and  doing 
some  nice  work.  I  also  worked  at  the  Boston  Art 
Palace  selling  orangeade  and  working  the  cloak 
room,  seeing  plays  and  opera  and  ballet  and  get¬ 
ting  another  education — it  was  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  education.  And  getting  an  opportunity  to  act. 
I  was  in  Rose  Marie,  which  is  an  old  chestnut.  I 
played  a  Northwest  Mounted  Canadian  Police¬ 
man  and  sang  in  the  chorus.  And  subsequently 
I  was  in  Pygmalion  with  some  very  famous  ac¬ 
tors  and  actresses. 

Both  Latin  and  English  [high  schools]  were 
open  to  anyone  if  you  could  get  in.  If  you  could 
score  well  on  the  tests,  you  could  get  into  Latin. 


I  think  you’ve  sort  of  answered  this,  but,  was 
the  school  pretty  well  segregated  then,  in  terms 
of  cultural  diversity?  Was  the  school  integrated? 
Did  you  grow  up  with  a  lot  of  cultural  diver¬ 
sity  in  your  life? 

Yes.  And  there  were  a  lot  of  blacks,  Irish, 
small  group  of  Jews,  everything.  And,  as  I  say,  I 
wasn’t  a  great  student  at  English  High  but  .... 

Were  your  parents  upset? 

They  didn’t  care  about  education.  We  didn’t 
have  any  books  in  the  house.  If  it  weren’t  for  my 
brother,  who  is  ten  years  older  then  me  and  who 
decided  to  bring  in  some  books  from  his  left- 
wing  friends  and  stuff  like  that,  I  wouldn't  have 
read  anything.  Except  for  the  Book  of  Knowl¬ 
edge,  which  was  our  encyclopedia,  which  I  read 
all  the  time. 

Now  wasn’t  that  a  collection  of  fairy  stories  and 
tales? 

There  was  some  in  there,  but  no,  it  was  an 
encyclopedia.  But  then  I’d  be  reading  adult 
books.  I’d  be  flunking  out  in  some  courses  at 
English  while  reading  much  more  advanced  stuff 
than  the  teachers  read. 

Did  you  have  any  sense  that  you  were  trying  to 
emulate  this  older  brother  in  any  way? 

My  older  brother  was  gone;  he  was  in  the 
navy.  This  was  during  the  war.  I  didn’t  think 
about  it,  and  in  1941,  I’m  thirteen  years  old  when 
the  war  begins.  My  brother  leaves,  and  I  don’t 
see  him  for  another  five  years.  I  had  enlisted  in 
the  army  just  when  he  got  home,  so  there’s  an¬ 
other  two  years.  Thereafter  we  became  the  best 
buddies.  I  don’t  know  two  brothers  who  are  any 
closer  than  he  and  I. 

So  when  would  you  get  this  left-wing  material 
or  influence,  and  were  you  serious  about  that? 

No,  in  the  late  1930s  he  had  a  lot  of  left- 
wing  friends  and  decided  to  get  educated  him¬ 
self.  He  was  going  to  night  school  to  become  an 
accountant,  for  five  years.  And  he  graduated 
from  night  school.  Then  because  of  the  GI  bill, 
when  he  got  home,  when  he  got  out  of  the  navy, 
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he  went  right  back  to  school  and  started  all  over 
again.  Ended  up  as  social  worker,  and  then  was 
a  camp  director,  and  one  of  the  best  in  the  coun¬ 
try — ran  one  of  the  finest  camps.  Unimaginably 
good.  And  then,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  he 
called  me  and  said,  "I  need  a  bigger  campus  to 
work  on.  What  should  I  do?" 

I  said,  "Get  rid  of  that  job  and  go  get  yourself 
a  Ph.D. — you  just  can’t  beat  academia.  You  can’t 
beat  the  hours  in  academia,  love  them,  nothing 
like  them."  So,  he  did.  Then  he  spent  all  his 
money  and  in  his  fiftieth  year  got  his  Ph.D.  and 
went  right  away  to  teach  at  VCU,  Virginia.  And, 
he’s  very  successful  at  it. 

VCU? 

Virginia  Commonwealth  University.  Or 
"VCU,  but  ve  don’t  hear  you." 

Now,  his  son’s  a  sociologist.  He  got  his  Ph.D. 
at  Harvard.  He  has  written  a  book,  From  Good 
Will  to  Civil  Rights ,  about  the  handicapped  and 
about  the  whole  movement  of  the  handicapped 
from  Good  Will:  "Please  help  me,  give  me  a  quar¬ 
ter,"  things  like  that,  to  Civil  Rights.  "I  want  new 
sidewalks,  I  want  access,"  and  so  on.  So  his  book 
is  a  very  important,  milestone  book.  His  name 
is  Richard  Scotch,  and  he  teaches  at  Texas. 

Well  actually,  the  Afro-American  movement 
began  before  that,  and  that  was  the  model  for 
him.  I’ve  always  wanted  to  write  a  paper  coau¬ 
thored  by  my  brother,  my  nephew,  my  wife,  and 
myself  so  it  could  he  by  Scotch,  Scotch,  Scotch, 
and  Scotch  [laughter].  And  maybe  even  throw 
in  one  of  the  kids. 

When  yon  were  in  this  earlier  part  of  your  life, 
when  you  are  doing  all  this  experimentation, 
had  you  continued  to  stay  with  art?  Do  you 
continue  to  paint? 

Yes.  My  last  painting  was  in  California  in 
1971;  it’s  hanging  upstairs.  But  my  daughter,  as 
you  know,  carries  on  my  traditions.  I’ve  juggled 
a  lot  of  these  things.  When  I  retired  I  became  a 
screen  writer,  and  I’ve  written  several  screen 
plays,  I  have  an  agent  in  Hollywood  at  one  of 
the  biggest  agencies,  and  I  haven’t  sold  anything 
but  I’ve  had  some  serious  interest.  But  you  know, 
I  don’t  need  it  all  right  now,  I  guess. 


So  what  brought  you  to  Boston  University?  How 
did  you  get  there? 

I  went  into  the  army. 

OK.  You  did  graduate  from  high  school,  you 
said,  but  just  barely. 

Yes.  Couldn’t  get  into  college.  I  didn't  even 
apply. 

So  what  year  was  that? 

Nineteen  forty-six. 

You  graduated  in  1946,  and  then  you  went  into 
the  army  right  after  the  war? 

Two  months  later,  three  months  later.  The 
war  was  over,  but  it  was  not  officially  over.  The 
GI  Bill  ....  Now  September  30th  is  my  birth¬ 
day.  On  October  2,  I  was  still  eligible  for  the 
draft,  the  draft  was  still  going  on.  October  2  was 
the  end  of  the  GI  Bill.  Now  the  GI  Bill  was  the 
most  important  thing  that  happened  in  America. 
It  democratized  the  country  in  ways  never  be¬ 
fore  or  since.  Universities  became  available  to 
the  working  class  kids  and  anyone.  Prior  to  that, 
it  was  not. 

So  did  you  join  the  army  to  qualify  for  the  GI 
Bill?  Specifically,  you  saw  this  as  a  strategy? 

Yes,  who  would  join  the  army? 

That's  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you. 

But,  if  you’re  eligible  for  the  draft,  and  you’re 
going  to  get  drafted  anyhow,  maybe  three 
months  later,  you  might  as  well  get  in  before  it’s 
too  late. 

So  the  draft  had  not  ended? 

No,  it  had  not  ended  until  I  had  been  in  the 
army  about  six  months.  So  that  would  have  been 
in  1947.  That  week,  that  week  of  my  birthday, 
had  the  highest  enlistment  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States. 
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Because  if  you  could  slide  in  under  diat .... 

Before  October  2.  So  it  had  a  higher  enlist¬ 
ment  rate  than  even  after  Pearl  Harbor  when  all 
these  kids  rushed  to  enlist.  There  was  more  in 
that  week,  because  it  made  a  lot  of  sense.  What 
I  got  out  of  it,  when  I  got  out  of  the  army,  was 
four  and  half,  three  and  half  years  of  college. 
Not  only  tuition  but  books,  seventy-five  bucks  a 
month. 

Did  die  Army  experience,  itself,  enrich  you  in 
some  way? 

Well,  enriched  me  enormously  in  changing 
my  whole  value  system  and  everything.  What 
happened  was,  the  war  had  ended  recently;  they 
didn’t  have  enough  people  at  the  separation  cen¬ 
ter,  as  it  was  called,  to  discharge  soldiers.  They 
had  a  backlog  of  soldiers  waiting  to  get  discharged 
who  were  still  getting  paid.  The  army  wanted  to 
get  them  out,  but  you  had  to  process  them.  When 
I  entered  and  got  to  Fort  Dix,  in  New  Jersey, 
which  was  a  huge  separation  site,  the  backlog 
was  17,000  guys  just  sitting  around  playing  poker 
and  shooting  craps,  reading  books,  and  wanting 
to  go  home.  So,  they  expanded  the  separation 
center  when  I  was  there.  I  never  went  to  basic 
training.  They  grabbed  the  kids  with  the  high 
scores  in  the  AGCTs,  Army  General  Glassifica¬ 
tion  Test.  I  didn’t  know  I  was  smart,  but  sud¬ 
denly  I’m  in  the  unit  with  sixty  guys,  fifty-nine 
of  them  had  gone  to  college,  and  one  who 
didn’t — and  the  one  was  me.  OIv,  so  now  all  my 
buddies,  we  were  all  working  in  the  separation 
center,  and  my  cream  rose  to  the  top;  I  was  the 
occupational  counselor,  and  I  was  a  great  suc¬ 
cess. 

So,  you  went  from  barely  graduating  to  being 
an  occupational  counselor? 

I  went  from  the  shithouse  to  the  penthouse 
in  the  army,  to  that  extent.  We  were  all  in  bar¬ 
racks,  and  one  guy,  Frank  Scoldfield,  on  my  right, 
was  an  actor  who’d  been  on  the  Broadway  stage. 
There  were  guys  all  over,  and  Schwartz  was  a 
musician.  Frank  had  me  reading  plays,  and 
Schwartz  had  me  listening  to  music.  I  got  an 
education,  and  I  got  a  change  of  direction.  And, 


I  took  a  course  in  anthropology.  USAFI,  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute,  gave  col¬ 
lege  credit  for  correspondence  courses.  Was  it 
anthropology?  I  can’t  even  remember  what  it 
was,  can’t  remember.  But  I  took  a  course  and 
did  OK,  was  advised  to  take  some  tests  and 
scored  very  high  on  the  tests,  so  when  I  got  out 
of  the  army  .... 

The  rest  of  the  army  story  is  not  worth  tell¬ 
ing.  It  was  not  a  happy  experience  when  they 
broke  up  the  separation  center.  Once  we  dis¬ 
charged  all  these  guys,  they  slowed  down  to  a 
trickle,  then  they  made  it  a  separation  point  and 
moved  the  rest  of  it  to  another  fort.  And  then 
from  then  on  it  was  very  unpleasant.  But  we  had 
a  great  time  for  six  months. 

So,  once  I  got  out  of  the  army,  I  looked  at 
these  test  scores,  and  said  "I  can  get  into  any 
college."  So  I  went. 

What  were  they  tests  in,  like  SATs? 

General  aptitude  or  IQ  tests.  Something  like 
the  SAT. 

And  this  was  army  sponsored? 

Correct.  Yes.  I  went  to  Harvard  with  them 
and  saw  the  dean  of  students,  and  he  said,  "These 
are  good  scores,  but  they  are  average  for  our 
entering  freshmen.  Why  would  we  want  to  risk 
taking  you  in  when  we  can  get  people  with  scores 
as  good  but  who  have  good  records?  And  you 
have  such  a  wretched  record." 

And  Harvard  at  this  point  is  not  particularly 
known  for  being  inclusive  anyway,  is  it?  Didn’t 
they  try  to  resist  the  GI  Bill? 

No,  I  don’t  think  they  did.  They  weren’t  in¬ 
clusive,  you’re  right,  but  it’s  a  long  story.  Any¬ 
how,  I  applied  to  several  schools.  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Brown,  U.  Mass  (University  of  Massachu¬ 
setts),  Boston  University  (BU),  and  I  can’t  re¬ 
member  the  rest. 

But  you’re  still  wanting  to  head  back  East? 
You’re  not  applying  to  Berkeley  and  Stanford? 

No. 
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You  don’t  want  to  go  way  out  there? 

No.  I  didn’t  have  any  money. 

Right,  and  you  wanted  to  stay  by  a  network. 

My  father  was  a  bricklayer.  While  I  was  wait¬ 
ing  to  hear,  I  started  taking  summer  courses  at 
the  university.  You’re  free  to  do  that.  I  took  En¬ 
glish  and  history,  if  I  remember  correctly.  I  got 
A’s  in  them. 

Now  we’re  talking  the  1940s? 

Nineteen  forty-eight.  I  got  A’s  in  these 
courses,  and  then  I  got  turned  down  by  Brown, 
North  Carolina.  U.  Mass  said  they  would  take 
me  if  I  boned  up  on  math  and  took  math  courses 
at  the  prep  school.  BU  never  answered  me.  So  I 
took  my  grades  from  August  in  to  BU  the  admis¬ 
sions  office  and  said,  "You  guys  have  not  an¬ 
swered  my  application,  but  here’s  some  infor¬ 
mation  that  you  might  want  to  add  to  my  appli¬ 
cation."  There  were  four  A’s  actually,  two  semes¬ 
ters  in  the  summer.  So  they  took  me.  And  mean¬ 
while,  my  brother  was  going  there.  So  I  was  a 
freshman. 

This  is  the  one  who  became  the  accountant? 

No,  he  gave  up  accountancy  and  became  a 
social  worker  and  professor.  I’ve  only  got  one  of 
each — one  brother,  one  sister.  lie  was  a  senior, 
and  I  was  a  freshman.  We  used  to  school  together, 
even  though  he  was  ten  years  older  than  me. 
We  became  good  buddies.  He  got  married  on  the 
same  day  that  I  enlisted.  And  now  I  think  they 
were  living  with  my  folks.  So  in  this  little  three 
decker  house,  we  had  one  deck,  and  we  had 
them,  and  we  had  me  and  had  my  mom  and 
dad. 

So  you  were  living  at  home? 

Yes,  and  I  would  do  the  dishes  after  dinner, 
and  then  we  would  go  for  a  walk  and  discuss 
college  and  buy  some  candy  and  come  back  and 
study. 

And  what  drew  you  to  psychology? 


I  was  an  English  major  for  a  year;  that’s  what 
everybody  did  in  those  days.  If  you  didn’t  know 
what  you  wanted  to  do,  you  became  an  English 
major.  Now,  you’re  a  film  major,  if  you  don’t  know 
what  you  want  to  do,  or  there  are  a  number  of 
things. 

Communications. 

Yes,  communications.  So,  I  went  into  psy¬ 
chology  because  all  my  friends  were  neurotic, 
and  I  wanted  to  help  them.  I  did  very  well  in 
college,  but  when  I  got  my  B.A.  I  realized  .... 

Were  there  any  teachers  or  schools  of  thought 
that  really  zinged  you  in  psychology? 

In  psychology?  No,  psychology  was  mildly 
interesting,  but  it  wasn’t  really  great.  It  was  in 
my  senior  year  that  I  took  anthropology,  intro¬ 
ductory  anthropology — which  I  liked,  very 
much.  And  the  guy  who  was  the  TA  [teaching 
assistant]  there  said,  "You  should  go  into  sociol¬ 
ogy  or  anthropology,  you’re  made  for  it."  An¬ 
thropology  sounded  so  exotic  for  a  kid  from  Bos¬ 
ton. 

And  your  brother’s  doing  sociology,  right? 

No,  he’s  doing  social  work.  What  it  was,  he 
was  a  psych  major,  too.  And  then  he  went  into 
social  work.  He  went  to  one  of  the  four  premier 
schools  of  social  work,  at  that  time.  The  four 
were:  Columbia,  Pittsburgh  .... 

Is  it  right  to  say  that  social  work  is  sort  of  like 
an  applied  version  of  sociology  or  is  that  com¬ 
pletely  .  .  .? 

No.  At  the  time  my  brother  went  into  it,  and 
later  my  wife,  it  was  much  more  applied  psy¬ 
chiatry  than  it  was  ....  There  were  not  as  many 
branches  of  social  work.  The  one  that  my  brother 
went  into  was  called  group  work,  working  with 
teenagers  and  so  on.  Same  with  my  wife.  She 
went  to  Columbia  and  got  her  M.S.W.  at  Colum¬ 
bia.  But  group  work  has  disappeared,  and  social 
work  now  is  pretty  much  therapeutic — thera¬ 
peutic  or  administrative.  Or  you  work  for  the 
state.  Things  like  that. 
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So,  anthropology  sounded  exotic,  yon  said? 

Yes,  and  nobody  I  knew  was  an  anthropolo¬ 
gist.  I  want  to  point  out  one  thing  to  you.  The 
population  of  the  Washoe  when  I  studied  them 
was  six  hundred.  I  don’t  know  what  it  is  now. 

I’ve  read  there  are  over fifteen  hundred  enrolled 
members. 

OR.  There  must  have  been  that  many  but 
they  weren't  .... 

But  they  weren’t  acknowledging? 

Anyway,  there  were  six  hundred.  Do  you 
know  many  Ph.D.'s  in  anthropology  there  were 
in  1957? 

No. 

Six  hundred. 

Oh,  my.  How  many  are  there  now? 

Too  many,  [laughter]  Six  hundred  Ph.D.'s  in 
anthropology.  So,  I  could  he  one  of  those.  Now, 
that’s  exotic.  I  never  expected  to  actually  finish 
and  get  my  degree.  For  example,  you  needed 
two  languages,  and  I  was  abysmal  in  languages — 
abysmal.  Life  is  very  strange.  I  was  abysmal,  and 
all  my  colleagues,  at  Northwestern,  were  good, 
but  I  was  the  first  one  to  pass  both  languages 
while  they  were  flunking  them.  Arthur  Tuden 
and  a  whole  bunch  of  them.  And  I  was  the  first 
guy  in  my  cohort,  entering  cohort,  to  get  his 
Ph.D.  And  now  I  was  the  laziest  one  of  them, 
and  the  dumbest  one  of  them — they  were  smart 
guys.  Like  Warren  d’Azevedo  and  Arthur  Tuden 
and  Pete  Hammond  and,  oh,  a  whole  bunch  of 
them.  So,  I  overcompensated  for  my  below  av¬ 
erage  IQ,  my  down-low  IQ.  I  overcompensated 
for  that  and  did  OK. 

So  you’re  still  at  Boston  University,  and  you  take 
one  anthropology >  class,  and  someone  there  sug¬ 
gests  to  you  that  you’re  born  either  for  sociol¬ 
ogy  or  anthropology’? 

Exactly. 


And  seriously  why  did  you  pick  anthropology’? 
Because  there  weren’t  that  many  of  them? 

No.  I  didn’t  know  it  at  the  time.  I  didn’t  know 
any  of  them  or  know  anybody.  And  I  thought 
that  the  coeds,  the  gals  I  was  going  with  at  the 
time,  would  like  a  guy  who  was  really  exotic. 
You  get  status  right  away.  You  don’t  even  have 
to  go  there.  Just  say  that  you’re  interested  in  it. 
Even  to  this  day,  I’m  not  an  anthropologist  any¬ 
more.  I  haven’t  been  .... 

Now,  you  said  that  on  the  phone.  You  made  that 
very  clear. 

I  am  not  an  anthropologist.  I  was  clear  as 
anybody  could  possibly  be.  I  do  not  consider 
myself  an  anthropologist.  But  if  I  want  to  stir  up 
a  little  bit  of  excitement  in  the  room  at  a  cock¬ 
tail  party,  I  tell  people  I’m  an  anthropologist  and 
they’re  all  ready  to  kiss  my  ass.  I  can’t  believe 
it.  What  people  think  of  anthropologists  is  just 
unbelievable,  it  is  so  ridiculous. 

So,  how  did  you  get  to  Northwestern,  of  all 
places? 

I  applied  to  five  schools.  And  I  got  admitted 
to  Northwestern  in  a  week — a  week  after  I  ap¬ 
plied,  I  got  admitted.  They  didn’t  have  many 
applicants;  even  though  it  was  a  very  strong  pro¬ 
gram,  they  didn’t  have  that  many  applicants. 

Now,  did  you  apply  to  the  Department  of  An¬ 
thropology  or  the  African  studies? 

It  was  the  same,  at  that  time.  They  were  identi¬ 
cal.  I  also  applied  to  Columbia,  which  is  where  I 
really  wanted  to  go. 

Now,  why? 

Because  Columbia  had  a  program  where  my 
TA  had  come  from,  and  it  has  some  sociologists 
that  were  major  league  hitters.  Really  major 
league,  like  Robert  K.  Gritan,  Paul  Lazzisfeld,  I 
could  go  on  naming  them.  And  Dan  McCall,  who 
became  an  anthropologist  and  an  Africanist,  and 
who  was  my  brother’s  buddy  was  also  a  BU  guy, 
and  he  was  going  to  Columbia.  I  wanted  to  go  to 
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Columbia.  I  didn’t  go.  I  got  accepted  my  final 
year,  though.  I  might  have  got  a  TA  job  or  some¬ 
thing  like  that,  but  I  didn't  have  enough  money 
to  live  in  New  York,  and  my  father  refused  to 
lend  me  any  money.  He  insisted  that  if  I  have  to 
go  to  graduate  school,  I  go  to  Northwestern.  And 
the  reason  he  did  that  was  that  my  brother  was 
working  in  Winnetka,  which  is  about  five  miles 
from  Northwestern.  lie  was  working  as  a  social 
worker  there.  I  could  live  with  him,  and  they 
could  watch  over  me  and  see  that  I  wouldn’t  get 
into  trouble.  So  he  agreed  to  lend  me  five  hun¬ 
dred  bucks.  This  is  what  we’re  talking  about. 

So  you  lived  at  home  all  the  way  through  your 
BU  days? 

Yes. 

You  were  being  encouraged  to  go  to  Northwest¬ 
ern  because  you  could  live  with  your  brother? 

Yes. 

Did  you  do  that? 

Yes,  until  he  kicked  me  out.  I  was  living  there 
for  a  couple  of  months.  They  had  a  new  baby;  I 
was  sharing  the  room  with  the  baby.  Richard, 
who  subsequently  wrote  that  book  I  told  you 
about,  became  a  sociologist  because  of  my  in¬ 
fluence.  He  went  to  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  was  a  valedictorian  and  then  went  from  there 
to  Harvard — smart  kid.  But  yes,  I  was  living  with 
my  brother,  but  he  wanted  me  off  on  my  own, 
so  I  went  to  a  boardinghouse  in  Evanston.  And 
then  a  few  months  later  I  was  invited  to  move 
into  the  Anthro  House,  which  I  am  sure  Warren 
has  told  you  about. 

Well,  I’d  definitely  like  to  get  your  version  of  it. 

Did  Phil  [Leis]  live  there? 

No,  he  said  he  did  not. 

You  had  to  be  selected.  You  had  to  be  among 
the  select,  the  chosen. 

So  you  were  literally  invited  to  live  there? 

Yes.  You  had  to  be  invited. 


Now,  who  invited  you? 

Can’t  remember.  I  think  all  of  them  can  in¬ 
vite  you,  or  someone  calls  on  you  and  says  you’re 
in.  It’s  like  moving  into  a  fraternity. 

How  many  people  lived  there? 

If  my  memory  is  right,  whoever  was  on  the 
first  floor  was  usually  married  and  might  have 
kids,  so  they  were  the  responsible  ones.  They 
signed  the  lease.  And  we  had  rooms  all  over  the 
place.  Maybe  nine.  Most  of  us  would  eat  together 
in  a  communal  dinning  room.  Each  night  one  of 
us  had  to  cook  and  shop.  We  kept  records  of 
what  we  spent. 

Well,  it  sounds  like  it  was  a  really  fertile  ground 
there  for  a  lot  of  conversation  and  arguing. 

Oh,  some  smart  people  were  there,  really 
smart  people.  Warren,  Arthur  Tuden — have  they 
ever  mentioned  him  to  you? 

Yes. 

At  Pittsburgh.  Very  smart  guy.  One  of  our 
professors  lived  there,  who  taught  at  Johns 
Hopkins  actually,  Bob  Liestad.  And  a  lot  of  the 
young  faculty  would  come  visit  and  hang  out 
with  us,  because  that’s  where  the  action  was. 
Students  used  to  refer  to  it  as,  "The  House  that 
Shakes."  We  had  parties,  and  it  was  good  times. 

Actually,  Phil  Leis  used  the  term,  “That  was  the 
house  where  Warren  reigned. " 

Warren  reigned,  but  he  was  not  reigning 
when  I  got  there.  Ottenberg,  Si  Ottenberg.  He 
was  married  to  Phoebe,  Phoebe  Ottenberg,  and 
he  actually  got  me  the  job  at  Washington  State, 
because  he  had  taught  there  and  went  on  to 
Washington  in  Seattle.  And  they  were  so  happy 
with  his  teaching,  they  thought  anybody  from 
Northwestern  was  good.  So,  I  got  the  job.  I  was 
the  next  eligible.  And  I  did  well,  too. 

So,  would  you  say  you  were  pleasantly  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  intelligence  and  the  stimulation 
that  was  there  at  Northwestern,  because  it  was 
a  little  bit  of  a  come  down,  since  you  had  wanted 
to  go  to  Columbia? 
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No.  No,  I  have  never  forgotten  that  I  wanted 
to  go  to  Columbia. 

You  still  wanted  to. 

Let  me  go  to  Columbia.  I  married  a  girl  who 
went  to  Columbia,  [laughter]  When  I  got  to 
Evanston,  I  didn’t  have  any  money,  so  I  got  a 
job  doing  group  work — team  social  work.  I  was 
a  full-time  graduate  student  and  I  worked  full 
time,  afternoon  and  nights  as  a  social  worker. 

Where? 

For  the  combined  Jewish — I  can’t  even  re¬ 
member — the  Jewish  federation. 

So,  it  wasn’t  a  job  you’d  gotten  through  your 
brother? 

I  got  it  through  my  brother.  But  he  was  work¬ 
ing  elsewhere,  and  ultimately  I  just  worked  for 
him.  I  was  also  taking  cello  lessons. 

I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  music. 

If  I  had  it  all  to  do  over  again,  it  would  be 
music. 

What  kind  of  music? 

I’d  play  the  cello. 

So,  had  you  taken  any  music  lessons  before? 

I  played  the  trumpet.  I  was  in  the  drum  and 
bugle  corps  in  English  High  and  won  first  prize 
as  a  bugler.  I  played  the  trumpet  in  the  National 
Guard,  but  I  wanted  to  play  piano  or  the  cello 
or  something  like  that. 

So,  here  was  the  opportunity,  at  Northwestern, 
to  do  that? 

It  was  not  a  real  opportunity,  because  I  didn’t 
have  any  time,  and  it  was  a  silly  thing  to  do.  I 
rented  a  cello  and  found  a  cellist  who  would  give 
lessons.  Actually,  her  husband  played  for  the 
Chicago  Symphony.  And  so,  I  took,  I  don’t  know, 
about  three  months  worth  of  lessons. 

Were  you  painting  at  all,  at  this  time? 


No.  I  had  given  that  up.  I’d  given  that  up.  I 
did  that  in  high  school  and  didn’t  do  it  anymore, 
I’m  going  to  jump  you  ahead  now,  until  I  was  at 
Harvard.  We  used  to  have  art  shows  on  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Commons  once  a  year,  and  Frieda  and  I  went 
down  there.  I  had  two  kids  at  that  point.  I  said, 
"This  is  a  bunch  of  crap."  If  I  couldn’t  paint  bet¬ 
ter  than  this,  I  would  shoot  myself!  And  within 
a  week  she  bought  me  a  paint  set  and  said,  "OK, 
wise  guy.  Let’s  see  you  paint." 

Right.  And  you  did. 

Not  so  fast,  [laughter]  I  painted  a  little  bit, 
and  it’s  not  so  easy.  I  have  those  first  paintings 
up  in  the  attic.  And  I  started  teaching  at  Harvard 
then,  but  I  started  going  to  BU,  nights,  and  paint¬ 
ing.  So  I  took  some  courses  there. 

When  you  say  you  took  some  courses,  did  you 
sort  of  start  from  scratch  or  did  you  pick  and 
choose? 

No.  I  started  from  scratch.  Although  I  had 
already  painted,  but  I  started  from  scratch. 

But  you  were  humbled  by  this  experience  of  try¬ 
ing  to  ..  .  ? 

I  never  get  humbled,  [laughter]  What  do  I 
have  to  be  humble  about? 

Well,  I  think  if  you  start  taking  classes  from 
other  people,  that’s  saying  you  acknowledge 
there’s  a  lot  of  stuff  that  you  need  to  learn. 

I’ll  take  you  in  the  other  room  shortly  and 
I’ll  show  you  my  first  professor’s  painting,  which 
I  bought.  I  bought  one  of  her  paintings.  Now,  I’ll 
show  you  my  daughter  Ruth’s  paintings,  and  you 
tell  me  which  ones  you  like  better.  The  Scotch’s 
can  paint! 

So,  you  are  taking  cello? 

Yes,  and  I’m  going  to  Northwestern.  I’m 
working  full  time,  and  I’m  wondering  what  I  am 
doing  in  Chicago.  I  never  dreamt  in  my  life  that 
I  would  ever  live  in  Chicago  or  Evanston.  And 
here  I  am  studying  anthropology.  It  sort  of 
weirded  me  out  a  bit.  But  I  loved  it,  the  people 
there  and  .... 
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Do  you  remember  what  you  were  drawn  to,  in 
terms  of  the  academic  side  of  things?  Goidd  you 
see  yet  a  pathway  for  yourself  ? 

Penny,  I  never  thought  I  would  graduate.  I 
have  to  keep  telling  you  this. 

So  you  were  living  from  course  to  course? 

I  figured  I  would  go  as  far  as  I  could,  [laugh¬ 
ter]  And  when  I  tell  you  that,  I’m  not  joking — I 
mean  it.  I  never  thought  I’d  graduate.  I  never 
thought  I  would  pass  the  language  exams.  I  never 
thought  I’d  ever  write  a  thesis.  I  thought  I  would 
just  go  as  far  as  I  can. 

You  know  how  people  are  always  writing 
novels,  like,  half  the  world  is  in  the  middle  of  a 
novel?  I  don’t  know  if  you’ve  written  yours  yet, 
or  started  yours  yet,  but  almost  every  other  per¬ 
son  has.  That  was  the  way  it  was  going  to  be 
with  me:  "I  haven’t  finished  my  thesis.  All  but 
the  thesis."  On  and  on.  That  would  have  satis¬ 
fied  me.  My  aspirations  were  very  limited.  I  never 
expected  to,  or  wanted  to,  become  an  academic 
or  ever  dreamt  that  I  could — let  alone  be  a  good 
one. 

So,  when  you  ask  me  these  standard  ques¬ 
tions,  you  are  looking  at  guy  who  is  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  all  the  other  guys  who  had  career  paths, 
knew  what  they  wanted.  I  didn’t  know  what  I 
wanted,  I  had  no  idea.  I  was  doing  something,  it 
was  kind  of  fun.  It  was  kind  of  threatening.  Those 
guys  had  more  experience  than  me.  Remember 
I’d  already  taken  my  first  course  in  anthropol¬ 
ogy  as  a  senior,  and  then  I  took  a  couple  more 
when  I  got  my  master’s  in  sociology. 

Oh,  that’s  right.  I  skipped  right  over  that,  I  for¬ 
got  about  your  master’s! 

It’s  OK,  so  do  I.  It  isn’t  worth  thinking  about. 
But  it  was  in  sociology,  and  ultimately,  I  really 
prefer  sociology  to  anthropology.  I  would  always 
compare  what  I  was  learning  to  what  I  learned 
in  just  a  few  courses  of  sociology.  I  found  sociol¬ 
ogy  so  much  richer,  so  much  better,  in  terms  of 
research  methods.  Much  superior  to  anthropol¬ 
ogy- 

In  terms  of  what?  The  goal  of  those  disciplines? 
The  end  residt? 


I  also  though  it  was  more  relevant,  theoreti¬ 
cally  richer. 

To  explaining  human  behavior  or  helping 
people? 

All  the  above.  They  had  some  real  kick-ass 
people  working  in  sociology  at  the  time  I  was  in 
anthropology,  and  there  weren’t  that  many  an¬ 
thropologists  that  I  revered.  They  were  stuck 
and  mired  in  kinship  studies  and  dead-end  kinds 
of  things,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned.  If  you  want 
my  honest  opinion. 

Linton  was  my  favorite  of  all  the  anthropolo¬ 
gists  because  he  wrote  well.  Most  anthropolo¬ 
gists  do  not  write  well. 

And  where  was  he  at  the  time? 

I  think  Linton  was  at  Yale,  but  I  am  not  posi¬ 
tive.  Ivroeber  and  Herskovits.  If  you  read 
Herskovits,  you’re  reading  a  guy  who  knew  how 
to  write  and  who  could  think.  But  who  had  other 
problems. 

What  was  your  thinking  about .  .  .  ? 

This  is  a  small  department,  anthropology. 
Herskovits.  Bascom,  nice,  nice  guy.  Folk  stud¬ 
ies,  folk  tales,  went  on  to  Berkeley,  and  I  think 
they  named  a  museum  after  him.  Bill  Bascom, 
good  guy.  And  Ed  Dozier,  and  Merk,  a  Native 
American  from  the  Southwest,  who  taught  lin¬ 
guistics.  Francis  O.K.  FIsu,  published  a  book  a 
week.  He  was  one  of  the  big  bullshitters  of  all 
time  but  very  charming.  Very  charming. 

But  it  was  a  pathetic  department  in  terms  of 
standard  anthropology  departments.  We  didn’t 
have  any  archaeology;  we  only  had  linguistics 
late  in  my  career  there  with  Ed  Dozier.  We  didn’t 
get  a  standard  anthropology  education,  I  got  a 
Ph.D.  without  ever  having  a  course  in  archaeol¬ 
ogy,  one  course  in  linguistics;  it  was  so  deficient. 

And  nothing  in  physical  anthropology’? 

Nothing.  Absolutely  nothing  in  physical.  So, 
imagine  you  land  in  Pullman,  Washington,  and 
you  are  now  going  to  teach  it. 

An  introductory  course? 
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Yes.  And  you  know  nothing.  "Not’ing,"  as  they 
say  in  Newfoundland.  And  I’m  about  three  pages 
ahead  of  the  students.  My  first  year  was  so  stress¬ 
ful,  I  can’t  tell  you.  It  was  a  very  poor  educa¬ 
tional  experience  on  the  one  hand.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  were  Africanists — everyone  one  of 
them,  except  me.  It  was  like  a  religion  to  them, 
and  they  cared,  both  the  faculty  and  the  stu¬ 
dents.  With  the  exception  of  Dozier.  They  cared 
about  Africa  deeply,  and  the  students  cared.  It 
was  a  calling.  It  was  a  calling  for  me,  but  not 
really.  I’ll  go  along  for  the  ride.  Again,  remem¬ 
ber  that  was  my  stance.  I’ll  go  as  far  as  I  can.  I’ll 
go  along  for  the  ride.  And  that  they  were  good 
in. 

Humanism  they  were  good  in.  Examining  is¬ 
sues,  like  cultural  relativism,  they  were  good  in. 
Whatever  Herskovits  cared  about,  they  were  very 
good  in.  But  it  was  a  very  small  department. 
There  were  a  very  small  number  of  graduate  stu¬ 
dents,  which  was  good  on  the  one  hand  because 
you  were  well  integrated,  and  you  knew  every¬ 
body.  You  knew  everybody,  and  it  was  a  com¬ 
munity.  But  Herskovits  wouldn’t  even  let  you 
get  married  until  he  approved  of  your  bride. 
When  I  was  engaged  to  Frieda  I  had  to  bring  her 
over  there.  You  think  I’m  kidding? 

[laughter]  No,  I  have  heard  this  but  didn’t  qidte 
believe  it.  So,  did  you  get  engaged  while  you 
were  at  Northwestern? 

Yes.  Remember  my  brother?  He’s  running  a 
camp,  called  Camp  Chi,  as  in  "Chicago."  And 
the  camp  was  in  Wisconsin.  I  became  kitchen 
boy,  and  it  was  an  all-girl  camp.  I  was  twenty- 
four  years  old;  it  was  like  going  to  a  candy  store. 

I  bought  a  1939  Hudson  for  a  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  a  car,  and  I  drove  up  there.  I  started  think¬ 
ing,  it’s  time  I  settled  down.  Can  you  believe  this? 
I  said,  "There  is  some  girl  at  that  camp  that  I  am 
going  to  marry."  And  I  got  there,  and  there  were 
thirty-six  counselors,  four  unit  heads,  one  asso¬ 
ciate  director,  all  women.  I  looked  them  over, 
and  I  picked  out  four.  Now,  I  wasn’t  going  to 
marry  all  four,  you  understand.  But  I  knew  that 
in  that  four,  I’d  probably  find  the  girl  of  my 
dreams,  and  I  did. 

And  what  year  was  this,  in  your  time  at  North¬ 
western? 


That  would  have  been  1952,  1953.  I  got 
married  in  1954. 

And  she’s  a  student  at  Columbia  at  this  point? 

I  had  met  her.  She  had  gone  to  the  U.,  so  I’d 
met  her.  I  already  knew  her — we’d  even  gone  on 
a  date  or  two.  But  we’d  never  really  gotten  any¬ 
where.  And  then  she  shows  up  at  camp,  so  she 
was  one  of  the  four.  Lucky  girl! 

So,  while  you’re  at  Northwestern,  did  you  have 
a  chance  to  develop  your  interests  in  sociology’? 
Was  there  anything  there  for  you? 

Well  there  was.  I  was  a  TA  in  my  second  year, 
and  I  was  a  TA  in  an  integrated  social  science 
course,  just  not  by  Herskovits.  Kimball  Young,  a 
sociologist,  and  some  other  psychologists,  but 
he  was  the  chairman,  so  there  were  three  chairs 
of  the  departments,  three  departments. 

Now,  that’s  really  unusual  at  this  point,  isn’t 
it?  To  have  this  integrated  approach? 

That’s  right,  and  they  are  teaching  under¬ 
graduates,  and  it  was  a  huge  hall.  There  were 
six  of  us  who  were  TA’s,  or  something  like  that. 
I  was  one  of  them.  It  was  a  low-level  course,  you 
understand,  undergraduates,  that  type  of  stuff. 
It  was  kind  of  fun.  And  I  had  advantage,  because 
I  knew  sociology,  which  my  colleagues  didn’t. 

Every  now  and  then,  when  Herskovits  was 
giving  me  a  hard  time,  I  would  come  around  the 
left  side  and  say,  "What  about  latent  and  mani¬ 
fest  functions?"  Which  I  got  out  of  Burton.  I’d 
throw  him  curve  balls,  try  to  show  him,  really, 
you  aren’t  the  only  game  in  town.  That  actually 
didn’t  get  me  very  far.  It  got  me  far,  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  but  I  was  always  a  little  low  down 
on  the  totem  pole,  among  the  graduate  students. 
But  I  hung  in.  So,  there  was  a  little  bit  of  sociol¬ 
ogy,  and  I  could  teach  it. 

Well  something  must  have  kept  you  in  the  dis¬ 
cipline  other  than  ...  or  was  it  truly,  "Gee,  can 
I  get  through  this  year?" 

I  don’t  know  what  it  takes  to  convince  you! 
You  aren’t  going  to  rewrite  my  life. 
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No  matter  what  I  do.  [laughter] 

No  matter  what  you  do,  I’m  trying  to  tell 
you  I  didn’t  give  a  care  that  much.  Probably  pre¬ 
ferred  sociology,  intellectually,  but  romantically 
liked  the  idea  of  ...  . 

Well,  were  you  drawn  to  having  this  coming- 
of -age  for  anthropologists,  the  long-term  field¬ 
work  ? 

Oh,  I  wanted  to  go  to  Africa.  Yes.  I  wanted 
to  go  to  Africa.  And  Frieda  said  she’d  marry  me 
if  I’d  go  to  Africa  and  take  her  with  me.  Which  I 
did. 

So,  you  knew  this  was  in  the  offing  all  along? 

Possibly,  yes.  Most  of  Ilerskovits’s  student’s 
got  these  Ford  grants  for  Africa.  His  school  was 
fantastic.  I  got  turned  down.  And  I  got  turned 
down,  because  the  study  I  proposed — I  thought 
it  was  a  lead-pipe  cinch — I  was  going  to  do  hy¬ 
pertension  among  the  Zulu.  The  last  question 
they  asked  me  at  the  interview  was,  "Could  you 
do  this  study  elsewhere?" 

I  said,  "Sure,  you  could  do  it  anywhere." 
What  a  dummy,  huh?  These  grants  are  only  for 
Africanists.  And  since  this  study  was  not  really 
that  important  to  Africa,  there  went  my  grant. 

And  you  think  that  was  it? 

I’m  convinced  of  it.  Because  I  didn’t  remem¬ 
ber  that  I’d  applied  for  a  fellowship  from  the 
public  health  .  .  .  and  got  it.  I  didn’t  remember  I 
had  applied  for  it,  so  I  took  the  job  at  Washing¬ 
ton  State,  and  then  a  week  later  I  got  a  letter 
saying,  "You  got  a  grant  to  go  to  Africa." 

So  why  did  you  go  to  Washoe  country  in  all  of 
this? 

I  needed  a  thesis,  and  it  was  going  to  be  li¬ 
brary  thesis — because  I  was  in  a  hurry,  and  two- 
thirds  of  it  is  a  library  thesis.  But  I  needed  some 
fieldwork,  and  I  needed  it  for  a  lot  of  reasons. 
One,  to  learn  something  about  it  and  see  if  I 
wanted  to  do  this.  And  two,  to  get  it  on  my  re¬ 
sume.  I  was  studying  physiology  .... 

Let  me  backtrack  a  little.  The  department 
was  not  that  enthusiastic  about  my  wanting  to 


do  cultural  studies  of  hypertension.  Why  did  I 
want  to  do  this?  I  wanted  to  do  this  because  it 
was  something  I  knew.  And  how  did  I  know  it? 
My  brother-in-law  was  a  cardiologist.  While  I  was 
getting  my  master's  at  BU  in  sociology,  he  was 
doing  a  study.  lie  had  published  a  lot  of  papers 
in  cardiology.  lie  was  doing  a  study  of  hyperten¬ 
sion.  lie  was  an  eminent  scholar  in  hyperten¬ 
sion  as  well  as  the  best-known  physician  in  Bos¬ 
ton  for  hypertension. 

This  is  your  brother-in-law? 

This  is  my  brother-in-law,  married  to  my  sis¬ 
ter. 

OK.  And  this  while  you’re  getting  your  master's 
at  BU? 

In  sociology,  with  a  little  bit  of  anthropol¬ 
ogy  as  well.  I  made  fifty  bucks  a  week  doing  a 
statistics  round  at  the  lowest  level  of  statistics. 
He  was  just  doing  me  a  favor,  but  I  got  inter¬ 
ested.  I  started  to  read  his  stuff,  and  I  started  to 
read  stuff  on  hypertension,  and  there  was  a  lot 
of  interest,  just  beginning,  about  psychosomatic 
medicine.  I  started  thinking  about  cultural  fac¬ 
tors  and  disease,  never  mind  psychological  fac¬ 
tor;  I  started  thinking  about  that.  I  was  one  of 
the  first. 

At  this  point  there  is  no  field  of  medical  anthro¬ 
pology. 

I  was  one  of  the  very  first.  There  were 
people  ....  I  wrote  the  first  serious  paper  on 
medical  anthropology  and  coined  the  phrase, 
"ethnomedicine."  So  I  became  a  big  hitter  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  one  else  there.  You  become 
a  big  hitter  that  way.  Go  find  your  own  niche. 
Oral  histories  of  anthropologists.  Who  would 
want  this?  Who  would  care? 

Other  anthropologists,  [laughter]  And  there  are 
so  many  of  you  now  that  you  can  read  each 
other. 

Not  of  me.  So,  OK.  Iderskovits  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  wanted  traditional  anthropologists,  and 
I  came  up  with  this  study  that  they  didn’t  ap¬ 
prove  of,  and  I  was  in  the  dog  house  for  awhile. 
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So,  how  far  into  your  academic  career  there 
are  you  before  you  come  up  with  a  thesis  topic? 
Two  years? 

You  take  your  qualifying  exam  and  then  you 
come  up  with  a  thesis  idea. 

But  you’ve  got  this  in  the  back  of  your  mind  all 
the  time? 

I  didn’t  want  to  do  a  traditional  thing.  I’ve 
never  been  traditional.  Moreover,  I  didn’t  care 
that  much  about  this  stuff.  I’m  certainly  not  go¬ 
ing  to  do  a  kinship  thing  or  anything  traditional. 
I’m  not  going  to.  It’s  not  in  me.  And  so,  that  was 
not  a  good  idea,  and  Herskovits  didn’t  care  about 
that.  When  I  got  turned  down  by  the  Ford  Foun¬ 
dation,  I  went  to  see  him,  and  I  said,  "I’m  going 
to  apply  for  this  grant  to  Samoa,"  and  that  really 
pissed  him  off. 

"You’re  going  to  go  to  Samoa  if  you  get  this 
grant?" 

I  go,  "Yes,  why  not?" 

He  said,  "You  came  here  to  study  African 
studies." 

And  I  go,  "Yes,  but  I  didn’t  get  the  grant." 

So,  I  really  was  in  the  dog  house.  And  then  a 
great,  great  man,  a  great  man,  a  physician  by 
the  name  of  Jerry  Stamler,  who  is  still  alive, 
teaches  at  Northwestern  medical  school,  calls 
up  Herskovits  out  of  the  blue,  and  says,  "I  would 
like  to  know  about  diet  in  Africa." 

This  is  total  coincidence? 

Yes.  And  the  reason  he  wanted  to  know  is 
there  was  a  belief  that  Africans  did  not  suffer 
from  hypertension,  which  is  erroneous,  but  there 
was  that  belief.  This  is  based  on  six  pathetic  stud¬ 
ies  that  I  later  was  able  to  show  were  worthless. 
So  Herskovits  says  he  knew  little  about  diet.  He 
says,  "I  have  this  young  student  who  wants  to 
do  studies  of  culture  and  hypertension.  What 
do  you  think  of  that?" 

Fie  said,  "Fantastic!  Fantastic,  send  him  to 
me."  Out  of  the  dog  house,  into  the  penthouse. 
And  Jerry  Stamler  became  my  sponsor. 

Fie  taught  me  physiology.  I  spent  a  whole 
summer  studying  physiology;  he  taught  me  about 
blood  pressure  and  taught  me  all  the  things  I 
didn’t  know.  He  taught  me  how  to  write  scien¬ 
tific  papers.  Things  you  never  learn  when  you 


get  your  degree.  You  learn  how  to  write  a  stu¬ 
dent  paper  but  not  how  to  write  a  professional 
paper.  Never  learned  how  to  do  fieldwork.  We 
had  a  course  in  fieldwork  that  was  absolutely 
pathetic. 

Oh  you  did  have  a  course?  Because  nobody  else 
has  told  me  that  you  even  had  a  course. 

We  had  a  course  in  field  research.  We  talked 
about  how  to  use  a  recorder,  how  to  get  busi¬ 
ness  cards  and  fold  them  over  when  you  visit 
the  DC — District  Commissioner — all  this  crap. 
When  to  wear  a  tuxedo.  Can  you  believe  this? 

Yes. 

Anyhow,  with  Jerry  as  my  sponsor, 
Herskovits  and  the  others  took  a  totally  differ¬ 
ent  view  of  me.  "There  is  something  this  kid 
wants  to  do  that  apparently  is  valuable,  so  we 
won’t  stand  in  his  way."  So  from  then  on  I  really 
and  truly  went  from  the  dog  house,  not  to  the 
penthouse,  but  upstairs.  I  was  OK.  And  then  I 
got  a  grant. 

So  that  was  the  public  health  grant? 

Yes.  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

And  Stamler  was  your  sponsor  for  that  grant, 
as  well? 

Right.  Well  we  kind  of  went  far  afield.  The 
question  was,  how  did  I  get  to  the  Washoe?  And 
the  answer  was  that  Jerry  Stamler,  while  teach¬ 
ing  me  all  this  stuff,  said,  "You  ought  to  do  some 
fieldwork,  and  I  can  get  you  into  a  study  that 
they  are  going  to  do  on  the  Navajo.  They  are 
going  to  do  study  of  TB,  and  they  are  going  to 
bring  all  these  portable,  mobile  TB  units.  I’ll 
teach  you  some  stuff  on  how  you  can  be  a  tech¬ 
nician,  and  you  can  do  your  blood  pressure  stud¬ 
ies.  I’ll  get  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  agree  to  get  you  in  there." 

So,  that’s  where  I  was  going  for  the  summer. 
And  that  would  have  been  the  title  of  my  thesis 
until  they  canceled  the  study,  with  about  a 
month  to  go. 

When  Warren,  my  hero,  and  Kathy 
d’Azevedo  stepped  into  the  breach  and  said,  "You 
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can  always  go  to  the  Washoe,"  that’s  how  I  went 
to  the  Washoe. 

I’ll  just  tell  you  one  more  thing  and  then  I’m 
going  to  give  you  a  lot  of  think  about.  So,  we  sell 
our  convertible  because  we  thought  it  wasn’t 
appropriate  to  drive  a  convertible  out  West  and 
do  this  study. 

So  are  you  married  at  this  point? 

We’re  married  but  living  just  outside  of 
Evanston  and  Chicago.  She’s  doing  social  work. 
I’m  doing  social  work,  and  I’m  doing  graduate 
work.  We  got  a  convertible  for  a  wedding  present. 
Great,  great  car,  and  Frieda  says  that  it’s  not 
appropriate.  You  can’t  go  in  a  luxury  car  to  do 
fieldwork  among  these  poor,  beaten  up  Indians, 
so  I  traded  it  in  for  a  stationwagon.  I  never  should 
have  done  that,  one  of  the  biggest  mistakes  in 
my  life!  Because  if  I  had  shown  up  in  that  con¬ 
vertible,  the  Washoe  would  have  loved  it.  They 
have  all  these  heaps  there. 


On  the  way  there,  we  stopped  in  Navajo 
country.  We  went  to  Canyon  De  Chellv.  It’s  just 
gorgeous,  beautiful. 

It’s  very  hard  to  get  in  there,  particularly  in  a 
station  wagon. 

That’s  right.  We  even  broke  down.  Broke 
down  in  Second  Mesa.  Broke  down  again  trying 
to  get  to  Tuba  City.  I  was  scared  out  of  my  life. 

Had  you  ever  been  west,  at  this  point? 

No,  never. 

So,  you’re  just  taking  off? 

We  camped  out  a  couple  nights.  I  said,  "That’s 
it,  I’m  not  camping  out  anymore."  I  didn’t  like 
it.  In  Canyon  De  Chelly  you  could  look  down 
into  the  canyon  and  see  the  Navajo  riding  horses, 
with  their  jewelry  and  wearing  black  hats  with  a 


“  When  Warren,  my  hero,  and  Kathy  d’Azevedo  stepped  into  the  breach  and  said,  ‘You  can  always  go  to  the  Washoe, ' 
that’s  how  I  went  to  the  Washoe.”  Warren  d’Azevedo  and  Norm  Scotch. 
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feather  in  it,  looking  like  Indians.  The  way  they 
are  supposed  to  look.  When  I  drove  into 
Dresslerville,  I  said,  "My  God,  what  have  I  done!" 
My  heart  sank.  These  dogs  were  attacking  the 
car,  with  their  ribs  sticking  out. 

And  Frieda  says,  "You've  got  to  get  out  and 
meet  some  of  them." 

I  said,  "I’m  not.  I’m  not  getting  out  of  the 
car." 

She  said,  "Why  not?" 

I  said,  "The  dogs,  they’ll  tear  me  apart." 

She  said,  "Well,  if  you’re  not  getting  out,  I’m 
getting  out."  And  she  did,  and  she  got  a  stick 
and  whacked  them. 

But  Bill  Jacobsen’s  car  was  parked  next  to 
Hank  Pete’s  house.  So  there’s  this  University  of 
California,  Department  of  Anthropology,  car. 
And  I  said,  "Thank  God,  there  is  another  civi¬ 
lized  human  being  here."  And  that’s  how  we  met 
Bill. 

I’m  going  to  take  the  liberty  of  moving  us 
ahead.  We  only  have  limited  time,  and  I  want  to 
make  sure  that  you  get  all  the  wonderful  things 
about  my  life  that  everyone  in  the  world  wants 
to  know  about,  [laughter]  And  if  we  just  stay 
with  your  schedule,  I’ve  only  got  till  three. 

Well,  where  we  le  ft  you  was  Frieda  beating  dogs 
off  at  Dresslerville. 

Oh,  yes. 

But  you  do  have  to  let  me  digress  a  little  bit 
because  it’s  important.  What  we  left  out  at 
Northwestern  is  that,  hadn’t  you  met  Siskin? 

That’s  funny,  I  was  going  to  say  to  you  be¬ 
fore  we  began,  "I  want  to  go  back  to  Northwest¬ 
ern."  I  told  you  I  was  working  full  time,  and  while 
I  was  getting  my  degree,  one  of  the  jobs  that  I 
had  ...  I  had  a  lot  of  jobs.  One  of  the  jobs  I  had 
was  teaching  Sunday  school  at  Temple  Israel  in 
Glencoe,  which  is  just  about  twenty  miles,  if  that 
much,  from  Evanston.  And  who  do  you  think 
the  rabbi  was  at  Temple  Israel?  Edgar  Siskin.  So 
I  started  to  talk  to  him,  and  occasionally  I  went 
to  services,  not  because  I’m  religious,  but  be¬ 
cause  I  wanted  to  watch  him.  He  looked 
like  .  .  .  this  name  won’t  mean  anything  to  you, 
but  Anthony  Eaton  was  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Britain  and  had  a  mustache  and  was  very  hand¬ 


some,  classy.  And  Edgar  was  about  as  classy  a 
rabbi  as  you’re  ever  going  to  see.  His  sermons 
were  so  literate,  it  was  a  pleasure.  I  didn’t  know 
at  that  time,  while  I  was  teaching  Sunday  school 
and  getting  my  degree  in  anthropology,  that  he 
had  been  an  anthropologist. 

So,  at  that  time  he  was  not  teaching  at  North¬ 
western?  Because  he  did  end  up  teaching  a 
class  for  Northwestern. 

Did  he  really?  I  didn’t  even  know  that. 

I  wondered  if  you  had  bumped  into  him  in  the 
halls  at  Northwestern. 

No,  I  know  him  quite  well,  but  I  didn’t  know 
he  was  anthropologist.  And  then  when  I  went  to 
the  Washoe  and  got  all  the  literature  I  could, 
here’s  this  guy  I  was,  in  a  sense,  working  for, 
teaching  Sunday  school — which  was  a  joke. 

Why  was  it  a  joke? 

What  do  I  know  about  that  stuff?  Nothing. 

114.7 /,  you  were  teaching  anthropology  at  Wash¬ 
ington  supposedly  without  knowing  anything. 

It  was  a  joke  because  I  did  it  for  the  ten  bucks 
I  got  for  each  session,  and  I  didn’t,  don’t,  know 
nothing  about  .... 

Did  you  enjoy  it? 

No.  It’s  one  of  the  few  things  I  ever  did  that 
I  didn’t  get  any  pleasure  out  of.  Kids  didn’t  like 
it,  didn’t  want  to  be  there.  I  didn’t  like  it,  I  didn’t 
want  to  be  there  and  so  on,  so  that’s  that. 

But  Edgar’s  thesis  was  terrific,  and  he  had 
done  the  fieldwork  in  the  late  1930s,  very  late 
1930s,  published  it  in  1941,  or  the  thesis  was 
published,  and  I  finally  got  it,  and  all  the  predic¬ 
tions  he  made  came  true  about  the  peyotists  and 
so  on. 

Did  you  ever  talk  to  him  yourself ,  face  to  face? 

Subsequently  I  talked  to  him  and  congratu¬ 
lated  him  on  his  predictions  being  right. 
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But  not  before  you  went? 

No.  And  then  years  later,  when  I  was  teach¬ 
ing  at  Johns  Hopkins,  I  got  a  call  from  him.  His 
son  was  applying  to  Johns  Hopkins — what  could 
I  do? 

I  said,  "Nothing.  But  I  wish  I  could."  I  was  at 
the  medical  campus,  and  his  son  was  applying 
to  the  other  campus.  I  had  no  influence  there. 
So,  that’s  been  the  story  of  my  life.  My  influence 
has  always  been  in  the  medical  centers,  and  I 
have  a  little  bit  elsewhere. 

So,  while  you  did  not  talk  to  him  before  you 
went,  you  had  a  chance  to  talk  to  him  a  little 
bit  after? 

I  never  really  talked  much  about  the  Washoe. 
Did  you  ever  talk  much  about  anthropology? 
No. 

So  he  woidd  never  have  discussed  his  feelings 
and  experiences  at  Yale  and  the  anti-Semitism 
there? 

No. 

It  was  profound.  And  he  said  that  it  had  had  a 
big  role  in  his  academic  career.  That  brings  up 
another  subject  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about.  How 
much  did  your  identity  as  Jewish  have  anything 
to  do  with  your  negative  reactions?  You  said 
something  about  the  army,  the  latter  part  of  it, 
that  your  army  experience  was  miserable. 

Right. 

I’m  just  wondering  how  much  being  Jewish 
played  into  that? 

How  would  it  play? 

I  don’t  know.  It’s  been  a  surprising  element  to 
me  how  often  that  has  come  up  in  people’s  life 
histories  as  I  am  putting  them  in  the  context  of 
doing  anthropology’.  When  I  ask  them  what  they 
remember  in  their  childhood,  several  people 
have  the  shared  roots  of  being  Jewish  and  im¬ 
migrants.  And  they  don  ’t  talk  about  immigrants 


in  this  country,  but  they  talk  about  being  Jew¬ 
ish  in  this  country. 

Being  Jewish  was  secular  for  me,  it  was  not 
religious. 

But  did  it  provide  an  identity  for  you  when  you 
were  growing  up  as  a  little  boy? 

Of  course.  I’m  still  Jewish. 

Were  you  bar  mitzvahed? 

Of  course,  I  was  bar  mitzvahed. 

Well,  don’t  say  ‘of  course’  because  I  don’t  know. 

Wouldn’t  you  be  bar  mitzvahed  if  you  were 
Jewish? 

I  don ’t  know.  I  was  confirmed  as  an  Episcopa¬ 
lian  but  I  hardly  call  myself .  .  .  but  I  suppose 
culturally  that’s  what  I  am. 

The  same,  exactly.  The  only  time  I  get  to 
temple  is  when  somebody’s  died  or  when  there’s 
a  bar  mitzvah  coming  up,  like  for  my  niece  next 
month. 

I  am  just  trying  to  get  a  sense  of  what  your  idea 
of  your  community  and  your  network  was 
when  you  were  growing  up.  What  provided  that 
for  you?  A  sense  of  belonging  or  not? 

I  lived  in  a  95  percent  Jewish  community. 
When  I  was  a  little  kid,  I  thought  everybody  was 
Jewish. 

Well,  you  said  in  high  school,  you  went  to  a 
very  diverse  .  .  .  everybody  was  in  that  high 
school,  like  in  most  urban  areas.  You  did  say 
that  there  was  a  small  contingent  of  Jewish 
people,  and  I  just  wondered  if  high  school  was 
the  first  time  you  realized  there  were  lots  of 
people  out  there,  that  didn’t  necessarily  .  .  .  well, 
I  should  ask  if  you  ever  faced  any  anti-Semitic 
attitudes? 

Yes  I  did. 

As  a  child? 
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Yes,  I  did.  I  got  beat  up  for  being  Jewish.  In 
Franklin  Park.  There  was  a  lot  of  anti-Semitism 
when  I  grew  up.  There  was  a  very  famous  Catho¬ 
lic  priest.  He  was  on  the  radio,  virulent  anti- 
Semitism.  That  was  at  the  time  of  the  rise  of 
Hitler,  with  whom  he  identified,  and  Father 
Kauffman  was  very  well  known  in  Boston.  Bos¬ 
ton  used  to  be  a  town  with  a  great  deal  of  anti- 
Semitism,  and  now,  it’s  no  longer  that  way. 

Well,  the  reason  it’s  relevant,  not  just  to  your 
life,  but  I  think  it  is  something  people  forget. 
Many  don’t  realize  that  it  wasn’t  that  long  ago. 

What  is  it  they  forget? 

That  there  was  a  profound  anti-Semitism  in  this 
country. 

Oh.  And  so  what’s  the  relevance  to  your 
study? 

That  might  have  motivated  you  to  keep  going? 

No.  Forget  about  it.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
my  Judaism.  Now,  at  Northwestern  .... 

Did  it  have  anything  to  do  with  your  curiosity, 
maybe  about  other  cultures? 

None,  nothing.  When  I  say  nothing,  I  mean 
nothing.  At  Northwestern,  none  of  the  faculty 
were  Jewish,  in  anthropology.  They  were  in  so¬ 
ciology. 

Herskovits  was  Jewish. 

Yes,  but  he  was  a  closet  Jew. 

Did  you  know  that  he  almost  became  a  rabbi? 
He  was  one  year  short. 

Yes,  I  did.  He  went  to  the  theological  semi¬ 
nary. 

The  same  one  that  Siskin  went  to? 

Everybody  goes  to  that  one,  anyone  who’s 
got  any  class.  I  was  later  a  consultant  to  that 
seminary  on  an  issue  totally  unrelated  to  an¬ 
thropology.  It’s  a  funny  world.  Herskovits  was 


Jewish  but  it  was  never  a  factor.  Never,  that  / 
knew  of.  And  the  only  other  students  that  were 
Jewish,  that  I  can  remember,  were  Phil  Leis  and 
Paula  Hirsch.  But  the  overwhelming  majority 
were  not.  Unlike  sociology,  where  there  were 
tons  of  Jews.  Now,  at  other  schools,  like  Chi¬ 
cago,  there  were  a  number  of  Jews  on  the  fac¬ 
ulty.  Saul  something  was  a  superb  lecturer.  We 
occasionally  took  a  class  at  UC. 

To  get  exposure  to  some  of  that  other  theory, 
right? 

And  the  other  students.  They  were  great  talk¬ 
ers,  those  University  of  Chicago  students,  com¬ 
pared  to  us. 

Warren  said  that  a  contingent  used  to  sneak 
over  there  to  get  some  exposure  and  get  to  talk 
to  people  about  structuralism  and  some  of  the 
theoretical  things  that  go  on. 

Yes.  Structuralism  I  got  from  sociology.  I  al¬ 
ready  came  there  with  structuralism,  and 
Herskovits  was  not  a  structuralist.  But  our  crew 
were  true  blue.  They  were  good  guys. 

And  in  fact,  I’ve  heard  that  every  time  some¬ 
body  used  the  word  "social  structure"  or  "soci¬ 
ety"  .... 

And  you  wrote  your  name  down,  and  you 
were  shot  in  the  morning.  When  I  did  my  first 
fieldwork,  in  Africa  and  got  to  see  .  .  .  that  was 
real  fieldwork,  as  compared  to  the  Washoe  where 
I  was  in  the  United  States.  Totally  different. 

But  I  got  on  the  horse,  I  rode  from  kraal  to 
kraal.  These  were  the  Zulu,  who  lived  maybe  a 
mile  apart,  and  there  are  no  roads,  and  they  live 
in  cluster  of  huts,  and  the  kraal  is  the  larger  unit 
and  then  the  huts  were.  They  were  polygamous. 

Anyhow,  I  was  riding  out  on  this  horse,  and 
I  thought  to  myself,  I  said,  "I’m  on  a  horse?" 
And  then  I’d  be  in  a  hut  taking  down  all  kinds  of 
information,  and  fleas  would  be  jumping  out  of 
the  fire  or  off  the  animals  onto  my  legs  and  the 
smoke  would  be  burning  from  the  fire,  and  my 
eyes  would  be  streaming.  And  I’d  say,  "What’s  a 
nice  Jewish  boy  doing  out  in  an  area  like  this? 
This  is  preposterous,  I  don’t  belong  here."  So 
that  was  the  beginnings  of  my  doubts  about  be- 
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mg  an  anthropologist.  Doing  fieldwork,  collect¬ 
ing  useless  information. 

Now  this  sounds  like  a  total  non  sequitur,  but  I 
have  to  ask.  What  was  the  convertible  that  you 
sold  to  get  the  station  wagon?  What  kind  of  car 
was  it? 

It  was  an  Oldsmobile.  It  was  a  grey 
Oldsmobile  with  green  leather  seats,  and  it  was 
gorgeous. 

You  hadn’t  had  it  very  long? 

No,  maybe  nine  months.  It  broke  my  heart. 
I’d  love  to  have  that  car  now.  That  was  a  great 
car.  But  I  felt  I  was  dedicated  to  the  field.  It  wasn’t 
the  proper  thing  to  do;  probably  would  have 
given  me  better  status  with  the  Washoe.  They 
would  have  said,  "Oh,  this  guy’s  all  right." 

We’ll  get  back  to  Frieda  and  the  dogs.  And  you 
said  you  had  seen  Bill  Jacobsen. 

Bill  Jacobsen’s  car,  and  we’d  met  him. 

But  before  we  get  right  there,  did  you  go  with  a 
list  of  names  of  people  to  contact? 

Warren  gave  me  names  of  about  four  or  five 
people  to  see.  We  went  to  the  first  on  the  list, 
which  was  where  Bill  was,  and  that  was  Hank 
Pete,  who  was,  I  think  at  that  time,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  one  of  the  most  influential.  And,  I 
believe,  was  he  a  shaman? 

He  did  have  that.  Many  of  the  older  men  who 
were  interviewed  by  a  lot  of  people  have  that  in 
their  background.  His  status  was  a  little  am¬ 
biguous ,  whether  he  was  or  wasn’t.  I  think 
he  was  pretty  staunchly  anti-peyotist,  wasn’t 
he? 

Yes,  I  think.  I  don’t  remember. 

So  that  tended  to  put  you  on  one  side  of  the 
fence  or  the  other  with  that. 

That’s  true.  I’m  going  to  have  to  tell  you,  I 
don’t  remember  much  about  this  experience.  It 
was  three  or  four  months.  I  was  twenty-six. 


I’m  not  here  to  explore  anthropological  theory 
so  much  as  to  get  at  what  it  was  people  thought 
they  were  doing,  maybe  for  themselves  or  who¬ 
ever,  when  they  started  fieldwork,  and  maybe 
what  you  thought  you  were  doing  when  you 
were  done.  I’ve  heard  from  others,  that  basi¬ 
cally  the  Washoe  provided  a  testing  ground. 

It  was  a  place  to  get  your  feet  wet.  But  re¬ 
member  yesterday  I  told  you  that  we  stopped 
on  the  way  to  camp  at  Canyon  De  Chelly,  and 
we  saw  the  Navajo,  and  they  were  beautiful?  I 
drive  into  Dresslerville,  and  in  front  of  every 
house,  beside  every  house,  behind  every  house, 
there  is  a  wrecked  car.  It  was  like  a  junkyard. 
And  I  said,  "Oh,  my  God."  Then  they  were  kind 
of  hostile,  initially.  And  I  said,  "Oh,  my  God, 
what  have  I  done?" 

When  you  say  they  were  kind  of  hostile,  who 
did  you  first  meet? 

Well,  I  can’t  remember.  But  I  think  it  was 
Hank  Pete,  I’m  not  sure. 

Did  you  meet  Bill  that  day? 

Can’t  remember.  I  met  him  very  quickly. 

Yes.  But  you  saw,  "Oh  boy,  there’s  someone  else. " 

And  Bill  was  very  helpful  to  us  for  the  next 
four  months.  Taught  me  how  to  say  various 
phrases.  When  I  said  one,  the  James  wife — I  can’t 
remember  her  name — in  Woodfords,  she  would 
make  fun  of  me.  "Tish,"  and,  "Tish." 

So  you  did  work  with  the  Jameses,  as  well? 

Oh,  yes.  Let’s  see,  I  can  remember  Roy 
James.  Can  you  refresh  my  memory? 

Yes.  Earl. 

Earl  James,  right. 

Roy,  and  then  I  am  not  sure  if  Don  was  still 
alive. 

No,  I  don't  think  so. 


There  was  Maisie  James. 
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Maisie  was  Earl’s  wife?  She  was  the  one  that 
made  fun  of  me.  She  had  a  tongue  sharper  than 
a  viper. 

Do  you  remember  George  Snooks? 

No. 

He  was  from  Dresslerville  and  worked  a  lot  with 
Siskin.  Oh!  I  think  George  was  in  Hopi  coun¬ 
try  when  you  were  there.  He  left  for  a  long  time, 
got  in  trouble,  and  then  came  back  and  picked 
up  with  a  third  generation  of  anthropologists. 
He  skipped  your  time.  So  he  wasn't  there.  But 
there  was  Bertha  Holbrook. 

She  was  my  informant,  my  paid  informant — 
fifty  cents  an  hour.  Lovely,  lovely,  dear,  dear 
woman.  As  kind  as  could  be.  And  her  husband 
had  just  had  a  stroke.  What  was  his  name,  Mike? 

Mike  Holbrook,  7'ight. 

Yes.  And  he  would  sit  out  behind  the  house — 
if  you  want  to  call  it  house — in  the  sun,  and  she 
said  she  was  available  to  me,  except  during  meal 
times,  because  Mike  didn’t  have  much  left  in  life 
"except  his  eats."  I  remember  that  phrase.  "All 
he’s  got  is  his  eats,  and  I  like  to  give  it  to  him." 
He  would  ring  the  bell  on  this  rope,  and  she’d 
leave  me  and  go.  Bertha  was  the  salt  of  the  earth 
in  every  way.  Just  a  genuine  human  being, 
whereas  the  others  would  play  with  me,  and  I 
would  play  with  them,  you  know,  sort  of  a  game. 
She  was  just  straightforward,  and  you  treated 
her  that  way.  There  were  others  who  were  like 
her,  but  she  was  the  best. 

Do  you  think  that  was  because  your  project  had 
some  medical  overtones? 

Yes. 

That  it  might  have  been  a  little  more  under¬ 
standable  to  her? 

It  was  more  acceptable  to  them.  There  were 
those  who  were  ill  who  wanted  to  talk  to  me. 
There  was  an  old  lady,  I  can’t  remember  her 
name,  whose  blood  pressure  I  took — I  took 
everyone’s  blood  pressure.  I  knew  how  to  do  that, 
and  we  did  it. 


And  was  Frieda  helping  you? 

Yes. 

And  do  you  think  it  was  good  to  be  a  couple 
working  together? 

Oh,  all  my  life.  We’re  going  to  have  our  forty- 
fifth  anniversary  in  a  couple  months,  and  it’s 
always  been  good.  She’s  always  been  my  buddy 
and  still  is. 

I  think,  in  some  ways,  the  lone-wolf  anthropolo¬ 
gist  that  goes  in  and  lives  and  works  among 
the  people  is  even  more  strange  to  the  people 
that  you  are  studying.  It’s  strange  enough,  per¬ 
haps,  what  you  are  doing  and  they  finally  just 
come  to  accept  you  or  not.  But  I  think  that  it 
makes  you  more  human  to  have  a  wife  or  a 
family  or  something. 

To  have  a  wife  means  that  you’re  married, 
you’re  not  a  kid.  In  a  way  you’re  not  a  kid.  You 
may  he  a  kid,  but  you’re  not  as  much  as  kid  as 
you  would  be,  and  you  don’t  have  to  worry  about 
their  daughters. 

I  wonder,  particularly  since  you  were  actually 
touching  people,  if  that  might  not  have  been  a 
help  to  you?  If  you’d  been  a  young  bachelor  out 
there,  do  you  think  it  would  have  made  any 
difference  at  all? 

No,  I  don’t  think  so. 

Because  by  that  time  you’re  used  to  doctors 
and  .  .  . 

I  don’t  know.  Now  you  know  that  sampling 
procedures  for  an  epidemiological  study  is  what 
I  was  doing.  Only  I  didn’t  even  know  the  word 
"epidemiology"  in  those  days.  The  sampling  pro¬ 
cedures  were  pathetic,  and  I  took  what  is  now 
called  a  "convenient  sample."  Just  whatever  I 
could  find.  And  I  argue  in  my  thesis,  which  I 
just  read,  that  the  reason  I  used  the  convenient 
sample — I  didn’t  use  that  term — was  that  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  get  everyone’s. 

Right.  So  you  were  just  systematically  taking 
who  you  could  when  they  walked  through  the 
door. 
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“We’re  going  Co  have  our  forty-fifth  anniversary  in  a  couple  months,  and  it’s  always  been  good.  She’s  always  been 
my  buddy  and  still  is.”  Frieda  and  Norm  Scotch  (center)  in  the  field  at  Stewart,  Nevada,  1955.  Kathy  d’Azevedo  is 
on  the  left,  and  Anya  dAzevedo  is  peeking  around  Norm. 


Right.  And  then  there  were  the  people  who 
refused,  and  there  were  people  who  were  away. 

I  got  a  call  from  Northwestern.  I  thought  I 
was  going  to  be  there  longer  than  I  was.  We  went 
out  in  July;  I  got  a  call  at  the  end  of  September 
from  Bill  Bascom,  who  was  chairman  when 
Herskovits  was  away,  and  Ilersksovits  was  away. 
He  called  me,  and  he  wanted  me  to  be  TA  again 
in  the  same  course  I  had  TA-ed  before,  that  in¬ 
tegrated  social  science  course.  And  I  said,  "Bill, 
I  haven’t  finished  my  fieldwork." 

lie  said,  "We  need  you." 

I  said,  "But  this  is  for  my  thesis." 

And  he  said,  "Well,  we’ll  remember  that,"  and 
all  this  bullshit,  and  I  sort  of  felt  part  of  me  was 
relieved  because  I  wanted  to  get  out  of  there. 

And  I  don’t  like  living  ....  Let  me  digress 
for  a  moment.  I’ll  come  right  back  to  this.  We 
lived  in  Stewart,  which  was  the  Indian  school, 
now  a  museum  and  a  prison. 

Well,  and  now  it’s  reverted.  The  Washoe  have 
taken  over  Stewart. 


Really? 

Yes,  and  they  are  now  using  various  buildings 
for  their  cultural  center  and/or  various  gov¬ 
ernment  buildings,  and  there’s  some  Washoe  liv¬ 
ing  in  Stewart. 

That’s  fascinating.  Because  Stewart  was  an 
Indian  school,  and  not  for  the  Washoe.  Some 
Washoe  went  there,  just  a  handful.  But  Navajo 
kids  would  show  up,  the  buses  would  pull  in, 
and  kids  were  coming  in  from  all  over  the  South¬ 
west.  The  school  was  a  boarding  school. 

So  you  were  there  while  it  was  a  boarding 
school,  right? 

Right.  But  I  was  there  during  the  summer, 
so  it  wasn’t  operational. 

Too  bad,  because  I  was  thinking  you  could  have 
sampled  all  their  blood  pressures. 
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Well,  they  were  kids,  and  kid’s  blood  pres¬ 
sures  are  not  very  interesting.  I  think  Ladd  was 
the  guy  who  ran  it,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
and  we  went  to  see  him.  We  didn’t  have  a  place 
to  live  yet;  we  were  living  in  a  motel.  I  was  broke 
and  running  out  of  money  fast. 

And  yon  weren’t  going  to  camp  in  Woodfords 
like  other  people  did?  Because  you  said  driv¬ 
ing  across  the  country  you  tried  camping,  and 
that  was  .  .  .? 

Camping  is  for  Gentiles,  OR? 

[laughter]  Yes.  It’s  that  legacy  of  thousands  of 
years  of  wandering  in  the  desert — you’ve  had 
enough. 

Yes.  Somebody  sent  us  a  card  for  Passover. 
It  was  a  picture  of  Moses  wandering  the  desert, 
and  his  wife  is  talking  to  a  policeman.  The  cap¬ 
tion  says,  "After  thirty-nine  and  a  half  years  of 
wandering  in  the  desert,  Mrs.  Moses  finally  asks 
a  policeman  for  directions." 

So,  Mr.  Ladd  first  offered  us  a  teacher’s  trailer 
to  live  in.  They  had  these  trailers  up  on  blocks 
for  the  teachers,  and  there  weren’t  any  teach¬ 
ers,  so  we  had  a  place  to  live.  It  was  at  the  In¬ 
dian  school.  They  treated  us  very  nicely.  No 
charge.  And  he  was  very,  very  helpful,  and  even 
then  we  didn’t  have  enough  money.  Did  North¬ 
western  give  me  any  money?  I  don’t  even  re¬ 
member. 

So  you  haven’t  gotten  your  grant  for  your  pub¬ 
lic  health  study? 

No,  that  was  for  Africa. 

Oh,  that  was  just  for  Africa?  Because  I  thought 
maybe  you  got  money  for  the  comparative 
study? 

No.  I  might  have  gotten  something  for  the¬ 
sis  study  then.  But  Ladd  then  hired  Frieda  to 
work  for  the  BIA  on  relocation  studies.  Reloca¬ 
tion  was  a  big  thing  in  1954,  1955,  1956,  and 
relocation  was  a  policy  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  And  what  they  did  was  they  offered  any 
Indian  .  .  .  none  of  them  had  jobs.  Welfare  pro¬ 
grams  were  not  quite  in  existence,  food  stamps 
were  not  in  existence.  People  were  starving.  And 


this  is  not  only  the  Washoe,  but  also  the  Paiute 
and  the  Shoshone  and  all  the  rest  of  them.  They 
offered  them  relocation.  They  would  find  them 
an  apartment  in  San  Francisco,  or  anywhere. 
They  would  give  them  enough  rent  for  a  year  or 
six  months,  I  don’t  remember,  and  then  they 
would  get  them  a  job.  So  you  were  offered  that 
as  a  member  of  the  tribe.  And  most  of  the  people 
in  that  area  turned  it  down,  so  Frieda  was  hired 
to  go  survey  them. 

The  people  who  had  turned  it  down? 

Oh,  no.  All  of  them. 

All  of  them.  OK,  I  see.  Find  prospects? 

She  was  given  a  list  of  people  and  went  to 
interview  them  to  find  out  their  attitudes  about 
relocation,  which  were  very  negative.  And  some 
guys  had  been  relocated  and  given  it  up,  come 
back  to  the  tribe. 

Oh,  that  would  be  devastating. 

What  they  talked  about  was  that  they 
couldn’t  ....  First  of  all  they  were  lonely.  They 
were  put — integrated — into  communities  that 
had  no  other  Indians.  It  was  a  not  a  good  idea. 

Well,  but  was  that  part  of  the  policy  though,  to 
break  up  the  .  .  .? 

The  policy  then,  yes.  Yes.  The  policy 
changed  every  two  years,  depending  on  who 
headed  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Sometimes 
it  was  to  integrate  them.  Sometimes  it  was  to 
maintain  their  culture.  Sometimes  it  was  to  im¬ 
prove  their  culture  by  trying  to  bring  it  back  to 
what  it  was  in  its  heyday.  I  swear  to  God  it 
changed  by  whoever  was  the  new  head,  and  the 
heads  came  and  went. 

Right,  and  the  Indians  sat  there  and  watched 
it,  watched  this  revolving  door  of  different  poli¬ 
cies? 

Yes,  to  the  extent  that  they  knew  anything 
about  it.  A  lot  of  them  didn’t  know,  didn’t  care, 
it  didn’t  affect  them.  Relocation  was  well 
meant — there’s  no  question  about  that,  it  was 
well  meant — and  expensive.  It  was  not  a  great 
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success.  I’m  sure  it  was  for  some  people,  a  mi¬ 
nority  of  the  people.  Although  I  never  met  any¬ 
body  who  .... 

It’d  be  interesting  though,  wouldn’t  it,  to  find 
those  people  and  find  out  what  happened  to 
them  ? 

Yes,  definitely.  When  I  was  doing  my  study 
and  Frieda  was  doing  her  interviews — for  two 
dollars  an  hour  or  a  buck  and  a  half  an  hour,  I 
don’t  know  what  she  got — I  was  thinking,  that’s 
an  interesting  study.  Go  out  to  California  com¬ 
munities  and  find  out  where  these  Indians  are 
and  what’s  happened  to  them,  how  they  go 
through  culture  shock  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff. 

And  who  makes  it  and  who  doesn’t.  I  mean, 
who  stayed? 

So,  there  we  were  living  in  Carson  City,  in 
Stewart.  We  had  a  trailer  we  lived  in,  all  ours. 

And  a  station  wagon? 

And  a  station  wagon.  The  trailer,  it  was  like 
150  degrees  during  the  day.  You’d  bake.  And  then 
at  night,  it  was  freezing!  You  got  up  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  tried  to  take  a  shower  in  a  little  trailer 
shower.  You’d  try  not  to  touch  the  walls,  because 
you’d  jump  a  mile,  it’d  be  freezing.  I  mean,  like 
ice. 

[laughter]  I’ve  heard  a  story  from  a  woman  that 
said  her  hair  froze  to  the  wall  of  the  trailer. 

I  wouldn’t  be  surprised. 

Because  she  washed  it,  went  to  sleep  .... 

But  we  got  to  know  a  couple  of  teachers  who 
stayed  around  that  summer,  and  it  was  kind  of 
nice.  They  were  the  kinds  of  people  who  would 
be  teachers  in  an  Indian  school,  who  were  self- 
selecting,  and  they  were  the  nicest  people  you’d 
ever  want  to  meet.  Very  kind  and  caring.  And 
the  couple  next  door  to  us  adopted  an  Indian 
girl.  Jewel  was  her  name,  the  girl.  And  she  was 
just  beautiful,  just  a  beautiful  kid.  So  in  a  way, 
our  living  experience,  in  addition  to  our  research 
experience,  fit  into  my  career,  my  career,  my 
brilliant  career. 


Were  you  ever  invited  to  eat  or  socialize  with 
the  Washoe? 

Never.  Never. 

It  never  came  up  ? 

No.  We  were  sometimes  permitted,  some¬ 
times  encouraged,  sometimes  discouraged  from 
going  to  the  weekly  council  meetings.  They  were 
debating  about  Washington  and  their  lawyer,  and 
they  were  pressing  their  suit  for  the  Lake  Tahoe 
lands  which  Warren  helped  them  with,  subse¬ 
quently,  and  they  got  a  settlement  and  reshaped 
all  of  Dresslerville.  So  I  spent  the  three  months 
doing  this  silly  study,  which  was  based  on  a  con¬ 
venient  sample,  which  today,  I  wouldn’t  give  you 
a  nickel  for.  But  I  did  the  best  I  could  under  the 
circumstances.  Not  good  training  from  the 
Northwestern  anthropology  for  the  kind  of  stuff 
I  was  doing.  Better  help  from  Jerry  Stamler,  the 
physician,  who  knew  epidemiology  and  so  on.  I 
was  really  doing  more  epidemiology  and  less  of 
a  cultural  study,  but  I  tried  to  integrate  it  and  do 
the  best  I  could. 

It  seems  to  me  it  was  a  big  component,  because 
you  were  looking  for  cultural  explanations  for 
the  difference. 

That’s  true. 

And  actually  I  think  you  found  some  very  in¬ 
teresting  trends  that  I  think  would  be  real  in¬ 
teresting  to  follow  up  on. 

Well,  I  did  follow  up  on  them  in  Africa  and 
used  some  of  my  experiences  to  build  some  theo¬ 
ries  that  worked  out  very  well.  And  in  a  way,  I 
was  a  pioneer.  Nobody  had  done  studies  of  blood 
pressure,  and  even  physical  anthropologists 
didn’t  care  about  that  kind  of  stuff.  So  I  was  go¬ 
ing  around  with  this  big  sphygmomanometer  and 
taking  blood  pressures.  People  wanted  to  tell  me 
about  their  health,  and  I’d  write  it  all  down. 

I  remember  an  old  lady  saying,  "It  hurts.  It 
hurts  here,  hurts  here,  hurts  here,  hurts  here." 
I  could  never  ask  her  a  question  because  she 
was  busy  telling  me  about  everything  hurting.  I 
couldn’t  help  them.  Give  them  a  couple  aspi¬ 
rins.  Medical  care  was  nonexistent  really. 
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Was  that  hard,  or  were  you  there  for  a  purpose, 
and  you  felt  all  right  about  doing  that? 

No. 

I  talked  to  other  people  who  were  frustrated  by 
the  lack  of  social  contact.  Their  expectation  was 
that  they  woidd  go  into  the  field,  be  immersed 
in  the  culture,  and  at  least  eat  meals.  That’s 
kind  of  fundamental. 

Never  ate  a  meal,  not  one.  Was  it  Roy  James 
or  Earl  James?  I  can’t  remember  which  one;  they 
were  having  a  debate.  There  was  a  split  on  some 
issue  about  representation  in  Washington.  And 
I  was  sitting  there  with  Frieda,  at  this  council 
meeting,  and  a  lot  of  the  people  were  there.  It 
was  an  open  meeting.  So  it  wasn’t  just  council, 
it  was  council  and  other  people,  and  people 
looked  at  me  to  see  what  I  thought.  And  they 
said — either  Roy  or  Earl  said — "Don’t  look  at 
these  palefaces.  You’re  not  going  to  get  any  an¬ 
swers  from  them.  They’re  here  to  make  money 
off  of  us."  Which  was  a  theme  that  I  came  upon 
occasionally,  that,  "You’re  here  to  get  our  sto¬ 
ries,  and  then  you’re  going  to  sell  them,  because 
the  whole  world  wants  to  know  about  us." 

Because  you  would  introduce  yourself  in  the 
standard  anthropology  way:  "We  want  to  tell 
people  about  your  lives  and  your  history,"  and 
all  of  that,  and  they  loved  that.  That  was  balo¬ 
ney.  "We’re  here  to  tell  your  story  to  the  people — 
we’re  here  to  make  a  buck  by  getting  our  thesis 
and  then  by  getting  a  job."  But  they  thought  we 
got  money  directly. 

And  that  is  still,  by  the  way,  something  that  is 
discussed  frequently,  and  when  I  make  the  finer 
point  that  no,  that’s  really  not  the  way  it  works, 
they  go,  "Yes,  but  you  get  your  reputation,  you 
get  your  job,  you  get  out  of  here. " 

And  I’m  going,  "Well,  you've  got  me  there." 

Well,  they  learn  that  from  guys  like  us.  We 
did  get  our  reputations,  did  get  that  job.  But  I 
didn’t  get  much  from  the  Washoe.  They  weren’t 
terribly  friendly.  Bertha  was. 

Yes,  and  did  she  literally  introduce  you? 

No.  I  would  ask  her  to  get  me  some  people 
so  I  could  do  some  blood  pressures.  And  they 


only  spoke  Washoe,  so  she’d  interpret  for  me  so 
I  could  go  through  my  questionnaire  about  vari¬ 
ous  things.  And  was  it  Warren  or  was  it  Bertha 
who  gave  me  a  way  of  gauging  when  things  had 
happened?  The  fire,  the  great  fire  of  19-such- 
and-such,  the  flood  of  such-and-such — not  flood, 
but  whatever.  There  were  three  or  four  markers 
that  are  around  natural  disasters  that  have  oc¬ 
curred,  and  you  could  use  those  to  gauge  how 
old  someone  is. 

Who  gave  them  to  you?  You  don’t  have  those 
somewhere,  do  you? 

No,  I  have  no  notes,  nothing.  I  think  it  went 
back  to  around  1900.  And  Warren,  I  really  don’t 
know  if  it  was  before  or  after,  I  think  it  was  be¬ 
fore,  I  remember  him  telling  me  how  he’d  ask, 
"So  where  is  that  located?" 

And  they  would  go,  "Over  there." 

Fie  said,  "No,  no  exactly  where?" 

And  they’d  go,  "Over  there!"  And  how  loud 
you  said  "over  there",  is  .  .  . 

How  far?  [laughter] 

Yes.  It  would  tell  you  how  many  miles  it 
would  be.  Warren  was  very  charming  when  he 
told  these  stories.  Fie  was  always  very  charm¬ 
ing. 

Did  he  come  see  you? 

No.  I  was  only  there  a  short  time.  That  was 
it.  Good-bye. 

Yes.  He’s  got  some  pictures  of  you  and  Kathy 
and  Frieda. 

That’s  funny.  I  have  pictures  of  them  I  want 
to  show  you  if  I  can  find  them  at  Northwestern, 
but  I  don’t  think  I  have  them.  Did  they  come 
through  for  a  couple  days? 

I  don’t  know. 

Now,  we’re  talking  forty  years. 

Oh,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  you  don’t  re¬ 
member  it,  but  I’m  just  wondering,  because  I 
don’t  think  he  was  real  clear  either.  Now  you 
were  there  in  1955,  and  that  was  the  summer 
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Warren  was  waiting  for  the  Ford  Foundation 
grant  and  for  all  that  to  get  resolved. 

Right.  It  was  in  1955.  I  got  married  in  1954, 
so  it  was  1955. 

So  you  had  been  married  a  year. 

Yes. 

All  right.  I  thought  that  was  awful  tight.  I  mean, 
you  have  to  introduce  your  intended  to 
Flerskovits,  you  have  to  get  married,  and  then 
you  ’re  running  off  to  the  field.  And  I  went,  "Wow, 
what  a  lot  of  stuff " 

It  was  marriage  in  1954. 

So  you  were  out  there  in  1955. 

Nineteen  fifty-five. 

So  then  Warren  did  come  out  and  work  on  the 
peyote  that  year. 

Yes.  He  didn’t  work  yet,  while  we  were  there, 
he  just  went  through,  unless  he  worked  later  in 
the  year.  I  think  he  went  out  to  the  Bay  area. 

So  it  wasn’t  a  big  thing  in  your  field  experi¬ 
ence. 

It  might  have  been.  I  wish  I  could  remem¬ 
ber. 

I  think  you  were  fairly  eloquent  that  you  were 
pretty  shocked  by,  I  guess,  the  poverty  and  the 
conditions  you  saw,  particularly  after  seeing 
this  incredibly  romantic  image  of  this  Navajo 
horseman  from  the  bottom  of  the  canyon.  Is  it 
fair  to  say  that  you  had  decided,  at  that  point, 
"I’m  not  working  with  Indians  anymore?" 

No.  No.  I  wanted  to  do  my  work  for  the 
Washoe  and  get  out  there.  But  interestingly 
enough,  when  Bascom  called  me  in  September, 
I  told  him,  "I’m  not  finished."  And  he  was  hus¬ 
tling  me.  But  he’s  an  awfully  nice  guy,  by  the 
way.  I  don’t  know  if  he  is  still  alive  or  not,  but 
they  named  a  museum  after  him  at  Berkeley. 
Nice,  nice  guy,  but  they  were  desperate  for  some¬ 


body  to  teach,  and  I  was  just  the  working  man 
in  the  field.  I  didn’t  know  squat.  I  wanted  to  fin¬ 
ish  the  study.  I’d  invested  so  much  that  I  didn’t 
want  to  come  back  again.  I  just  wanted  to  do  it 
and  go  get  on  with  my  life. 

So,  was  it  numbers  that  you  felt  you  were  short 
on  ? 

Yes. 

Or  was  it  actual  questions  ? 

No.  And  the  night  we  were  packing,  to 
leave — we  were  going  to  drive  back — I  said  to 
Frieda,  "It’s  a  shame,  but  I  only  got  ninety-nine 
interviews  and  ninety-nine  blood  pressures." 

She  looked  at  me,  and  she  said,  "Let’s  go  back 
and  see  if  we  can  find  one  more." 

I  said,  "Come  on  Frieda,  get  real!"  I  said, 
"Let’s  get  out  of  here."  We’re  going  to  hit  the  road 
tomorrow,  and  we  were  driving  back  through 
Reno,  and  then  Tonopah.  Is  that  on  the  edge  of 
Nevada? 

Yes. 

And  then  Salt  Lake.  Oh,  we  had  a  ways  to 
go.  Bascom  was  expecting  me,  and  Frieda 
wouldn’t  let  me  go.  So  I  drove  to  Dresslerville 
and,  son  of  gun,  if  I  didn’t  find  one  more  person 
that  I  hadn’t  interviewed  and  got  my  hundred. 
Now  the  difference  of  my  hundred  versus  ninety- 
nine  is  that  your  statistics  are  a  piece  of  cake. 
Because  if  there’s  thirty-five  people  in  this  cat¬ 
egory,  that’s  thirty -five  percent. 

Oh,  right!  So  one  hundred  is  perfect! 

A  hundred  is  just  marvelous.  Better  than 
101.  So  we  stopped  it  there. 

So,  no,  the  experience  was  not  ...  I  mean,  I 
was  playing  at  being  an  anthropologist,  which 
everybody  does  their  first  time.  I  mostly  got  more 
data  on  stuff  that  was  irrelevant,  because  I  felt 
that  anthropologists  should  do  something  on  kin¬ 
ship  and  political  relations,  on  and  on.  All  the 
things  I  learned  but  were  irrelevant. 

And  you  don’t  have  any  of  those  notes? 
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If  I  had,  what  would  I  do  with  them?  I  have 
a  couple  of  Indian  things  that  I  wouldn’t  mind 
donating,  a  couple  of  baskets.  I  have  a  wedding 
basket,  was  it  Shoshone?  I  got  a  Shoshone  eagle 
feather  headdress.  It’s  a  little  moth  eaten,  but  I 
bought  in  on  the  way  home  in  Reno,  in  a  pawn 
shop.  It’s  a  gorgeous  thing. 

My  kids,  when  they  grew  up,  when  they  went 
around  on  Halloween,  they  could  be  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian,  a  Native  American,  with  a  real  head¬ 
dress,  not  a  five-and-dime  headdress,  with  eagle 
feathers  and  the  whole  thing.  Or  they  could  be 
an  African  with  a  Kikuyu  shield  and  spears,  real 
spears  not  fake.  I  had  acquired  them  so  my  kids, 
you  know,  benefited  from  all  that.  All  the  arti¬ 
facts  of  anthropologists,  they’re  deformed  by  it. 
[laughter].  You  know  what  that  is?  [points] 

No,  I  don’t. 

It’s  a  spirit  house.  It  comes  from  Thailand. 
Coming  in  from  the  airport  I  was  so  impressed 
with  the  Thai  people,  that  they  all  had  bird 
houses  in  their  yards,  OK?  I  thought  that’s  sweet. 
Turns  out  that’s  a  spirit  house,  and  you  light 
candles  in  it,  and  you  leave  it  outside.  The  spir¬ 
its  of  the  people  who  used  to  live  in  that  house 
now  occupy  this  house  instead  of  your  house. 
That’s  right,  get  them  in  there.  The  bird  cage  is 
from  Tunisia  where  blind  people  made  them.  I 
got  other  artifacts  and  stuff  like  that. 

Do  you  remember  having  to  adapt  any  of  the 
methodology  that  you  came  into  the  field  with? 
Was  there  anything  that  happened,  while  you 
were  there,  that  you  went,  "Oh,  well  the  next 
time  I  do  this  I’m  going  to  do  it  differently?" 

If  it  happened,  I  don’t  remember  it.  But  as  I 
read  the  thesis,  just  before  your  arrival,  there’s 
only  one  chapter  on  the  Washoe.  I  saw  the  seeds 
of  kinds  of  hypotheses  that  were  much  more  so¬ 
phisticated,  when  I  got  to  Africa.  And  some  of 
the  very  same  things.  You  saw  the  beginnings  of 
what  later  turned  out  to  be  a  very  good  study, 
my  study  of  the  Zulu.  I  must  have  published 
about  thirty  papers  on  Zulu  hypertension. 

And  how  long  were  you  in  Zulu  land? 

About  a  year  and  a  half. 


Yes.  And  how  much  of  that  were  you  gathering 
data  for  this? 

A  year  and  a  half. 

I’m  just  wondering,  because  sometimes  people 
get  hung  up  with  all  kinds  of  logistical  prob¬ 
lems. 

Oh,  I  did  initially.  Yes,  when  I  think  back  on 
it.  I  think  I  must  have  been  absolutely  daft  and 
crazed  to  go  out  on  this  study.  I  hadn’t  one  name. 
I  set  sail  with  the  Leises,  by  the  way.  We  went  to 
London  together,  and  then  they  went  to  the  Niger 
Delta.  We  took  a  boat  to  Durban — twenty-two 
days — and  all  I  did  was  have  the  name  of  one 
physician  that  might  help  me.  I  almost  didn’t 
get  a  visa.  Frieda  was  on  the  boat.  And  the  South 
African  Government,  because  of  apartheid  and 
all  that,  they  didn’t  trust  anybody.  Because  of 
all  that,  I  didn’t  have  a  visa,  and  the  boat  was 
going  to  sail  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  I 
kept  begging  them,  "Please  give  me  a  visa." 

Was  it  tough  for  you  at  all  because  of  the 
McCarthy  era?  Did  you  have  any  problems? 

Yes,  I  did,  but  that  has  to  do  with  my  getting 
a  job  in  Washington  State.  Washington  State  and 
California  were  two  states  that  had  loyalty  oaths, 
and  they  were  not  private  institutions.  If  they 
were  private,  you  didn’t  have  to  worry  about 
whether  you  were  ....  I  remember  going  to  a 
Republican  firm,  lawyers,  to  get  help:  "What  am 
I  going  to  do  about  this?"  But  my  name  is  on 
lists.  I  was  never  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party,  but  I  was  a  member  of  a  fringe  groups. 

Well,  you  said  that  your  brother  had  exposed 
you  to  left-wing  ideas.  I  was  going  to  ask  you 
how  much  of  an  influence  his  leftist  ideas  had? 

I  was  a  member  of  a  fringe  group  and  had 
worked  for  Henry  Wallace,  the  Progressive  Party 
of  1948.  I  was  a  delegate  at  the  convention.  I 
hitchhiked  from  Boston.  I  got  more  signatures 
to  get  his  name  on  the  ballot  in  Massachusetts 
than  anybody  else  in  my  whole  group,  so  I  got 
to  meet  Paul  Robeson  personally.  And  Henry 
Wallace,  I  shook  hands  with  him.  But  other  than 
that,  I  was  really  not  a  .  .  . 
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That  probably  was  enough,  though,  in  that  time. 

Oh,  it  was  plenty,  but  no,  it  never  stopped 
me.  I  got  the  lawyers  to  write  a  letter,  and  I  told 
my  story.  When  I  was  still  at  Northwestern  I  was 
visited  by  the  FBI,  but  they  were  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  people  I  knew  than  they  were  in  me. 

Was  this  before  or  after  you  came  back  from 
Africa? 

No,  when  I  came  back  from  Africa  I  never 
went  back  to  Northwestern,  except  to  get  my 
degree. 

So,  when  were  you  at  Washington  teaching? 

Nineteen  fifty-six.  I  was  still  writing  my  the¬ 
sis.  I  got  turned  down  by  the  Ford  Foundation.  I 
had  nothing  to  do.  It  was  summer.  Somebody 
put  my  name  into  the  draw  at  Washington  State. 
I  get  a  phone  call:  "We’re  offering  you  a  job  at 
Washington  State  teaching  four  courses."  Two 
or  three  in  anthropology  and  one  in  sociology. 
My  sociology  background  came  in  handy,  as  I 
coidd  teach  both  comfortably. 

And  in  those  years,  departments  were  joined  a 
lot. 

It  was  a  joint  department,  that’s  right,  so  I 
was  kind  of  a  lucky  find  for  them.  I  could  cover 
two  areas.  I  covered  them,  and  84500  was  my 
first  salary. 

Now,  you’ve  said  a  couple  of  times  you  were 
writing  your  thesis  ? 

And  not  only  taught  four  courses,  but  I  was 
writing  my  thesis  as  well.  In  fact,  the  grant  was 
dependent  on  it. 

But  weren’t  you  writing  your  thesis  before  you 
went  to  Africa? 

Yes. 

OK,  I’m  confused  because  I  thought  your  thesis 
was  .  .  .? 

OK,  my  thesis,  it’s  a  couple  of  them:  anthro¬ 
pological  studies  of  disease,  essential  hyperten¬ 


sion,  in  three  societies.  You  could  make  a  song 
out  of  that. 

You  were  writing  after  the  Washoe  stuff? 

I  started  the  thesis  with  a  long  discussion  of 
the  history  of  anthropology  and  its  relationship 
to  studies  of  health  and  then  a  whole  literature 
review  of  that.  And  it’s  pretty  good.  Part  of  that 
was  later  in  a  paper  that  I  wrote.  Do  you  ever 
read  Bernard  Siegel — he  was  the  editor  of  the 
Biannual  Review  of  Anthropology? 

No. 

I  wrote  a  chapter  on  medical  anthropology. 
First  of  its  kind. 

Oh  the  Annual  Review  of  Anthropology,  the  hard¬ 
cover? 

Yes. 

Yes,  I  do.  I  certainly  have.  And  so  you  wrote  a 
chapter  on  medical  anthropology  for  that? 

On  anthropology  as  something  they  could  use. 


Is  that  you?  [looking  at  photos  on  various  books 
authored  by  Scotch ] 

And  my  mother.  That’s  my  mother,  on  the 
cover.  That’s  my  brother-in-law  on  the  cover. 
She  died  before  the  book  came  out. 

So  you  were  working  on  a  literature  search  and 
synthesis  of  what  had  been  done? 

That  was  part  one  of  the  three  parts.  Part 
two,  I  went  through  the  literature  and  found 
studies  from  all  over  the  world  of  "primitive 
people."  You’ll  forgive  me  for  that  term,  but  that 
was  the  term  they  used  at  that  time.  I  threw  out 
most  of  them  as  inadequate,  methodologically. 
I  think  I  kept  about  twenty-four  that  met  cer¬ 
tain  criteria,  and  I  ranked  them  in  terms  of  the 
blood  pressure  that  they  found.  The  Kuna  Indi¬ 
ans  of  San  Bias  had  the  lowest  blood  pressures 
recorded,  and  the  people  of  St.  Thomas,  Virgin 
Islands  had  the  highest.  So  I  compared  the  two. 
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I  then  did  a  literature  study  of  anthropological 
studies  of  the  Kuna  and  of  the  St.  Thomas  people. 
I  don’t  remember  who  wrote  them.  Here’s  their 
blood  pressures,  high  and  low  and  normal.  Here’s 
their  socialization.  I  looked  and  found  that  St. 
Thomas  was  a  very  stressful  place,  and  San  Bias 
seemed  like  a  laid  back  place.  You  can’t  trust 
the  literature  though,  and  you  can  never  trust 
an  anthropologist.  One  anthropologist  studying 
with  a  chip  on  his  shoulder  sees  one  thing,  and 
another  sees  another  thing.  And  there’s  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  correct  for  bias  or  anything  like  that. 
It’s  a  pitiful  field,  methodologically.  Dreadful 
field ,  methodologically. 

Now  when  you  went  to  Washoe  country  did  you 
have  any  of  those  ideas  in  your  head?  Did  you 
have  some  ideas  that  you  were  going  to  find 
some  correlations  ? 

I  started  with  some  hypotheses  of  course. 
Yes,  I  did. 

And  what  were  those? 

That  social  tensions  from  the  environment 
or  membership  from  one  clique  or  another  would 
provide  me  with  people  with  higher  blood  pres¬ 
sures.  People  who  were  more  integrated  into 
white  society  would  have  blood  pressures  more 
like  whites,  which  are  higher.  I  had  some  of  those 
kind  of  unsophisticated  first,  low-stage,  entry- 
level  ....  I  was  finding  my  way,  and  I  didn’t 
have  anybody  to  follow.  If  you  look  at  my  publi¬ 
cations  from  the  Zulu,  they  are  really  terrific,  if 
you’ll  permit  me.  Terrific  methodologically,  and 
I  was  correcting  for  all  kinds  of  things.  I  was 
much  more  careful  then.  I  had  about  three  phy¬ 
sicians  involved  who  got  excited  by  my  study. 
Nurses,  and  I  had  a  cast  of  thousands,  and  I  had 
them  all  working,  doing  the  right  thing  method¬ 
ologically.  Making  sure  that  we  had  proper  sam¬ 
pling  and  proper  data  collection  and  all  that  kind 
of  stuff.  All  the  stuff  that  I  did  badly  with  the 
Washoe.  Because  I  was  only  a  kid.  I  was  only  a 
kid. 

Well,  also  you  had  no  money  to  support  any 
kind  of  infrastructure  for  doing  these  kinds  of 
things. 

I  had  no  money  in  Africa,  either. 


Oh,  you  didn’t?  You  got  this  public  health  grant? 

It  wasn’t  a  grant,  it  was  a  fellowship.  It  paid 
me  $3600  a  year.  Five  cents  a  mile  to  get  where 
I  was  going.  Ouch!  That  was  the  reason  we  took 
a  half-freighter  half-passenger  boat.  It  took 
twenty-two  days,  and  it  was  just  preposterous. 
We  took  the  cheapest  everything.  And  then  I 
got  a  couple  thousand  from  Washington  State.  I 
was  teaching  there,  and  I  was  on  leave,  so  they 
gave  me  a  couple  thousand  for  research.  And 
what  else  did  I  get?  When  I  ran  out  of  money, 
Jerry  Stamler  got  the  city  of  Chicago — he  was 
then  working  as  maybe  the  commissioner — I 
don’t  remember,  they  sent  me  a  thousand  bucks. 
He  had  to  explain  why  Chicago  was  sending 
money  to  South  Africa  to  get  data.  And  Jerry 
explained  to  them  because  hypertension  is  one 
of  the  problems  here  and  this  guy  is  going  to  do 
a  study  that  is  going  to  shed  light  on  hyperten¬ 
sion,  blah,  blah,  blah. 

But  that’s  true.  That  kind  of  work  did  have  more 
direct  and  obvious  application. 

At  the  time  I  published  the  papers,  I  was  at 
the  cutting  edge,  believe  it  or  not.  Me,  an  an¬ 
thropologist.  I  was  at  the  cutting  edge  of  cross- 
cultural  studies  of  hypertension.  Now  you  un¬ 
derstand  that  I  have  told  you  the  truth  as  I  un¬ 
derstand  it,  about  everything.  Where  I  was  weak, 
what  I  knew,  what  I  didn’t  know.  And  how  poorly 
my  sampling  procedures  were  and  so  on.  So 
when  I  tell  you  how  good  the  studies  were  of  the 
Zulu,  you  have  to  accept  it. 

Yes,  I  do.  Sure. 

For  the  time,  for  the  time.  Subsequently, 
better  studies  were  done,  but  I  was  really  break¬ 
ing  new  ground.  I’m  pretty  proud  of  what  I  did. 

Yes.  Did  you  like  teaching  ? 

I  love  teaching.  I  was  a  born  teacher.  I  liked 
being  an  actor,  and  I  liked  the  dialogue  and  all.  I 
was  one  of  those  interactive  types;  I  didn’t  like 
just  lectures.  I’d  interact  quite  a  bit.  I  did  all 
kinds  of  innovative  things.  I  taught  a  course  on 
the  anthropology  of  Africa. 

When  you  came  back  ? 
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When  I  came  back.  But  I  got  money  from 
the  department  to  pay  .  .  .  there  were  some  Af¬ 
rican  students  at  Washington  State.  And  so  I  had 
each  student  in  my  class  go  be  an  anthropolo¬ 
gist  and  interview  these  Africans — there  were 
about  a  half  dozen  of  them  from  all  over — and 
then  report  back. 

In  1957  I  got  my  Ph.D.  based  on  the  study  of 
the  literature  and  this  three-month  study  of  the 
Washoe,  and  I  really  felt  I  would  use  that  to  de¬ 
velop  more  sophisticated  theories  and  left  for 
Africa  with  my  degree  in  hand. 

Oh!  OK.  There  is  a  big  difference. 

A  big  difference. 

I  didn ’t  understand  that. 

And  going  into  the  real  field  for  a  year-and- 
a-half  study  with  my  doctorate.  So  I’m  Dr.  Scotch 
and  went  through  South  Africa,  and  there’s  a  lot 
of  stories  I  can  tell  you  but  I’d  run  out  of  time.  I 
did  the  study  in  the  year-and-a-half  and  had  a 
baby  in  Africa.  That’s  my  eldest,  Steven  is  a  Zulu. 
They  named  him  "Africa."  Africa.  And  he  was 
born  there.  I  was  dumb,  I  didn’t  know  better.  It 
was  hard  to  have  a  kid  in  the  field,  to  be  born  in 
the  field. 

That's  a  whole  other  story  in  itself. 

Yes  definitely.  It  is,  and  it’s  a  long  one.  It 
would  take  a  whole  other  day.  And  now  Warren 
took  his  kids  to  Africa. 

Which  is  almost  as  crazy. 

Yes.  No,  I  think  mine  is  crazier.  Because 
Frieda  got  sick — I  did  and  then  passed  it  on  to 
her.  I  got  hepatitis  at  some  point  near  the  end  of 
my  field  trip  and  passed  it  on  to  her,  and  she  got 
a  terrible  case;  mine  was  mild. 

While  she  was  pregnant? 

No,  after  she  had  the  baby.  The  baby  was  a 
month  old.  So  she  left.  The  baby  was  born  No¬ 
vember  2,  and  she  left  in  January,  and  I  finished 
up  in  March.  So  we  had  a  hard  time,  but  we  did 
OK. 


Anyhow,  I  did  a  terrific  study.  It  was  ground 
breaking.  Published  twenty-five  to  thirty  papers 
on  it,  over  the  years.  I’ve  gotten  a  lot  of  public¬ 
ity  on  it.  I  gave  papers  everywhere,  and  the  New 
York  Times  picked  it  up  and  wrote  a  piece  on 
the  .... 

Were  you  still  associated  with  Washington  at 
this  time? 

I  began  writing  the  papers  when  I  was  at 
Washington  State.  And  it’s  a  long  story,  but  I 
decided  I  really  wanted  to  get  out  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  I  liked  it  there,  but  it  was  very  parochial 
and  very  limited,  although  the  department  was 
a  powerhouse,  a  real  powerhouse,  especially  in 
sociology.  Some  great,  great  people  went  through 
there.  Great  people  in  the  field — Jim  Short,  a 
whole  bunch  of  people. 

But  there  was  a  guy  in  North  Carolina  that 
wanted  me,  who  was  South  African,  who  taught 
epidemiology  and  wanted  me  to  join  his  depart¬ 
ment  and  offered  me  a  job.  I  said,  "I've  got  to  go 
back  to  Washington  State."  Because  they  had 
given  me  a  leave.  And  then  we  corresponded, 
and  he  was  pretty  sure  he  could  offer  me  a  job. 
That  fell  through,  just  after  I  had  given  the  dean 
a  hard  time  about  my  raise.  Never  give  an  ulti¬ 
matum,  because  you  might  have  to  follow 
through.  And  then  I  got  a  phone  call  that  I  had 
just  got  the  Russell  Sage  Fellowship  to  go  to 
Harvard  to  get  a  master’s  in  public  health.  I  didn’t 
even  remember  putting  in  for  it. 

What  had  happened  is  that  I  had  come  back 
from  Africa  with  all  this  data,  and  there  was  a 
wonderful  man  at  Harvard  teaching  in  the  so¬ 
cial  sciences,  the  public  health  students.  He  was 
an  anthropologist,  Ben  ....  But  he  apparently 
had  this  big  grant  to  get  anthropologists  into 
public  health  and  had  me  fill  out  something  or 
other.  I  don’t  even  remember  doing  it,  and  the 
next  thing  you  know  I  got  a  fellowship. 

There  must  have  been  a  handful  of  you  any¬ 
way,  that  had  done  this  kind  of  work? 

I  was  the  second,  at  this  Harvard  school. 
There  was  another  anthropologist  who  preceded 
me,  and  there  were  a  couple  who  followed  me. 
Harry  Realay  was  one  of  them,  Paul  White  was 
another.  I  did  not  want  to  go  to  Harvard  and 
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write-up  my  material.  I  did  not  want  to  be  a  stu¬ 
dent  again,  and  I  kept  trying  to  negotiate  with 
them:  "I’ll  come.  I’ll  take  the  fellowship,  but  I 
don’t  want  to  go  to  school.  I  don’t  want  another 
degree,  I  got  all  I  want." 

He  said,  "That’s  the  terms  of  the  deal." 

And  I  said,  "I  got  to  go  to  school  again?" 

Oh,  this  is  where  you  got  your  master's  in  pub¬ 
lic  health?  So  you  had  to  be  a  student. 

Went  to  Harvard,  got  an  M.P.II.  Now  that  was 
an  interesting  experience,  primarily  because  it 
was  probably  the  easiest  degree  I  ever  got  in  my 
life.  It  was  a  piece  of  cake,  and  I  had  been  very 
anxious  about  it,  because  there’s  a  hundred  stu¬ 
dents  in  every  class  and  ninety  of  them  are  phy¬ 
sicians.  I  was  frightened  about  the  competition, 
and  it  turned  out  that  I  was  much  smarter  than 
them.  They  used  to  come  to  my  room,  and  I’d 
tutor  them.  It’s  unbelievable.  So  I  got  a  degree, 
and  I  get  all  these  contacts.  When  I  got  my  Ph.D. 
there  were,  as  I  told  you,  six  hundred.  We,  at 
Anthropology  House,  when  we  got  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Anthropologist,  the  journal,  we’d  look  at  the 
obituaries  first  to  see  where  the  jobs  were.  There 
were  no  jobs  in  the  field.  No  jobs.  You  couldn’t 
get  a  job  unless  somebody  died. 

Because  there  weren’t  departments? 

There  were  a  few  departments,  and  then  all 
the  jobs  were  taken,  so  if  somebody  died  there 
would  be  an  opening.  It  was  preposterous.  Later 
it  opened  up  and  became  much  in  demand,  but 
not  then. 

So  now,  an  anthropologist  with  a  degree  in 
epidemiology  would  be  a  threat  with  a  Harvard 
ticket.  That  Harvard  ticket,  which  was  a  piece 
of  cake  ...  it  was  like  a  fraud,  except  for  statis¬ 
tics  and  epidemiology.  The  rest  of  it  was  a  bunch 
of  crap. 

What  do  you  mean  a  bunch  of  crap?  This  is 
your  soap  box. 

I  mean  the  bottom  of  the  academic  barrel — 
academically,  theoretically,  methodologically, 
pedagogically,  it  was  pathetic. 

Is  it  because  the  degree  was  a  hybrid,  that  they 
hadn’t  quite  figured  out? 


That’s  right.  That’s  right.  And  it  was  a  very 
low-level,  very  unsophisticated  degree.  And  easy 
to  get,  a  piece  of  cake.  Not  anymore.  Not  any¬ 
more.  But  at  that  time — I  think  I  got  my  degree 
in  either  1960  or  1961 — I  started  getting  phone 
calls  from  all  over  the  country  offering  me  jobs, 
good  ones.  The  University  of  Chicago,  Berkeley, 
Puerto  Rico.  I’m  naked  in  the  shower,  and  it’s 
seven  in  the  morning,  and  Frieda’s  saying, 
"You've  got  to  take  this  call,  it’s  a  job  offer  in 
Puerto  Rico."  I  got  Kentucky,  I  got  job  offers  from 
everywhere.  The  one  I  was  most  interested  in 
was  Berkeley,  and  they  wanted  me  bad. 

Now  tell  me  why  you  were  interested  in  Berke¬ 
ley?  Was  it  the  people? 

Well,  yes.  Berkeley  is  an  exciting  place. 
Well,  I  know,  but  you’re  an  Easterner  who  .  .  .  . 

I  didn’t  know  anything  about  Berkeley  ex¬ 
cept  the  concept  that  it  was  exciting.  I  grew  up 
here  and  did  my  thing,  but  Harvard  offered  me  a 
job,  so  I  stayed  on.  I  taught  there  for  six  years 
and  became  an  assistant  professor. 

Have  you  ever  regretted  that? 

No.  Why  would  I  regret  that? 

I  don’t  know.  Maybe  because  you  still  wanted 
to  go  to  Berkeley. 

No.  No,  I  had  a  good  time  there.  And  I  love 
Boston,  so  I  had  a  real  good  time.  And  I  loved 
having  .  .  .  you  know,  I  had  applied  to  Harvard 
twice  and  been  turned  down  as  a  student.  I’d 
been  turned  down  twice  as  a  student,  but  now 
I’m  OK  to  be  a  faculty  member.  I  was  delirious. 
I  loved  the  irony  of  all  that.  I  was  a  very  popular 
teacher  in  the  School  of  Public  Health.  There 
aren’t  that  many  good  ones,  at  that  time.  There 
are  now. 

And  actually  the  whole  business  of  teaching  and 
being  a  mentor  and  what  all  that  means,  I  think, 
is  a  very  important  part  of  interviewing  any 
academic. 

But  they’re  all  stiffs  at  Harvard,  and  I  was 
alive.  OK?  And  I  was  full  of  fun. 
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What  about  the  caliber  of  students? 

Physicians,  I  learned,  are  not  very  bright. 
It’s  hard  to  believe. 

So  you  were  teaching  physicians,  because  of 
the  field. 

Yes. 

OK.  So  there  is  still  no  field  in  "medical  anthro¬ 
pology?" 

Oh,  there  was  a  course  at  the  college.  Do 
you  know  how  Harvard  is  setup?  If  you  have  a 
Harvard  degree  that’s  nice,  but  the  only  Harvard 
degree  that  matters  is  from  Harvard  College — 
the  undergraduate,  in  other  words.  Anybody  can 
get  into  the  graduate  schools,  but  only  the  cho¬ 
sen  get  into  Harvard  College.  So  I’m  teaching  in 
the  School  of  Public  Health,  but  I  get  invited  to 
give  some  lectures  at  the  college.  Now,  that’s  a 
real  high-status  thing.  And  I  did  it. 

Well,  is  it  high  status  or  was  the  caliber  of  stu¬ 
dents  excellent,  would  you  say? 

I  would  say  Harvard  students  are  the  best 
bullshitters  I  have  ever  met  in  my  life.  They 
could  talk  you  under  the  table  with  less  knowl¬ 
edge,  in  contrast  to  MIT  where  the  students  are 
really  smart  and  they  don’t  bullshit.  They  go 
right  to  heart  of  the  matter,  and  if  you  try  to  put 
something  by  them,  forget  about  it,  they  are 
going  to  nail  you. 

And  they  are  not  amused  by  your .  .  .  ? 

Razzle  dazzle?  Forget  about  it.  Razzle  dazzle 
at  Harvard,  they  loved  it.  They  ate  it  up.  I’m  a 
showman,  OK.  In  my  eyes,  I  was  hitting  home 
run  after  home  run.  And  there  were  some  big 
guns  in  those  days.  John  Whiting,  Gotch,  Doug 
Oliver.  There  were  some  heavy  hitters.  I  can’t 
even  remember  them  all. 

But  you  scared  me  when  you  said  that  the  phy¬ 
sicians  you  were  teaching  weren’t  particularly 
bright. 

They  were  good.  I  didn’t  mean  they  were 
not  good  doctors.  It  just  meant  that  what  you 


were  getting  were  doctors  who  didn’t  like  being 
doctors,  either  because  they  had  to  charge 
people  for  services  that  they  really  wanted  to 
give  them  or  because  they  found  medicine  some¬ 
thing  they  didn’t  want  to  do.  They  were  all 
switching  careers  and  trying  to  be  administra¬ 
tors  and  public  health. 

OK.  That’s  it.  They  were  making  a  distinction. 

They  wanted  a  different  canvas  to  work  on, 
too.  They  were  a  different  kind  of  people.  They 
were  leaving  where  they  were  good  and  going 
into  foreign  lands.  Things  like  epidemiology  were 
foreign  to  them.  Strangely  enough,  I  knew  more 
than  they  did. 

So  the  career  track  for  most  of  the  public  health 
people  was  out  the  country  rather  than  in  the 
country? 

It  was  everything.  It  was  very  heterogeneous. 
We’re  talking  about  the  early  1960s.  There  were 
only  ten  schools  of  public  health  in  the  whole 
country.  There  are  now  close  to  thirty;  BU  was 
the  twenty-first,  and  there  were  public  health 
programs  that  are  not  free  standing  but  are  part 
of  medical  schools,  all  kinds  of  places.  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  public  health  training  has  increased 
twenty-fold.  It’s  just  amazing  how  much  better 
a  field  it  is  now  than  it  was  when  I  entered  into 
it,  which  may  account  for  my  success,  since  the 
competition  was  not  very  great. 

But  you  were  one  of  the  builders. 

Well,  yes,  but  I  wouldn’t  have  been  one  of 
the  builders  if  I  had  been  entering  into  it  today, 
because  there  are  some  real  hot-shots  in  the 
field.  There  were  not,  in  those  days.  A  handful. 
Sol  Tax  is  the  name  of  the  anthropologist  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  who  we  all  took  a  course 
with  at  Northwestern.  He  was  very  good.  But  we 
talked  about  that  earlier.  So,  now  I’m  teaching 
at  Harvard  for  seven  years,  and  I  got  a  lot  of 
offers  also,  while  I  was  there,  because  I  did  a 
study,  and  that  was  another  ground-breaking 
piece  of  work  on  stress,  out  of  which  that  book 
came. 

That  was  In  Sickness  and  in  Health? 
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No,  Social  Stress.  And  I  was  getting  a  lot  of 
offers.  I  could  have  gone  anywhere  I  wanted  to. 

So  you’re  still  doing  research  while  you’re  teach¬ 
ing  ? 

Yes.  I  did  a  lot  of  research  and  very  little 
teaching  of  social  science.  Except  that  I  didn’t 
make  much.  Harvard  gives  you  a  lot  of  status 
but  not  much  money.  That’s  the  deal.  My  first 
salary  was  $10,000  a  year  at  Harvard,  and  that 
was  1962.  You  try  to  live  on  $10,000  a  year  with 
two  kids  and  a  third  to  come.  We  bought  a  house, 
and  it  was  over  my  head,  so  I  went  and  got  a  job 
at  Brandeis  quarter  time.  So  I  was  working,  again, 
125  percent. 

While  I  was  at  Harvard,  teaching  at  Harvard, 
I  needed  the  dough,  so  I  taught  two  courses  at 
BU,  nights,  without  Harvard  knowing  it.  And  then 
I  taught  anthropology  and  sociology,  so  I  did 
teach  introductory  anthropology  about  three  or 
four  years,  which  permitted  me  to  take  a  course 
in  painting  for  half  price.  They  wanted  to  charge 
me  full  price,  and  I  could  say,  "I’m  teaching  for 
you,  how  can  you  do  that  to  me?"  That’s  an  in¬ 
teresting  story.  But  I  don’t  have  enough  time. 
So  anyhow,  I  go  off  to  a  good  job.  My  buddy  left, 
the  new  chairman  of  the  department  who  be¬ 
came  my  best  buddy.  Sol  Levine  left. 

He  co-authored  one  of  these  books? 

That’s  right.  A  couple  of  books.  They  would 
not  give  a  full  professorship  to  anyone  who  was 
not  an  M.D.  at  the  School  of  Public  Health.  Sol 
was  eligible  for  a  full  professorship,  anywhere, 
so  he  left.  He  got  pissed  off,  and  he  left.  And  I 
got  offered  a  job  to  stay  on  by  the  guy  who  re¬ 
placed  him,  Alexander  Leighton,  who  is  an  an¬ 
thropologist/psychiatrist,  did  a  lot  of  studies  in 
psychobabble  and  anthropology.  He  did  a  lot  of 
books  and  was  a  nice  guy,  and  then  when  he 
retired  he  wrote  some  novels  that  were  pub¬ 
lished.  But  Alex  offered  me  a  job,  the  problem 
being  that  when  you  work  for  Alex  Leighton  it 
was  like  a  task  force.  You  worked  on  his  studies. 
You  didn’t  have  any  independence.  I’m  from  an 
academic  tradition  that  says  if  I  want  to  study 
this,  I’ll  study  this;  if  I  want  to  study  that,  I’ll 
study  that.  You  have  free  choice. 

So  I  decided  I  had  to  get  out  of  there,  and 
Sol  said,  "Gome  down  to  Baltimore,  and  you  can 


teach  at  Johns  Hopkins."  I  didn’t  want  to  go  to 
Baltimore,  but  the  deal  was  too  good,  and  I  had 
to  take  it.  So  I  was  promoted  right  away  to  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  and  doubled  my  salary  in  one 
day.  And  then  I  had  to  talk  Frieda  into  moving 
to  Baltimore. 

She  said,  "Pull  over."  We  were  driving  to  a 
dinner.  She  said,  "I’m  not  going  to  Baltimore." 

I  said,  "It’s  just  three  years.  That’s  all.  I  prom¬ 
ise  I’ll  get  you  out  of  there  in  three  years." 

She  said,  "I’m  not  going  to  Baltimore." 

I  said,  "Frieda  .  .  .  .  " 

She  said,  "All  right." 

She  went  to  Dresslerville,  and  she  wouldn’t  go 
to  Baltimore? 

She  said,  "If  you  want  me  to  go  to  Baltimore, 
you  have  got  to  take  me  to  either  Paris  or  Lon¬ 
don." 

I  said,  "On  whose  money?" 

She  said,  "You’d  better  borrow  it." 

So  we  made  a  deal.  I  stayed  six  years,  and 
Sol  and  I  began  another  department — Public 
Health  Administration.  But  we  were  hot  stuff. 
Sol  was  hotter  than  me,  he  was  older  than  me 
and,  well,  the  most  charming  man  I’ve  ever  met 
in  my  life.  And  the  smartest.  And  a  lot  of  fun. 

And  you  had  met  him  for  the  first  time  at 
Harvard,  is  that  right? 

That’s  right.  He  was  my  advisor  for  two 
weeks.  And  then  I  went  to  Epidemiology.  Lie’s  a 
sociologist.  Sol  and  I  have  been  the  closest  of 
friends  until  he  died  two  years  ago.  I  haven’t 
gotten  over  it  yet.  But  I  went  with  him  and 
Hopkins  never  knew  what  hit  it.  We  just  took 
over  the  place. 

And  this  was  in  public  health  administration? 

Well,  we  changed  it  very  quickly.  We  quickly 
became  a  department  of  our  own.  We  were  that 
good.  We  became  a  social  science  department, 
SBS — Social  Behavioral  Sciences!  Social  and 
Behavioral  Sciences.  So  Sol  was  chair  and  I 
was  ....  Paul  White,  another  one  of  his  chil¬ 
dren. 

Protege? 
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Yes,  proteges.  He  was  there  too. 

And  was  he  from  Harvard  as  well? 

Yes.  He  got  his  Ph.D  from  Harvard  in  anthro¬ 
pology.  And  he  and  I  argued;  he’s  the  guy  I  just 
spent  three  weeks  with  in  Japan.  I  spoke  to  him 
last  night.  He  and  I  argued  who  had  an  easier 
degree.  His  Ph.D  was  easier  and  more  useless 
than  my  M.P.H.  And  we  argue  this  all  the  time, 
that  the  education  was  inferior.  At  mighty 
Harvard. 

At  mighty  Harvard? 

No  one  cared  about  you  and  things  like  that. 
But  anyhow,  our  department,  at  Hopkins,  was 
premier. 

And  you’re  still  teaching? 

Yes,  teaching  and  doing  research  on  stress.  I 
had  a  grant  with  the  Framingham  Heart  Study, 
a  very  famous  study  that  has  been  going  on  for 
ages.  Framingham  is  just  outside  of  Boston.  I 
think  they  had  their  fortieth  anniversary.  And 
so  we  got  a  grant  to  do  stress  and  heart  disease, 
side  effects. 

Are  these  long-term  studies  following  people? 

Yes,  longitudinal  studies.  So  we  lived  in  Bal¬ 
timore,  we  lived  at  Hopkins,  were  hot  stuff. 

Did  you  end  up  liking  Baltimore  at  all? 

I  liked  it  in  some  ways,  and  I  found  it  too 
much  of  a  village  and  small  time.  Hopkins  was  a 
great  institution,  and  they  were  very  competi¬ 
tive  with  Harvard.  The  question  was  which  one 
started  first?  They  still  fight  about  it.  And  they 
were  a  superior  school  of  public  health,  when  I 
went  there.  Now,  Sol  maintains  that  Harvard  was 
here  and  Hopkins  was  there  until  we  moved  to 
Hopkins,  and  then  they  traded  positions.  That 
was  a  joke.  Don’t  take  me  seriously. 

Those  were  golden  years,  academically.  I  got 
promoted  to  full  professor  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
eight,  thirty-nine.  Had  tenure,  had  a  name.  And 
then  I  got  tired  of  Baltimore;  it  was  too  small 
town  for  me.  Too  hot.  Not  hot  like  Reno,  hot. 
Hot  like  Baltimore,  hot.  Sweat  house.  Muggy. 


So  Boston  isn’t  muggy,  huh? 

It  is  for  August. 

For  one  month,  instead  of  four  or  whatever? 

One  month,  and  I  try  to  get  out  of  here  in 
August.  So  this  dean  in  the  Medical  School  at 
Boston  University  shows  up  and  interviews  Sol 
and  me  and  Paul,  wants  to  know  if  we  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  coming  to  his  medical  school. 

All  three  of  you? 

Yes.  Because  he  wants  to  expand  what  medi¬ 
cal  students  learn.  Their  education  is  much  too 
narrow,  and  they  were  turning  out  physicians 
with  a  very  narrow  technical  background. 

This  is  the  1970s,  now? 

He  visited  us  in  1970,  yes.  I  had  a  year’s  leave; 
I  was  a  visiting  professor  at  UCSD  (University  of 
California,  San  Diego)  in  La  Jolla.  I  had  a  great 
time  there.  And  so  we  were  negotiating.  Sol  came 
here  first.  He  was  only  quarter  time  in  the  medi¬ 
cal  school  and  joined  the  university’s  professor 
program — that’s  very  high  status.  That’s  the  high¬ 
est.  I  don’t  know  if  you  have  a  university  of  pro¬ 
fessors  program  at  Reno. 

I  don’t  believe  so. 

A  lot  of  the  top  schools  have  the  elite  go 
into  the  university  of  professors  program. 
They’re  great,  Nobel  Prize  winners,  and  all  that. 
So  Sol  came  here.  The  medical  school  pursued 
me,  but  they  wanted  me  to  go  into  pediatrics, 
psychiatry,  community  medicine,  and  I  could 
say  I  am  not  going  into  anyone  else’s  depart¬ 
ment  and  be  a  technician  and  work  for  a  pedia¬ 
trician.  I  don’t  care  about  pediatrics.  I  certainly 
don’t  care  about  psychiatry;  I  have  a  low  opin¬ 
ion  of  it. 

They  said,  "What  will  it  take  to  bring  you 
here?" 

And  I  said,  "I  want  my  own  department.  If 
you  guys  are  serious  about  introducing  social 
science,  then  we've  got  to  have  our  own  depart¬ 
ment  and  have  parity  with  the  surgeons  and  all 
the  other  people  so  we  don’t  get  pushed  around." 
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So  they  had  to  change  the  bylaws,  which 
they  did.  There  was  a  big  fight  over  all  this.  And 
then  they  made  the  department,  and  I  thought 
I’d  get  the  department.  They’d  have  a  search 
committee,  so  now  I’m  one  of  many.  But  I  got 
the  job.  And  that  was  1971, 1972.  So,  I  was  chair 
of  the  Department  of  Social  Medical  Sciences. 
There  was  me,  and  one  of  my  students  from 
Hopkins  came  with  me  and  finished  his  doctor¬ 
ate  with  me,  and  one  secretary,  and  that’s  it. 
Nineteen  seventy-two,  1973.  And  then  we  built 
it.  We  knocked  them  for  a  loop,  too.  We  were 
great  teachers.  They  gave  me  enough  salaries  to 
get  five  faculty,  so  I  hired  two  more.  We  had  four, 
all  young.  I  took  one  salary  and  used  that  to 
rent  a  teacher. 

How  many  former  students  did  you  hire? 

Only  one.  Only  one. 

That  was  the  only  one. 

I’ve  hired  a  lot  of  part-time  people  of  all 
kinds,  and  there  may  have  been  some  of  my 
former  students  in  there. 

Now  I’m  just  trying  to  get  a  picture  of  how  the 
networks  starts — you  know,  splits  and  forms 
and  splits  and  forms. 

Subsequently  a  lot  of  people  that  graduated 
from  the  School  of  Public  Health  became  fac¬ 
ulty.  But  they  weren’t  my  students.  I  was  the 
dean. 

OR,  how  did  we  build?  I  was  the  chairman 
of  a  small  department,  and  then  in  four  or  five 
years,  the  dean  in  the  medical  school  asked  me 
to  start  a  program  in  public  health,  which  I 
thought  was  a  poor  idea  because  Harvard  was  a 
mile  away,  and  there  were  at  that  time  no  cities 
that  had  two  schools  of  public  health.  I  said  to 
the  dean,  "There’s  not  enough  population."  And 
he  bartered  the  life  out  of  me.  I  said,  "But  I  like 
what  I  do." 

And  he  said,  "You  can  do  both." 

So  I  started  a  part-time  program  in  public 
health  and  decided,  "This  is  ridiculous.  I’m  not 
going  to  get  a  real  school".  So  I  kept  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  department  and  taught  first-year 
medical  students. 


You  always  did. 

Taught  them  things  that  no  other  medical 
school  teaches. 

And  you  wanted  to  do  that? 

I  was  really  now  a  missionary.  It  was  one 
thing  to  be  in  public  health,  teaching  the  com¬ 
mitted.  They’re  already  committed,  you’re  sing¬ 
ing  to  the  choir.  But  in  a  medical  school,  you  get 
all  these  students  that  don’t  even  want  to  learn 
from  you.  And  they  don’t  want  to  waste  their 
time  with  you.  They’re  worried  about  passing 
oncology,  anatomy,  physiology,  and  you’re  kib¬ 
bling  them  with  this  extra  stuff.  They  would  sign 
petitions  saying  they  did  not  want  this  course, 
and  I  would  say,  "OK,  suckers  you’re  going  to 
take  this  course,  and  you’re  going  to  love  it 
whether  you  think  so  or  not."  And  it’s  true.  I 
won  teaching  awards  from  them  and  "best 
teacher  of  the  year,"  and  they  loved  it. 

I  introduced  all  kinds  of  things,  like  health 
law,  that  no  other  school  teaches.  I  was  a  pio¬ 
neer.  We  were  talking  earlier  about  my  epidemi¬ 
ology  in  anthropology,  about  being  pioneer  ar¬ 
eas.  That’s  small  status  compared  to  what  I  did 
later.  And  much  of  it  was  administrative.  I  was 
very  good  at  it,  it  turned  out.  I  never  thought  I 
would  be  a  chairman.  And  when  you’re  a  chair¬ 
man  in  the  medical  school,  it’s  different  than 
being  a  chairman  in  a  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
You  live  like  a  king.  What  you  say  goes.  You  tell 
somebody  this  is  what  you’re  going  to  do  and  to 
do  it.  And  do  it  by  tomorrow.  And  no  monkey 
business.  And  you  will  do  this,  and  you  will  teach 
that.  Great.  And  I  was  very  good  at  it  and  moti¬ 
vated  people  and  gave  them  a  sense  of  mission. 

And  were  you  able  to  keep  motivating  your  peers 
as  well,  the  people  on  the  staff  the  people  you 
were  working  with? 

I  hired  young  people  all  the  time  and  taught 
them  that  the  students  come  first.  Not  your  ca¬ 
reer,  not  your  publications,  but  your  students. 
They’re  paying  you  a  lot  of  money,  and  they 
came  here  to  learn  from  you,  and  your  first  duty 
is  to  teach  those  students  and  to  teach  them 
everything  you  know.  And  on  orientation  day, 
when  the  students  came  in,  I’d  say,  "You’re  pay¬ 
ing  the  highest  tuition  in  the  United  States  for 
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an  and  you  deserve  nothing  but  the  best. 

And  if  you’re  not  getting  the  best,  I  want  to  know 
about  it." 

And  I’d  say  this  in  front  of  all  the  chairs  and 
in  front  of  all  the  faculty.  So  they  all  knew,  that’s 
the  deal.  But  you  didn’t  have  to  flog  that  faculty. 
They  cared,  too.  So  we  built  a  powerful  power¬ 
house,  the  School  of  Public  Health. 

So  it  sounds  like,  really,  you  have  not  had  an 
occasional  look  back  and  said,  "Oh,  I  should 
have  done  B  instead  of  A. " 

No.  I’ve  been  a  very  lucky  guy.  And  every 
break  along  the  way  and  every  change  has  turned 
into  gold.  I  have  been  very  lucky,  enormously 
lucky,  to  be  at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 
Get  a  crappy  degree,  but  it’s  from  Harvard,  so  I 
get  all  these  breaks  and,  you  know,  I’m  just  lucky. 

Did  you  ever  get  to  lecture  at  Columbia?  Since 
that  had  been  such  a  carrot  for  you. 

No. 

We  were  talking  earlier  that  that’s  where  you 
really  wanted  to  go  to  school. 

But  I  got  offers. 

That  you  turned  down.  Well,  good. 

But  then,  I’ve  only  had  four  jobs  in  my  life, 
unless  you’re  count  UGSD.  Washington  State, 
Harvard,  Hopkins,  and  BU. 

And  what  were  you  doing  at  San  Diego? 

I  was  a  visiting  professor  teaching  sociology. 

For  an  entire  year? 

That  was  for  a  semester.  And  then  the  next 
year,  I  had  a  year  off,  and  I  went  to  the  Salk 
Institute  to  work  with  Jonas  Salk. 

What  were  you  doing  ? 

I  was  doing  studies  of  alcoholism.  They  had 
a  grant,  and  I  had  a  grant,  and  it’s  a  long  story. 
We  don’t  have  time  for  it.  Jonas  wanted  me  to 


stay.  They  had  an  unfinished  wing.  Have  you 
ever  been  to  La  Jolla? 

Yes,  but  I  was  ten  years  old. 

Oh,  so  you  never  saw  the  Salk  institute? 

No. 

It  was  a  gorgeous  building,  just  a  gorgeous 
building,  right  on  the  Pacific,  right  on  the  ocean. 
I  used  to  look  from  my  studio,  and  hanggliders 
would  go  by,  and  whales  would  spawn  out  in  the 
water. 

Were  you  tempted  to  stay  in  California  at  all? 

I  was.  Frieda  said,  "You  had  better  teach  your 
ass  off  here,  because  I  want  you  to  get  an  offer." 
I  taught  my  ass  off,  and  I  did  get  an  offer,  but  by 
the  end  of  year  I  found  Southern  California  so 
bland  that  I  wanted  out  of  there.  I  wanted  Bos¬ 
ton,  which  has  high  vitality  there.  It’s  got  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  million  students,  college  students.  Did 
you  hear  me?  Quarter  of  a  million,  and  about 
thirty-six  colleges  in  the  greater  Boston  area. 
It’s  the  real  thing,  there’s  book  stores,  and  there’s 
coffee  shops,  and  there’s  music,  you  name  it, 
we  got  it.  And  there’s  vitality.  And  there’s  youth. 
And  it’s  a  terrific  city.  Otherwise  I  would  be  in 
Reno,  right  now.  Shooting  craps. 

I  don ’t  think  so. 

No,  no.  I  used  to  like  shooting  craps,  you 
know. 

So,  anyhow,  I  built  this  great  school  and  re¬ 
tired  in  1992,  and  they  threw  me  a  big  gala.  I 
still  work  for  them  one  day  a  week. 

What  do  you  do? 

I  work  in  substance  abuse. 

Do  you  work  with  people? 

Yes.  I  work  with  a  group  called  Join  Together, 
funded  by  the  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Founda¬ 
tion.  I’m  a  senior  advisor  to  the  group.  They  like 
having  the  former  dean. 
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So,  do  you  counsel  counselors?  Pardon  my 
naivete  on  this. 

No.  We  do  technical  support  for  communi¬ 
ties  and  help  them  fight  substance  abuse  in  their 
communities. 

OK.  So  you  work  with  developing  programs? 

For  inner  city  programs  and  rural  programs 
that  have  substance  abuse  problems.  And  this 
group  that  I  work  with  now,  they  are  an  award 
winning  group.  I  think  their  Web  site  is 
jointogether.com. 

As  I  think  back  on  my  life,  my  life  is  mostly 
public  health  with  some  earlier  trial  and  error 
attempts  at  other  kinds  of  careers.  They  were 
all  naturally  flowing  from  one  to  the  other.  And 
I  have  to  tell  you  that  often,  I  really  think  like 
an  anthropologist.  And  when  confronted  with  a 
problem,  I  go  live  there.  So  if  the  students  are 
complaining  about  something  or  other,  and  I’m 
the  dean,  I  don’t  take  their  word  for  it,  or  the 
faculty’s  word  for  it,  or  the  administrator’s  word 
for  it.  I  go  to  the  source.  And  I  do  fieldwork  with 
my  students,  and  I  often  think  about  ....  When 
I  consult  in  substance  abuse,  I  go  to  the  field.  I 
go  to  the  field.  Go  to  the  source,  find  out  how 
they  think  about  it;  don’t  impose  your  theoreti¬ 
cal  framework  on  a  group  of  people.  Let  it  come 
from  them,  and  develop  it  from  them.  So  I  re¬ 
ally  am  grateful  that  I  was  an  anthropologist  for 
awhile. 

Well,  and  as  a  way  of  thinking,  I  think  it’s  criti¬ 
cal  for  undergraduates,  or  whomever,  to  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  these  whole  ideas  of  cultural  relativ¬ 
ism. 

Oh  I  agree.  I  agree.  But  one  of  things  that 
always  disturbed,  when  I  was  at  student  and  later, 
was  the  softness  of  the  anthropologists.  They 
were  soft.  Herskovits  wrote  a  paper  on  soft  and 
tough  anthropology,  something  like  that.  Ask 
Warren,  he  can  tell  you.  And  he  said,  you  can 
be  soft  or  you  can  be  tough.  Andy  Green,  who 
got  his  degree  from  Harvard — I  didn’t  know 
him — went  and  did  his  fieldwork  in  Ceylon,  came 
back  and  said,  "Those  are  terrible  people.  They 
treat  their  women  badly,  they  treat  their  kids 
badly,"  as  against  most  of  the  anthropologists  I 


know  who  talk  about  "my  Zulu"  or  "my  Washoe" 
and  see  no  wrong  in  them  and  excuse  them  for 
abominable  behavior,  as  if  cultural  relativism  is 
good  enough  and  explains  everything.  They  can 
go  screw  somebody — it’s  just  terrible.  I  don’t 
know  if  you’ve  been  reading  about  these  women 
who  were  at  Ellis  Island,  held  there,  who  don’t 
want  to  go  back  to  Africa  because  they  don’t  want 
a  clitorectomy.  And  they  won’t  give  them  asy¬ 
lum  here,  so  they’re  in  the  middle. 

Is  this  current? 

Yes,  current.  It’s  going  on  right  now.  It  was 
in  the  Times  a  few  weeks  ago.  It’s  ghastly.  It’s 
ghastly.  I  mean,  people  are  people,  and  they  are 
subject  to  your  approval  or  disapproval,  and  you 
don’t  give  that  up  because  you  are  an  anthro¬ 
pologist.  But  a  lot  of  anthropologists  do. 

On  the  other  hand,  subsequent  to  my  de¬ 
parture  from  the  field,  there  were  a  lot  of  scan¬ 
dals  of  guys  working,  anthropologists  working, 
with  the  CIA  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere.  There 
was  a  guy  at  Stanford  who  really  got  in  trouble, 
selling  out. 

That’s  right.  And  I  don’t  have  a  name. 

Cliff  something? 

I  have  interviewed  one  of  the  people,  James 
Downs,  who’s  written  the  book  Two  Worlds  of 
the  Washo,  who  had  some  of  that  splash  on  him 
and  on  work  he  was  doing,  subsequently.  There 
are  a  lot  of  other  things  that  came  up,  but  that 
ethical  issue  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  for  being  in  the  field,  and  where  do  you 
draw  that  line? 

Yes.  But,  in  my  time  and  my  cohort’s,  they 
were  soft.  Now,  you  don’t  know  what  they  are. 
They  could  be  tough  and  selling  out — it’s  more 
complex  than  it  used  to  be.  There  are  so  many. 
So  many.  It  was  better  when  there  were  only  six 
hundred. 

At  the  time  when  it  was  a  smaller,  perhaps  more 
cohesive  profession,  do  you  think  that  there  is 
something  just  in  the  nature  of  the  subject  that 
makes  people  tend  to  be  liberal  politically?  I 
mean,  do  you  think  that’s  true? 
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Absolutely.  There  are  all  kinds  of  things. 
They’re  voyeurs;  they’re  liberals;  they  poke  their 
nose  in  other  people’s  business.  When  I  think 
back  on  that  part  of  it:  "Where  the  hell  do  we  get 
off  bothering  people  and  telling  them  stories 
about  how  we  are  going  to  tell  the  world?"  Jesus, 
this  is  just  terrible. 


[Interviewer's  note:  Frieda  Scotch  had  just  come 
home  from  the  hospital  and  was  still  recovering 
from  a  very  serious  infection.  Norm  Scotch  was 
extremely  gracious  about  granting  the  interview 
at  all  under  these  circumstances  and  had  lim¬ 
ited  time  to  devote  to  this  interview.] 
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Penny  Rucks:  This  is  October  12,  1999,  and  I 
am  beginning  an  interview  with  Dr.  Edgar 
Siskin  at  the  Margarita  Inn  in  Evanston,  Illi¬ 
nois.  And  we’ll  be  focusing  on  his  work  among 
the  Washoe,  but  also,  since  it’s  important  to 
understand  how  that  work  affected  his  life, 
we’re  going  to  start  with  his  life.  I  will  ask  you 
first  where  you  were  born  and  a  little  bit  about 
your  youth. 

Edgar  Siskin:  Yes.  I  was  born  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland  on  September  14,  1907.  When  I  was  a 
year  old,  my  parents  moved  to  England  to  the 
southern  coastal  town  of  Portsmouth.  My  father 
was  a  cantor  and  a  rabbi  who  had  been  born  in 
Lithuania  and  who  had  come  to  England  as  a 
young  man  at  the  age  of,  I  would  judge,  eigh¬ 
teen.  My  mother  was  a  native  of  Latvia  who  had 
met  my  father  in  her  community,  a  small  town 
by  the  name  of  Ghasmakum.  They  had  fallen  in 
love,  and  when  he  left  Lithuania  to  come  to 
England,  it  was  understood  between  them  that 
one  day  they  would  be  married.  My  mother  sailed 
from  Libau,  a  port  on  the  Baltic  Sea  in  Latvia, 
for  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1904,  I  believe.  She 
and  my  father  were  married  in  the  synagogue  in 
Edinburgh,  and  they  settled  down  to  the  life  of 
an  officiant  in  the  Jewish  community. 

Do  you  know  what  drew  them  to  Scotland? 


A  position  which  became  available.  My  fa¬ 
ther  was  a  candidate  for  it,  and  he  was  elected 
the  cantor  and  the  assistant  rabbi  of  the  congre¬ 
gation.  My  father’s  great  passion  was  music.  He 
had  a  fine  tenor  voice,  and  as  soon  as  he  got  to 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  he  registered  at  the  Ileriot 
Walt  College,  which  was  a  well-known  school  of 
music.  And  even  though  his  religious  affiliation 
was  Orthodox  Jewish,  which  meant  that  he  was 
a  traditional  Jew  in  belief  and  practice,  a  fol¬ 
lower  of  the  ancestral  Judaism  which  had  come 
down  over  the  centuries,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Edinburgh  Choral  Union,  whose  reper¬ 
toire  consisted  largely  of  oratorios  drawn  from 
New  Testament  texts.  The  Messiah  was  the  great, 
the  most  popular  oratorio.  It  was  composed  by 
the  great  George  Friedrich  Handel.  My  father  be¬ 
came  quite  conversant  both  with  the  repertoire 
of  Christian  sacred  music  as  well  as  with  Jewish 
synagogue  music. 

So,  as  a  young  boy,  you  were  already  being  ex¬ 
posed  to  an  appreciation  of  a  broad  .... 

Yes.  Quite.  I  can  recall  when  we  finally  came 
to  the  United  States  in  the  year  1921,  I  think, 
and  we  sailed  on  the  Canard  liner  Berengaria. 

So,  you  were  fourteen? 
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I  was  fourteen  years  old.  I  had  had  my  bar 
mitzvah  in  Portsmouth,  and  every  night  aboard 
ship — the  journey  lasted,  I  think,  ten  days — ev¬ 
ery  night  a  concert  was  given  by  the  more  or 
less  talented  passengers.  I  sang  solos  from  the 
oratorios  that  I  had  learned  from  my  father 
merely  by  listening  to  him. 

Do  you  recall  why  you  left  Scotland? 

Again,  for  another  position.  Portsmouth  was 
a  larger  position.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest  pro¬ 
vincial  Jewish  communities  in  Britain,  and,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  naval  affiliations,  had  a  long  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  history.  The  Victory ,  Admiral  Nelson’s 
flagship  at  Gibraltar,  was  anchored  conspicu¬ 
ously  in  Portsmouth  Harbor  and  still  is.  That’ll 
give  you  an  idea  of  its  importance.  It  was  a  bet¬ 
ter  position  from  a  number  of  viewpoints — the 
size  of  the  congregation,  the  financial  advantages 
of  being  in  a  larger  community,  and  the  like. 
And  that  was  the  reason  we  moved  from 
Edinburgh. 

So,  you  went  from  Edinburgh  to  Portsmouth 
and  then  to  the  United  States. 


Yes.  The  years  of  my  early  schooling  were 
spent  in  Portsmouth.  I  went  to  the  Portsmouth 
Grammar  School,  which  was  reputed  to  be  the 
best  school  in  Portsmouth.  It  was  founded  in,  I 
think,  1614,  and  the  buildings  in  which  we  met 
dated  from  that  era  in  English  history. 

Was  it  a  boy’s  school? 

It  was.  All  secondary  schools  in  England  at 
that  time  were  divided  according  to  the  gender 
of  the  pupil. 

I  received  a  very  good  education.  It  was  a 
school  known  in  England  as  a  public  school,  but 
in  the  United  States  we  would  call  it  a  private 
school.  I  began  to  study  Latin  at  the  age  of  eight 
and  Greek  at  the  age  of  nine. 

Were  you  already  learning  Hebrew? 

I  began  to  study  Hebrew  with  my  father 
when  I  was  four  years  old.  I  never  stopped  study¬ 
ing  with  him,  even  when  I  became  a  rabbi  my¬ 
self.  Whenever  I  would  come  home  to  my  par¬ 
ents,  we  would  plan  to  spend  hours  together 
studying  Bible ,  Talmud ,  and  other  ancient  He¬ 
brew  texts.  My  father  was  quite  scholarly.  He 
was  conversant  with  the  Jewish  literary  tradi¬ 
tion.  Although  he  did  not  go  to  secular  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  in  Britain — unless  you  con¬ 
sider  Ileriot  Walt  College  in  that  category — he 
acquired  an  excellent  grasp  of  the  language  and 
was  quite  a  literate  person  himself  in  several  lan¬ 
guages. 

My  mother  was  a  woman  of  uncertain  per¬ 
sonality  disposition.  She  was  given  to  moods, 
and  the  life  that  she  discovered  for  herself  in 
Portsmouth  was  not,  I  would  say,  a  very  happy 
one.  My  father  was  a  good  husband  in  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  young  men  of  his  time  and  was  looked 
upon  with  a  great  deal  of  respect  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  congregation. 

When  you  were  in  school,  what  did  you  think 
you  wanted  to  do  when  you  grew  up  ?  Did  you 
know  that  you  wanted  to  be  a  rabbi? 

No,  I  had  no  idea  that  I  wanted  to  be  a  rabbi. 
My  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  the  Hebrew  texts 
was  not  connected  with  any  professional  ambi¬ 
tion  or  aspirations  that  I  might  have  had.  I  didn’t 
know  what  I  wanted  to  be.  I  was  just  too  young 
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to  consider  the  future.  My  mother  loved 
Edinburgh,  which  is  a  beautiful  city.  And  it  was 
her  dream  that  I  would  eventually  go  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh.  There  was  a  fine  medical 
school,  and  she  dreamed  that  I  would  go  to  the 
medical  school.  I  think  that  was  very  much  in 
the  minds  of  my  parents.  I  was  just  an  innocent 
bystander.  I  had  nothing  to  say  about  what  I 
might  be  doing  in  years  to  come.  But  after  we 
moved  to  the  United  States,  and  because  of  the 
good  schooling  I’d  had  in  England,  I  was  given 
advanced  standing  in  the  high  school  in  the  town 
where  we  would  live,  namely  Joliet,  Illinois. 

And  was  your  father  coming  to  a  new  position 
here? 

He  had  no  position  to  come  to.  When  he  left 
England,  he  had  no  idea  where  he  would  be  land¬ 
ing,  except  that  he  had  a  sister  in  Chicago.  And 
that  was  our  first  destination  in  America. 

Do  you  remember  why?  Was  there  a  particular 
reason  that  he  wanted  to  come  to  America,  or 
did  he  want  to  leave  England,  in  that  year  of 
1921? 

Well,  let  me  tell  you  this.  My  father  was  a 
restless  man,  but  he  had  this  artistic  tempera¬ 
ment.  lie  was  never  thoroughly  satisfied  with 
his  position  in  Portsmouth,  and  I  think  he 
wanted  or  craved  a  larger  proscenium  for  his 
life  work.  So  he  was  urged  by  his  sister,  who  lived 
in  Chicago,  to  make  the  change. 

It  was  the  great  age  of  Jewish  migration  from 
Europe  to  the  New  World,  England  being  part  of 
that  foreign  world,  which  I  suppose  Jews  con¬ 
sidered  new.  In  any  event,  my  father  came  to 
America  hoping  that  there  would  be  a  larger  field 
for  the  exemplification  of  his  talents.  But  his 
hopes,  I’m  afraid,  ended  in  frustration.  He  found 
a  mediocre  position,  a  small  pulpit,  in  Joliet,  Il¬ 
linois,  a  small  town  of  little  distinction.  No  cul¬ 
tural  advantages,  but  it  meant  that  he  could  earn 
a  living. 

My  mother  and  sisters  returned  from  Okla¬ 
homa  to  Joliet,  Illinois,  where  my  father  and  I, 
his  helper,  had  more  or  less  furnished  an  apart¬ 
ment  for  them.  This  was  an  unfurnished  apart¬ 
ment  where  we  got  and  nailed  together  some 
lumber  and  some  other  gear,  which  provided  a 
rather  primitive  sort  of  living  environment.  But 


these  things  meant  nothing  to  us.  Material  things 
were  never  of  significant  importance  in  our  life. 
My  father  was  satisfied  to  be  in  a  position  where 
he  could  earn  a  living  and  house  his  family,  and 
where  he  could  pursue  his  interests,  particularly 
in  music. 

But  it  does  sound  like  it  was  a  more  frugal  set¬ 
ting  than  what  he  had  pictured. 

Yes.  But  I  don’t  think  it  left  him  dissatisfied. 
They  were  times  of  economic  hardship,  gener¬ 
ally,  I  think,  and  he  was  satisfied  to  be  able  to 
earn  his  keep  and  that  of  his  family. 

Do  you  remember  what  kind  of  impact  World 
War  I  had  on  your  own  family  personally? 

Yes. 

I’m  wondering  if  your  move  to  the  United  States 
had  anything  to  do  with  that. 

No,  I  don’t  think  so.  I  recall  the  war  very 
distinctly  as  a  child.  We  used  to  talk  about  it  in 
school  all  the  time.  And  all  the  older  boys  in  the 
school  joined  up — that  is,  became  members  of 
the  military.  Many  lost  their  lives.  And  there 
was  a  constant  feeling  that  death  was  just  around 
the  corner,  because  so  many  of  the  people  we 
knew,  so  many  of  the  young  men  that  my  par¬ 
ents  knew,  for  example,  were  killed  in  France. 

I  can  recall  seeing  the  soldiers  leaving  Ports¬ 
mouth  on  trains.  And  also  there  were  large  fields 
adjoining  the  school  which  I  attended.  Army  re¬ 
cruits  would  go  through  their  drills  in  the  fields, 
and  we,  as  kids  in  the  school,  would  watch  these 
soldiers  at  bayonet  practice,  and  it  came  to  be 
part  of  the  vocabulary  of  our  daily  existence. 

Do  you  remember  as  a  boy  thinking  that  that 
would  be  part  of  your  reality? 

No,  not  really.  I  don’t  think  any  of  us  associ¬ 
ated  that  with  our  future.  The  older  boys  in  our 
school  became  members  of  the  officer’s  training 
corps,  which  was  like  the  American  ROTG.  I’m 
not  sure  if  it’s  still  in  existence.  But  it  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  I  would  be  a  soldier  one  day. 
No,  that  didn’t  occur  to  me  at  all. 

And  as  for  my  father,  they  came  around 
questioning  him  as  to  his  availability  as  a  chap- 
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lain  in  the  army  or  navy,  but  nothing  came  of 
that,  probably  because  he  had  a  family  of  a  wife 
and  three  children. 

In  any  event,  in  America,  I  became  familiar 
with  the  American  scene,  and  it  was  quite  a 
change  for  me.  The  difference  between  the 
school  I  was  attending  in  Joliet  and  the  school 
that  I  had  been  attending  in  England,  which  went 
back  to  the  seventeenth  century,  was  very  great. 
I  had  some  difficulty  adjusting  to  the  American 
school  scene,  but  I  guess  eventually  I  did. 

Gan  you  think  of  one  particular  example  that 
would  illustrate  that,  some  experience  that  you 
had  at  school  that  was  particularly  difficult? 

Oh,  yes.  My  speech,  which  was  the  speech 
of  an  English  school  boy.  And,  of  course,  this 
was  a  great  target  for  my  American  schoolmates. 
I  can  recall  that  we  were  once  lined  up  for  our 
gym  class,  and  I  think  of  it  now,  and  really  I 
smile.  We  were  lined  up  in  two  rows.  I  was  in 
the  front  row.  All  of  a  sudden,  I  felt  a  kick  in  my 
behind.  It  was  one  of  my  classmates.  One  of  my 
considerate  classmates  had  done  this,  I  suppose, 
because  I  was  a  curiosity,  and  they  wanted  to 
rouse  this  curiosity  by  some  unusual  behavior. 
So,  he  kicked  me.  I  felt  that  kick  in  my  behind, 
and  I  lost  my  temper,  whirled  around,  and  yelled 
at  the  top  of  my  voice,  [English  accent]  "Oh, 
shut  up,  you  silly  ah-ss!  Oh,  shut  up,  you  silly 
ah-ss!"  You  can  just  imagine  what  this  would  do 
to  a  class  of  American  school  boys.  That  both¬ 
ered  me,  bothered  me  for  a  long  time.  I  still  re¬ 
member  it. 

Also,  I  remember  that  I  couldn’t  swim,  even 
though  I  was  brought  up  in  a  seaport.  I  had  never 
learned  to  swim.  My  mother  would  take  us  down 
to  the  beach,  and  we  would  paddle  in  the  shal¬ 
low  water  but  never  go  in  beyond  our  armpits. 
There  was  a  swimming  pool  in  the  school  in 
Joliet,  and  I  decided  that  I  would  join  the  rest  of 
the  boys.  Most  of  them  could  swim  quite  well; 
they  were  fourteen  years  old.  I  had  a  terrible 
time  getting  used  to  the  pool.  I  never  learned  to 
swim  in  that  pool  and  suffered  endless  humilia¬ 
tion  in  the  process. 

I  graduated  from  high  school  when  I  was 
fourteen.  And  that  was  not  because  of  any  men¬ 
tal  acuity  on  my  part,  but  simply  because  I  had 
had  a  good  background.  I  had  come  with  a  good 
education,  provided  by  my  English  public  school. 


That's  really  quite  something,  just  comparing 
the  quality  of  education  in  England,  That’s  dra¬ 
matic. 

It  was  quite  different.  For  example,  I  recall 
that  in  the  beginner’s  Latin  in  which  I  was 
placed  ...  I  had  already  studied  Latin  for  seven 
years.  I  can  recall  that  whenever  there  was  a 
question,  the  teacher  would  call  on  me  for  the 
answer,  and  I  usually  had  it. 

So,  you  were  only  in  school  one  year  in  Joliet? 

We  had  an  English  class.  And  one  day,  the 
teacher  decided  that  she  would  test  our  general 
educational  background.  She  had  prepared  a  list 
of  questions — a  universal  Who’s  Who — "Who  was 
Samuel  Johnson?"  and,  "Tell  what  you  know 
about  General  Wellington.  Admiral  Horatio 
Nelson?"  Military  heroes,  you  see,  were  very  im¬ 
portant  at  that  particular  time,  or  right  after  the 
war.  And  the  kids  were  not  too  well  informed 
about  these  things. 

I  happened  to  know  most  of  the  answers. 
After  the  class,  she  said  she  wanted  to  see  me. 
"Edgar,  will  you  come  up,  please?"  I  came  up, 
and  she  said  words  to  the  effect,  "I’m  very  much 
impressed  with  your  knowledge,  and  I  think  that 
you’re  close  to  being  a  genius."  I  didn’t  know 
what  the  hell  she  was  talking  about.  But  any¬ 
way,  I  went  home  and  told  it  all  to  my  mother 
and  father,  and  they  were  quite  pleased.  But  that 
was  the  difference  in  background. 

Now,  did  your  sisters  have  a  similar  experi¬ 
ence? 

Not  really. 

Was  their  education  that  different? 

Quite  different.  My  older  sister  went  to  the 
girls’  secondary  school,  which  was  the  female 
equivalent  of  the  boys’  grammar  school.  And  she 
did  very  well.  And  my  younger  sister,  she  was 
too  young  to  be  a  judge  one  way  or  the  other. 

But,  it  sounds  like  you  woidd  have  been  just  as 
happy  to  only  have  spent  one  year  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  school,  given  your  reception  from  the 
students. 
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Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  so.  Anyway,  then 
something  happened  which  changed  the  course 
of  my  life.  There  was  talk,  now  that  I  was  fin¬ 
ished  with  the  secondary  school,  about  sending 
me  to  Scotland  to  begin  my  course  in  medicine. 
My  mother  protested.  I  think  my  father  would 
have  sent  me.  In  England,  you  see,  boys  go  away 
to  school  at  a  very  young  age,  and  they  remain 
away  at  school.  This  is  one  of  the  problems  of 
the  English  society,  that  boys  are  thrown  to¬ 
gether  at  a  very  early  age,  and  they  become  in¬ 
volved  in  behavior  which  is  not  the  kind  of  be¬ 
havior  which  is  normal  in  a  male  society.  Any¬ 
way,  my  father  would  have  sent  me,  I  think.  My 
mother  said,  "No,  he’s  too  young.  Why  don’t  we 
wait  a  few  years  and  see  what  happens?" 

Because  this  would  have  been  when  you’re  four¬ 
teen  or  fifteen,  right? 

I’m  fourteen,  yes.  Fourteen  or  fifteen.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  in  Joliet,  every  Thanksgiving,  there 
was  a  community  religious  service  at  which  the 
various  denominations  in  the  community  would 
be  represented.  It  was  a  public  gathering,  and 
my  father  was  invited  to  offer  the  invocation, 
the  opening  prayer.  So  he  went  to  the  affair,  and 
the  speaker,  the  preacher  of  the  occasion,  was  a 
rabbi  from  Chicago. 

This  rabbi  from  Chicago  was  very  well 
known,  and  he  met  my  father,  and  they  hit  it  off 
very  well.  They  had  come  from  a  similar  back¬ 
ground.  This  rabbi  had  also  come  from  the  Old 
World.  He  was  quite  scholarly,  and  he  and  my 
father  hit  it  off  very  well.  They  began  quoting 
Talmud  to  each  other,  which  is  an  activity  in 
which  people  of  scholarly  background  will  often 
engage.  You  meet  a  man,  and  you  say,  "How  do 
you  do?"  and  so  forth,  and  then  some  verse  from 
the  Talmud  will  occur  to  you,  and  you’ll  repeat 
it,  and  then  this  will  bring  a  response,  and  it 
would  go  on  that  way. 

These  men,  my  father  and  Rabbi  Cohon, 
developed  a  mutual  regard  in  a  very  short  pe¬ 
riod  of  time,  and  this  rabbi  said  to  my  father, 
"Look,  the  next  time  you’re  in  Chicago," — only 
thirty  miles  distant — "why  don’t  you  come  up 
to  see  me?  I’d  like  to  meet  your  son."  So  the 
next  time  my  father  went  to  Chicago,  he  told 
me  beforehand  that  he  would  like  to  take  me, 
and  that  we  would  meet  a  Rabbi  Cohon,  a  very 
distinguished  rabbi.  He  said  that  he  was  inter¬ 


ested  in  me.  So  we  went,  and  this  was  in  Rogers 
Park.  We  went  up  to  his  study,  and  I  met  the 
man.  I  was  sort  of  a  quiet  boy  and  an  English 
school  boy.  I  always  minded  my  manners;  it  was 
an  unconscious  response.  I  must  have  impressed 
American  fathers  as  being  somewhat  different 
from  their  own  children.  Anyway,  I  sat  down, 
and  Rabbi  Cohon,  in  the  course  of  time,  turned 
to  me  and  said,  "Well,  tell  me,  what  have  you 
been  learning  with  your  father?"  I  told  him.  I 
gave  him  the  scriptural  passage  that  I  had  gone 
over  with  my  father  the  previous  day,  and  he 
said,  "I’d  like  to  examine  you."  So  he  went  to  his 
bookcase,  and  he  took  down  a  book,  a  Hebrew 
book,  opened  it  to  a  certain  page,  and  he  gave  it 
to  me  to  read,  to  translate.  I  translated  the  He¬ 
brew  to  English.  My  father  was  a  stickler  for 
English  diction.  Whenever  we  translated  the 
Hebrew  texts,  he  would  always  insist  that  I  ren¬ 
der  the  English  translation  in  the  King  James 
version,  even  to  the  thee’s  and  the  thou’s.  That’s 
a  kind  of  strict  discipline. 

That’s  how  I  translated  it,  and  the  rabbi 
seemed  to  be  impressed.  He  said,  "Now,  I’d  like 
you  to  read  the  Rashi."  Rashi  was  a  great  medi¬ 
eval  commentator  whose  commentary  always 
accompanied  the  printed  text.  He  said,  "Do  you 
know  Rashi?" 

I  said,  "Well,  I  read  Rashi  with  my  father." 

He  said,  "Well,  why  don’t  you  do  the  Rashi 
of  this  passage?"  So,  I  did  the  Rashi  of  the  pas¬ 
sage,  I  did  it,  there  it  was.  And  he  was  really 
quite  impressed  by  that.  He  then  turned  to  my 
father  and  said,  "Have  you  considered  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  sending  your  son  to  the  Hebrew  Union 
College  in  order  to  become  a  rabbi?"  which  was 
the  seminary  for  Reform  rabbis — he  was  a  Re¬ 
form  rabbi — the  seminary  for  Reform  Judaism 
in  Cincinnati.  It  was  normally  an  eight-year 
course. 

Had  your  fath  er  considered  sending  you  to  the 
Reform  seminary? 

Yes.  My  father  came  home,  and  he  men¬ 
tioned  it  to  my  mother,  and  they  discussed  it.  I 
was  a  bystander,  a  listener.  I  listened.  When 
you’re  a  kid  in  England,  a  child,  you  learn  to 
listen  and  not  to  talk  unless  you’re  spoken  to. 
Well,  not  exactly.  Our  household  was  never  a 
household  of  strict  discipline.  My  father  was  not 
that  kind  of  a  man.  My  mother,  more  so,  but  she 
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never  laid  a  hand  on  us.  Little  punishment  of 
any  kind  was  inflicted  by  our  parents.  I  never 
remember  anything  like  serious  punishment  for 
us.  My  father  may  have  turned  to  me  and  said, 
"Well,  what  would  you  think  of  going  to  Cincin¬ 
nati  and  studying  at  the  Hebrew  Union  College?" 
which  was  so  much  gobbledegook.  To  me,  I 
wouldn’t  have  known  what  it  was  about.  Any¬ 
way,  it  was  decided  that  I  would  prepare  myself 
for  entrance  into  the  Hebrew  Union  College. 
When?  The  following  year;  why  wait?  So  I  be¬ 
gan  to  study  with  Rabbi  Cohon. 

To  prepare  to  enter  the  College. 

Yes.  I  also  had  a  reading  list  of  my  own.  I 
was  reading  books  on  Jewish  history  ever  since 
I  could  remember. 

Can  I  ask  you,  did  you  have  a  group  of 
compadres  there?  Were  there  other  young  Jew¬ 
ish  boys  that  you  socialized  with  at  all,  or  that 
you  could  read  with? 

Not  too  much.  No,  no. 

There  really  wasn’t  anybody  who  was  on  the 
same  level  of  interest? 

No.  All  the  boys  I  knew,  you  see,  of  my  age, 
had  not  reached  that  stage  of  education  where 
they  were  doing  the  same  things  intellectually 
that  I  had  been  doing  for  quite  some  time.  I  was 
already  at  the  university.  I  was  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  my  first  year  out  of  high  school.  It 
was  no  big  deal  .  .  .  and  not  easy  to  get  into. 
There  were  no  such  problems  in  my  time.  You 
needed  a  certain  competence  in  order  to  make 
the  grade,  but  that  was  no  problem.  We  were 
living  in  this  small-town  suburb  of  Chicago,  not 
far  from  Joliet.  We  had  moved,  because  my  fa¬ 
ther  had  obtained  a  better  position.  His  life  was 
spent  working  in  one  small  town  after  another. 
His  material  circumstances  improved  only  mini¬ 
mally,  but  it  was  an  improvement. 

So  you  were  still  living  at  home  while  you  were 
at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

I  continued  to  live  at  home.  My  father  would 
rouse  me  every  morning  at  five,  I  would  have 
my  breakfast,  get  on  the  streetcar,  and  about 


two  hours  later,  land  on  the  south  side  and  walk 
over  to  the  university.  I  continued  that  for  the 
year  that  I  studied  with  Rabbi  Cohon.  On  Thurs¬ 
days,  I  remember,  I  would  not  go  directly  home 
from  the  university,  but  would  get  on  the  El — 
the  elevated  train — and  go  north  to  Rogers  Park, 
where  Rabbi  Cohon  lived,  and  we  would  discuss 
the  assignments  he  had  given  me.  This  was  my 
program  week  after  week. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  you  were  taking? 

Yes.  That  continued  for  the  whole  year,  and 
then  one  day  when  Rabbi  Cohon  was  walking 
me  hack  to  the  El  to  take  me  to  my  destination 
in  East  Chicago,  Indiana,  which  ran  through  one 
of  the  ugliest  slum  districts  of  Chicago,  I  became 
aware  of  things  that  I  never  knew  existed  in  the 
world.  So  it  may  have  added  a  new  dimension 
to  my  education,  I  suppose.  And  I  sat  there,  a 
nice,  well-behaved  boy  reading  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  Then  I  would  come  home,  have 
my  supper,  do  my  homework  and  go  to  bed.  My 
mother  would  wake  me  at  5:30  the  following 
morning.  This  went  on  for  the  whole  year,  and  I 
found  nothing  objectionable  about  it.  I  didn’t  do 
very  much  in  the  way  of  sports.  In  fact,  I  didn’t 
do  very  much  in  the  way  of  anything  else,  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  time  to  do  anything  else. 

One  day,  Rabbi  Cohon  was  walking  me  from 
his  home  to  the  elevated  train.  Suddenly  he  said, 
"Well,  I  have  some  news  for  you."  He  went  on: 
"They’ve  invited  me  to  become  the  professor  of 
Jewish  theology  at  the  Hebrew  Union  College, 
and  I  begin  next  fall.  And  that’s  the  time  that 
you’ll  be  entering  the  college  as  a  freshman." 
There  was  quite  a  warm  bond  between  Rabbi 
Cohon  and  myself.  I  went  home  and  told  my 
parents,  and  they  were  very  pleased. 

Then  my  father  got  a  position  in 
Shenandoah,  Pennsylvania.  Shenandoah  was  a 
mining  town  in  the  heart  of  the  anthracite  min¬ 
ing  country.  Two-thirds  of  the  people  in 
Shenandoah  had  migrated  from  the  Balkans, 
Bulgaria,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hun¬ 
gary.  It  was  the  most  miserable  town.  The  whole 
town  was  undermined.  Later  on,  there  were  tre¬ 
mendous  cave-ins  where  they  had  mined.  And  I 
had  some  friends  in  the  town. 

You  mean  where  the  surface  would  just  col¬ 
lapse?  My  word. 
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Just  collapse,  yes.  And  then  they  would  rig 
fences  around  these  great  holes  in  the  ground. 
So  I  had  friends  in  the  town,  and  I  was,  well,  in 
early  adolescence.  I  was  fourteen  years  old,  four¬ 
teen,  fifteen  years  old.  And  I  began  to  under¬ 
stand  that  girls  were  attractive  and  so  forth,  but 
going  out  with  a  girl  never  occurred  to  me,  never 
occurred  to  my  family  that  it  was  important  for 
kids  to  get  together  and  know  each  other  at  a 
certain  age.  So  I  led  sort  of  a  hermetically  sealed 
existence  so  far  as  the  natural  activities  of  an 
adolescent  were  concerned.  So  I  got  on  a  train 
one  early  fall  day  and  traveled  to  Cincinnati. 

Were  you  excited  about  doing  that? 

No.  I  was  not  excited.  I  was  curious  about  it 
but  not  excited,  not  looking  forward  to  too  much, 
but  realizing  that  this  was  my  duty.  I  didn’t  know 
what  it  meant  to  be  a  rabbi,  really.  What  did  I 
know  about  being  a  Reform  rabbi? 

Was  there  anything  at  this  point  apparent  to 
you  or  your  father  about  the  differences  about 
you  becoming  a  Reform  rabbi  and  your  father’s 
Orthodox  position? 

No,  no.  That’s  a  question  which  is  always 
asked  of  me  whenever  I  speak  somewhere  and 
talk  about  myself.  "Well,  isn’t  it  strange  that  you, 
an  Orthodox  boy,  should  go  to  the  Hebrew  Union 
College?"  not  only  known  a  Reform  seminary, 
but  radical  Reform.  Yes,  so  liberal  that  they’d 
overthrown  the  old  religious  baggage  of  the  past. 
No,  it  didn’t  occur  to  me.  I  did  what  I  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  do,  I  suppose. 

But  the  first  year  at  the  Hebrew  Union  Col¬ 
lege,  I  underwent  my  adolescent  rebellion.  How 
did  I  express  it?  I  expressed  it  in  an  open  and 
overt  hostility  to  Rabbi  Cohon,  the  professor  of 
theology  who  had  brought  me  to  this.  There  may 
have  been  some  subterranean  psychological  cur¬ 
rents  at  work  here. 

And  you  were  living  there? 

No,  no,  not  in  the  dormitories.  There  was 
no  dormitory.  I  was  living  in  a  boardinghouse, 
because  the  students  of  the  Hebrew  Union  Col¬ 
lege  in  those  days  lived  in  boardinghouses  in 
Avondale.  A  year  later,  a  dormitory  was  built, 
and  from  that  time  forward,  we  lived  in  the  dorm. 


Hebrew  Union  College  was  founded  in  1875 
and  had  quite  a  reputation  as  a  scholarly  insti¬ 
tution.  Many  great  scholars  were  on  the  faculty 
there.  It  was  a  small  school.  There  were  no  more 
than  110  students.  But  they  were  great  schol¬ 
ars,  and  I  became  very  friendly  in  the  course  of 
time  with  some  of  them,  but  not  with  Cohon. 
I’m  sure  I  was  just  an  annoyance  to  him,  be¬ 
cause  he  heard  of  the  things  that  I  was  doing, 
such  as,  for  example,  mocking  him.  He  had  cer¬ 
tain  strange  mannerisms  in  his  speech,  and  I 
would  stage  public  performances.  You  can  imag¬ 
ine  what  was  going  on. 

You  were  probably  a  very  good  mimic,  given 
your  ability  with  the  language. 

Well,  whatever  it  was,  he  heard  of  this,  and 
he  never  forgave  me  for  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  tried  to  oust  me  from  the  Hebrew  Union  Col¬ 
lege.  He  tried  to  get  me  ....  What’s  the  word? 

Expelled? 

I  was  brought  before  the  faculty  in  order  to 
discuss  whether  I  was  worthy  of  continuing  as  a 
student  at  the  Hebrew  Union  College.  And  I’ll 
give  you  an  instance  of  how  petty  they  were, 
not  understanding  that  this  was  the  rebellion  of 
an  adolescent  kid.  I  had  gone  to  the  library  one 
day,  to  the  librarian  behind  the  desk,  and  had 
requested  a  book  that  was  in  the  stacks  behind 
the  front  facade  of  the  library.  She  told  me  that 
it  was  not  allowed  to  take  that  book  out  of  the 
library.  And  I  said,  "Why  not?" 

She  said,  "Because  Mr.  Oko,"  who  was  the 
librarian  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  "has  said 
that  this  book  is  not  to  be  moved  from  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  library  itself." 

I  said,  "Well,  you  know  what  you  can  tell  Mr. 
Oko?  You  can  tell  Mr.  Oko  that  he  can  go  to  .  .  . 
heaven!" 

So  the  following  week,  there’s  a  notice  on 
the  big  bulletin  board  that  said  that  I  was  to  re¬ 
port  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  of  gover¬ 
nors.  I  went  to  that  meeting.  That  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  great  ordeal.  Only  serious  matters 
came  before  the  Hebrew  Union  College  Board  of 
Governors  when  a  student  was  concerned.  I  said 
to  myself,  "Oh,  oh.  You’re  in  for  trouble." 

I  went  to  that  meeting,  and  I  can  recall  the 
members  of  the  faculty  sitting  around  that  board 
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table,  and  then  they  started  to  ask  questions: 
"Is  it  true  that  two  weeks  ago  you  went  to  the 
library  and  wanted  a  book,  and  the  book,  you 
were  told,  could  not  leave  the  library  premises, 
and  that  you  said  something  very  disrespectful 
about  Mr.  Oko?"  I  listened.  "Is  it  true?"  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  asked  by  this  great  biblical  scholar.  lie 
said,  "Is  it  true  that  you  said  that  Mr.  Oko  could 
go  to  .  .  .?  Just  what  was  it  that  you  said?" 

I  said,  ‘Well,  you  tell  Mr.  Oko  he  can  go  to 
heaven.’" 

"Did  you  mean  heaven?" 

Well,  I  said,  "Yes,  of  course  I  meant  heaven." 
And  it  was  a  good  thing  that  accidentally  I  said 
heaven  instead  of  the  real  word. 

Well,  then  they  dismissed  me  from  the  meet¬ 
ing,  and  the  following  day,  the  verdict  was 
handed  down  that  I  should  watch  my  language 
and  nothing  was  to  he  done  at  that  particular 
time.  But  what  I  had  done  was  severely  repri¬ 
manded.  So  that  was  my  trial,  and  until  the  day 
that  I  became  a  rabbi,  Gohon  had  this  feeling 
about  me  because  I  had  mocked  him.  He  had 
been  mimicked  by  a  fifteen-year  old  boy. 

So  why  did  I  tell  you  this? 

Just  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  discipline  and 
scrutiny  I  think  you  were  under. 

Yes,  and  the  fact  that  I  was  rebelling.  You 
see,  I  had  been  under  wraps  all  those  years.  In 
England,  it  would  have  been  acceptable,  and  they 
would  have  known  how  to  deal  with  it,  but  not 
in  America.  It  was  a  different  cultural  climate. 

Well,  do  you  remember  at  what  point  your  re¬ 
lationship  with  Rabbi  Cohon  changed? 

It  never  changed. 

Now  I  just  wanted  to  confirm  that  the  Hebrew 
Union  College  was  an  eight-year  commitment? 

Most  of  the  students  who  went  to  the  He¬ 
brew  Union  College  went  for  eight  years,  but  not 
all.  If  students  came  with  some  prior  knowledge 
of  Hebrew  which  was  sufficient  to  qualify  them 
for  entrance  into  an  advanced  grade,  it  would 
take  less  than  eight  years.  For  example,  in  my 
case,  it  took  six.  But  I  had  studied  with  my  fa¬ 
ther. 


But  weren’t  you  also  quite  young  among  your 
peers? 

Yes,  I  was  very  young.  They  wrestled  with 
the  question  as  to  which  grade  or  which  class  I 
should  enter.  They  didn’t  want  to  put  me  in  a 
class  where  all  the  Hebrew  text  knowledge  would 
be  a  repetition  of  what  I  already  knew.  They 
wanted  to  put  me  in  a  class  which  was  suited  to 
my  level  of  Hebrew  knowledge.  Hebrew  was  the 
criterion.  And  that’s  why  they  decided  to  put 
me  in  what  was  called  the  B  grade.  The  first  year 
was  D  grade,  second  year  was  C  grade,  and  third 
year  B  grade.  Now,  there  was  some  talk  of  put¬ 
ting  me  in  an  even  more  advanced  class  because 
of  the  amount  of  Hebrew  knowledge  I  had,  but  it 
was  decided  because  of  my  age  they  would  put 
me  in  the  B  grade  when  I  entered  the  Hebrew 
Union  College. 

Most  of  the  students  in  my  class  were  older 
than  I,  several  years  older.  My  close  friends  were 
not  my  age  mates,  but  my  classmates,  and  the 
classmates  were  older.  So  I  think  I  came  into 
what  might  be  termed  a  premature  knowledge 
of  some  of  the  important  facets  of  life,  because  I 
was  with  older  boys  who  were  rather  restless. 
But  it  didn’t  affect  me.  I  was  accepted.  Not  in  all 
but  in  most  respects,  I  was  accepted  among  class¬ 
mates  who  were,  on  an  average,  two  to  three 
years  older  than  I  was. 

Would  you  say  that  maybe  that  was  the  first 
time  you  were  truly  with  a  peer  group  in  terms 
of  intellect  and  culture  and  people  that  you 
coidd  readily  interact  with? 

Well,  let  me  say  this.  In  England,  I  was  just 
one  of  a  group  of  schoolboys  with  the  same  in¬ 
terests,  the  same  activities,  the  same  outlook. 

So  there  was  a  lot  of  compatibility  there  for  you. 

A  lot  of  compatibility.  In  America,  I  would 
say  that  this  was  the  first  peer  group.  I  was  a 
reticent  individual.  I  didn’t  mingle  too  easily  or 
too  readily.  I  think  that’s  still  the  case.  That’s 
part  of  my  personality.  It  may  not  strike  you 
that  I’m  a  retiring  violet,  but  nor  would  I  repre¬ 
sent  myself  as  being  a  retired  violet.  But  I  tend 
not  to  be  obvious  or  forward,  and  I  think  that 
may  be  due  to  my  English  upbringing  in  which 
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we  are  more  reticent  than,  say,  American  boys 
of  the  same  age.  They  were  more  open. 

Well,  let  me  tell  you  about  the  schooling, 
about  how  it  happened.  Why  is  it  eight  years? 
Boys  went  to  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  at¬ 
tended  the  Hebrew  Union  College  during  these 
eight  years.  And  during  the  first  four  years,  they 
went  through  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  be¬ 
cause  we  were  studying,  you  see,  we  were  going 
through  the  secular  studies  at  the  same  time  that 
we  were  going  through  our  rabbinic  studies,  our 
Hebraic  studies. 

We  would  get  up  [laughter]  early  in  the 
morning,  and  we  would  walk.  Now,  this  is  be¬ 
fore  the  dormitory  was  built,  and  we  boarded — 
I  think  I  mentioned  this  yesterday — we  boarded 
in  homes  of  private  people  who  did  this  as  a  side 
thing,  probably  as  an  auxiliary  source  of  income. 
I  lived  in  a  house  which  was  known  as  Mom 
Reisner’s.  She  was  an  elderly  German  lady,  very, 
very  nice,  good  cook.  That’s  where  we  had  our 
meals,  and  that’s  where  we  slept,  that’s  where 
we  studied.  You  see,  this  was  our  home  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Was  she  Jewish  herself? 

No,  no. 

That  had  nothing  to  do  with  it? 

No,  she  was  not  Jewish.  This  was — not  a  sub¬ 
urb — a  neighborhood  of  Cincinnati  which  ad¬ 
joined  the  neighborhood  in  which  the  college 
was  located.  That  was  known  as  Clifton  where 
the  college  was  located,  and  this  was  known  as 
Avondale.  And  Avondale  was  heavily  populated 
by  Jews.  It  was  a  middle  and  upper  middle-class 
neighborhood.  But  there  was  no  overt  sign  of 
Jewish  occupancy. 

So  we  would  get  up  early  in  the  morning 
and  walk  to  Clifton,  to  the  University  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  where  we  were  studying  our  secular  cur¬ 
riculum.  We  would  finish  at  noon  or  one  o’clock. 
And  then  in  the  afternoon,  beginning  at  1:00  or 
1:30  or  2:00,  we  would  go  over  to  the  Hebrew 
Union  College,  which  was  across  the  way.  It  was 
a  broad  street.  The  university  was  on  one  side 
of  the  street  with  a  beautiful  stretch  of  wood¬ 
land  known  as  Burnet  Woods,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  there  was  the  small  campus  of 
the  Hebrew  Union  College. 


We  would  go  to  the  Hebrew  Union  College, 
and  we  would  stay  there  usually  till  6:00  p.m. 
studying  our  Hebrew  curriculum.  And  then  at 
6:00  p.m.,  we  would  get  up  and  would  walk  back 
to  Avondale,  which  was  a  walk  of  at  least  half  an 
hour.  And  we  would  have  our  supper  in  the 
houses  where  we  were  boarding,  and  then  we 
would  get  down  to  our  studying  and  stay  up  as 
long  as  it  was  necessary  to  cover  the  assign¬ 
ments.  As  I  look  back  upon  it,  it  was  a  strenu¬ 
ous  schedule. 

The  students  were  very  smart  and  quick  and 
interested  in  different  things.  Many  of  them  made 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  so  forth.  I  did  not,  and  I  did 
not  because  I  was  in  the  middle  of  my  rebellion. 
That  continued  for  as  long  as  I  was  at  the  He¬ 
brew  Union  College.  I  did  not  do  particularly 
well.  I  did  well  in  my  studies  at  the  Hebrew  Union 
College.  I  was  a  scholarship  student.  That  is, 
every  year  they  gave  me  a  scholarship,  which 
meant  that  I  could  attend  the  college  without 
cost.  But  at  the  university,  I  was  a  miserable 
failure.  I  didn’t  have  the  slightest  interest  in  the 
curriculum.  Oh,  there  were  two  courses:  one  in 
English  history,  which  triggered,  of  course,  a 
prior  interest  of  mine. 

Well,  and  personal  experience. 

Personal  experience.  Also,  courses  in  English 
literature,  which  I  always  enjoyed,  and  I  did  a 
great  deal  of  reading. 

Did  you  ever  have  aspirations  to  write,  too,  or 
were  you  a  reader? 

No.  I  didn’t  contribute  to  any  student  publi¬ 
cations,  for  example.  It  didn’t  even  occur  to  me. 
When  I  had  to  write,  prepare  a  paper  or  some¬ 
thing,  I  got  a  certain  minimal  charge  out  of  that. 
It  was  not  an  abiding  interest.  Not  one  of  these 
ambitious  kids  that  you  read  about  who  began 
writing  at  a  very  early  age  and  spend  all  sorts  of 
hours  laboring  over  manuscripts  and  so  forth. 
No,  that  was  not  my  life. 

Anyway,  I  was  a  miserable  failure,  and  I  did 
things  like  this.  I  took  a  course  in  German.  I 
knew  some  German,  because  in  the  first  place, 
my  parents  spoke  Yiddish,  which  is  a  cognate  of 
German.  Did  I  tell  you  about  my  mother? 
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Very  briefly.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  more  about 
her. 

No  education,  and  yet  her  favorite  reading 
was  the  poetry  of  Goethe,  and  Schiller  and 
Lessing,  the  great  German  writers. 

She  read  these  in  German? 

In  German,  yes.  She  spoke  German.  My  fa¬ 
ther  said  her  German  was  flawless.  He  knew  Ger¬ 
man,  and  he  always  marveled  at  my  mother’s 
facility  with  languages.  I  told  you  about  her  En¬ 
glish.  She  spoke  English  so  you  might  have  a 
problem  recognizing  the  fact  that  she  was  not 
born  in  England.  That’s  how  well  she  spoke  the 
language.  She  learned  very  rapidly,  obviously, 
and  she  would  carry  on  conversations  with 
people  of  a  much  broader  educational  back¬ 
ground.  And  even  as  a  boy,  I  used  to  marvel  at 
my  mother’s  facility  with  language. 

You  said  you  took  German  and  had  expo¬ 
sure  .  .  . 

Oh,  I  took  German.  I  registered  for  a  Ger¬ 
man  course.  I  knew  some  German.  I  could  prob¬ 
ably  speak  a  little  German,  and  I  remember  the 
teacher  of  the  class  was  a  woman.  Her  name 
was  Nippert.  Nippert,  a  rather  well-known  Cin¬ 
cinnati  family,  by  the  way.  And  she  carried  on 
in  a  rather  interesting  way.  She  was  a  fairly  good 
teacher.  I  never  attended  class.  I  cut  class  delib¬ 
erately.  I  didn’t  care  whether  they  knew,  whether 
it  was  reported  or  not  reported.  I  didn’t  go  to 
class. 

Were  your  parents  aware  of  this? 

My  parents  were  not  there.  They  were  in 
the  anthracite  coal  country  in  Pennsylvania.  I 
didn’t  keep  them  informed,  even  my  father,  who 
was  interested.  But  I  certainly  would  keep  him 
informed  about  my  Hebrew  studies  in  which  he 
was  primarily  interested. 

I  was  a  student  in  this  German  class,  never 
attending,  and  there  comes  the  time  for  the  fi¬ 
nal  examination,  the  examination  for  the  semes¬ 
ter.  So  what  do  I  do?  I  probably  had  to  look 
through  the  textbook.  As  a  matter  of  personal 
interest,  I  looked  through  it  and  had  seen  some¬ 
thing  of  the  arrangement  of  the  book,  the  order 


of  the  grammar  and  so  forth.  And  then  I  turned 
up  at  the  final  examination.  This  was  the  first 
time  she  had  seen  me  in  a  whole  semester. 

So  she  looks  at  me.  She  spotted  me,  and 
then  she  came  over  and  said,  "What  are  you 
doing  here,  Mr.  Siskin?" 

"Well,  I’ve  come  to  take  the  examination." 

"The  examination?!  You  haven’t  been  here 
all  year!" 

I  say,  "I  know,  but  I’d  like  to  take  the  exami¬ 
nation  just  to  see  how  I  manage." 

She  said,  "All  right,  but  I  must  warn  you, 
you  will  need  an  A  in  order  to  pass  this  course." 
OR,  I  took  the  exam,  and  the  papers  were  re¬ 
turned.  There  was  an  A  on  my  paper.  I  had  done 
very  well  on  the  examination.  It  was  probably 
due  to  the  prior  knowledge  I  had  acquired  from 
my  grandmother,  mother,  father,  who  knows? 
The  Yiddish  certainly  helped.  They  didn’t  speak 
Yiddish  as  a  first  language;  they  spoke  it  as  a 
lingua  franca .  And,  oh  yes,  I  must  say  during 
this  particular  time,  the  war  broke  out — 1914. 

Now,  the  war,  in  those  days,  well,  it  was  an 
all-consuming  thing  for  people  living  in  England. 
We  were  bombed  regularly.  Portsmouth  was  a 
naval  base,  and  the  Zeppelins — the  great 
blimps — would  fly  over  and  bomb  Portsmouth 
Harbor.  Portsmouth  Harbor  was  probably  500 
yards  from  where  we  lived,  so  we  were  very  con¬ 
scious  of  it. 

And  it  was  usually  at  night? 

It  was  always  at  night. 

You  were  talking  about  Yiddish. 

Well,  yes.  Let’s  go  on.  I’m  talking  about  the 
war  now.  During  this  particular  time  in  1914,  a 
grandmother  who  lived  in  Latvia — Baltic  states — 
decided  with  my  mother,  after  much  correspon¬ 
dence,  that  she  should  come  to  England,  or  at 
least  that  she  would  leave  Latvia,  because  she 
had  children  in  America.  She  had  two  children 
living  in  America  and  my  mother  living  in  Ports¬ 
mouth.  My  mother,  always  the  "good  Samari¬ 
tan,"  invited  my  grandmother  to  stay  and  live 
with  us.  I  grew  up  through  those  critical  years — 
how  old  was  I?  Eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven — I  grew 
up  during  those  years  with  my  grandmother,  who 
was  quite  a  wonderful  old  lady.  I  learned  Yid¬ 
dish  from  her.  That’s  the  language  she  spoke. 
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That  accounts  for  my  Yiddish.  My  father  had 
gone  to  Berlin  to  meet  my  grandmother.  Berlin 
was  the  meeting  point  for  people  who  were  com¬ 
ing  west  out  of  the  Baltic  States  and  Germany. 
My  father  used  to  tell  me  stories  of  those  days 
when  he  didn’t  know  what  was  going  to  happen 
next.  You  see,  Germany  was  on  the  verge  of  de¬ 
claring  war  on  Great  Britain.  My  father  was  there 
at  the  Potsdam  Palace  when  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II 
made  his  declaration  of  being  at  war  with  En¬ 
gland,  and  my  father  was  a  British  subject  with 
the  possibility  of  being  interned  as  a  prisoner  of 
war,  which  was  what  happened  to  many  British 
subjects. 

Was  this  when  he  was  picking  up  your  grand¬ 
mother  or  another  time? 

Yes,  while  he  was  picking  up  my  grand¬ 
mother.  And  she  had  come  like  a  peasant  woman 
with  all  sorts  of  parcels  and  packages  of  food 
that  she  had  prepared.  Native  foods — native  to 
Latvia.  And  with  big  feather  mattress  quilts  that 
you  cover  a  bed  with.  In  England,  I  think  we 
used  to  call  them  eiderdowns.  That’s  how  she 
came.  She  was  an  immigrant  woman.  She  was 
quite  a  person  in  her  own  right,  tough-minded. 

Now,  this  is  your  mother’s  mother? 

This  is  my  mother’s  mother.  So  my  father 
picked  her  up  in  Berlin  and  somehow  made  the 
last  vessel,  the  last  ship  to  sail  from  the  Hook  of 
Holland  to  Harwich,  which  was  the  English  port 
on  the  North  Sea.  The  last  boat  to  make  it,  he 
and  my  grandmother  made  it. 

And  I  still  recall  the  night  that  he  returned. 
We  had  had  no  contact  with  him  for  about  ten 
days,  and  you  can  imagine  how  agitated  my 
mother  was.  Anyway,  he  came  in,  and  I  was 
sleeping  and  was  roused,  and  there  was  my  fa¬ 
ther.  I  hadn’t  seen  him,  so  we  were  very,  very 
relieved,  very  excited  to  see  my  father.  And  my 
grandmother  moved  into  our  home  and  became 
a  part  of  our  household. 

Yes.  Had  yon  met  her  before? 

No,  never  met  her.  And  she  was  an  amazing 
woman.  She  became  ill,  and  she  went  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  in  Portsmouth.  You  can  only  imagine  how 


primitive  that  hospital  must  have  been  in  those 
days  in  1914.  She  was  attended  by  a  doctor 
whose  name  was  Childs,  Dr.  Childs.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  in  a  military  uniform,  because  he  was  work¬ 
ing  with  the  army.  And  she  was  diagnosed  as 
having  cancer  of  the  rectum.  She  was  sixty-six 
years  old.  She  underwent  the  operation,  and  be¬ 
cause  she  was  a  pious  Jewess  who  kept  all  the 
religious  laws,  including  the  dietary  laws,  my 
mother  used  to  bring  her  her  food  for  every  meal. 
She  wouldn’t  eat  a  morsel  of  food  which  was  not 
prepared  in  our  home.  Then  she  was  in  one  of 
the  wards.  They  didn’t  have  private  rooms  in 
those  days.  Sometimes  I  used  to  go  with  my 
mother  to  visit  my  grandmother.  And  she  un¬ 
derwent  the  surgery  and  came  through  it  very 
well.  Thirty  years  later,  died  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
six. 

My  older  sister  and  I  slept  in  the  same  room 
as  our  grandmother.  She  used  to  say  our  night 
prayers  with  us.  She  was  a  very  religious,  very 
pious  woman.  I  can  remember  how  gentle  my 
father  was  with  her.  She  needed  to  be  lifted  from 
time  to  time  during  the  day — she  couldn’t  move 
herself  very  well — and  my  father  used  to  come 
into  the  room,  lift  her  and  turn  her  very,  very 
gently.  And  this  continued  for  several  years  un¬ 
til  she  was  fully  recovered.  She  made  a  marvel¬ 
ous  recovery.  When  we  decided  to  come  to 
America  in  1921,  she  decided  that  she  wanted 
to  stay  in  England,  and  she  did.  She  stayed  in 
England  for  several  years  until  my  uncle — her 
son — who  lived  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
decided  that  she  should  come  and  live  with  him, 
because  he  wanted  to  take  care  of  her.  He  was 
unmarried.  And  she  went  and  lived  to  the  age  of 
ninety-six.  My  mother  always  said  that  she  died 
at  ninety-six  because  she  didn’t  care  about  liv¬ 
ing  any  longer. 

But  you  used  to  converse  in  Yiddish  with  her? 

I  probably  did  converse  with  her  a  little,  but 
I  was  never  a  fluent  Yiddish  speaker,  although  I 
read  Yiddish  and  I  understand  it.  I  can  make  my 
way  with  people  who  are  Yiddish  speakers. 

It  sounds  like  she  was  quite  an  influence  on 
you. 


Yes,  I  think  she  was. 
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Besides  her  character,  did  her  being  from  the 
old  country  somehow  add  to  the  interest  that 
she  had  for  you?  Did  she  represent  that  other 
culture? 

I’m  not  aware  of  it. 

She  was  just  family  at  that  age. 

She  was  just  family,  and  I  remember  when 
she  used  to  pray  all  day  long.  She  would  stand 
in  a  corner  with  a  prayer  book,  and  she  would 
sway  to  the  rhythm  of  the  prayer  all  day  long.  I 
would  go  up  to  her  while  she  was  praying,  I  would 
put  my  arms  around  her,  and  I  would  hug  her.  I 
don’t  know  what  Freud  would  say,  but  it  gave 
me  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  just  to  hug  her 
while  she  was  praying.  She  was  an  aloof  lady 
with  a  great  deal  of  dignity  and  a  great  deal  of 
restraint.  I  was  very  much  drawn  to  her. 

And  in  this  religious  context,  to  have  that  affec¬ 
tion  would  be  powerful  for  a  child. 

Yes.  Our  home  was  very  religious.  Every  jot 
and  tittle  of  the  law  was  followed  in  our  house¬ 
hold.  And,  of  course,  we  still  have  that  feeling. 

And  you  were  the  oldest.  Is  that  right? 

No,  I  was  the  second.  I  had  two  sisters,  one 
no  longer  surviving.  My  older  sister  preceded  me 
by  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

Well,  that’s  how  you  got  through  your  German 
exam? 

That’s  how  I  got  through  my  German.  I  got 
credit  for  the  German  course.  Miss  Nippert  never 
quite  got  over  it.  I  took  a  course  in  pre-Elizabe¬ 
than  drama,  and  I  read  everything  I  could  and 
enjoyed  it. 

Do  you  remember  that  the  teacher  was  particu¬ 
larly  effective? 

Sometimes.  Much  depended  on  their  knowl¬ 
edge  and  background.  I  respected  them  if  they 
possessed  these  attributes  and  enjoyed  their 
courses. 


I  was  asking  to  see  if  you  were  drawn  to  the 
subject  matter  intrinsically,  by  itself,  or  i  f  some 
powerful  personality  led  you. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  about  my  first 
academic  encounter  with  anthropology.  I  took 
a  course  in  sociology.  Don’t  ask  me  why  I  took 
these  courses.  You  hear  about  something,  about 
a  course  which  is  being  given,  or  you  meet  a 
student  who  tells  you.  I  registered  for  this  course 
in  sociology.  The  professor  was  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Quinn.  He  was  a  poor  teacher.  He  had 
his  own  ideas  as  to  what  constituted  effective 
pedagogy,  effective  teaching.  And  it  was  a  kind 
of  Socratic  exercise  experience.  The  classes  were 
Socratic  encounters.  Somebody  would  ask  him 
a  question,  and  he  would  respond  with  a  counter 
question.  That  irritated  me.  It  bothered  me.  And 
from  that  time  on,  I  developed  an  acute  aver¬ 
sion  for  Professor  Quinn,  for  all  teachers  or  pro¬ 
fessors  who  were  always  countering  your  ques¬ 
tions  with  questions  of  their  own.  Why  don’t  you 
do  your  job  and  tell  us?  And  since  that  time, 
I’ve  had  that  feeling  about  people  who  set  them¬ 
selves  up  as  teachers. 

There  was  a  young  guy  by  the  name  of 
Brown — a  rather  short  fellow,  very  lively — in 
that  department  who  was  offering  this  course  in 
primitive  societies.  I  found  this  very,  very  inter¬ 
esting  and  became  rather  friendly  with  him, 
which  was  not  the  usual  pattern  in  my  experi¬ 
ence.  He  was  very  informal,  wasn’t  magisterial 
in  any  way,  not  authoritative,  just  a  nice  pleas¬ 
ant  fellow  who  knew  a  great  deal.  And  if  you 
asked  him  a  question,  he’d  give  you  an  answer. 

That  was  my  first  encounter  with  anthro¬ 
pology.  Later  on,  when  I  began  to  work  at  Yale, 
I  came  across  lots  of  things  in  my  readings  which 
were  not  unfamiliar  to  me.  I  enjoyed  that  par¬ 
ticular  course,  one  of  the  few  courses  at  the 
university  that  I  enjoyed. 

What  ended  up  being  your  major?  Did  you  have 
a  major? 

A  major  in  philosophy,  which  meant  that  if 
you  didn’t  know  what  to  major  in,  you  put  down 
philosophy.  I  took  courses  in  philosophy  but 
didn’t  get  very  much  out  of  them.  I  took  courses 
in  English,  like  the  pre-Elizabethan  drama,  which 
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I  enjoyed.  I  took  a  couple  of  courses  in  the  En¬ 
glish  novel,  the  Victorian  novel,  and  the  mod¬ 
ern  novel.  I  read  most  of  Galsworthy.  Are  you 
familiar? 

No,  I  have  not  personally  read  any  Galsworthy. 

Anyway,  I  read  almost  all  the  books  of 
Galsworthy.  And  what  else?  Oh,  I  read  Of  Hu¬ 
man  Bondage,  which  everybody  was  reading  in 
those  days.  Yes.  I  enjoyed  that  very  much,  and 
Somerset  Maugham  became  a  favorite  of  mine. 
I  read  all  his  books.  Subsequently,  all  his  books 
as  they  would  be  published,  and  that  was  about 
it. 

Was  James  Joyce  an  item  at  that  point,  do  you 
remember? 

James  Joyce  was  mentioned,  but  we  didn’t 
read  James  Joyce.  lie  was  too  far  out  for  those 
days.  I  have  since  discovered  James  Joyce.  I 
think  he’s  probably  the  greatest  writer  of  En¬ 
glish  fiction — if  you  can  call  it  fiction — of  his 
time.  I  go  back,  and  I  reread  his  writing.  And 
James  Joyce’s  biographer — this  very  distin¬ 
guished  biographer,  whose  name  was  David 
Ellman  wrote  a  biography  of  Joyce,  which  is  the 
standard  biography.  He  also  wrote  a  biography 
of  Oscar  Wilde.  I  met  him  at  Yale  when  he  was  a 
student  at  Yale.  We  became  friendly  over  Joyce. 

Now,  other  than  your  knowing  a  great  deal 
about  Joyce’s  writing,  I’m  just  curious  what  you 
think  makes  a  marvelous  biography. 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  Joyce  had,  I  feel,  a 
very  sensitive  understanding,  rarely  found,  of 
Jews.  You  know  Ulysses ? 

No,  I  have  not  read  Ulysses.  I’ve  read  Portrait 
of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man. 

Well,  you  know  everything  that  he  wrote  was 
just  magic,  but  Ulysses  is — what’s  the  word? — a 
hapax  legomenon.  That’s  Greek.  A  hapax  lego- 
menon  is  a  technical  term  for  something  which 
appears  in  recorded  form  only  once  in  a  literary 
genre.  There  are  words  in  the  Bible,  for  example, 
words  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  that  occur  only  once. 
Such  a  term  or  word  is  known  as  a  hapax  lego¬ 


menon.  Well,  this  is  rather  esoteric.  I  don’t  think 
there  are  many  people  who  do  know  what  a  ha¬ 
pax  legomenon  is.  But  I  have  used  it  not  infre¬ 
quently  in  order  to  define  a  Jew. 

The  Jewish  people  are  a  hapax  legomenon. 
No  history  of  any  people  or  culture  can  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  experience  of  the  Jewish  people. 
Joyce  had  an  uncanny  feeling  for  the  Jews  and 
Judaism.  He  knew  many  Jews  in  Europe.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  time  that  he  lived  in  Italy  and  Switzer¬ 
land,  he  knew  and  befriended  a  number  of  Jews, 
some  of  them  young  women  whom  he  tutored. 
There  is  never  a  suggestion  that  there  was  any 
sexual  involvement  between  Joyce  and  these 
young  women,  who  were  all  very  attractive.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  he  had  an  understanding  of  the  Jew, 
which  is  communicated  in  his  knowledge  and 
feeling  for  Leopold  Bloom.  He  was  the  great  char¬ 
acter  in  Ulysses .  Why  is  he  such  a  great  charac¬ 
ter?  Because  Joyce  understood  Bloom  as  a  Jew, 
understood  his  background,  his  culture  as  a  Jew. 
Well,  that  was  the  thing  which  drew  me  to  his 
work  initially. 

Subsequently,  of  course,  I  read  Ellman’s  bi¬ 
ography  of  Wilde.  Wilde  had  no  association  with 
Jews,  but  he  did  not  have  a  negative  feeling  to¬ 
ward  them,  which  unfortunately  was  true  of 
many  writers,  whether  English  or  American,  but 
particularly  English.  One  of  the  raging  anti- 
Semites  of  our  times  was  T.S.  Eliot.  You’re  aware 
of  that.  He  was  vicious  when  it  came  to  the  Jews. 
He  ridiculed,  mocked  them.  Made  fun  of  Jews. 
Never  wrote  Jew  with  a  capital  "J."  That  was  how 
far  his  feeling  went. 

Joyce  had  an  entirely  different  attitude.  A 
Jewish  student  came  to  see  him.  Joyce  had  a 
wonderful  voice.  Sang  beautifully.  Perhaps  he 
could  have  concertized.  He  was  full  of  music.  A 
student  came  to  see  him — I  think  it  was  in  Swit¬ 
zerland.  They  talked  about  the  Jews.  This  was 
after  Hitler  had  begun  his  extermination  of  the 
Jews  in  Europe.  When  he  got  up  to  leave,  Joyce 
said,  "Just  a  minute.  Sit  down."  And  Joyce  went 
to  the  piano  and  played  Ha-Tikva,  the  Jewish 
national  anthem,  the  anthem  of  Israel  reborn. 
He  played  it  on  the  piano  and  sang  it.  He  had 
strong  feelings  about  the  Jew,  and  the  reason  he 
had  them  was  because  he  saw  common  strands, 
which,  he  felt,  were  almost  genetic  between  the 
Irish  and  the  Jews.  If  you  want  to  have  a  real 
reading  delight,  read  Ulysses. 
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But  you  didn’t  discover  Ulysses  until  later,  when 
you  were  in  Yale. 

Oh,  it  was  much  later,  yes.  I  always  had  it  in 
mind,  because  obviously  when  you  read  about 
literature,  especially  contemporary  literature, 
you  have  to  read  Joyce. 

The  year  after  I  got  my  bachelor’s  degree,  I 
was  ordained.  And  that  was  also  unusual,  be¬ 
cause  there  was  usually  a  hiatus  of  some  years 
between  the  time  a  student  got  his  bachelor  of 
arts  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  and  the  time 
that  he  was  ordained. 

You  had  Professor  Brown,  with  whom  you  took 
the  course  in  primitive  society.  Was  there  any 
other  anthropology? 

No.  No,  nothing. 

Do  you  remember  if  you  were  really  aware  of  it 
as  a  separate  field  at  the  time? 

I  probably  was,  because  I  did  some  reading 
in  the  field. 

But  it  didn’t  really  draw  you  at  the  time. 

No,  it  didn't  draw  me.  I  had  no  idea  of  ever 
becoming  involved  in  the  study  of  primitive  so¬ 
cieties.  That  never  troubled  me. 

Did  I  tell  you  how  I  got  my  first  job  as  a 
rabbi  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut?  That’s  an  in¬ 
teresting  story.  I  got  the  job  because  of  the  in¬ 
conspicuous  prejudice  of  an  anti-Semite.  He  was 
the  dean  of  the  divinity  school  at  Yale.  If  you’ll 
forgive  my  Dutch,  he  was  a  real  mamzer. 
"Mamzer"  is  a  Hebrew  word  which  means  "bas¬ 
tard."  He  was  a  real  mamzer.  His  name  was 
Luther  Weigel,  the  dean  of  the  divinity  school. 
His  field  was  religious  education,  for  which  Yale 
was  known  at  that  time. 

It  was  very  interesting.  During  the  time  that 
we  were  students  at  the  Hebrew  Union  College, 
when  the  high  holidays  came  around,  Rosh 
Hashanah  and  Yom  Kippur.  Before  these  Jewish 
holidays  would  take  place,  usually  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October,  students  of  some  advanced 
standing  were  assigned  to  pulpits  in  small  towns. 
These  were  congregations  which  were  too  im¬ 
pecunious  to  afford  the  salary  of  a  rabbi.  And 
these  students  would  go  out  and  officiate.  It 


would  be  a  valuable  experience  for  them.  We 
would  get  $1 50  for  spending  the  high  holidays 
preaching  six,  seven  sermons,  and  getting  the 
"feel"  of  a  congregation,  of  a  community.  It  was 
a  wonderful  experience  for  the  students;  most 
of  them  were  impoverished,  had  nothing  at  all. 

Did  I  mention  the  sordid  sum  of  $150?  That’s 
the  amount  of  money  we  earned,  which  was  a 
fortune.  It  was  very  good,  and  we  were  wined 
and  dined.  And  usually,  there  was  a  girl,  a  young 
beauty  in  the  congregation.  What’s  the  name  of 
the  .  .  .  Rebecca  in  Ivanhoe.  And  she  would  make 
a  fuss  over  you,  because  you  were,  well,  a  strange 
creature  from  another  world.  So  it  was  a  great 
vacation. 

I  remember  I  had  a  number  of  interesting 
pulpits.  The  first  one,  I  was  seventeen  at  the 
time,  was  Hannibal,  Missouri,  Mark  Twain’s 
hometown. 

Now,  I  must  tell  you  something  which  is  also 
going  to  surprise  you.  At  the  time  that  I  was  a 
boy — since  the  age  of  four — I  was  a  stutterer.  I 
couldn’t  speak.  During  all  the  years  that  I  was  at 
the  university,  I  never  volunteered  in  class  for  a 
comment  or  asked  a  question,  never.  I  was  afraid. 
Only  a  stutterer  can  understand  what  this  can 
mean,  what  my  feelings  were.  Well,  so  you  say, 
"Why  didn’t  you  get  out?  Why  didn’t  you  get  out 
of  the  rabbinate?  Why  didn’t  you  leave  this  vo¬ 
cational  preference  or  this  vocational  choice  of 
yours?  You  were  a  stutterer.  You  wouldn’t  be  able 
to  talk,  wouldn’t  be  able  to  confront  people.  You 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  meet  good  people." 

Well,  don’t  ask  me;  I  just  went  along.  That 
was  part  of  my  makeup  at  the  time.  I  went  along, 
come  what  may.  But  I  was  given  the  assignment. 

And  this  is  still  when  you’re  having  trouble  with 
stuttering. 

My  stuttering  didn’t  stop  until  I  was  finished 
with  college,  finished  with  the  Hebrew  Union 
College.  And  when  I  was  appointed  to  Hannibal, 
Missouri,  I  said  to  myself,  "How  am  I  going  to 
preach  sermons?  You  can’t  even  talk  to  people 
in  private  conversation." 

So  I  wrestled  with  myself,  I  thought  to  my¬ 
self,  and  I  devised — what  stutterers  do — certain 
stratagems  for  coping  with  my  stuttering.  You 
try  to  avoid  consonants  which  give  you  special 
trouble — it  depends  on  the  individual. 
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"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  Well,  the  first 
thing  I  do  is  to  learn  sermons.  We  were  told  dur¬ 
ing  our  first  two  years  as  student  rabbis  that  we 
were  not  to  presume  to  preach  sermons  that  we 
ourselves  prepared  or  wrote.  We  had  to  memo¬ 
rize  the  sermons  of  established  rabbis.  So,  duti¬ 
fully,  I  picked  out  six  sermons  for  the  sixty  pages 
that  I  would  be  expected  to  preach,  and  I  memo¬ 
rized  them.  Frankly,  I  didn’t  know  what  most  of 
them  were  all  about,  but  I  picked  the  sermons 
that  had  the  longest  words.  Typical  of  immatu¬ 
rity.  The  word  is  "jejune." 

So  as  the  time  approaches  for  me  to  go,  I 
got  on  a  train — and  there  were  only  trains  in 
those  days — I  got  on  a  train  and  made  my  way 
to  Hannibal,  Missouri,  and  was  met  at  the  train 
by  people.  Very  nice,  very  kind. 

Well,  I  remember  I  was  made  aware  of  some 
of  the  harsher  realities  of  life  when  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  congregation  took  place  the  night 
before  I  left  Hannibal.  There  was  a  meeting  in 
this  chapel  of  the  women’s  Christian  Temper¬ 
ance  Union.  In  a  foolish  moment,  I  decided  that 
I  would  stay  through  the  meeting.  If  I  had  had 
any  sense,  I  would  have  absented  myself.  So  I’m 
sitting  up  there  on  the  platform  where  the  lec¬ 
tern  was  placed,  and  I  was  following  the  discus¬ 
sion,  and  then  several  people  stood  up  one  after 
the  other  and  gave  their  layman’s  evaluation  of 
the  rabbi’s  "performance"  over  the  holidays.  And 
I’m  afraid  that  it  wasn’t  very  flattering  for  me. 

[laughter] 

But  I  must  say  this,  that  confronting  this 
terrible  dilemma  which  I  faced — which  I  was 
really  unwilling  to  confront,  but  I  was  fooling 
around  with  it,  and  I  was  thinking  of  it  a  great 
deal — what  would  I  do  if  I  began  to  talk  and  found 
that  I  couldn’t  proceed?  What  do  you  do  when 
you’re  faced  with  a  congregation  of  200  people? 
I  didn’t  know.  But  I  decided  to  use  one  or  two  of 
the  devices  which  I  had  worked  out  for  over¬ 
coming  some  of  the  most  glaring  illustrations  of 
stuttering,  more  glaring  handicaps  of  stuttering. 
Well,  I  began  the  service.  There  was  this  creaky 
organ  which  must  have  been  150  years  old  and 
played  by  the  organist  of  the  Fourth  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  and  the  organ  was  grinding  away, 
and  then  it  was  at  the  opening  anthem,  and  here 
I  was  sitting  on  the  platform,  not  knowing 
whether  to  tremble  or  not.  And  then  this  is  the 


moment  when  I  step  forward  and  say,  "We  begin 
our  services  on  page  forty-four."  So  I  got  up,  I 
went  forward,  I  took  a  deep  breath,  and  I  said, 
"We  begin  our  services  on  page  forty-four,"  and 
I’ve  never  stuttered  since.  I  wouldn’t  say  I’ve 
never  stuttered  since.  I  did  stutter,  but  I’ve  never 
stuttered  at  a  public  gathering,  at  a  public  ser¬ 
vice  since. 

So  don’t  ask  me  what  happened.  People  who 
were  close  to  me  were  always  urging  me,  "Why 
don’t  you  get  coaching?  There  are  people  who 
deal  with  this;  why  don’t  you  do  something  about 
it?" 

I  could  never  bring  myself  to  do  anything. 
What  happened?  What  happened?  I  still  don't 
know.  But  I  somehow  felt  that  I’d  seen  my  way 
through  it,  and  I  did,  and  I  have.  And  during  the 
time  that  I  was  working  as  a  rabbi,  I  did  pretty 
well  as  a  speaker.  I  never  had  physical  or  physi¬ 
ological  problems  with  my  speaking.  And  I  was 
very  grateful  for  that,  as  grateful  as  for  anything 
else.  Only  a  stutterer  can  fathom  what  it  means, 
how  devastating  it  is  to  be  handicapped  in  one 
of  the  primary  faculties  with  which  human  be¬ 
ings  are  endowed.  You  can’t  talk,  and  sometimes 
you  have  something  to  say. 

My  second  pulpit  was  in  Brownsville,  Texas. 
I  must  decide  what  to  do  once  the  school  year 
was  over,  what  was  I  to  do?  Go  home  to  my 
family  and  the  anthracite  metropolis  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  play  tennis  twice  a  week?  You  had 
to  walk  three  or  four  miles  to  the  nearest  tennis 
court.  No,  I  wasn’t  going  to  do  that.  I  decided 
that  I  would  go  to  the  University  of  Chicago  for 
a  summer  course.  Chicago  had  a  wonderful  di¬ 
vinity  school  with  great  scholars  in  Christian 
theology,  church  history,  and  cognate  studies.  I 
decided  to  do  that,  and  I  did.  I  went  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago. 

Was  that  terribly  uncommon,  for  somebody  in 
rabbinical  studies  to  do  that? 

Not  uncommon  at  the  Hebrew  Union  Col¬ 
lege.  There  was  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  students 
who  used  to  go  on  this  summer  pilgrimage  to 
the  University  of  Chicago  where  there  were  out¬ 
standing  teachers  and  lecturers — not  only  mar¬ 
velous  scholars,  but  also  wonderful  individuals. 
I  decided  to  go  to  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
I  went.  I  had  no  money;  I  was  absolutely  flat 
broke. 
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Is  this  after  you  were  ordained? 

No,  no,  I  was  a  student,  probably  in  my  third 
year.  And  I  used  to  sit  on  the  Midway,  a  parkway 
which  runs  through  the  campus  of  the  univer¬ 
sity.  It  is  very  attractive,  if  you  can  stand  the 
south  side  of  Chicago.  But  it’s  a  kind  of  ghetto,  a 
white  academic  ghetto,  where  you  didn’t  see 
many  blacks  or  Ilispanics.  I  would  go  there  on  a 
Sunday  evening — I  remember  Sunday  evenings 
particularly.  During  the  week  I  used  to  work  in 
the  university  cafeteria  as  a  busboy,  but  on  Sun¬ 
day,  meals  were  not  served  in  the  cafeteria.  So  I 
used  to  go  out  to  the  Midway.  I’d  sit  on  a  bench 
and  would  be  hungry  all  night.  I  had  no  money 
to  buy  food,  buy  a  meal.  Didn’t  bother  me  too 
much,  so  what?  I  felt  it  would  have  been  nice  to 
have  some  food  in  my  stomach,  but  it  didn’t 
bother  me.  And  I  had  not  received  my  assign¬ 
ment  for  a  holiday  position;  it  had  been  delayed 
at  the  Hebrew  Union  College  in  one  of  the  of¬ 
fices.  But  about  a  week  before  the  high  holidays, 
I  got  a  telegram  from  the  registrar  of  the  college 
asking  if  I  would  like  to  go  to  Brownsville,  Texas, 
because  there  was  an  opening  there.  I  said,  "I’d 
love  it." 

The  university  summer  schedule  was  divided 
into  two  terms.  I  went  to  classes  during  the  first 
term,  and  I  must  say  I  enjoyed  them.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  term,  I  said,  "You’ve  had  enough  of  classes. 
Why  don’t  you  just  try  to  get  a  job?"  So  I  did.  I 
applied  for  a  job  advertised  in  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  for  being  a  salesman  at  Kroch’s  & 
Brentano’s.  Now  it’s  name  is  Brentano’s. 

It’s  a  bookstore,  yes. 

So  I  applied.  I  wrote  a  letter,  and  I  was  in¬ 
vited  to  come  in  for  an  interview.  I  got  the  job, 
and  I  sold  books  for  the  rest  of  that  term.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  I  was  a  pretty  good  salesman.  People 
used  to  come  into  the  store  after  I  had  been  there 
for  several  weeks  and  ask  for  me,  because  I  have 
this  strange  memory.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  I 
knew  every  book  in  the  store,  and  I  could  direct 
people.  I  could  tell  them  about  the  books.  I  en¬ 
joyed  that  very  much. 

So  the  time  comes  for  making  preparations 
to  go  to  Brownsville.  That  was  no  small  trip. 
Brownsville  is  the  southernmost  point  geographi¬ 
cally  in  the  United  States.  Same  latitude  as  Key 
West,  Florida.  And  on  the  river,  the  Rio  Grande 


River,  which  is  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico. 

I  was  very  excited.  I  was  eighteen  years  old. 
So  I’m  getting  ready  to  go  to  Brownsville.  The 
day  before  I  was  scheduled  to  leave,  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Sully,  who  was  the  manager  of  the 
store,  comes  over  to  me  and  says,  "Will  you  have 
dinner  with  me  tomorrow  night?" 

I  replied,  "Sure."  So  the  following  evening 
we  went  out  to  a  place  for  dinner — this  was  dur¬ 
ing  Prohibition — a  place  where  they  served  wine. 
I  said  to  myself,  "What’s  going  on  here?"  And 
then  it  happened.  He  began  to  talk  about  mak¬ 
ing  this  my  life  work,  the  book  business.  He 
pointed  out  what  a  bright  future  there  would  be 
for  someone  like  me. 

And  I  said  to  myself,  "You  know,  I’m  a  theo¬ 
logical  student,  and  don’t  I  have  to  tell  him?  I 
mean,  I  can’t  sit  there  and  tell  him,  ‘I’m  sorry. 
What  you’re  saying  is  very  interesting,  but  I  can’t 
consider  it,  because  I’m  going  to  be  a  rabbi.’"  He 
knew  I  was  a  theological  student,  but  he  wanted 
me  to  choose  a  career  as  book  salesman  or  book 
manager  instead  of  the  rabbinate.  I  said  not  a 
word. 

I’ve  never  forgiven  myself  for  not  having  told 
him,  but  I  didn’t  tell  him.  A  couple  of  days  later, 
I  got  on  the  train,  the  Sunshine  Special,  at  the 
La  Salle  Street  station.  I  remember  it  was  a  long 
journey,  about  two  or  three  days  to  Brownsville, 
Texas.  And  there  I  had  a  very  interesting  an¬ 
thropological  experience.  Why?  Brownsville, 
Texas,  you  see,  was  on  the  border,  and  during 
the  Civil  War,  a  good  many  of  the  people  who 
were  Jews  living  in  the  southern  extreme  of  the 
United  States  made  their  way  across  the  river 
to  the  peaceful  atmosphere  of  Mexico. 

Oh,  yes.  This  was  the  real  frontier.  I  don’t 
think  I  had  ever  had  a  cocktail  in  my  life,  but 
the  people  in  the  congregation  made  a  great  fuss 
over  me.  They  had  not  seen  a  rabbi  since  the 
Civil  War!  But  some  Jews  were  beginning  to 
come  into  the  country,  into  the  Brownsville 
country,  that  particular  part  of  Texas  country. 
They  made  a  great  fuss  of  me.  I  was  out  for  din¬ 
ner  every  night.  They  would  take  me  across  the 
border  to  Mexico  to  eat  in  some  of  the  French 
restaurants. 

So,  you  see,  it  meant  that  new  worlds  were 
opening  to  me  all  the  time.  And  this  is  the  an¬ 
thropological  aspect  of  this  experience:  that 
many  of  these  people  were  dark  skinned.  They 
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were  the  product  of  the  miscegenation  which 
had  taken  place  between  the  whites  who  had 
migrated  from  Texas  to  the  south  and  the  native 
Mexicans,  and  they  had  become  Jews.  They 
hadn’t  become  full-fledged  Jews,  but  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  Jewish  culture  and  Jewish  tradi¬ 
tion  in  their  existence. 

When  the  time  came  for  me  to  leave,  the 
whole  congregation  came  down  to  the  night  train 
to  bid  me  farewell,  and  every  one  of  them  gave 
me  a  gift.  Perhaps  a  Mexican-made  jacket, 
whether  it  was  Mexican  cigars,  or  whatever  it 
was,  I  was  loaded. 

What  an  experience!  How  long  were  you  there? 

About  two  weeks.  And  they  made  me  prom¬ 
ise;  they  said,  "When  you’re  about  to  be  ordained 
in  four  years,  will  you  consider  coming  here  to 
be  our  rabbi?" 

I  said,  "I  can’t  make  that  promise,  but  you’ve 
been  very  kind  to  me."  From  that  year  on,  they 
used  to  write  to  the  Hebrew  Union  College  ev¬ 
ery  year  and  ask  if  I  would  come  down  there  for 
the  high  holidays. 

Did  you  ever  go  back? 

Yes.  Well,  I  went  back  with  Lillian  and  the 
children  years  later,  and  nobody  remembered 
me.  There  was  one  woman  in  a  wheelchair  who 
claimed  to  remember  me,  but  I’m  not  sure  that 
she  did.  But  you  get  used  to  being  a  ship  that 
passes  in  the  night.  That  was,  in  a  good  many 
ways,  my  life.  I  would  have  these  experiences, 
develop  contacts  or  relationships  with  people, 
and  then  you  leave,  and  the  inevitable  happens. 

Now,  when  you  were  talking  about  your  father’s 
career,  I  was  struck  with  how  often  lie  moved 
and  wondered  if  that  was  part  of  the  pattern  of 
being  a  rabbi,  or  was  it  just  during  the  time  in 
history  that  he  was  a  rabbi?  Or  is  there  an  ex¬ 
pectation  that  you  will  move  a  lot? 

Well,  there  was  in  my  father’s  case,  because 
my  father  felt,  and  other  people  felt,  that  he  was 
really  not  qualified  for  the  big  campus.  My  fa¬ 
ther  would  always  be  a  small-town  rabbi,  and 
that’s  the  reason  he  kept  moving.  lie  kept  mov¬ 
ing  because  the  congregations  would  peter  out; 
there  was  the  opportunity  always  of  getting  a 


position  which  would  be  a  little  better  than  the 
position  he  was  currently  occupying,  you  see. 
So  it  was  touch  and  go;  it  was  really  an  eco¬ 
nomic  problem. 

So  when  you  describe  your  own  experience  as 
a  ship  in  the  night  that  made  relationships  and 
established  relationships  and  then  moved  on, 
it  wasn’t  because  you  were  a  rabbi. 

No,  it  was  just  because  of  the  circumstances. 
These  people  were  wonderful  to  me.  I’ll  never 
forget  one  episode.  This  family  was  very  much 
moved  by  the  fact  that  there  was  a  component 
of  a  Jewish  heritage  in  their  past,  in  their  family 
history.  And  I  remember  once  at  dinner,  the 
whole  family  had  gathered  for  this  dinner. 

And  when  you  say  that,  you  mean  literally  in 
their  ancestry.  You  don’t  just  mean  exposure  to 
Jewish  culture.  They  had  Jewish  family  mem¬ 
bers. 

There  were  these  strong  memories.  They 
may  not  have  been  quotidian  experiences,  but 
they  were  strong  memories  of  their  linkage  with 
the  Jewish  past,  especially  in  the  older  women. 
And  they  used  to  impress  upon  the  young  ones, 
even  at  the  time  that  I  was  there,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  an  awareness  from  everybody  the  fact 
that  there  have  been  some  Jewish  contacts,  some 
Jewish  connections  in  their  past.  Yes.  I  mean, 
these  people  were  persecuted,  even  though  they 
were  not  in  the  ecclesiastical  strongholds  of  To¬ 
ledo,  Spain,  or  Barcelona  or  some  of  the  other 
citadels  of  the  church,  the  Catholic  Church.  And 
alas,  there  was  that. 

Well,  there  was  a  strong  anti-Semitism  in  the 
South  in  general,  wasn’t  there?  In  the  Ameri¬ 
can  South? 

No.  Well,  there  was.  There  had  been,  yes. 
The  Frank  case  in — what  was  it? — 1930,  was  a 
case  where  there  was  a  kind  of  a  ritual  murder 
of  this  young  girl  who  was  allegedly  slain  by  the 
Jewish  owner  of  the  factory  where  she  worked. 
And  it  was  all  false.  Nothing  of  the  kind  had  hap¬ 
pened,  and  it  resulted  in  a  pogrom.  They  actu¬ 
ally  took  the  fellow — his  name  was  Frank — they 
took  him  out,  and  he  was  lynched. 
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Where  was  this? 

Well,  that  was  a  terrible  thing.  That  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  South,  and  there  were  other  in¬ 
stances  of  it  happening  in  the  South.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Jews  had  been  established  there 
for  a  long,  long  time,  even  before  the  Civil  War, 
so  some  of  them  had  deep  roots  in  the  South, 
and  they  were  very  much  devoted  to  the  South. 
You  know  how  that  happens.  Very  much  devoted 
to  the  South  themselves. 

But  anyway,  that  was  a  great  experience.  I 
met  what  is  known  as  crypto-Jews — these  were 
hidden  Jews — who  had  roots  tracing  back  to  the 
Jewish  realities  in  the  past  and  who  had  a 
memory  of  these  things.  For  example,  the  older 
women  would  have  brass  candlesticks  that  had 
been  treasured  and  hoarded  for  generations  by 
their  quasi-Jewish  ancestors. 

The  following  year,  I  received  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Well,  one  of  the  questions  I  was  going  to  ask 
you — relevant  to  Nevada — is  had  you  been  West 
before,  and  indeed,  you  had  been. 

That  was  my  first  contact  with  Indians,  in 
Tucson.  There  was  canyon  country  near  Tuc¬ 
son.  In  those  days,  Tucson  was  a  small  town. 
Now,  it  is  an  important  resort.  The  Rock  Island 
Railroad  ran  a  train  from  Chicago  to  California. 
I  booked  on  that  train  and  got  off  at  Tucson. 
The  Jews  there  were  old  settlers.  They  had  come 
to  Tucson  when  the  town  was  first  established, 
but  there  was  little  intermingling  of  people.  And 
the  thing  that  bothered  me  in  that  town,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  something  which  maybe  wasn’t  very  im¬ 
portant,  but  there  was  a  family  that  sort  of 
latched  onto  me.  And  one  of  the  reasons  they 
latched  onto  me  was  because  there  was  a  girl  in 
the  family,  the  young  woman  of  the  family.  She 
was  unmarried,  and,  you  know  the  sort  of  thing 
that  would  happen.  They  were  very  nice  people 
and  very  kind  to  me,  except  I  remember  that 
after  the  Yom  Kippur  fast,  which  I  observe,  I  was 
invited  to  their  home  for  the  break-fast  dinner. 
And  they  started  to  give  me  drinks,  scotch.  And 
being  more  hungry  than  thirsty,  I  nevertheless 
took  anything  which  was  offered.  I  drank  too 
much.  Anyway,  we  somehow  managed  to  get 
through  the  dinner,  and  then  I  left.  And  that’s  it. 
That  was  the  contact  with  the  Indians. 


Well,  you  said  that  was  the  first  time  you’d  seen 
or  met  Indians.  Did  you  actually  meet  any? 

This  young  woman  had  a  car  and  would  drive 
me  into  the  surrounding  territory,  which  was 
fascinating,  because  there  were  these  tremen¬ 
dous  fields  of  saguaro  cactus.  The  Indians  who 
live  there  are  the  Pima  and  Papago.  These  were 
the  Indian  tribes  who  lived  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  And  she  took  me  one  day  to  a  sort  of 
canyon,  a  desiccated  canyon — there  was  no 
water  there.  And  on  the  canyon  walls,  on  the 
stone  walls  of  the  canyon,  there  were  pictographs 
and  petroglyphs.  There  they  were,  and  I  was  fas¬ 
cinated  by  them. 

"Tell  me  something  about  these."  So  she  took 
me  to  a  Pima  village  and  then  a  Papago  village, 
and  I  looked,  and  I  was  fascinated  by  the  people 
and  by  the  artifacts  which  were  strewn  around 
the  place.  That  was  an  anthropological  encoun¬ 
ter.  I  didn’t  determine  at  that  point  that  I  would 
make  my  life  with  the  Indians  or  that  I  would 
investigate  them.  Nevertheless,  it  remained  a 
strong  and  gripping  memory. 

I  had  a  meeting,  a  wonderful  meeting,  quite 
by  accident  with  Maria  Martinez. 

While  you  were  there? 

No,  this  was  later  on.  This  was  when  I  was 
going  out  to  the  Washoe.  I  had  a  car,  and  I  drove 
out  and  back.  And  on  one  of  my  trips,  coming 
back  I  decided  to  stop  at  certain  points  in  order 
to  see  the  Indians.  I  decided  to  stop  at  Taos  where 
Maria  Martinez,  the  famous  potter,  lived.  Not  that 
I  thought  I  would  meet  Maria,  but  Taos  is  a  fa¬ 
mous  pueblo,  as  you  know. 

So  I  stopped  in  Taos  and  began  roaming 
around.  There  weren’t  many  people  about.  And 
I  met  this  wonderful  lady.  She  was  sitting  there 
molding  a  pot.  So  I  greeted  her.  She  was  very, 
very  sweet,  a  charming,  lovely  person.  And  then 
Tony  came  by,  her  man,  and  we  spent  the  rest 
of  the  day  together.  Before  I  left  that  evening, 
she  said  to  me,  "Could  I  give  you  something  as  a 
present?" 

I  said,  "I’d  be  honored."  She  carefully  se¬ 
lected  a  black  San  Ildefonso  pot,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  I’ve  ever  seen.  And  I  have  it. 
I  cherish  it.  It  occupies  a  place  of  honor  in  our 
household  in  Jerusalem.  Wonderful.  Oh,  she  was 
so  nice,  so  lovely. 
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Did  you  talk  to  her  about  the  work  you  were 
doing  with  the  Washoe? 

No.  Well,  there  really  wasn’t  much  point  to 
talking  to  an  Indian  who  lived  in  a  pueblo  in 
New  Mexico  or  in  Arizona  about  Indians  who 
lived  in  Nevada,  because  a  wide  cultural  gulf 
separated  them. 

George  Snooks  was  my  great  friend.  He  was 
forced  to  leave  Washoe  country,  because  he  had 
run  into  a  problem,  a  marital  problem.  Whether 
it  was  a  marital  problem  or  whether  he  had  car¬ 
ried  on  with  some  Washoe  woman,  which  was 
inappropriate,  he  felt  that  he  had  to  leave  the 
tribe.  It  was  a  great  blow  to  me,  because  not  to 
have  George  around  was  a  tremendous  loss.  You 
have  no  idea  how  resourceful  he  was,  how  clever 
he  was,  and  how  pleasant  he  was,  except  for  that 
time  he  was  going  to  blow  my  head  off.  But  any¬ 
way,  George  ran  into  this  problem,  and  he  had 
to  beat  it.  And  he  beat  it  to  the  south  in  Hopi 
country,  and  there  he  met  a  I  lopi  woman,  and 
they  were  married.  And  he  came  back.  I’m  not 
sure  that  I’ve  got  the  chronology  in  proper  or¬ 
der,  but  anyway,  he  came  back.  I  think  he  lived 
out  his  days  in  Washoe  country.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  that? 

I  believe  he  did,  because  I  do  know  that  he 
worked  with  Warren  d’Azevedo  in  the  1950s  and 
the  1960s. 

Then  he  did  come  back. 

Yes,  he  did.  You  had  said  that  he  was  one  of  the 
most  resourceful  and  ingenious  men  that  you've 
ever  met,  that  your  car  was  in  better  shape.  I 
wondered  if  there  are  other  examples  of  that. 

We  used  to  travel  on  some  of  the  most  for¬ 
bidding  roads  in  Nevada.  We  used  to  go  over  the 
Kingsbury  Pass.  Do  you  know  where  that  coun¬ 
try  is? 

Oh,  yes,  very  well. 

Well,  the  Kingsbury  Pass  was  nothing  but  a 
mule  track  in  those  days.  And  really,  I’ve  seen 
it.  I  look  back  upon  it  now,  and  as  I  looked  back 
upon  it,  subsequently,  you  really  risked  a  good 
deal  when  you  went  over  it.  I  learned  to  go  over 


it  regularly,  and  it  didn’t  bother  me  too  much 
after  a  while.  But  at  first,  it  was  a  little  scary. 

When  George  used  to  go  with  me  and  some¬ 
thing  would  happen  to  the  car  ....  This  was 
not  only  true  when  we  were  going  over  the 
Kingsbury  Pass,  but  especially  when  we  were 
going  through  there,  we  ran  into  a  problem  where 
the  car  wouldn’t  start  or  the  brakes  were  not 
behaving  properly. 

You  need  brakes  on  that  road! 

George  would  get  out  of  the  car,  pick  up  the 
hood,  tinker  around — could  be  for  a  short  pe¬ 
riod  of  time,  a  long  period  of  time — and  that  car 
would  be  fixed.  He  took  care  of  that  car  in  a 
remarkable  way.  I  am,  of  course,  a  complete 
duffer  about  things  like  that.  Pie  took  care  of  that 
car,  sort  of  meshed  it  along.  And  when  I  left  the 
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"George  Snooks  was  my  great  friend. "  George  Snooks 
and  a  Model  A  Ford,  1937. 
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car  and  took  it  to  the  used  car  lot,  I  got  more  for 
the  car  when  I  took  it  back  than  when  I  bought 
it.  That  was  George.  Amazing. 

And  I  felt  that  he  knew  the  environment:  he 
knew  every  leaf,  every  shrub,  every  declivity. 
He  knew  the  environment.  And  he  could  relate 
the  landscape  that  we  were  exploring  or  where 
we  were  stationed  temporarily  to  past  events  in 
Washoe  culture  and  history.  For  example,  the 
people  used  to  have  a  tremendous  tribal  gather¬ 
ing  in  which  they  would  compete  in  running 
games,  jumping  games,  throwing  games,  and  so 
forth.  And  this  was  an  important  part  of  their 
life,  a  part  of  their  culture.  George  knew  every 
gesture  in  which  these  people  used  to  engage. 
He  would  describe  how  they  would  throw  things, 
how  they  would  jump,  and  so  forth.  That’s  the 
kind  of  fellow  he  was. 

Well,  one  thing  I  found  very  moving  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  to  your  book  was  that  you  said  that 
he  seemed  to  be  equally  involved  in  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  what  you  wanted  to  study,  that  he  was 
as  interested  in  the  anthropological  process  as 
you  were. 

Yes,  that’s  true.  He  always  was.  And  when 
he  would  come  with  me  to  the  peyote  meetings, 
he  would  be  extremely  helpful  in  getting  me  to 
understand  what  was  going  on  and  the  proce¬ 
dures  which  were  taking  place.  I  suppose  only  a 
native  could  have  been  as  familiar  as  he  was  with 
everything  that  took  place. 

Well,  another  thing  about  George  is  that  I 
felt  that  he  was  well-esteemed  by  his  fellow 
tribesmen,  except  when  he  got  in  trouble  with 
women.  I  think  this  offended  the  people,  the  way 
he  treated  them.  But,  it  happened. 

We’ve  skipped  way  forward,  and  maybe  I  bet¬ 
ter  take  you  back,  because  you  went  to  Tucson. 
It  was  your  second  pulpit. 

And  then  my  third  and  my  final  student  pul¬ 
pit  was  in  Lansing,  Michigan,  which  was,  by  that 
time,  a  rather  run-of-the-mill  experience  for  me, 
I  recall,  [laughter]  Well,  Lansing  has  a  school  of 
music,  which  I  think  is  supposed  to  be  pretty 
good.  I  learned  something  about  the  school  of 
music,  because  every  service  which  we  had  was 
accompanied  by  two  violinists.  They  played 
beautifully,  but  they  never  seemed  to  stop  play¬ 


ing.  They  would  play  sonatas  that  went  on  for 
three  quarters  of  an  hour.  That  becomes  some¬ 
thing  of  a  trial  when  you  have  a  service  to  go 
through  and  sermons  to  preach. 

Did  that  have  a  profound  effect  on  your  future? 

No.  Why?  I  had  no  money.  I  had  nothing.  I 
was  an  impecunious  adolescent,  an  impover¬ 
ished  student.  I  can  remember  the  night  of  Yom 
Kippur;  we  had  arranged  to  meet.  There  were  a 
number  of  small  congregations  in  that  part  of 
Michigan  around  Detroit,  and  we  who  had  been 
assigned  to  these  positions  had  agreed  to  meet 
on  the  night  of  Yom  Kippur.  So  we  met  on  the 
night  of  Yom  Kippur  at  the  home  of  one  of  the 
students.  And  we  began  the  dinner  after  a  long 
pause  for  drinking.  I’m  no  drinker,  you  see.  Af¬ 
ter  all,  I  was  only  born  in  Scotland,  I  wasn’t 
reared  there.  So  by  the  time  we  got  to  the  soup 
dish,  I  was  drunk.  I  was  really  out.  So  our  host, 
a  very  nice  guy,  led  me  to  a  bed  in  one  of  the 
rooms,  and  I  bedded  down.  I  began  to  sleep  off 
my  drunken  stupor.  I  woke  up — I  guess  it  must 
have  been  early  morning — with  a  horrendous 
headache.  I  was  very  hungover.  And  I  decided  I 
couldn’t  go  back  to  school.  We  were  all  sched¬ 
uled  to  go  back  to  the  Llebrew  Union  College.  I 
had  to  go  home.  I  went  home  and  recovered  and 
eventually  made  my  way  to  the  Hebrew  Union 
College  in  Cincinnati.  Well,  that’s  my  memory. 

How  did  you  go  to  Yale?  How  did  that  happen? 

Well,  I  think  that  what  we  need  to  do  now  is 
cover  my  graduation  from  the  Hebrew  Union 
College  and  my  ordination  as  rabbi  from  the 
Hebrew  Union  College.  We  were  scheduled  to 
be  ordained  at  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  and 
we  did  all  the  things  which  are  customary  and 
expected.  We  got  cutaway  suits.  I  got  a  cutaway 
suit,  along  with  the  rest  of  my  classmates.  There 
was  unusual  excitement  around  our  graduation, 
because  the  faculty  had  decided  not  to  ordain 
one  of  the  members  of  our  class.  And  the  class 
went  out  on  strike.  We  said,  "There  are  eighteen 
of  us.  If  Jacob  Halevi" — we  knew  him  as  Jake 
Lev — "isn’t  ordained,  none  of  us  will  be." 

What  was  the  basis  of  their  not  wanting  to  or¬ 
dain  him? 
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Nobody  knew.  That’s  what  we  couldn’t  fig¬ 
ure  out.  And  he  was  probably  one  of  the  best 
Hebrew  scholars  in  the  class,  but  he  didn’t  have 
the  "winning"  personality.  I  think  the  faculty  had 
serious  doubts  as  to  what  kind  of  experience  and 
career  he  would  have  in  the  rabbinate.  I  think 
that  their  objection  to  ordaining  him  had  some 
shaky  justification.  There  was  a  reason,  but  the 
decision  was  made  very  awkwardly,  irresponsi¬ 
bly,  with  no  sensitivity  for  the  victim.  And  left 
him,  you  see,  with  his  family  already  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  gathered  for  the  ordination.  So  we  said  we 
wouldn’t  participate.  And  until  a  couple  of  hours 
before  we  were  scheduled  to  be  ordained,  no¬ 
body  knew  whether  Lev  would  accept  ordina¬ 
tion.  And  I  think  that  a  good  many  of  us  would 
have  been  just  as  pleased  if  they  had  refused  to 
ordain  him. 

There  wasn’t  too  much  enthusiasm.  Well, 
you  see,  it  was  1930,  1929,  and  the  country  was 
falling  apart  economically.  Some  of  the  congre¬ 
gations  that  had  been  assigned  to  members  of 
our  class  had  already  petered  out  as  possibili¬ 
ties.  So  the  distribution  of  pulpits  had  gone  on 
before  that  time. 

A  month  before  we  were  ordained,  we  had 
selected  the  particular  pulpit  that  we  would  like 
to  serve,  and  arrangements  had  been  made  with 
these  congregations  and  the  rabbis.  There  was 
one  member  of  that  senior  class  who  was  not  in 
contact  with  any  congregation.  In  fact,  he  had 
not  received  a  recommendation  for  a  pulpit.  You 
know  who  that  was. 

Was  that  you? 

Me.  This  Morgenstern,  the  president  of  the 
Hebrew  Union  College,  he  was  getting  at  me.  He 
was  showing  me.  I  think  he  may  have  wanted  to 
discourage  me  from  going  into  the  rabbinate  even 
though  I  had  been  ordained.  He  was  discourag¬ 
ing  me  from  going  to  be  a  rabbi.  I  could  no  longer 
live  in  the  dormitory  where  I  lived  for  five  years. 
I  wasn’t  allowed  to,  because  I  wasn’t  a  student. 
So  I  moved  to  Avondale — that  was  the  residen¬ 
tial  community  where  many  Jews  lived  in  board¬ 
inghouses.  I  took  a  third-floor  room,  an  attic. 
Oh,  I  did  have  the  $150  I  got  from  the  Lansing 
congregation.  Those  were  my  total  resources.  I 
took  a  room  there,  and  I  sort  of  holed  in.  I  went 
to  bed,  and  I  got  up  for  my  occasional  meals, 


which  were  served  down  below  in  a  pretty  grim 
and  cheerless  environment,  and  I  would  go  back 
and  lie  in  bed  and  read.  I  did  more  reading  dur¬ 
ing  the  weeks  which  ensued  than  I  had  in  years. 
And  every  week  I  would  go  to  the  Hebrew  Union 
College,  and  I  would  see  the  president  of  the 
college,  Julian  Morgenstern.  And  whenever  I 
mention  his  name,  I  feel  like  pronouncing  an 
old  Hebrew  curse:  "Yamach  shemo  ichro,"  which 
means,  "May  his  name  and  memory  be  blotted 
out."  That’s  strictly  biblical,  so  I’m  in  good  com¬ 
pany.  Because  he  was  such  an  unpleasant,  dif¬ 
ficult,  and  miserable  person  who  made  no  ef¬ 
fort  to  show  me  the  least  grain  of  human  kind¬ 
ness  or  human  understanding.  It  was  always, 
"Kid."  I  wanted  to  start  working  as  a  rabbi  with  a 
congregation.  Congregations  were  available,  and 
he  refused  to  recommend  me. 

Do  you  have  any  idea  what  the  basis  of  that 
was? 

Well,  he  thought  I  was  no  good.  He  thought 
I  was  shiftless.  That  was  the  adjective  that  Cohon 
used  in  characterizing  me  when  he  wrote  to  my 
father. 

He  said,  "I’m  afraid  your  son  is  shiftless  with 
no  feeling  of  responsibility." 

So  Cohon  never  really  did  forgive  you  for  your 
high  jinks. 

Never  did,  never.  He  couldn’t  forgive  me,  es¬ 
pecially  after  I  became  what  was  known  as  a 
successful  rabbi  doing  rather  well.  He  couldn’t. 
And  when  we  would  meet  at  certain  meetings, 
or  casually,  he  couldn’t  exchange  a  civil  word 
with  me. 

He  was  really  bitter.  He  was  a  very,  very  in¬ 
secure  person,  and  when  he  learned  that  I  was 
making  fun  of  him,  which  I  should  not  have 
done — I’m  not  excusing  my  behavior — but  he 
should  have  said  to  himself,  "Look,  there’s  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  this  kid.  Let  me  be  nice  to  him." 
You  know,  a  mature  person. 

But  you  were  a  kid. 

I  was  a  kid,  that’s  right. 

So  you  woidd  go  every  day  or  every  week. 
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I’d  go  every  week  to  Dr.  Morgenstern  and 
see  if  he  had  any  possibilities  for  placement.  He 
would  say,  "No,  I’m  afraid  not.  Furthermore, 
since  this  is  so  far  along  in  the  year,  I  don’t  think 
any  small  congregation  would  think  of  engaging 
a  rabbi  until  the  high  holidays,"  which  meant 
until  October.  And  here  it  was  November,  De¬ 
cember  and  the  snow  beginning  to  fall,  and  me 
holed  up  in  my  little  attic  room.  I  didn’t  feel 
sorry  for  myself.  I  rather  enjoyed  the  reading.  I 
remember  reading  all  of  Romaine  Rolland.  Do 
you  know  Romaine  Rolland? 

No,  I  don’t. 

The  French  novelist  who  wrote  a  series  of 
books  all  about  great  music  and  great  musicians, 
composers.  I  relished  those  books.  I  got  along 
very  well.  I  didn’t  go  to  the  Hebrew  Union  Col¬ 
lege  to  mingle  with  the  students,  although  I  knew 
many  of  them,  of  course.  Anyway,  "I  don’t  think, 
Siskin,  there’s  much  possibility  for  blah,  blah, 
blah." 

One  week  before  Christmas  in  December,  I 
went  into  Morgenstern,  and  he  said,  "No,  I  am 
afraid  nothing  here."  He  said,  "Oh,  just  a  minute, 
I  did  get  a  letter  three  days  ago  from  Alexander 
Kahn  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  You  know 
they’ve  been  negotiating  with  a  rabbi."  I  knew 
they  had  been  negotiating  with  a  rabbi  whom  I 
knew  rather  well,  an  older  man,  who  already 
had  a  position  in  Philadelphia,  but  they  were 
negotiating  with  him.  They  wanted  him  to  be 
their  rabbi.  He  said,  "But  they  haven’t  come  to 
any  final  agreement,  and  until  they  do,  they 
would  like  to  have  a  rabbi  come  in  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  as  an  interim  fill-in.  Would  you  be  inter¬ 
ested?" 

I  said,  "Well,  I’d  be  interested  in  anything, 
because  I’d  like  to  work.  I’d  like  to  be  a  rabbi." 
So  he  wrote  to  Alexander  Kahn,  the  man  who 
had  been  in  touch  with  him. 

He  was  an  engineer  and  a  well-known  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  New  Haven  community  and  a  fine 
man.  He  got  in  touch  with  me  and  said  that  they 
would  be  glad  to  have  me  come  there  and  oc¬ 
cupy  the  pulpit  temporarily.  So  I  went.  I  stopped 
off  in  Shenandoah,  Pennsylvania,  with  my  an¬ 
thracite  coal  family  for  a  few  days.  I  hadn’t  seen 
them  in  quite  some  time.  Then  I  went  on  to  New 
Haven  and  was  met  at  the  train  by  Mr.  Kahn, 
and  that  was  my  first  meeting  with  him.  He  took 


me  to  the  hotel — the  Hotel  Taft,  named  after  Wil¬ 
liam  Howard  Taft,  who  had  been  at  Yale.  (I  think 
he’d  been  dean  of  the  law  school.)  And  here’s 
Mr.  Kahn  sitting  in  the  chair  of  this  room,  and  I 
said,  "Do  you  mind  if  I  unpack?" 

Fie  says,  "No,  go  ahead."  We  got  along  rather 
well.  He  was  a  nice  man.  I  was  rather  informal 
with  him.  And  then  all  of  a  sudden,  he  turns  and 
says,  "Rabbi"  (He  never  addressed  me  by  my  first 
name.  In  fact,  in  those  days,  you  weren’t  as  fa¬ 
miliar  with  people  as  you  subsequently  became 
on  the  American  scene),  "I’d  like  to  ask  you  a 
question.  I  hope  you  won’t  mind." 

I  said,  "No." 

He  said,  "How  old  are  you?" 

I  was  somewhat  taken  aback.  I  said,  "I’ll  tell 
you  if  you  promise  that  you  won’t  tell  anybody 
else." 

Fie  said,  "You  have  my  word."  So  I  told  him. 
And  you’re  twenty-two,  right? 

I  was  twenty-one.  And  he  fell  off  his  chair, 
almost. 

When  we  parted,  I  got  a  room  in  the  home 
of  one  of  the  members,  a  family  of  very  modest 
means,  but  very  nice  people.  I  began  to  live  in 
their  home  and  began  to  resume  my  work.  I  did 
pretty  well.  I  think  people  liked  the  fact  that  I 
was  young.  I  think  they  liked  the  fact,  also,  that 
I  was  from  Scotland,  and  I  probably  still  had 
some  of  the  brogue  in  my  speech.  There  were 
these  little  things.  They  don’t  mean  a  darn  thing, 
but  they  took  it.  And  they  liked  the  fact  that 
their  condition  of  being  a  leaderless  congrega¬ 
tion  for  a  number  of  months  and  being  sort  of 
pushed  around  by  this  rabbi  who  couldn’t  make 
up  his  mind  whether  to  come  or  not  ....  I  think 
also  it  sort  of  solidified  my  temporary  position 
in  the  congregation. 

After  I  had  been  there  a  couple  of  months,  I 
was  driving  one  day  with  Dr.  Nadler,  who  had 
become  the  president  of  the  congregation.  He 
was  a  dermatologist  who  had  studied  in  Vienna — 
a  rather  rough  guy,  but  not  bad.  I  think  he  rather 
liked  me.  And  it  wasn’t  him  so  much,  but  his 
wife  who  liked  me.  She  was  an  older  woman,  of 
course.  She  must  have  been  a  woman  in  her  .  .  . 
I’d  say  forties  or  thirties. 

Pulling  over  to  the  side  of  the  road,  he  said, 
"Rabbi,  how  would  you  respond  to  an  invitation 
to  become  the  rabbi  of  our  congregation?"  Well, 
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I  was  really  overwhelmed.  I  had  no  idea  that 
anything  like  that  was  brewing. 

So  that  never  occurred  to  you. 

Never  occurred  to  me.  I  said,  "Well,  I  don’t 
know.  I’d  be  overwhelmed." 

So  he  said,  "Well,  I  think  you  should  con¬ 
sider  this.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  board,  we 
will  elect  you  as  the  rabbi  of  the  congregation." 

I  said,  "Well,  that’s  great!"  I  don’t  know  what 
I  said.  "I’ll  do  the  best  I  can."  So  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  board,  I  was  elected  rabbi  of  the 
congregation.  This  is  one  of  the  five  congrega¬ 
tions  on  the  East  Coast,  New  Haven,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  with  a  long  history  and  an  excellent  reputa¬ 
tion  so  far  as  the  administration  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  and  relations  with  the  rabbi  were  con¬ 
cerned.  So  it  was  considered  to  be  quite  a  plum 
that  should  have  gone  to  an  older  man.  I  was 
much  too  junior  to  take  that  position.  But  they 
invited  me,  and  I  wasn’t  going  to  contend  with 
them  over  their  choice. 

Then  the  questions  arose,  all  the  incoming 
ceremonies,  the  installation  of  the  rabbi,  and 
the  dinner  and  all  that.  And  I  took  it  in  as  good 
grace  as  I  could.  And,  "Rabbi,  who  would  you 
like  to  have  as  the  installing  rabbi?"  So  I  thought 
for  awhile,  and  I  think  I  asked  him  to  give  me  a 
little  time  to  think  it  over.  Well,  when  the  time 
came  for  me  to  tell  him,  I  said,  "I’d  like  my  fa¬ 
ther  to  install  me."  And  he  did. 

That  must  have  been  qidte  a  moment.  Did  you 
know  either  way  you  wanted  your  father  to,  or 
did  it  not  occur  to  you  right  away? 

Wasn’t  sure.  See,  my  father  was  a  rabbi  of  a 
different  generation.  lie  was  a  literate  man,  and 
he  was  a  very  good-looking  man.  And  he  always 
handled  himself  with  great  dignity,  and  people 
liked  him — he  was  a  very  likable  man.  But  his 
tradition  was  a  different  tradition  than  mine.  I 
had  no  doubt  that  he  wouldn’t  embarrass  me. 
That  would  have  been  a  legitimate  concern  on 
my  part.  But  I  was  quite  sure  he  would  never 
embarrass  me. 

Was  there  also  any  concern  on  your  part  that 
you  didn’t  want  to  put  your  father  in  a  position 
where  he  woidd  not  be  able  to  rise  to  the  occa¬ 


I  thought  of  it,  "What  would  my  father  think 
if  I  don’t  invite  him  to  install  me?"  That  was  a 
concern  of  mine.  Not  an  overriding  concern, 
because  my  father  would  have  understood,  but 
nevertheless,  I  always  felt  this  way  about  my 
father.  I  always  felt  very  closely  identified  with 
him  and  that  he  had  followed  me,  had  been  with 
me  every  stage  of  my  growing  up.  So  I  wanted  to 
do  it  for  my  father.  And  my  mother  would  have 
been  there,  and  my  sisters  would  have  been 
there.  Well,  we  went  through  all  the  ceremonies 
of  installation,  and  I  became  the  rabbi  of  the 
congregation. 

After  I  had  been  in  New  Haven  for  a  couple 
of  months,  I  said  to  myself,  well,  I  had  been 
thinking  of  this,  "I  must  study  at  Yale."  You’ve 
got  a  great  university,  a  five-minute  walk  from 
the  temple,  right  next  door.  And  there  were 
people  of  the  congregation  who  were  identified 
with  the  university:  the  great  physiological 
chemist,  LaFayette  Demendel,  was  a  member 
of  the  congregation  and  became  a  very  good 
friend  of  mine.  So  what  do  I  do?  I  went  to  the 
university  to  the  Department  of  Divinity.  Where 
else  does  a  rabbi  go?  And  there,  I  met  the  dean 
of  the  divinity  school,  Luther  A.  Weigel.  Yamach 
shemo  ichro. 

You’ll  forgive  me  if  I  indulge  in  profanity.  This 
is  not  profanity;  this  is  just  malediction.  Well,  I 
said,  "I’m  the  new  rabbi  of  Mishkan  Israel,  and 
I’m  interested  in  studying  at  Yale.  Gould  you  tell 
me  something  about  the  divinity  school,  whether 
I  could  take  courses  at  the  divinity  school?" 

"Oh,  yes,  fine.  Very  good,"  and  he  began  giv¬ 
ing  the  usual  fustian  about  Yale  being  a  welcom¬ 
ing  institution,  that,  "we  make  no  distinction 
between  religions"  and  similar  bromides. 

I  began  attending  classes  at  the  Yale  Divin¬ 
ity  School,  and  I  must  say  I  rather  enjoyed  them. 
I  was  taking  a  course  in  New  Testament  Greek, 
which  gave  me  an  intellectual  charge.  We  had  a 
wonderful  teacher — a  Scotsman,  by  the  way — 
and  his  name  was  Campbell.  And  then  after  this 
had  gone  on  for  a  couple  of  months,  I  see  a  no¬ 
tice  on  the  bulletin  board  one  day:  will  I  please 
make  an  appointment  to  see  Dean  Weigel.  So  I 
went  in  to  see  Dean  Weigel.  He  said  to  me, 
"Siskin,  I  don’t  like  to  tell  you  this,  but  in  con¬ 
sulting  the  founding  charter  of  the  divinity 
school,  we  have  learned  that  only  students  or 
clergymen  who  are  identified  with  the  Christian 
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faith  can  be  registered  as  students  in  the  divin¬ 
ity  school."  I  expressed  my  surprise  at  this. 

He  said,  "I’m  very  sorry,  Siskin,  and  perhaps 
some  day  we’ll  change  these  regulations.  But  for 
the  time  being,  we’ve  been  in  existence  for  200 
years,  and  this  has  been  our  policy,  and  we  feel 
that  we  cannot  abandon  that  policy  now."  So  I 
left. 

And  you  had  no  idea  that  anything  like  that 
was  going  to  happen? 

Nothing  like  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was 
on  very  good  terms. 

Must  have  been  a  huge  shock. 

Well,  some  of  those  professors  were  .... 
The  dean  himself,  or  .  .  .? 

I  think  he  didn’t  like  the  fact  that  I  was  a 
Jew,  a  rabbi.  He  was  very  much  involved  at  that 
time  in  a  program  in  the  New  Haven  commu¬ 
nity  to  introduce  religion  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  public  schools.  You  know,  that’s  been  a  prob¬ 
lem.  It  still  is  a  problem.  It’s  still  being  argued 
before  the  Supreme  Court.  And  I  opposed  that. 
I  was  the  only  clergyman  in  the  community, 
twenty-one  years  old,  the  only  clergyman  in  the 
community  to  contend  with  that. 

We  used  to  meet  at  gatherings  of  the  clergy, 
and  I  would  stand  up  and  express  my  opinion: 
this  is  not  what  America  stands  for.  Later  I 
changed  my  mind  about  certain  aspects  of  the 
issue.  I  am  not  so  dogmatic  now  as  I  was  then. 

It  is  a  very  complex  subject. 

Yes,  and  I  expressed  myself  forcefully.  I  felt 
that  that  was  probably  the  principal  reason  that 
he  didn’t  want  me  around. 

He  might  have  been  concerned  that  you’d  exert 
too  much  influence  on  the  way  other  people 
were  thinking. 

It  could  have  been  that,  but  I  think  it  was 
just  a  personal  pique.  I  felt  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  deeply  personal  in  this,  in  his  relationship 


with  me.  This  young  whippersnapper  comes  into 
the  community  and  overturns  the  apple  cart. 

It  would  have  gone  through.  Every  clergy¬ 
man  in  the  community  and  the  newspapers  in 
the  community  were  for  this  thing.  And  here  I 
come  along,  and  I  say,  "You  can’t  do  this.  It’s  un- 
American." 

So  that  was  that.  I  left  the  divinity  school. 

Did  any  o  f  the  other  teachers  or  your  colleagues 
at  that  school  ever  ask  you  what  happened? 

No,  no,  never.  They  were  careful  to  watch 
their  diplomatic  p’s  and  q’s.  I  don’t  accuse  them 
of  things  which  weren’t  factual,  which  weren’t 
true.  I  really  don’t  know,  because  they  never 
talked  to  me  about  it.  I  don’t  know  what  their 
reasons  were. 

But  anyway,  nobody  came  forth  as  my  cham¬ 
pion.  And  it  wouldn’t  have  done  any  good  if  they 
had.  He  would  have  disposed  of  them.  And  in  a 
couple  of  years,  they  published  this  revised  stan¬ 
dard  version  of  the  Bible.  Are  you  familiar  with 
that  text?  It’s  a  good  translation,  and  he  had  the 
assistance  of  some  Jewish  scholars  in  doing  some 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

A  few  weeks  later,  I  heard  a  lecture  at  Yale. 
They  had  this  wonderful  program  of  lectures  and 
concerts  and  other  programs  and  events,  con¬ 
ventions  and  gatherings.  You  could  spend  every 
day  in  New  Haven  at  some  other  intellectual  or 
artistic  feast.  I  heard  a  lecture  given  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  professor,  Edward  Sapir  of  the  Department 
of  Anthropology,  who  had  just  come  to  Yale,  by 
the  way,  in  order  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Anthropology. 

Yale  did  not  have  a  Department  of  Anthro¬ 
pology;  they  had  a  department  called  Science  of 
Society;  that  is  what  they  called  it.  Science  of 
Society,  and  it  had  some  of  the  legendary  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  Yale  faculty  teaching  it.  There  was 
Keller,  Albert  Galloway  Keller,  and  the  great 
William  Graham  Sumner.  Sumner  and  Keller 
presided  over  this  department,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  in  the  university.  I  had  friends 
who  would  come  through  that  department,  and 
these  professors  were  charismatic  figures.  To 
study  with  them  was  to  become  enamored  of 
them  and  to  defend  them  at  every  turn.  And 
these  were  the  men  who  were  in  charge  of  the 
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department  which  was  more  closely  recogniz¬ 
able  as  a  branch  of  anthropology  or  a  branch  of 
sociology  than  any  other. 

So  after  Sapir  gave  his  marvelous  lec¬ 
ture  ....  I  can’t  begin  to  tell  you  what  an  en¬ 
chantment  it  was  to  listen  to  this  man  talk:  the 
wit,  the  wisdom,  the  humor,  the  profound  knowl¬ 
edge  of  languages.  In  a  seminar  that  he  gave  in 
linguistics,  we  once  counted  the  number  of  lan¬ 
guages  that  he  cited  in  the  course  of  lecture: 
forty! 

And  he  wore  his  learning  with  such  grace 
and  such  ease.  I  remember  he  was  once  talking 
about  a  lecturer,  and  he  said,  "One  of  his  prob¬ 
lems  is  that  he  has,"  (smiling,  a  very,  very  good 
sense  of  humor),  "  a  pathological  lisp,"  meaning 
that  his  lisp  was  not  caused  by  any  physical  de¬ 
fect.  It  was  a  personality  gloss  which  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  and  to  which  he  clung  stubbornly.  Be¬ 
cause  every  time  I  hear  one  of  these  anchor 
people  on  television  or  one  of  these  commenta¬ 
tors  on  television  for  whom,  as  Edward 
Alexander  has  said,  "Encyclopedic  ignorance  is 
a  job  requirement."  .... 

I  said  to  Sapir,  "Gould  I  come  to  see  you?" 
Thereafter  I  always  had  access  to  Sapir.  We  used 
to  spend  hours  together.  He  felt  that  he  could 
talk  to  me,  because  I  was  a  rabbi.  He  was  a  good 
Jew,  you  see.  Not  a  flamboyant  Jew.  He  wasn’t  a 
Jew  who  wore  his  Jewishness  on  his  sleeve.  De¬ 
monstrative,  that’s  right.  He  was  not  that  way. 

Was  he  a  member  of  your  congregation? 

No,  he  was  not  a  member.  He  was  not  a  for¬ 
mal  Jew  in  any  sense.  He  had  great  feeling  for 
things  Jewish;  he  was  a  marvelous  Yiddishist. 
His  mother  had  come  from  a  community  in 
Lithuania  by  the  name  of  Grodno.  Grodno  and 
Vilna  were  the  two  great  Jewish  communities  of 
Lithuania,  and  it  was  the  hub  of  a  marvelous 
Jewish  culture.  In  Grodno  they  spoke  Yiddish  of 
a  certain  idiom.  One  of  Sapir’s  early  writings  was 
an  analysis  of  Grodno  Yiddish,  and  it  remains 
today  one  of  the  classical  studies  in  Yiddish  lin¬ 
guistics.  He  knew  Hebrew,  too — spoke  Llebrew. 
There  was  no  language  which  was  beyond  him. 
And  you  know  about  some  of  the  Sapir  accom¬ 
plishments. 


I  know  the  legendary  stories  of  him.  He’s  the 
only  non-Navajo  that  has  ever  spoken  the  lan¬ 
guage  like  a  native.  And  the  other  story  that 
nobody  really  believes  of  my  generation,  but  we 
read  it  with  wonder  anyway,  is  that  he  once 
figured  out  the  grammar  of  a  language  from  a 
single  word.  Is  that  exaggerated? 

I’m  not  sure  about  the  single  word.  What  he 
did,  he  would  figure  tonemic  languages.  A  lan¬ 
guage  like  Jabo  of  East  Africa  has  four  tonemes. 
He  met  a  black  in  a  bowling  alley  in  Chicago  or 
a  black  who  worked  in  a  bowling  alley  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  His  name  was  Charles  Jabo,  a  Jabo  native. 
He  worked  with  Charles  over  a  period  of  time 
and  constructed  the  Jabo  language  with  its  four 
tonemes.  It’s  one  of  these  legendary  stories.  Hard 
to  believe. 

Well,  I  haven’t  read  extensively  of  Sapir,  but  no¬ 
body  can  get  through  anthropology  and  not  read 
some  Sapir.  And  he  has  this  stature  among  my 
generation  of  being  a  mythological  person. 

Well,  he  was. 

And  I  must  say  that  one  of  the  unexpected  sur¬ 
prises  about  having  the  opportunity  to  inter¬ 
view  you,  was  when  I  found  out  you  were  a 
Sapir  student.  He  has  tremendous  stature 
among  all  the  people  I  went  to  school  with. 

I  don’t  know  if  you  know  Mandelbaum.  He 
wrote  this  reflective,  eclectic  study  of  Sapir.  He 
gathered  together  an  anthology  of  his  writings 
of  Sapiriana,  a  wonderful  book  [Selected  Writ¬ 
ings],  published  by  the  University  of  California 
Press.  He  said  to  sit  in  at  a  lecture  of  Sapir’s  was 
to  come  forth  transformed,  and  that’s  exactly 
the  way  we  felt.  We  would  sit  there  absolutely 
spellbound  by  this  man’s  knowledge,  wisdom, 
and  style.  It  was  not  only  the  fact  that  he  knew 
so  much,  but  the  fact  that  he  presented  it  in  a 
way  which  was  absolutely  enchanting.  It  was  just 
wonderful.  Well,  anyway,  this  is  the  way  any¬ 
body  who  knew  Sapir  felt  about  him. 

And  the  way  he  was  treated  by  Yale,  I’ll  tell 
you  about  that.  Unbelievable.  Well,  anyway, 
where  were  we? 

So  I  came  to  see  Sapir.  I  told  him  my  expe¬ 
rience  with  the  divinity  school,  made  no  com- 
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ment  about  that.  And  then  I  said,  "Do  you  have 
any  suggestions  for  me?" 

He  said,  "Well,  have  you  ever  thought  of  tak¬ 
ing  courses  in  anthropology?" 

I  said,  "Well,  not  really.  The  only  academic 
association  I  have  with  anthropology  is  a  young 
professor  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  who 
would  lecture  on  primitive  societies." 

He  said,  "Well,  why  don’t  you  consider  it?" 
Now,  he  was  not  the  sort  of  man  who  would  push 
himself  or  his  department  on  anybody.  He  didn’t 
need  that,  because  at  that  time,  Yale  anthropol¬ 
ogy  was  recognized  as  the  premier  department 
of  anthropology  in  the  country. 

So  I  thought  about  it,  looked  through  the 
catalog.  And  I  became  a  student  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Anthropology.  That’s  how  it  happened. 
And  when  it  came  time  for  me  to  do  fieldwork,  I 
went  to  Sapir  and  I  said,  "Would  it  be  possible  to 
do  fieldwork  in  Israel?"  Because  Lillian  and  I  had 
spent  some  time  in  Israel  either  the  previous 
year  or  not  long  before  my  meeting  with  Sapir, 
and  we  were  very  much  intrigued  with  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  studying  the  native  cultures  of  the 
Middle  East  and  the  people.  It’s  a  crazy  quilt  for 
anthropological  investigation.  After  all,  you  have 
people  there  who  have  come  together  over  a 
period  of  millennia  in  cultural  association,  which 
was  found  to  yield  interesting  results. 

And  three  major  religions. 

I’ll  have  to  send  you  a  leaflet  that  we’ve  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  program  of  the  Jerusalem  Center 
for  Anthropological  Studies,  which  speaks  of 
these  very  things.  I’ll  have  to  send  you  papers 
that  I’ve  written  on  Sapir  and  his  contributions 
to  various  fields. 

So  you  had  met  Lillian  at  this  point. 

Yes,  I  had  met  Lillian  when  I  came  back. 
Do  you  want  to  talk  about  meeting  her  now? 

Lillian  had  a  brother  who  was  in  the  First 
Marine  Division  [where  Siskin  worked  as  a  chap¬ 
lain  during  World  War  II].  He  had  come  out  as 
part  of  a  replacement  battalion  after  a  very,  very 
difficult  and  costly  campaign  on  a  small  island 
in  the  Palau  group  of  islands  in  Micronesia.  He 
had  come  out  as  part  of  a  replacement  battal¬ 


ion.  We  had  been  very  badly  mauled  in  Peleliu. 
It  was  a  very,  very  difficult  campaign.  And  this 
particular  battalion,  the  First  Battalion,  First  Ma¬ 
rines  ....  You  see,  each  marine  division  is  made 
up  of  three  regiments,  and  the  first  battalion  of 
the  first  regiment  of  the  First  Marine  Division 
was  the  outfit  to  which  Charlie,  Lillian’s  brother, 
was  attached.  The  life  expectancy  of  someone 
who  was  in  the  First  Marine  Division  in  those 
days  when  we  were  going  out  to  Germany  from 
Australia  to  China — that  was  our  mission — was 
not  very  strong. 

Anyway,  I  met  Charlie.  There  was  an  officer 
in  his  battalion  whose  name  was  Ilamberger,  and 
Hamberger  was  an  adventurer.  He  was  a  marine 
adventurer.  He  was  one  of  these  crazy  freaks  liv¬ 
ing  in  San  Francisco  who  was  very  difficult  to 
control.  His  father  decided  the  best  thing  to  do 
with  him  was  to  get  him  to  join  the  marines.  It 
certainly  was  the  good  thing  for  Hamberger.  It 
was  a  good  thing  for  any  outfit  that  he  became 
attached  to,  because  he  was  really  quite  a  rug¬ 
ged  "character."  And  we  became  very  close 
friends.  I  used  to  go  over  to  his  officers’  mess  on 
Friday  night  before  our  religious  services  and 
have  dinner  with  him.  And  on  one  of  these  oc¬ 
casions,  when  I  was  in  his  mess,  I  was  in  his 
office  in  the  headquarters  company,  and  there 
was  this  young  kid  sitting  at  a  desk  working.  And 
Hamberger  said  to  me,  "Come  over.  I  want  you 
to  meet  Charlie."  I  went  over,  and  I  met  him, 
and  I  looked  up,  and  on  top  of  his  desk  was  the 
picture  of  a  rather  beautiful  girl.  So  I  made  note 
of  it  without  making  any  mention  of  it. 

How  polite! 

How  polite,  yes.  I  hadn’t  forgotten  all  my 
manners  after  having  been  in  the  marine  corps 
for  a  year  and  a  half.  So  that’s  how  I  first  met 
Lillian;  it  was  through  a  photograph. 

Not  long  after  that,  Charlie  came  to  see  me, 
and  he  was  in  a  very,  very  difficult  way.  He  was 
all  broken  up,  because  a  very  dear  friend  of 
Lillian’s  and  of  his,  an  air  force  pilot,  had  been 
killed  in  a  plane  crash.  I  saw  him  several  times 
after  that.  He  felt  the  need  of  talking  to  some¬ 
one.  I  wrote  to  the  family,  which  is  what  we  usu¬ 
ally  did  whenever  anybody  was  killed  that  we 
knew,  or  had  some  association  with;  we  would 
write  to  the  parents  and  other  members  of  fam¬ 
ily.  That  is  what  chaplains  would  do. 
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You  must  have  written  a  lot  of  those  letters. 

I  did.  And  when  I  came  back  to  the  States 
after  being  out  there  two  and  a  half  years,  one  of 
the  first  things  I  did  was  to  travel  around  the 
country  calling  on  the  families  of  boys  who  had 
lost  their  lives  or  had  been  seriously  wounded. 
Now,  some  of  them  had  been  my  very  good 
friends. 

Was  this  a  requirement,  or  is  this  something 
you  just  did? 

No,  there  was  no  requirement.  We  were  just 
told  to  do  whatever  we  could  to  bring  comfort 
to  the  family.  And  we  were  in  a  position  to  do 
that,  you  see,  because  we  had  been  through  it 
ourselves,  and  we  were  able  to  talk  about  some 
of  the  things  we  had  known  personally  about 
their  kids  or  their  husbands.  So  that  was  what 
we  did. 

As  a  chaplain  during  the  war,  what  was  your 
role?  Was  this  to  wait  to  see  what  happened 
and  then  comfort  people? 

Well,  you  did  all  sorts  of  things.  You  made 
yourself  generally  useful.  They  emphasized  that 
we  were  not  to  consider  ourselves  specifically 
chaplains  of  a  particular  religious  denomination 
but  rather  that  we  were  for  all  the  men  in  the 
division,  in  the  operation.  But  with  a  special  re¬ 
sponsibility  toward  the  men  of  our  own  calling, 
for  example,  to  officiate  at  funerals,  to  conduct 
services  for  a  special  religious  group  or  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  religious  holiday.  We  could  do  that  when 
nobody  else  could  do  it,  you  see. 

These  services  took  place  particularly  when¬ 
ever  it  would  be  necessary  for  men  to  be  buried. 
The  chief  chaplain  of  the  division  was  Father 
Murphy.  He  was  quite  a  fine  guy.  lie  was  with 
the  division  from  the  time  they  landed  on 
Guadalcanal  until  after  Peleliu,  and  then  he  left. 
And  I  was  the  assistant  division  chaplain.  Al¬ 
though  I  made  nothing  of  it,  that  was  my  official 
title,  First  Division  Assistant  Division  Chaplain. 
And  when  Murphy  left,  I  more  or  less  took  over 
as  the  number  one  chaplain  of  the  division,  but 
it  didn’t  mean  anything,  because  when  you’re 
out  there,  whether  you’re  number  one  or  num¬ 
ber  two  or  number  three,  it  doesn’t  make  too 
much  difference. 


Well,  when  the  time  came  for  me  to  leave 
the  division,  I  had  been  out  longer  than  any  other 
chaplain,  and  I  was,  well,  not  perfectly  willing, 
but  I  was  ready  to  continue  in  that  capacity.  But 
they  had  the  policy  of  rotating  chaplains  and 
other  personnel.  They  didn’t  want  us  to  stay  out 
too  long,  and  it  was  a  very  good  idea,  because 
you  can  become  stir-crazy  by  being  out  there  so 
long  with  the  division.  Well,  anyway,  when  it 
came  time  for  me  to  leave,  what  you  did  when 
you  got  your  orders  .  .  .  which  you  thought  your 
orders  would  never  come.  And  they  finally  came. 
The  first  thing  you  did  was  high-tail  it  out  as 
soon  as  you  could,  because  somebody  up  above 
might  change  his  mind! 

And  that’s  what  I  did,  made  my  way  down 
the  river.  We  were  in  Tientsin.  That  was  the 
place,  eighty  miles  from  Peiping.  Now  it’s  called 
Beijing.  I  made  my  way  upriver  to  the  Drink, 
which  was  the  anchorage  where  there  were  lots 
of  ships,  in  order  to  pick  up  a  ship  to  take  me  to 
the  States.  I  wasn’t  assigned  to  any  specific  ship. 
I  was  just  to  pick  up  transportation,  which  I  did. 
And  I  was  on  a  wonderful  ship,  a  hospital  ship. 
It  was  new,  and  it  took  only  two  weeks  to  make 
the  journey  from  Tientsin  to  Portland,  Oregon. 

We  were  supposed  to  land  in  San  Francisco, 
but  San  Francisco  was  all  choked  up  with  re¬ 
turning  vessels  from  the  Pacific,  so  they  shunted 
us  to  Portland,  Oregon.  There  I  looked  up  the 
family  of  the  young  guy  who  had  been  my  assis¬ 
tant.  I  don’t  know  what  the  assistants  did.  In 
the  Marine  Corps,  no  one  was  allowed  to  dig  a 
foxhole  for  anybody  else.  If  you  were  a  chap¬ 
lain,  for  example,  and  you  had  an  assistant,  you 
had  to  dig  that  hole  or  help  dig  that  hole  your¬ 
self.  And  that’s  what  we  did.  In  the  army,  the 
assistants  dug  the  hole.  And  in  the  navy — what 
the  hell? — they  never  dug  a  hole.  All  they  did 
was  travel  in  luxuriously  furnished  jeeps.  Well, 
that’s  an  exaggeration,  but  we  spread  the  word 
anyway.  We  always  were  a  little  resentful,  not 
so  much  by  the  fact  that  they  had  transporta¬ 
tion,  as  by  the  fact  that  they  had  such  good  food. 
The  navy  always  had  steaks.  Oh,  well.  That’s  an 
old  story. 

Anyway,  I  went  around  to  all  of  the  outfits 
of  the  division  talking  to  the  guys.  We  sent  an 
advance  note  called  an  A1  Nav,  which  were  old, 
accumulated  naval  communications  telling  all 
the  Jewish  guys  to  meet  with  me  at  a  certain 
time  and  place.  I  went  around  and  saw  all  the 
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Jewish  boys,  all  those  that  could  turn  up,  and  I 
said,  "Look,  I’m  leaving,  and  maybe  I  can  look 
up  your  folks  or  look  up  the  people  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  you  and  tell  them  that  I’ve  seen  you 
and  you’re  fine."  And  I  got  a  whole  string  of 
names  from  the  guys,  including  one  from  Charles 
Margolin. 

And  Charles  says,  "My  parents  live  in  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma.  Maybe  you’d  look  them  up.  And  I 
have  a  sister  who  is  going  to  graduate  school  at 
Columbia."  So  I  was  a  little  more  interested  in 
the  sister  than  I  was  in  the  parents,  even  though 
they  were  very  nice  people,  because  we  had  been 
in  correspondence. 

So  I  said,  "Well,  fine.  Let  me  have  their  ad¬ 
dress  and  telephone  number."  So  I  got  back  to 
Portland  after  a  very  nice  journey  at  sea,  and 
then  I  made  my  way  across  country  to  my  par¬ 
ents,  who  were  living  in  Norwalk,  Connecticut, 
at  the  time.  I  stayed  in  Norwalk,  and  I  was  sort 
of  taking  it  easy  there.  We  had  a  leave  coming  to 
us,  you  see.  You  were  discharged  at  that  point, 
but  you  had  a  leave  coming  because  of  the  time 
that  you  served  overseas. 

I’m  in  no  hurry  to  leave  Norwalk,  because  I 
had  a  nice  room,  and  I  could  be  with  my  mother 
and  father  and  sisters.  And  then  I  decided  to 
call  Lillian.  I  got  on  the  phone — this  was  in  De¬ 
cember  when  I  called  her — and  we  spoke,  and 
she  sounded  very,  very  nice.  And  I  said,  "I  won¬ 
der  if  I  could  come  into  New  York  and  see  you." 

Yes,  she’d  be  glad  to. 

I  said  I’d  be  glad,  too.  So  we  made  an  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  I  was  to  call  at  the  Johnson  dor¬ 
mitory,  where  the  graduate  students  lived.  I  told 
her  beforehand,  "Now  look,  I’m  very  short;  I  have 
cauliflower  ears.  Don’t  be  surprised  when  you 
see  me  in  the  lobby."  So  we  met  in  the  lobby, 
and  Lillian  had  acquired  some  low-heel  shoes. 
She  didn’t  want  to  tower  over  me.  We  met,  and 
that  was  it.  We  went  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel, 
where  we  danced  to  the  music  of  Benny 
Goodman,  whom  I  knew.  I  haven’t  talked  about 
my  career  in  jazz  music. 


I’m  going  to  get  out  to  the  Washoe.  That,  in 
itself,  is  an  interesting  story.  I  had  been  in  Is¬ 
rael,  and  I  had  met  a  man  by  the  name  of  Yadin, 
Yigael  Yadin.  His  son  was  a  celebrated  physical 


archaeologist,  a  very  fine  guy.  His  father  was  also 
a  celebrated  archaeologist  in  Israel,  one  of  the 
pioneer  archaeologists  on  a  scientific  level.  And 
his  father  was  very  highly  regarded.  I  had  met 
the  son.  The  son  died  not  long  after,  following  a 
brief  political  career.  But  his  writings,  by  the  way, 
which  you  might  be  interested  in  looking  up — 
Yigael  Yadin — they  make  good  reading. 

How  did  you  get  to  Israel? 

Just  went. 

It  was  something  you ’d  always  wanted  to  do  ? 

Well,  we  were  always  interested.  Lillian  and 
I  have  always  been  devoted  to  Israel,  everything 
it  stands  for,  primarily  because  we  think  that 
that’s  perhaps  one  of  the  best  ways  for  the  Jews 
to  preserve  themselves  as  Jews. 

Well,  Israel  wasn’t  Israel  at  the  time,  though, 
when  you  were  there. 

Yes,  it  was.  I  think  it  was.  Maybe  it  was, 
maybe  it  wasn’t.  It  was  during  the  days  of  the 
birth  pangs  of  Israel,  with  all  the  maneuvering 
of  the  United  Nations  and  all  the  shenanigans  of 
the  Arabs  and  the  anti-Semites.  But  it  was  al¬ 
ways  of  great  importance  as  a  symbol  and  shrine 
of  devotion  to  us,  and  to  Lillian  perhaps  even 
more  so  than  to  me.  My  father  was  a  Zionist  all 
of  his  life. 

I  went  to  Sapir  when  I  had  to  choose  a 
project  for  fieldwork,  a  tribe.  People  went  out  to 
tribes  in  those  days.  Nowadays,  you  do  every¬ 
thing.  Some  of  the  anthropologists,  as  I  read  the 
American  Anthropologist,  seem  to  be  interested 
in  everything  but  ethnology,  and  all  the  stuff  that 
you  have  to  go  through  in  order  to  get  to  some 
intelligible  prose.  So  I  went  to  Sapir,  and  I  said, 
"Is  there  any  chance  of  my  doing  fieldwork  in 
Israel?"  We  would  get  stipends  for  fieldwork. 

He  said,  "I  don’t  know  of  any  anthropolo¬ 
gists  who  are  in  Israel,"  meaning  people  of  stat¬ 
ure.  Well,  there  were  no  anthropologists  in  those 
days.  This  was  before  the  days  of  Israeli  anthro¬ 
pology.  "Well,  I’ll  make  some  enquiries." 

Pie  did,  and  there  was  nothing  in  progress, 
or  available.  Sapir  said  he  didn’t  know  of  any 
anthropologists  in  Israel.  He  said,  "Well,  I  am 
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interested  in  a  tribe  in  Nevada  and  California." 
And  then  he  told  me  about  why  he  was  inter¬ 
ested.  He  was  interested  because  of  the  language. 

He  said,  "You  can  speak  to  Dyke,"  who  was 
at  Yale,  "And  he  can  give  you  some  good  infor¬ 
mation  on  informants  and  interpreters.  And  you 
could  apply  for  a  grant." 

So  I  said,  "Fine.  Thank  you  very  much."  I 
left,  I  looked  up  Dyke,  he  told  me  about  the 
Washoe,  and  I  was  quite  intrigued  by  what  he 
said.  He  talked  about  George  Snooks  and  that 
he  was  the  one  I  should  look  up,  and  he  had 
some  other  names.  And  then  I  applied  for  a  grant. 

What  do  you  remember  that  Walter  Dyke  told 
you  about,  maybe  what  stays  in  your  mind 
about  what  he  said  about  the  Washoe  that  you 
found  intriguing? 

He  didn’t  say  very  much  about  the  Washoe. 
I  found  Dyke  to  be  not  exactly  communicative. 
He  was  not  the  sort  of  fellow  you  could  sit  down 
and  just  sort  of  bat  the  breeze  around.  Whether 
he  wasn’t  particularly  interested  concerning  con¬ 
versation  about  the  Washoe,  or  whether  he 
wasn’t  particularly  interested  in  my  project, 
whatever  it  was,  I  didn’t  get  very  much  informa¬ 
tion  as  a  result  of  talking  with  him.  Yes,  he  gave 
me  some  names.  He  gave  me  the  name  of  the 
oldest  Washoe,  whose  name  you’ll  find  in  the 
book. 

Bill  Cornbread? 

Bill  Cornbread,  yes.  He  gave  me  the  name 
of  some  of  the  oldest  Washoe.  Didn’t  tell  me  very 
much  about  them  and  didn’t  seem  to  be  ready 
to  spend  time  with  me.  Not  that  he  had  any  ob¬ 
ligation  to  do  that.  If  he  didn’t  want  to  do  it,  OK. 

Well,  one  of  the  ironies,  I  think,  of  the  field  is 
that  I  have  found  lingidsts  sometimes  the  most 
reticent  to  just  engage  in  conversation. 

Uncommunicative?  Ah,  that’s  interesting. 
Well,  you  would  know  more  about  that  than  I. 
But  from  what  you  tell  me  about  Jacobsen,  he 
seems  to  be  an  approachable  guy. 

Very  approachable.  But  it  takes  a  little  while, 
because  he’s  a  very  formal  academic  person. 
But  he’s  very  helpful. 


Well,  let  me  go  on.  I  applied  for  a  grant.  You 
know  what  the  grant  amounted  to.  In  those  days, 
there  was  no  money  around.  It  was  the  depths 
of  the  Depression.  One  hundred  dollars.  That 
would  pay  for  your  meals  between  Reno  and  Chi¬ 
cago. 

No,  there  was  no  money  around,  and  I 
couldn’t  have  cared  less.  Look,  I’m  sure  I  was 
making  more  money  than  most  of  the  other 
people  in  the  Department  of  Anthropology,  who 
may  have  been  working,  but  only  peripherally.  I 
was  earning  a  fairly  good  salary,  although  I  must 
tell  you  this,  it  was  never  adequate.  I  realize  now 
I  was  never  adequately  compensated.  My  con¬ 
gregation  in  New  Haven,  for  example,  never  ap¬ 
proached  me  with  the  suggestion  that  my  salary 
should  be  increased  during  the  fifteen  years  that 
I  was  there.  And  I  took  it  for  ....  I  was  OIv.  I 
was  unmarried,  didn’t  have  very  many  expenses. 
What  expenses  I  had,  I  could  meet  easily  with 
the  money  that  I  was  making,  which  I  think  was 
$5,400  a  year. 

So  you  still  had  your  pidpit  the  whole  time  you 
were  a  student  at  Yale. 

Yes.  I  was  treading  the  primrose  path  of  com¬ 
fortable  emolument  in  the  professional  world. 
When  I  would  compare  what  was  happening  to 
me  in  a  material  way  with  that  of  some  of  the 
graduates  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  I  had 
no  reason  to  complain.  Because  in  those  days, 
people  were  working  for  practically  nothing,  and 
I  was  getting  $5,400  a  year.  My  father  couldn’t 
get  over  the  big  salary  I  was  making.  He  never 
made  that  much.  So  I  had  no  reason  to  com¬ 
plain.  I  do  have  reason  later  on,  when  I  came  to 
this  congregation  in  Glencoe,  which  was  an  enor¬ 
mous  congregation.  There  were  lots  of  people 
with  lots  of  worldly  goods,  but  they  did  the  same 
thing.  And  I  think  it  was  part  of  a  pattern — this 
is  either  a  sociological  or  anthropological  part — 
of  the  treatment  which  the  layman  accords  the 
professional  clergyman  both  in  churches  and  in 
synagogues.  And  I  suppose  I  have  no  reason  to 
complain  about  that,  either. 

So  you  got  your  grant.  Who  did  you  get  the 
money  from?  Do  you  remember? 

Oh,  some  university  fund.  There  was  no  pri¬ 
vate  endowment  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
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Did  you  have  your  car? 

I  bought  a  car  when  I  got  off  the  train  in 
Reno.  I  went  to  the  first  used  car  lot  I  could 
find,  and  I  bought  this  Ford  convertible  for  $50, 
and  I  had  $50  left.  That’s  all  I  had,  and  I  went  to 
this  place  in  Gardnerville,  this  little  town,  popu¬ 
lation  200,  the  end  of  the  world.  I  went  to  a  house 
which  had  a  sign  in  the  window:  "Room  for  Rent." 
Ma  Fry.  What  was  her  name?  A  nice  lady.  She 
was  so  nice  to  me.  Didn’t  pay  too  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  me. 

And  her  husband  was  a  butcher,  and  every 
Saturday,  he  would  go  out  hunting  rabbits.  I 
didn’t  see  any  other  game  there  but  rabbits.  He 
would  bring  the  rabbit  home  and  start  to  cook 
it,  and  all  night  long,  the  stench  of  rabbit  meat 
would  be  in  my  nostrils.  I  don’t  know  if  you  like 
rabbit. 

No.  [laughter] 

But  anyway,  she  was  so  nice,  and  I  remem¬ 
ber  she  came  into  my  room  one  day.  I  really 
didn’t  spend  much  time  during  the  day  there, 
but  at  night  I  usually  slept  there.  Came  in  my 
room  one  day,  and  she  said,  "You  know,  Mr. 
Siskin,  you  should  know  that  during  the  day, 
you  should  always  keep  the  shades  closed,  be¬ 
cause  the  sun  is  very  hot,  and  it  heats  up  your 
room,  and  it  will  make  you,  I  think,  very  un¬ 
comfortable." 

She  was  right.  From  that  time  on,  I  kept  the 
shades  closed  all  the  time,  and  the  room  was 
tolerable. 

Now  we’re  going  to  pick  up  today  going  back 
to  Yale  just  before  you  go  into  the  field.  I  did 
want  to  find  out  if  there  were  other  teachers  or 
mentors  or  anthropologists,  people  that  you 
think  really  might  have  had  an  influence  in  your 
approach  to  the  field  besides  Sapir. 

Oh,  I  can  think  of  some  of  the  people  at  Yale 
who  played  some  part  in  my  preparation.  There 
was  George  R  Murdock,  who  became  head  of 
the  department  after  Sapir  died.  lie  was  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Yale  who  had  come  through  the  Sumner/ 
Keller  Science  of  Society  regime.  It  was  known 
as  Science  of  Society.  The  students  called  it 
"SOS." 


Murdock  ...  I  won’t  tell  you  what  Sapir 
called  him,  because  it’s  a  little  on  the  denigrat¬ 
ing  side.  He  called  him  a  bookworm.  Murdock 
wanted  to  be  an  anthropologist  in  the  traditional 
sense.  He  would  have  liked  to  have  been  a  Franz 
Boas,  an  encyclopedic  scholar.  He  had  a  veri¬ 
table  mine  of  information  at  his  command.  He 
was  a  tremendous  worker.  He  read  everything. 
He  wrote  quite  a  lot — not  so  much  as  Boas,  of 
course,  but  a  good  deal.  He  offered  an  introduc¬ 
tory  course  in  anthropology  in  the  graduate 
school,  and  I  took  it  in  my  first  year.  I  found  it 
very  useful.  It  introduced  us  to  many  aspects  of 
anthropology.  He  defined  many  of  the  concepts, 
theories,  schools  of  anthropology.  Other  authori¬ 
ties  like  Leslie  Spier,  who  was  a  specialist  on  the 
Indians  of  the  Southwest,  and  scholars  like  Lowie 
and  Linton,  would  come  to  Yale  to  give  courses 
in  their  fields  of  research. 

I  came  out  of  a  school  of  anthropology  in 
which  we  had  little  preliminary  technical  train¬ 
ing.  What  do  you  do  if  you  want  to  point  out 
something  unique  or  aberrant  about  the  kinship 
system  of  a  people  or  about  the  linguistic  affilia¬ 
tion  of  a  tribal  language  you  were  studying? 
There  was  nowhere  to  go,  no  one  to  consult, 
save  at  the  cost  of  likely  embarrassment.  We  did 
it  ourselves. 

Before  I  went  out,  Sapir  told  me  that  one  of 
the  first  things  I  should  do  was  to  go  over  to 
Berkeley,  because  there  were  people  at  Berke¬ 
ley — he  knew  them  all  very  well — that  were  con¬ 
temporaries  of  his,  and  colleagues,  very  intimate 
colleagues.  Kroeber  was  very  closely  identified, 
very  closely  aligned  to  Sapir,  and  Kroeber  is  on 
record  as  saying  that  Sapir  was  the  greatest  of 
all  contemporary  anthropologists.  He  had  the 
highest  regard  for  Sapir’s  eminence.  I  dropped 
in  to  see  Lowie,  and  he  was  very  nice  to  me.  He 
said,  "Let’s  take  a  walk."  So  we  got  out  of  the 
building.  There  was  the  anthropology  building, 
which  was  a  tattered  building  sorely  in  need  of 
repair  or  replacement.  Anthropology  was  not  re¬ 
ceiving  the  kind  of  recognition  it  deserved,  hav¬ 
ing  these  really  outstanding  anthropologists  on 
the  faculty.  There  were  Lowie  and  Kroeber  and 
Gifford  and  Waterman,  distinguished  scholars, 
but  nobody  paid  much  attention. 

I’ve  heard  it  was  a  Quonset  hut? 
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Not  quite.  Little  more  than  a  Quonset  hut. 
What  kind  of  roofing  did  they  have  in  those  days? 
Sort  of  tin  roofing. 

Oh,  that  was  corrugated  steel — or  tin? 

Corrugated  steel.  That  was  the  building,  and 
every  time  the  wind  would  blow,  it  was  like  a 
tempest.  Lowie  said,  "Come  on.  Let’s  go  out;  we’ll 
take  a  walk." 

So  we  went  to  the  football  stadium.  In  those 
days,  it  was  quite  an  impressive  structure.  We 
circled  the  walk  inside  the  stadium.  We  must 
have  gone  around  that  damn  stadium  twenty- 
five  times.  We  didn’t  stop.  Left  to  him,  I  think 
we  might  still  be  walking  if  I  hadn’t  told  him, 
"Look,  let’s  get  a  drink  or  something."  He  talked 
about  the  Washoe.  He  had  been  with  them.  He 
had  been  with  them  for  the  better  part  of  one 
day,  two  days,  something  like  that. 

He  wrote  that  monograph  on  a  field  trip  of  one 
day? 

Yes,  that’s  right.  It  was  astonishing.  That’s 
what  these  men  were  capable  of  doing,  because 
they  knew  what  to  feel  for,  what  to  look  out  for, 
what  to  note.  And  he  spoke  about  the  Washoe, 
spoke  about  individuals,  recommended  people 
that  I  should  see,  some  of  whom  had  already 
died.  These  were  older  people,  you  understand, 
that  he  dealt  with.  But  it  was  a  most  enjoyable 
excursion  I  had  that  day  with  Lowie.  Later  on, 
he  came  to  Yale  and  taught  for  a  year,  and  I  took 
his  courses.  Not  a  great  teacher,  by  any  means, 
but  a  great  person.  And  when  he  talked  about 
his  own  experiences  in  the  field  with  the  Crow 
Indians,  for  example — he  wrote  this  wonderful 
monograph  on  the  Crow — you  knew  that  you 
were  talking  with  somebody  who  was  knee  deep 
in  the  source  material. 

Then  I  went  to  see  Gifford.  Gifford  was  a 
nice  man.  Although  he  was  not  a  full-fledged 
member  of  the  faculty,  not  of  the  same  category 
as  Rroeber  or  Lowie,  he  was  a  lovely  guy.  And 
the  first  thing  he  said  to  me,  "Let  me  give  you 
some  of  the  things  that  we  have  published."  Ber¬ 
keley  had  a  very  good  press,  an  excellent  an¬ 
thropological  press.  You  may  have  seen  some  of 
the  papers  of  the  press.  So  he  went  back  into  a 
room,  which  was  some  sort  of  an  archive,  and 
he  pulled  out,  I  swear,  about  twenty  papers — 


nice,  big,  fat  papers  which  Berkeley  had  pub¬ 
lished  and  which  contained  a  lot  of  material  on 
the  Great  Basin.  When  I  went  over  to  Nevada  to 
settle  in,  I,  of  course,  took  these  journals  with 
me,  and  I  proceeded  to  read  them.  I  read  them 
all  during  that  summer.  I  would  come  back  from 
my  work  with  the  Washoe,  settle  in  my  little 
room,  and  read,  read,  read. 

Now,  Lowie  had  not  published  his  notes.  He  only 
talked  to  you  about  them. 

I  think  his  notes  had  been  published,  though. 
When  did  they  appear,  do  you  know? 

In  1939.  I  have  had  the  chance  to  look  at  some 
of  the  field  notes  that  you  gave  to  the  Special 
Collections  Department  [at  the  University  of 
Nevada,  Reno],  and  I’m  struck  with  the  beauty 
and  organization  of  those  notes.  Were  you 
shown  how  to  make  notes  on  papers  and  write 
the  initials  of  the  informants,  or  did  you  just 
come  up  with  this  system? 

Well,  I’m  surprised  you  mention  this  as  wor¬ 
thy  of  note,  because  to  me,  I  can’t  remember 
that  they  were.  First  of  all,  I  can’t  remember 
spending  very  much  time  with  the  notes.  I  came 
back  from  experiences  in  the  field  or  some  con¬ 
versations,  some  interviews  with  Washoe,  and  I 
would  just  note  it  down.  I  don’t  remember  work¬ 
ing  on  them  or  organizing  them.  Maybe  some  I 
did,  because  sometimes  I  would  take  notes  on 
the  fly,  and  they  needed  to  be  revised  in  order 
to  be  made  intelligible. 

Do  you  remember  some  of  the  sketches  you  did? 

No. 

There  are  some  wonderful  sketches  you  have 
made.  All  your  field  notes  were  on  what  looked 
like  the  same  sized  paper  so  that  you  could  file 
them  really  easily.  And  in  the  upper  left-hand 
corner,  you  have  the  initials  of  the  informants, 
and  in  the  upper  right-hand  comer,  the  date. 
It’s  a  wonderful  record  for  people  to  try  to  rec¬ 
reate  your  experience. 

Your  notes  are  not  in  ink,  but  in  pencil.  You 
frequently  have  made  some  wonderfid  sketches 
of  things  like  the  Pine  Nut  Granary  and  one  of 
stick  figures.  I  wished  I’d  had  time  to  repro- 
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duce  them  just  to  show  you — one  of  a  woman 
with  a  burden  basket,  and  you  have  "Cezanne" 
written  on  the  side,  just  as  though  poking  Jim 
at  yourself .  But  actually,  some  of  those  sketches 
are  quite  valuable,  because  you  have  illustrated 
things  that  have  been  described  in  photographs. 

Well,  this  all  rather  surprises  me,  because  I 
have  no  recollection  of  doing  that  sort  of  thing. 
I  remember  doing  notes,  but  not  spending  time 
on  them.  I  sometimes  felt  that  I  should  be  a  little 
more  diligent  in  expatiating  on  what  I  had  expe¬ 
rienced  during  the  day  and  guilty  for  not  spend¬ 
ing  enough  time  in  making  notations.  But  to  hear 
you  say  that  it’s  of  interest  to  you  .... 

So  Sapir  or  Lowie  didn’t  say,  "Here’s  how  you 
take  field  notes."? 

No,  I  never  saw  a  field  note  of  Sapir’s  that 
was  taken  down  or  of  Leslie  Spier’s. 

Well,  to  match  his  legendary  status,  he  may  not 
have  needed  to  take  field  notes.  It  might  have 
all  gone  in  his  head,  [laughter] 

Could  have  been.  Yes,  that’s  about  true.  No, 
I  didn’t  see  the  notes.  I  didn’t  see  anybody’s  notes 
on  the  Washoe  or  on  anybody  else.  Perhaps  I 
saw  some  of  Leslie  Spier’s.  Spier  was  a  superior 
ethnologist  in  his  record  and  his  writing,  too.  I 
don’t  know  if  you’ve  read  any  of  Spier’s  books, 
but  he  has  a  book  on  the  Klamath  Indians  and 
other  ones  on  the  Ilavasupai,  Yavapai,  and 
Hualapai  Indians.  Lie  spent  time  in  the  bottom 
of  the  Grand  Canyon,  where  the  Havusupai,  the 
Yavapai,  and  the  Hualapai  lived.  And  his  writing 
was  very,  very  good. 

Here  was  a  strange  guy  who  had  a  bad  time 
at  Yale,  probably,  among  other  reasons,  because 
he  was  a  Jew,  although  he  didn’t  make  anything 
of  his  Jewishness.  He  never  identified  himself  to 
me  as  a  Jew,  and  he  never  did  anything  which 
would  indicate  that  he  was  interested  in  any  facet 
of  Jewish  life,  especially  religious  life. 

But  you  did  say  that  you  felt  he  was  comfort¬ 
able.  You  always  had  access  to  him. 

Yes.  Oh,  he  was  very  decent  in  a  sort  of  cur¬ 
mudgeonly  kind  of  way.  He  woidd  have  his  of¬ 
fice  open  and  beckon  you  in,  saying  gruffly,  "Sit 


down!"  And  two  hours  later,  he  would  still  be 
talking  about  things  which  were  really  of  great 
interest.  I  liked  him.  He  was  not  well-liked  by 
the  students,  especially  by  the — what’s  the  term 
for  them? — WASPs  [White  Anglo-Saxon  Protes¬ 
tant]?  Yale  had  a  lot  of  WASPs,  and  he  was  not 
liked  by  the  WASPs,  because  he  looked  Jewish. 
If  you  look  Jewish,  what  does  that  mean?  It 
meant  that  he  conformed  with  the  stereotype 
which  many  people,  many  Gentiles,  identify  with 
Jews.  He  was  a  very  nice  guy. 

I  was  once  traveling  through  northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  with  David  Mandelbaum,  and  we  knew 
that  Leslie  Spier — who  was  no  longer  at  Yale,  by 
the  way — had  a  house  or  home,  or  his  wife  did. 
Llis  wife  was  an  anthropologist.  What  was  her 
name?  Ann  Gayton.  She  was  really  a  good  per¬ 
son,  a  good  anthropologist,  and,  it  would  seem, 
a  very  unlikely  helpmate  for — if  you’ll  forgive 
my  gossip — for  Leslie  Spier.  But  a  fine  woman 
and  a  fine  anthropologist.  No,  she  was  South¬ 
west.  This  was  California.  Anyway,  we  felt  we 
had  to  stop  in  and  see  them.  It  was  her  house. 
Pier  family  were  old  "Forty-niners."  They  had 
been  in  California  since  the  very  beginning,  and 
they  lived  in  this  very,  very  nice  house  up  in  the 
hills  over  Santa  Cruz.  I  said  to  Mandelbaum, 
"Let’s  go  by  and  see  Leslie  Spier."  And  we  had  a 
great  time  with  him  and  his  wife.  They  were  so 
nice  to  us.  And  I  remember  the  time  we  went 
through  Yokuts  country  and  Miwok  country. 

Were  you  working  with  Mandelbaum  in  the 
field? 

We  were  just  traveling  through.  We  were  anx¬ 
ious  to  meet  some  of  the  basket-making  Califor¬ 
nia  Indians.  California  Indians,  the  Yokuts,  es¬ 
pecially,  made  wonderful  baskets.  And  I  got  some 
baskets,  which  I  still  have.  Wonderful  baskets. 

So  we  had  a  very  interesting  day.  We  almost 
fell  over  a  cliff  several  times.  The  road  was  aw¬ 
ful.  It  was  very  primitive  and  never  paved,  and 
we  made  it  somehow. 

When  you  were  in  the  field  taking  notes,  did 
you  frequently  feel  comfortable  taking  notes  in 
front  of  your  informants? 

No,  that  didn’t  trouble  me.  I  think  if  I  had 
felt  that  they  were  uncomfortable  about  my  tak¬ 
ing  notes,  I  wouldn’t  have  taken  notes.  I  think  I 
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was  fairly  sensitive  to  their  ways,  and  I  wouldn’t 
have  done  anything  to  upset  them. 

But  many  of  the  people  you  were  working  with 
were  OK  with  you  taking  notes,  and  they  un¬ 
derstood  what  you  were  doing? 

Yes.  And,  have  you  seen  some  of  the  notes 
that  George  Snooks  took?  Not  notes,  exactly, 
but  notations  and  also  sketches. 

Yes,  I’ve  seen  some.  I  know  some  of  those 
sketches  are  his  and  the  map. 

So  he  was  really  ready  to  participate  in  that 
sort  of  thing.  lie  didn’t  object  to  record-taking 
by  anyone,  I  imagine. 

Is  he  the  one  who  introduced  you  to  Charlie 
Rube? 

Oh,  they’re  related,  you  see.  Charlie  Rube 
is  his  uncle,  or  what  we  would  call  an  uncle. 
Charlie  lived  up  at  Tahoe,  lived  in  a  rather  nice 
camp  which  he  had  built  with  George  and  with 
Susie — Susie  was  Charlie  Rube’s  wife — and  a  few 
other  Washoe.  So  we  were  sort  of  family.  We  used 
to  get  together.  We  never  ate  together.  I  could 
not  have  eaten  the  food  which  they  prepared, 
except  rough  food.  If  they  would  roast  some  pine 
nuts,  I  would  eat  that,  of  course.  But  other 
things — meat,  and  so  forth — I  wouldn’t  eat.  My 
kosher  background  ....  It  wasn’t  that  it 
wouldn’t  allow  me  to.  I  once  ate  grub  worms 
with  them,  and  they’re  not  kosher. 

[laughter]  It  woidd  have  been  very  tedious  to 
butcher  them  in  a  kosher  way. 

Yes.  But  we  got  along  very  well.  I  never  had 
any  trouble  with  them  on  an  individual  basis. 
Well,  they’re  very  nice  people.  They  were  will¬ 
ing  to  do  the  things  which  I  suggested.  And  I 
was  never  heavy  handed  with  them.  I  never  made 
demands  on  them.  I  was  rather  careful  about  that. 

Did  you  pay  your  informants? 

Scrupulously.  I  was  told — Dyke  must  have 
told  me — to  let  no  day  go  by  without  meeting 
the  financial  obligations  which  I  had  undertaken. 


I  always  made  it  clear  beforehand  just  what  the 
financial  arrangements  were,  and  I  adhered  to 
them. 

And  do  you  remember  what  the  arrangements 
were? 

I  think  about  fifty  cents  a  day. 

Could  you  distinguish  times  when  you  were  get¬ 
ting  together  socially  from  times  when  you  were 
really  collecting  material? 

No. 

You  just  paid  them. 

Paid  them  on  a  daily  basis,  and  as  for  meet¬ 
ing  with  them  socially,  I  played  that  by  ear — 
one,  if  it  would  not  offend  their  sensibilities,  their 
tribal  sensibilities  anyway,  and  two,  that  it  might 
be  useful  to  me  as  a  fieldworker,  then  I  would  do 
it.  But  if  it  couldn’t  be  justified  on  those  grounds, 
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I  wouldn’t  do  anything  which  might  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  interfering. 

At  the  beginning ,  did  yon  have  as  a  goal  a  fo¬ 
cus  on  their  religions  ? 

No. 

So  it  was  a  broad,  ethnographic,  descrip¬ 
tive  .  .  .  ? 

That’s  right.  The  first  notes  that  I  took — and 
I  don’t  know  if  that  will  be  obvious  in  the  notes 
that  you  have — were  about  the  general  culture 
of  the  tribe,  such  as  the  kinship,  the  material 
culture,  et  cetera.  There’s  a  picture  of  one  of  my 
informants  whose  name  was  Mike  Holbrook. 
Does  that  ring  a  bell  with  you? 

The  name  certainly  does. 

I  was  warned,  probably  by  Lowie,  to  watch 
out  for  rattlers.  There  were  lots  of  rattlers  around 
there,  they  said.  It  was  a  country  in  which  there 
were  deposits  of  water — pools,  ponds.  They  were 
very  important  to  the  Washoe  in  their  religious 
lore,  if  you  call  it  religious,  their  tribal  lore,  the 
spirit  world,  which  was,  of  course,  a  very,  very 
lively  part  of  their  culture. 

And  I  said  to  Mike,  "What  do  you  do  about 
rattlers,  about  snakes?" 

He  said,  "Well,  you  can  protect  yourself  with¬ 
out  too  much  trouble."  There  must  have  been 
an  interpreter,  because  Mike  didn’t  speak  En¬ 
glish,  so  I  guess  there  was  an  interpreter.  "You 
won’t  get  into  trouble  if  you  do  this."  And  then 
he  cut  off  a  sapling  from  a  tree,  a  pretty  sturdy 
branch  from  a  tree,  trimmed  it  down  and  walked 
over  to  a  little  stream  that  was  running  there 
and  showed  me  how  you  "plow"  your  way,  being 
careful — this  was  the  important  part — to  thrust 
your  tree  branch  into  the  ground  before  you 
stepped  there.  If  there’s  a  snake,  he  will  come 
out,  and  he  will  appear  from  the  stones.  You  see, 
they’re  among  stones.  That’s  why  they’re  diffi¬ 
cult  to  recognize,  difficult  to  spot.  They  look  very 
much  like  the  stones.  But  they’ll  come  out  of 
the  stones  and  will  go  for  the  wood.  If  you  step 
out  and  the  snake  has  you  in  his  sights,  is  ob¬ 
serving  you,  he’ll  strike  at  you.  And  that’s  when 
you  run  into  trouble. 


Did  you  ever  see  that  happen,  with  the  stick? 

George,  on  a  couple  of  occasions,  did  that. 
He  said,  "Be  careful.  This  terrain  has  rattlers,  so 
let’s  go  carefully."  And  he  would  go  in  front  of 
me  with  a  stick,  which  he  would  cut  down,  and 
then  plant  it  in  the  ground  as  he  went  along. 
And  it  came  out. 

So  the  snakes  actually  did  come  out  when  they 
did  that. 

Yes,  they  did.  They  came  out. 

And  then  just  went  away? 

Then  they  went  away.  I  don’t  like  snakes. 
When  I  came  there  initially,  I  had  something  of 
a  fear  of  snakes,  and  I  wondered  what  might  hap¬ 
pen.  Oh,  by  the  way,  I  also  went  with  an  anti¬ 
poison  kit  with  a  tourniquet  and  a  pump  that 
could  draw  out  the  poison  if  you  should  ever  be 
struck  by  the  rattler.  But  at  the  end  of  my  first 
field  trip,  I  would  venture  anywhere  and  feel 
quite  confident  that  nothing  would  happen. 
That’s  because  the  Washoe  had  shown  me  how 
to  deal  with  rattlers. 

I  wonder  if  you  could  describe  your  initial  re¬ 
action,  the  first  time  you  really  felt  like  you  were 
in  the  field,  like,  "Yes,  I’ve  met  these  people,  and 
this  is  going  to  happen. " 

Not  sure  that  I  can  recall.  I  began  with  mod¬ 
est  expectations,  which  was  how  I  would  relate 
to  the  work.  I  suppose  every  fieldworker  does. 
One  thing  I  did  not  do,  I  didn’t  bring  the  people 
that  I  was  going  to  work  with  gifts.  I  know  there’s 
a  temptation  to  do  that,  to  bring  them  food.  Food 
that  you  could  .  .  .  perhaps  leftovers.  You  see, 
you’re  not  too  conscious  of  the  social  implica¬ 
tions  of  such  gift-giving.  And  also,  you  have  to 
bear  in  mind  that  if  you  give  a  gift,  they  may  feel 
that  they  have  to  give  you  a  gift.  It’s  gift  exchange, 
and  you  don’t  want  to  become  involved  in  that, 
because  it  can  become  very  complicated. 

I  would  approach  them  very  simply  and  as 
a  person  interested  in  finding  out  about  their 
lives.  "Tell  me  about  so-and-so  and  so-and-so. 
Tell  me  what  happened."  And  that’s  how  it  pro¬ 
ceeded. 
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How  did  you  actually  first  make  contact  with 
George?  I  know  you  were  given  his  name,  but 
how  did  you  find  him? 

I’m  not  sure  that  I  can  recall  the  exact  de¬ 
tails  of  our  first  meetings.  I  didn’t  go  to  the  In¬ 
dian  agency.  I  stayed  away  from  the  Indian 
agency.  There  was  a  quite  important  Indian 
agency  in  Stewart,  Nevada,  and  they  were  not 
in  good  favor  with  the  Washoe.  It  was  the  old 
relationship  between  the  government  and  the 
natives. 

They  had  a  woman,  name  was  Bowler,  who 
was  in  charge  at  the  agency,  and  Miss  Bowler 
looked  upon  the  Indians  as  those  contemptible 
figures.  I  got  to  know  her,  not  too  well.  I  didn’t 
want  to  become  too  closely  identified  with  her. 
I  didn’t  like  her.  She  was  a  difficult  person — very 
masculine  and  very  tough  with  the  Indians  and 
not  liked  by  them.  They  didn’t  conceal  their  dis¬ 
like  for  her  to  me,  so  I  didn’t  go  to  the  Indian 
agency  for  any  information.  If  I  wanted  to  look 
up  an  Indian,  the  last  place  I  would  have  gone 
to  was  to  the  Indian  agency. 

And  as  I  got  to  know  people,  I  could  ask, 
"Where  can  I  find  Mike?  Where  can  I  find  Bill? 
Where  can  I  find  John?"  And  they  would  tell 
me.  After  a  while,  they  had  no  hesitancy  in  in¬ 
forming  me  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  various 
members  of  the  tribe,  if  they  knew.  Or  I  might 
have,  perhaps,  been  in  a  store,  a  little  store.  It 
was  a  very  small  community. 

They  probably  knew  all  about  you. 

It  wasn’t  even  a  community.  It  was  a  thin 
scattering  of  stores  in  different  parts  of  the  ter¬ 
rain.  There  was  never  anything  as  big  as  a  mar¬ 
ket  or  an  area  in  which  there  were  a  number  of 
stores  in  those  days.  So  I  may  have  gone  into  a 
store  and  said,  "By  the  way,  have  you  seen 
George  Snooks  lately?"  Or,  "Has  George  been 
around?"  And  they  would  either  tell  you,  or  they 
wouldn’t  tell  you.  And  when  they  didn’t  tell  you, 
you  never  took  no  for  an  answer.  You  knew  that 
there  was  a  possibility — not  a  certainty — a  pos¬ 
sibility  that  they  didn’t  want  you  to  know,  or 
they  felt  that  George  might  not  want  them  to 
tell  you  where  he  was.  They  were  very  sensitive 
about  that  sort  of  thing.  So  from  that  time  on,  I 
worked  out  a  schedule  with  George  that  we 


would  meet  every  morning  at  seven  o’clock  and 
that  we  would  go  through  until  lunch. 

And  where  would  you  meet  usually? 

I’d  go  over  to  his  encampment,  or  he  would 
tell  me  beforehand  where  he  would  be.  And  he 
was  always  very  punctilious  about  telling  me  the 
exact  details  of  his  whereabouts.  He  had,  you 
see,  an  understanding  of  discipline,  which  was 
not  true  of  all  Washoe.  Some  of  them  were  pretty 
informal,  but  George  was  not.  He  understood  if 
you  said  seven  o’clock,  it  would  be  seven  o’clock, 
and  it  always  was.  And  then  we  would  take  off, 
and  we  would  be  on  our  way.  I  used  to  say  to 
him,  "George,  think  of  a  spring  which  we  should 
visit  tomorrow  where  there  are  waterbabies."  You 
see,  they  believed  in  the  supernatural  range  of 
waterbabies. 

"Where  you  have  seen  a  waterbaby  or 
waterbabies?"  And  he  would  nod.  He  didn’t  talk 
very  much,  as  long  as  he  had  something  to  say, 
he  would  nod.  And  when  I  was  there  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning,  he  would  get  behind  the  wheel — 
he  did  most  of  the  driving — and  he  would  be  on 
his  way,  and  we’d  get  there.  He  took  me  to  some 
marvelous  places,  beautiful  places,  the  memory 
of  which  I  still  cherish.  And  then  when  the  time 
came  to  have  lunch,  I  had  brought  a  can  of  sar¬ 
dines,  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  couple  of  oranges  or  what¬ 
ever  it  was,  and  we  would  eat  together.  We  would 
share  everything  together.  And  whenever  he  was 
finished  with  his  utensils,  he  would  go  to  the 
stream.  We  always  ate  next  to  running  water. 
He  would  go  to  a  stream,  and  he  would  wash  the 
knives,  the  forks,  the  empty  can  of  sardines.  He 
was  very  neat,  very  precise  that  way.  And  that 
made  him,  really,  something  of  a  .  .  .  what’s  the 
word? 

Oh,  you’re  meticulous? 

Well,  I  have  a  thing  about  neatness,  and  be¬ 
ing  that  way,  I  appreciated  the  fact  that  he  also 
seemed  to  be  a  little  that  way. 

I  wanted  to  ask  you,  too,  if  George,  or  if  any  of 
the  other  Washoe  that  you  worked  with,  were 
ever  curious  about  your  own  religion,  or  did 
you  ever  talk  to  them  at  all? 


I  never  told  them  I  was  a  Jew. 
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Do  you  suppose  it  would  have  had  any  mean¬ 
ing  to  them  at  all? 

It  might,  because  they  had  associations  with 
the  churches.  There  were  missionaries  there. 
And  I  didn’t  know  what  they  told  them  about 
Jews  or  about  Jesus.  I  felt  that  it  wasn’t  worth 
taking  the  chance.  It  occurred  to  me  that  I  might 
venture  to  tell  them  about  my  Jewish  identity, 
but  I  felt  that  I  didn’t  have  enough  time  to  go 
into  all  the  ifs,  ands,  and  huts  of  who  I  was. 

I  just  wondered  if  in  the  course  of  your  discov¬ 
ery  about  their  spiritual  beliefs,  everything  from 
waterbabies  to — I  don’t  pronounce  this  cor¬ 


rectly — "wegalayu, "  the  spirit,  if  you  ever  related, 
or  they  ever  asked  you,  "Well,  what  do  you  be¬ 
lieve  in?" 

No,  no.  As  I  recall,  there  were  never  any 
questions  as  to  what  my  beliefs  were. 

Were  you  ever  questioned,  in  a  friendly  way, 
about  your  background  and  where  you  were 
from  and  why  you’re  doing  this,  and  if  you  were 
married? 

They  would  talk  about  the  other  fieldworkers 
they  had  known.  They  would  talk  about  Dyke. 
They  didn’t  recall  the  older  men.  They  didn’t 
quite  remember  Lowie  or  Kroeber,  saying,  "Well, 
a  long  time  ago  when  this  man  from  Berkeley 
was  here  .  .  .  ." 

That’s  particularly  true  of  George.  George 
had  liked  Dyke.  A  likable  fellow,  who,  better  than 
I,  could  share  their  more  primitive  life.  When 
the  day  was  over,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  I 
hightailed  it  hack  to  Gardnerville  and  got  to  work 
on  my  reading  or  my  note-writing  or  whatever 
it  was.  But  a  fellow  like  Dyke  would  spend  hours 
with  them  afterwards. 

There’s  something  else  which  bothered  me 
about  them.  Not  about  George — he  was  very  neat 
and  very  clean.  But  there  were  others  among 
them  who  lived  in  conditions  which  I  found 
rather  difficult  to  take.  Not  too  fastidious  about 
cleanliness  or  hygiene.  I  used  to  go  in  their 
houses.  I  once  did  a  series  of  interviews  with  a 
group  of  Washoe  who  lived  near  Woodfords,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  That  was  in  the  southern  part  of  the  tribe. 
And  the  chief  informant  must  have  had  TB,  and 
he  was  spitting  all  the  time,  and  it  made  me  un¬ 
comfortable.  I  stuck  it  out  for,  it  must  have  been, 
a  month.  Every  day,  I  was  in  that  hovel,  which 
was  anything  but  sanitary.  That  bothered  me.  I 
don’t  think  it  would  have  bothered  Dyke.  You 
take  it  as  you  find  it.  But  it  did  bother  me. 

Well,  it’s  interesting,  one  of  the  things  about  this 
project  is  how  important  it  is  for  your  anthro¬ 
pological  predecessors  to  have  made  a  good 
imp  ression,  because  it  kind  of  poisons  the  well 
for  those  who  come  later.  So,  that,  in  itself,  has 
been,  to  me,  a  very  interesting  phenomena  about 
the  series  of  people  that  have  studied  with  the 
Washoe. 
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Yes.  Yes,  I  felt  that  George  had  been  a  very 
successful  fieldworker.  Successful  in  the  sense 
that  the  people  liked  him  and  were  willing  to 
work  with  him  and  to  do  things  with  him  with¬ 
out  Walter  making  demands.  They  liked  the  idea 
of  being  around  him,  and  of  him  being  around 
them.  I  don’t  know  whether  I  ever  attained  that 
level  of  companionship  with  George.  Although 
he  wrote  me  some  personal  letters  when  he  got 
involved  with  the  Hopi  woman  and  he  had  to 
leave  the  tribe.  That  hurt  him.  Oh,  he  always 
wanted  to  come  back  to  the  Washoe,  so  he  wrote 
me.  I  guess  he  did  feel  some  affinity  with  me. 

So  he  was  writing  yon  as  a  person,  not  for  help 
directly.  There  wasn’t  anything  you  coidd  do. 

No.  He  once  sent  me  some  beadwork  that 
the  women  around  him  had  done.  He  wondered 
if  I  would  be  interested  in  doing  something  with 
the  necklace  or  the  bracelet.  I  tried,  and  I  think 
I  must  have  sent  him  some  money.  I  don’t  know 
whether  I  was  successful  in  interesting  people 
in  it,  although  there  were  a  couple  of  people  in 
my  community  who  seemed  interested. 

I  wondered  if  you’d  talk  about  that  one  very 
uncomfortable  experience  you  had  on  the 
Fourth  o  f  July. 

Yes.  It  was  such  a  complete  contrast  with 
the  people  as  I  had  known  them.  I  was  pro¬ 
foundly  shocked  by  it.  I  really  felt  that  I  was  in 
some  danger,  because  they  were  drunk.  And  I 
suppose  that  it  could  be  said  that  they  were  not 
accountable  for  what  they  might  have  done.  That 
bothered  me.  It’s  an  experience  which  has  re¬ 
mained  with  me.  I  still  recall  it,  occasionally. 

I  drove  off  in  my  little  car,  I  got  out  of  the 
car,  and  I  saw  George.  I  walked  over  to  him;  he 
got  up  from  where  he  was  sitting,  which  nor¬ 
mally,  he  would  have  remained  prone  on  the 
ground.  Not  prone,  but  supporting  himself  on 
his  elbow  in  an  informal  position.  And  he  got  up 
and  came  towards  me,  and  he  looked  combat¬ 
ive.  I  don’t  know  if  women  are  aware,  able  to 
interpret  the  likely  mood  of  a  man  by  his  pos¬ 
ture.  Well,  he  got  up,  and  he  came  toward  me, 
and  I  wondered.  I  wondered.  I  said,  "What’s  hap¬ 
pening?" 

This  was  not  our  customary  meeting,  our 
customary  approach  to  each  other.  Then  he  be¬ 


gan  to  talk  to  me,  and  he  talked  in  a  belligerent, 
militant  way.  "Why  don’t  you  pay  me  more?  How 
long  do  you  think  I’m  going  to  work  for  you  this 
way?"  And  he  went  on  and  on.  Well,  I  didn’t  lis¬ 
ten  too  carefully  to  how  he  was  verbalizing  this, 
but  I  said  to  myself,  "You’d  better  look  for  some 
opportunity  to  get  out  of  here,  because  you  can’t 
be  sure  what  will  happen."  A  person,  mistaken 
or  not,  but  you  can’t  take  the  chance,  may  not 
be  able  to  understand  completely  what  is  going 
on  if  it’s  such  a  change  from  what  had  been  cus¬ 
tomary. 

Did  you  realize  at  this  time  that  he  was  drunk 
and  that  that’s  what  had  happened? 

Yes.  I  could  smell  the  liquor  on  him.  And, 
you  understand,  this  was  not  taking  place  in  a 
quiet  setting.  The  people  all  around  were  mak¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  noise,  yelling  at  each  other,  yelling  at 
me.  "Get  out  of  here!"  Not  polite,  no.  And  I  even¬ 
tually  got  out.  When  I  did  get  out,  when  I  finally 
got  into  my  car,  I  didn’t  know  if  they  would  come 
after  me  and  pull  me  back.  I  got  into  my  car, 
and  I  started  it  up  with  as  much  grace  as  I  could. 
I  didn’t  want  to  give  them  the  impression  I  was 
running  away.  But  I  was  quite  anxious  to  leave. 
And  I  did.  The  car  started,  and  I  was  on  my  way. 
I  hesitated  about  going  back  the  following  day.  I 
think  I  may  have  waited  for  the  weekend.  And 
when  I  went  back,  I  was  very  uncertain  as  to 
what  they  might  do.  I  had  the  feeling  that  if  they 
felt  as  strongly  as  they  evidenced,  that  it  might 
not  go  well  with  me. 

I  don’t  mean  to  suggest  that  I  feared  they 
would  sever  the  relationships  between  us,  cut 
me  out  of  their  lives.  It  didn’t  happen  that  way. 
It  was  as  though  nothing  untoward  had  ever  oc¬ 
curred.  After  the  tension  and  apprehension, 
George  was  just  as  nice  as  he  had  always  been. 

When  he  had  talked  to  me  in  his  drunken 
state,  his  eyes  were  bulging  with  fire,  and  he  was 
almost  frothing  at  the  mouth.  He  was  not  in  con¬ 
trol.  But  there  was  none  of  that  when  I  came 
around  afterwards.  It  was  a  good  thing  that  I  al¬ 
lowed  this  hiatus  of  a  few  days  to  intervene  be¬ 
tween  our  encounter  and  the  time  I  returned, 
because  it  had  given  him  a  good  opportunity  to 
calm  down  (or  sober  up).  He  never  mentioned 
it. 

You  never  returned  to  it. 
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Never  talked  of  it.  Never  reverted  to  it.  I 
never  asked  him,  "George,  why  did  you  do  what 
you  did  at  the  July  4th  outing?"  Better  not  to 
mention  it;  forget  it.  I  think  it  was  a  sound  deci¬ 
sion. 

And  yon  never  saw  anything  like  that  again. 

Never.  No,  George  always  impressed  me  as 
being  a  decent  person  who  had  made  a  very  sen¬ 
sible  adjustment,  had  acculturated  himself  very 
sensibly  to  whites,  to  fieldworkers.  He  was  very 
intelligent,  you  see.  He  knew,  intuitively,  he 
knew. 

He  intuitively  coidd  tell  what  you  really  wanted, 
even  if  you  couldn ’t  articulate  it. 

I  can’t  tell  you  how  helpful  he  was.  But  I 
told  him  I  wanted  to  find  out  more  about  sha¬ 
manism.  I  wanted  to  visit  shamans.  He  made  all 
the  necessary  arrangements.  There  was — what 
was  his  name? — Sam? 

Dick  P 

No,  not  Sam  Dick.  This  was  a  shaman  of  the 
northern  Washoe.  I  participated  ....  No,  I  didn’t 
participate,  but  I  observed  this  shaman. 

Was  it  Bill  Wilson? 

Wilson,  right.  Up  in  Loyalton.  Bill  lived  up 
in  Loyalton,  and  I  had  the  opportunity,  thanks 
to  George,  of  witnessing  a  couple  of  shamanistic 
seances,  which  were  very,  very  beneficial,  very 
profitable — that  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
learning  about  shamanism  and  the  background 
beliefs.  Loyalton  was  a  considerable  distance 
from  Woodfords,  which  was  in  southern  Washoe 
country,  where  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time,  and 
a  considerable  distance  from  Gardnerville.  It  was 
way  up  in  Tahoe  country  where  you  have  the 
high  mountains  and  where  you  now  have  the 
skiing. 

Bill  Wilson  was  known  as  a  difficult  target. 
He  didn’t  want  people  to  watch  him,  especially 
white  people.  That  was  all  arranged.  George  ar¬ 
ranged  it  all. 

Was  he  doing  a  healing  for  somebody? 


Very  much  so.  Yes,  all  night.  I  was  there  two 
or  three  times,  and  these  sessions  were  all-night 
sessions,  rather  strenuous  on  the  people  who 
were  involved  directly,  those  who  were  being 
healed  and  also  people  who  were  observing, 
members  of  the  family  and  so  forth. 

One  question  I  wanted  to  ask — and  this  is  now 
back  at  Yale — you’re  in  the  field  while  you  still 
have  your  pulpit  in  New  Haven  an  d  while  you  ’re 
a  graduate  student  at  Yale.  Now,  what  was  go¬ 
ing  on  in  your  pulpit  or  with  your  congrega¬ 
tion  while  you  were  working  among  the  Washoe 
that  summer?  Did  you  have  a  replacement,  or 
how  did  they  work  that? 

Our  kind  of  Judaism  was  much  more  relaxed 
then  than  it  is  now.  Now,  the  rabbis  are  very 
busy.  And  if  they  have  no  good  reason  for  being 
busy,  they  develop  reasons  for  being  busy.  Much 
of  it,  I  think,  is  made  work,  if  you  want  to  justify 
it.  Well,  there  is  a  natural  urge  that  people  have 
of  justifying  themselves,  justifying  their  posi¬ 
tions,  their  status,  their  relationship  with  their 
congregation.  There  was  none  of  that  in  my  day. 
I  would  take  off.  I  would  tell  the  officials  of  the 
congregation — they  knew  that  I  was  studying  an¬ 
thropology,  and  they  became  aware  of  the  fact 
that  fieldwork  was  an  important  aspect  of  my 
studies,  of  the  anthropologist’s  work.  I  would  tell 
them  that  I  would  be  on  my  way  on  a  certain 
date.  It  was  just  after  this  Jewish  festival — the 
Festival  of  Weeks,  which  takes  place  seven  weeks 
after  Passover,  and  which,  in  contemporary  Ju¬ 
daism,  is  the  beginning  of  the  summer  hiatus  in 
religious  activity.  You  still  have  services,  and  you 
still  have  other  rituals  which  have  to  be  negoti¬ 
ated,  but  by  and  large,  the  laymen  can  manage. 
In  those  days,  they  were  able  to  manage  with¬ 
out  their  rabbi.  I  would  be  gone  for  three  months, 
sometimes  four  months,  until  the  high  holidays, 
the  festivals  of  Rosh  Hashanah  and  Yom  Kippur, 
which  would  take  place  in  September  or  Octo¬ 
ber.  So  I  was  gone,  I  would  say,  from  June  until 
October.  That  gave  me  a  good  chunk  of  the  year 
to  do  anthropology.  Otherwise,  I  would  have 
been  very  much  handicapped  in  pursuing  gradu¬ 
ate  study. 

I  think  they  had  some  positive  feelings  about 
me.  And  I  think  they  looked  upon  me,  also,  as 
someone  who  was  out  of  their  world.  I  was  at 
Yale,  I  was  doing  graduate  work,  I  had  an  inter- 
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est  in  a  tribe  of  Indians.  They  knew  that.  I  never 
dilated  upon  it,  I  never  talked  about  it.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  I  had  wonderful  stories  I  could  have  told 
them.  I  didn’t  do  it. 

Why  didn’t  I  do  it?  Well,  I  will  tell  you  con¬ 
fidentially,  I  didn’t  want  to  divide  my  life  with 
the  Washoe  and  my  life  with  the  congregation. 
They  wouldn’t  have  understood  it  anyway.  They 
might  have  made  a  pretense  of  understanding 
it.  Well,  didn’t  I  have  anybody  in  the  congrega¬ 
tion  that  I  was  close  to  on  a  personal  basis?  Not 
really.  I  felt  that  my  world  didn’t  really  touch 
their  world.  And  in  the  years  which  have  inter¬ 
vened,  I  am  more  confirmed  in  that  feeling.  They 
didn’t  understand  my  world.  If  I  had  tried  to 
explain  it  to  them,  or  if  I  told  them  stories,  they 
would  have  listened,  perhaps  attentively,  per¬ 
haps  with  interest. 

Now,  were  there  people,  anthropologist  col¬ 
leagues,  of  whom  you  could  ask  questions  and 
talk  to?  Sapir? 

Yes.  Oh,  yes,  there  were.  Not  too  many  in 
the  department.  They  had  their  feelings  about 
me.  I  was  a  Jew.  I  was  aware  of  their  attitude 
toward  me.  It  didn’t  bother  me.  Overtly,  we  re¬ 
lated  to  each  other  politely,  in  a  simple  way.  But 
these  people  whom  Sapir  had  brought  don’t  know 
anything  about  this  yet. 

Sapir  had  brought  some  of  these  people  to 
Yale.  You  see,  he  was  given  the  commission  of 
organizing  a  department  of  anthropology.  There 
had  been  none.  And  he  had  a  blank  check.  He 
could  bring  anyone  he  wished.  He  himself  was 
appointed  Sterling  Professor  of  Anthropology. 
Sterling  professors  were  the  most  esteemed  pro¬ 
fessors  at  the  university,  and  yet  these  people, 
one  after  the  other,  turned  on  him. 

The  people  he  brought. 

Yes.  Take  Dollard.  I’ll  tell  you  a  story  about 
Dollard.  I  happened  to  be  president  of  the  An¬ 
thropology  Club — we  had  an  Anthropology  Club, 
and  there  was  a  president,  of  course.  I  was  presi¬ 
dent  during  this  particular  term,  and  we  met  for 
dinner  at  the  Yale  Graduates  Club.  That  was  an 
old  New  England  frame  house  on  the  green,  a 
lot  of  Yale  history.  And  they  serve  good  meals. 
So  we  went  there  for  the  dinner  which  proceeded 
the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Yale  Anthropology 


Club.  Dollard  was  a  member  of  the  club.  He 
came,  and  there  were  others  who  came,  other 
members  of  the  department  were  there. 

I  was  presiding  at  the  dinner.  Our  guest 
speaker  was  Conrad  Arensburg,  an  anthropolo¬ 
gist  from  MIT.  He  had  something  of  a  reputation 
as  an  anthropologist,  but  he  was  more  in  a  re¬ 
lated  field.  And  he  was  fundamentally  a  non¬ 
entity,  but  he  had  some  academic  standing,  so 
we  had  invited  him  to  speak.  In  the  middle  of 
the  dinner,  there  was  drinking  going  on,  because 
these  guys  ....  I  don’t  know  how  well  you  know 
anthropologists.  Some  of  them  drink.  And  this 
guy  Dollard,  he  was  a  good  drinker.  A  good 
drinker,  and  he  had  been  drinking,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  dinner,  he  stands  up  and  starts  to 
lash  out  against  the  Jews,  who  are  "trying  to  in¬ 
volve  the  United  States  in  a  European  war  with 
the  Germans."  This  was  pro-Nazi  stuff. 

I  didn’t  know  what  to  do.  I  felt  that  this  guy 
should  be  thrown  out,  but  I  wasn’t  going  to  do 
that.  And  Dollard,  at  this  point,  was  almost  vio¬ 
lent  and  shouting,  and  then  shouting  at  me  as 
the  president  of  the  club  and  as  a  Jew.  It  was 
really  a  page  out  of — I  won’t  say  Auschwitz — 
but  one  of  Hitler’s  haunts.  Finally,  some  of  the 
people  there  succeeded  in  getting  Dollard  to  sit 
down  and  stop  with  his  harangue.  Well,  I  car¬ 
ried  on  the  meeting.  I  didn’t  make  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  what  had  gone  on  but  carried  on  the 
meeting.  And  it  went  over  to  the  Hall  of  Gradu¬ 
ate  Studies  where  the  meeting  was  taking  place, 
and  we  had  the  meeting.  Arensburg  spoke  and 
gave  a  very  poor  account  of  himself,  although  it 
may  have  been  a  good  account  of  his  personal¬ 
ity. 

But  anyway,  that  was  that.  The  following  day, 
my  telephone  rings.  "This  is  John  Dollard  speak¬ 
ing,"  and  he  proceeds  to  apologize  all  over  the 
place  for  his  behavior.  I  didn’t  say  a  word. 

And  at  the  end,  I  might  have  said,  "Forget 
about  it,"  you  know.  Of  course,  I  didn’t. 

There’s  an  interesting  sequel  to  the  story. 
This  bastard  Dollard  never  stopped  being  a  bas¬ 
tard  or  an  anti-Semite,  although  he  was  usually 
less  violent.  Of  course,  that  was  a  particularly 
outspoken  expression  of  his  anti-Semitism. 

Poor  form. 

Whatever  that  is.  I  knew  the  poison  he  was 
spreading  in  the  department,  but  at  least  it  wasn’t 
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quite  so  blatant. 

No,  that  must  have  been  very  shocking. 

When  time  came  for  my  Ph.D.  orals,  there 
was  a  large  room  in  which  there  was  a  long  table, 
members  of  the  faculty  sitting  around  the  table — 
Murdock,  who  was  the  president  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  (Sapir  died),  and  I  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table.  And  then  they  proceeded  to  ask  me  ques¬ 
tions.  Some  of  the  questions  were,  I  felt,  designed 
to  give  me  an  opportunity  to  display  my  knowl¬ 
edge,  which  is  what  the  Ph.D.  orals  are  intended 
to  convey.  They  tell  you  beforehand,  "We’re  not 
interested  in  discovering  what  you  don’t  know. 
We’re  interested  in  learning  what  you  do  know 
and  how  you  would  apply  it." 

Some  of  the  best  questions  that  arose,  or 
some  of  the  most  fruitful  that  I  felt  produced 
the  better  dialogue  which  took  place  at  this  par¬ 
ticular  examination,  were  put  to  me  by  Dollard. 
And  I  felt  at  the  time  that  the  guy  was  trying  to 
help  me.  Butter  me  up.  Was  the  guy  trying  to 
help  me? 

When  I  wrote  my  dissertation,  it  took  me  a 
year  to  write. 

So  this  wasn’t  a  defense  of  your  thesis? 

No,  no.  Covered  the  general  field.  Well,  and 
then  also  interesting  mythology  about  Ph.D. 
orals  and  Ph.D.  examinations.  You’ve  heard  of 
it.  We  had  a  physical  anthropologist  by  the  name 
of  Cornelius  Osgood.  Not  a  bad  guy.  We  were 
good  friends.  Was  that  guy  a  drinker!  Oh,  my 
God!  And  Osgood  once  opened  an  oral  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  outstanding  student  in  the  gradu¬ 
ate  department  of  anthropology.  His  name  was 
Willard  Smith.  Everybody  liked  him,  and  he  was 
so  bright,  and  he  knew  so  much.  And  everybody 
said,  "Well,  this  is  just  a  breeze.  It’s  a  formality." 

Osgood  asks  the  first  question,  "Smith,  name 
all  the  bones  of  the  human  body."  This  was  in 
cultural  anthropology.  And  Sapir  had  always  said 
that  physical  anthropology  has  no  connection 
with  our  kind  of  anthropology.  It  belongs  in  the 
medical  school,  in  the  Department  of  Anatomy. 

So  Smith,  who  must  have  been  superbly  pre¬ 
pared  for  any  other  kind  of  question  in  the  field, 
in  the  four  principle  disciplines  of  anthropology, 
he  had  no  answer.  lie  might  have  said,  "Well, 


there’s  a  femur  and  a  tibia.  There’s  the  earlobe." 
And  he  was  beyond  that.  He  wasn’t  going  to  de¬ 
scend  to  the  Osgood  level.  Osgood  must  have 
been  drunk.  He  wasn’t  a  vicious  guy.  He  was  a 
rather  nice  guy.  But  he  just  wanted  to  show  him 
his  place.  "Who  does  this  little  upstart  think  he 
is?  Does  he  think  he  knows  the  field?  Well,  my 
boy.  I  want  to  see  him  squirm."  Well,  anyway, 
Smith  screwed  up.  After  pondering  his  so-called 
question  for  some  time,  he  said,  "Gentlemen, 
excuse  me,"  and  he  walked  out.  He  didn’t  get  his 
Ph.D.  at  Yale  until  ten,  fifteen  years  later.  He 
went  out  to  Washington.  He  was  doing  fieldwork 
with  the  Northwest  Coast  Indians.  He  got  a  job 
at  the  University  of  Washington,  and  since  that 
time,  has  carved  out  a  career  of  modest  signifi¬ 
cance  in  the  world  of  anthropology. 

That’s  Osgood.  When  I  submitted  my  dis¬ 
sertation,  I  get  a  call  on  the  telephone.  It’s  John 
Dollard  speaking.  "I  want  to  tell  you,  Siskin,  that 
you’ve  written  a  .  .  .  and  we  must  publish  it." 
There  was  a  Yale  series  of  publications  in  an¬ 
thropology,  and  they  were  beautifully  done.  He 
said,  "We’re  going  to  publish  that,  Siskin."  And 
the  following  day,  there  was  a  letter  from  him  in 
which  he  praises  me  to  ...  .  What  had  happened 
to  Dollard  between  his  attack  at  the  dinner  pre¬ 
ceding  the  meeting  of  the  Anthropology  Club 
and  the  time  a  year  later,  or  a  year  and  a  half 
later  ,when  he  was  one  of  the  readers  of  my  dis¬ 
sertation  and  one  of  the  people  they  called  the 
referees?  And  he  gives  me  this.  He  was  trying  to 
make  it  up  to  me.  The  guy  had  a  guilty  con¬ 
science  about  what  he  had  said  and  what  he  had 
done  and  the  kind  of  light  that  was  shed  upon 
him  by  this  unseemly  behavior. 

Well,  there’s  an  interesting  parallel.  It’s  just  in¬ 
teresting  that  you  had  this  encounter  with 
George  Snooks  which  you  never  spoke  of  again, 
and  you  recognize  this  as  a  totally  different  per¬ 
son.  And  then  John  Dollard’s  drunken  outburst 
was  somehow  representative  of  a  real  deep  anti- 
Semitic  .... 

Oh,  my  God!  He  died  not  long  after. 

But  you  said  about  your  encounter  with  George 
Snooks  when  he  was  drunk,  you  had  also  said 
that  it  helped  you  realize,  recognize,  how  thin 
that  veneer  is. 
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Yes.  Well,  this,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  cul¬ 
tural  dynamics.  There’s  one  culture  that  comes 
into  an  uneasy  relationship  with  another  cul¬ 
ture. 

Now,  with  your  background,  while  you  were 
still  a  student  of  anthropology,  do  you  remem¬ 
ber  that  it  was  giving  you  more  and  more  in¬ 
sight  into  the  position  of  Judaism  as  a  culture 
and  conflict  with  another  and  all  that? 

Well,  very  much  so.  I  say  in  the  book,  for 
example,  that  the  principle  intellectual  influence 
which  came  into  my  life  came  from  Sapir  in  the 
Department  of  Anthropology  at  Yale.  Oh,  I  came 
to  view  many  things  in  a  new  light.  I  came  to 
feel  there  were  things  I  understood  that  I  had 
not  understood  before,  and  that  feeling  has  in¬ 
creased  in  the  passing  years. 

If  you  read  this  book,  you’ll  see,  I  think,  that 
there  is  the  influence  of  Sapir  studies  of  person¬ 
ality,  studies  of  culture,  and  so  forth.  Oh,  very 
much  so.  I  attribute  a  great  deal  to  him.  After 
my  father,  the  leading  influence  of  my  life,  I 
would  say,  was  Edward  Sapir. 

I  described  some  of  the  meetings  I  had  with 
Sapir  in  several  of  the  papers  that  I’ve  written 
about  him.  You  must  understand,  when  Sapir 
would  meet  me  in  the  hall  ....  Not  invariably. 
Let  me  put  it  this  way:  I  never  considered  my¬ 
self  an  equal  of  Sapir.  That  is,  I  don’t  mean  as  a 
human  being,  but  I  mean  as  a  figure,  as  a  per¬ 
sonality  figure.  Sapir  was  so  far  beyond  me  in 
many  ways,  and  yet  there  was,  I  think,  a  good 
feeling  between  us,  a  strong  feeling. 

When  he  would  meet  me  in  the  hall,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  Department  of  Anthropology,  he 
would  say,  "What  are  you  doing?" 

I’d  say,  "Well,  I’m  going." 

He  says,  "Why  don’t  you  come  in  the  office? 
We’ll  go  have  a  talk."  And  then  I’d  go  into  the 
office,  and  then  one  of  the  great  episodes  in  my 
life  would  transpire,  would  be  flashed  on  the 
screen,  and  I  would  listen  to  this  man  and  what 
he  had  to  say,  especially  as  he  talked  to  me  about 
Judaism.  He  talked  to  me  about  Judaism.  He 
talked  about  anti-Semitism  to  me  ...  to  me! 
Anti-Semitism,  and  I  would  share  what  few 
shards  of  knowledge  I  had  that  I  had  acquired. 

Did  you  talk  to  him  about  your  fieldwork  in 
between? 


No,  not  too  much.  There  wasn’t  too  much 
in  between.  He  died  in  .  .  .  what  was  it? 

I  think  1939. 

Yes,  1939.  He  died  then,  and  when  did  I  come 
back  from  overseas?  I  was  away  during  the  war, 
you  see,  some  of  that  time.  And  I  never  had  a 
chance  to  talk  to  him  about  the  marine  corps.  I 
would  have  been  interested  in  what  he  had  to 
say  about  that. 

He  was  so  full  of  understanding.  He  was  just 
a  decent  human  being.  And  he  had  to  go  through 
that  whole  ordeal  at  Yale.  You  must  read — I  men¬ 
tioned  that  book — The  History  of  the  Jews  and 
Yale. 

And  Bloomfield  was  at  Yale  also,  wasn’t  he? 

Yes,  he  was.  He  followed  Sapir.  He  was  the 
leading  linguist. 

Because  Mary  Haas  has  written  about 
Bloomfield’s  experiences  at  Yale. 

Yes.  Yes,  I  knew  Mary  quite  well.  A  nice 
girl  ...  a  nice  woman. 

Well,  Bill  Jacobsen,  the  Washoe  linguist,  was 
her  student  at  Berkeley,  and  he  has  great  re¬ 
gard.  His  voice  changes  when  he  says  her  name. 
He  had  tremendous  regard  for  her. 

She  was  a  fine,  fine  lady.  I  liked  her  very 
much.  And  she  had  an  awful  time  with  Morris 
Swadesh.  He  was  a  great  luminary  in  anthropol¬ 
ogy  after  Sapir.  He  was  Sapir’s,  I  think,  outstand¬ 
ing  disciple.  What  a  guy!  He  was  a  good  friend  of 
mine,  and  I  knew  him  and  liked  him.  He  was  a 
good  Jew.  He  was  a  good  Jew  and  a  good  Com¬ 
munist.  He  had  all  the  things. 

And  quite  an  intellect. 

Oh,  he  knew  so  much.  He  was  Sapir’s  natu¬ 
ral  successor,  but  he  got  his  life  all  screwed  up 
when  he  went  to  Mexico.  He  went  to  Mexico, 
because  he  was  no  longer  welcome  in  the  United 
States.  But  what  a  gifted  guy!  What  a  gifted  fel¬ 
low!  I  remember  we  used  to  have  lunch  together, 
and  he  was  so  untidy,  so  at  sixes  and  sevens 
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with  every  conventional  mannerism  or  every 
conventional  gesture. 

New  Haven  is  an  Italian  town.  Many  Italians 
lived  in  New  Haven.  And  we  used  to  go  to  this 
place  to  have  lunch,  and  we  were  once  having 
lunch,  and  he  would  become  terribly  involved 
in  what  he  was  talking  about,  listening  to  what 
other  people  were  saying.  And  all  of  a  sudden,  I 
notice  that  the  spaghetti  that  he  was  eating 
looked  very  funny.  Well,  his  tie  had  dropped  into 
the  spaghetti  sauce.  He  was  actually  cutting  up 
his  tie.  He  didn’t  know.  He  could  have  eaten  his 
tie!  But  Swadesh  was  one  of  the  really  good 
people  of  Yale. 

So  you  felt  really  collegial  with  him.  He  was  a 
colleague. 

Oh,  God,  yes.  He  had  such  a  terrible  time 
with  women,  always  getting  himself  in  Dutch. 
He  married — what  was  her  name? — Franny, 
whatever  it  was.  She  was  in  the  department,  and 
a  very  bright  girl.  She  had  come  out  of  Vassar, 
and  she  fell  for  Swadesh.  He  was  a  charming  fel¬ 
low,  in  his  untidy  way,  and  she  fell  for  him,  and 
they  got  married.  Of  course,  any  marriage  in 
which  Swadesh  was  involved  was  doomed  to  fail¬ 
ure,  because  he  just  was  not  of  this  world.  He 
couldn’t  do  the  expected  things.  It  was  beyond 
him. 

And  it  was  while  he  was  married  that  he  was 
told  that  he  was  undesirable  in  America  as  part 
of  the  McCarthy  witch  hunt.  He  left  and  did  some 
wonderful  linguistics  in,  I  think,  Chiapas  in  the 
south  of  Mexico. 

Did  McCarthyism  play  into  your  personal  ca¬ 
reer  in  any  way,  other  than  you  knew  Swadesh? 

Not  really.  No,  not  really.  I  was  not  part  of 
the  political  scene.  I  had  my  political  preferences 
and  my  political  prejudices,  but  I  was  not  asso¬ 
ciated  in  any  formal  way  with  movements,  the 
Communist  movements. 

Did  you  know  Weston  La  Barre? 

La  Barre?  He  was  a  very  good  friend  of  mine. 

Because  o  f  his  work  in  peyotism,  he  must  have 
been  quite  a  ...  .  Was  he  an  ally  or  someone 


you  could  talk  to  when  you  became  aware  of 
peyotism  among  the  Washoe? 

My  friendship  with  La  Barre  really  began  af¬ 
ter  he  had  gone  to  North  Carolina.  And  he  actu¬ 
ally,  later  on,  with  his  wife,  came  to  visit  us  in 
Jerusalem.  We  spent  some  delightful  times  to¬ 
gether.  He  was  an  amazing  fellow. 

Was  one  of  the  bases  of  your  friendship  your 
mutual  experience  with  peyote? 

No.  The  basis  for  our  friendship  was  Sapir. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Sapir  and  revered  him,  as 
everybody  did  who  knew  Sapir.  And,  of  course, 
if  you  knew  that  somebody  was  a  follower  of 
Sapir  and  Sapir’s  work,  you  were  a  natural  ally. 

And  although  he  wasn’t  well  at  the  time  that 
he  came  to  Israel,  we  had  a  very  good  time.  We 
took  him  around  and  showed  him  the  country, 
he  and  his  wife.  I  think  he’s  left  his  mark.  I  think 
his  book  caught  on,  and  he  was  recognized  as 
being  a  very  distinguished  academic,  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  member  of  the  faculty.  And,  of  course, 
some  of  the  stuff  he  wrote  was  .... 

It’s  pretty  out  there,  [laughter] 

Yes,  it  was.  His  book  on  the  peyote  cult  is  a 
fine  book.  And  anybody  who’s  worked  in  peyote, 
of  course,  has  recourse  to  it. 

But  you  weren’t  aware  that  he  was  working  on 
peyote  when  you  were  working  with  the  Washoe 
peyotists? 

He  had  already  finished  his  work.  He  worked 
with  Great  Lakes  Indians,  didn’t  he? 

Oh.  You’re  right. 

The  Sioux? 

He  had  finished  in  1939,  I  th  ink. 

Lie  was  already  done  with  peyote.  I  never 
corresponded  with  La  Barre  on  peyote.  I  corre¬ 
sponded  with  him  on  other  things.  He  has  some 
cockamamie  ideas  about  culture. 

But  whatever  he  did  was  weighed  down  by 
his  knowledge,  general  knowledge,  especially 
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knowledge  in  psychiatry  and  psychology.  I  re¬ 
member  him  sitting  in  these  courses  with  Sapir 
and  writing  voluminous  notes  in  a  spidery  hand 
which  nobody  could  read,  but  he. 

I  have  very  fond  memories  of  Wes  La  Barre — 
good  boy.  Where  have  they  all  gone? 

And  he  was  one  of  those  intellects,  the  kind  of 
people  you  can  truly  admire  because  of  their 
whole  picture,  which  anthropology,  after  all,  is 
supposed  to  give  you. 

That’s  right.  lie  was  very7  industrious.  He  read 
everything,  and  he  wrote  a  great  deal.  And  I 
bought  all  his  books.  Can’t  say  I  read  them  all. 
But  see,  he  was  a  real  fine  person.  Of  course, 
there  were  also  other  people  in  the  department 
that  I  could  mention,  which  I  won’t,  who  unfor¬ 
tunately  did  not  fulfill  their  early  promise. 

[laughter]  When  you  went  back  for  your  sec¬ 
ond  year,  you’ve  written  in  the  preface  of  your 
book  .  .  .  shock  is  much  too  strong  a  word,  but 
your  first  year  of  fieldwork  with  the  Washoe, 
you  were  totally  unaware  of  any  peyote  move¬ 
ment  there.  And  you  come  back  your  second 
year,  and  here’s  this  full-blown  cult.  I  just  won¬ 
dered  if  you  coidd  describe  that.  George  isn’t 
there.  You  have  to  find  a  new  translator,  first  of 
all. 

Translator,  yes.  You  have  to  understand  that 
the  leading  personality  the  second  year,  so  far 
as  peyote  was  concerned,  was  Ben  Lancaster. 
Ben  was  quite  a  character — a  real  rogue,  but  a 
charming  one.  And  he  got  his  way.  lie  worked 
the  angles. 

Oh,  Ben  Lancaster,  what  a  scoundrel  he  was! 
But  a  very  nice  scoundrel.  I  always  got  along 
very  well  with  him.  A  very  nice  scoundrel.  And, 
of  course,  what  he  did  with  some  of  the  people 
of  the  tribe.  His  chief  disciple,  who  was  abso¬ 
lutely  enchanted  with  him,  enamored  of  him, 
he  was  a  hunchback,  and  he  had  solved  many 
problems,  so  many  problems.  He  was  so  pitiful. 
He  would  sit  there,  and  he  would  talk  about  his 
experiences  in  the  meetings,  and  he  would  start 
to  weep,  start  to  cry.  Your  heart  broke  for  him, 
really.  He  was  such  a  nice  guy7.  And  Ben  treated 
him  miserably7,  as  Ben  did  anyone.  Ben  used 
people,  used  them  callously7.  And  poor  Sam  Dick, 


I  think  his  name  was,  Ben  kicked  him  around 
badly,  badly. 

So  I  got  to  know  peyote  as  a  tribe  through 
Ben  Lancaster.  The  first  meeting  I  attended  was 
at  the  express  invitation  of  Ben.  I  come  in  there, 
and  he  seats  me  in  the  place  of  honor  in  the 
camp  circle,  in  the  circle,  and  keeps  referring  to 
me  in  the  course  of  the  meeting.  He  wanted  to 
win  my  favor,  my7  approval,  because  of  the  stand¬ 
ing  that  I  might  have  with  the  white  commu¬ 
nity. 

They  were  very  anxious  to  conciliate  the 
whites,  because  otherwise  they  would  encoun¬ 
ter  the  same  problems  that  Indian  peyotists  had 
encountered  in  other  tribes  where  they  had  been 
really7  badly  used.  I  don’t  know  what  influence  I 
might  have  had.  Not  too  much.  But  he  played 
all  the  angles,  you  see,  and  was  pretty  skillful. 

Ben  was  interesting,  and  he  had  a  charis¬ 
matic  personality.  People  were  drawn  to  him  and 
were  devoted  to  him.  And,  of  course,  there  were 
others  who  fell  out  of  his  good  graces  because  of 
things  they  had  done  or  which  he  had  done,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  always  on  the  ragged  edge  of  crook¬ 
edness. 

Would  you  be  willing  to  talk  about  your  experi¬ 
ence  personally  taking  peyote,  if  you  were  con¬ 
cerned  about  its  permanent  effect  on  you? 

I  had  no  concern  about  taking  peyote,  be¬ 
cause  I  had  made  up  my  mind  beforehand  I 
wasn’t  going  to  take  too  much.  If  you  take  enough 
peyote,  no  matter  who  you  are,  you’re  going  to 
feel  the  impact.  But  I  never  felt  any.  Peyote,  in 
the  first  place,  is  very  difficult  to  take — at  least, 
I  found  it  very7  difficult  to  take. 

In  the  first  place,  it’s  a  hard  button.  Like  a 
real  button.  You  have  to  bite  into  it,  and  you 
can  break  your  teeth  doing  it.  And  it’s  the  most 
bitter  taste  you  can  possibly  imagine.  It’s  im¬ 
possible.  You  take  it  because  you  feel  it’s  going 
to  do  things  that  you  want  to  happen.  Things 
are  going  to  happen  that  you  want  to  happen: 
dreaming,  you  see.  What  is  more  desirable  to  a 
Washoe  or  to  an  Indian  who  knows  something 
about  the  culture  of  peyote  than  to  dream? 
Dream!  You’re  going  to  be  in  that  supernatural 
world. 

So  I  had  no  apprehension  about  the  impact 
of  peyote  on  me,  individually.  Maybe  I  was  too 
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optimistic.  But  I  never  felt  captivated  by  peyote. 
I  never  felt  that  I  was  under  the  spell  of  some 
foreign  power.  That  never  bothered  me.  This, 
I’m  sure,  is  a  very  important  aspect  of  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  peyote  by  an  Indian.  They  feel  that  he’s 
going  to  be  out  of  control,  and  then  he’ll  be  in 
the  hands  of  some  other  power. 

But  if  you  have  no  fear  of  that,  the  taste  is 
very  bitter,  and  then  you  might  be  tempted.  That 
happens  inevitably,  the  vomiting,  people  getting 
up  from  the  peyote  circle  in  the  enclosure,  go¬ 
ing  into  the  bushes  to  vomit  all  over  the  place. 
But  you  accept  it.  It’s  not  too  bad.  First,  it  may 
give  you  a  bit  of  a  start,  but  otherwise,  OK,  so  it 
happens. 

Did  I  vomit?  I  may  have  vomited  the  first 
time.  Not  absolutely  sure.  You’re  part  of  a  group 
of  people  who  are  engaged  in  certain  activities, 
certain  gestures,  certain  practices.  And  you  don’t 
know  whether  this  is  something  that  you’re  do¬ 
ing  or  something  the  neighbors  are  involved  in. 
So  you  have  a  complex  of  gestures,  activities, 
and  responses.  Well,  I  didn’t  dream.  And  I  didn’t 
dream,  I  suppose,  because  it’s  not  part  of  my 
culture  to  dream.  When  you’re  a  Washoe  and 
you  take  peyote  and  you  take  enough  of  it — and 
some  of  them  took  many  buttons  of  peyote — 
you  dream.  I  dare  say  if  I  had  continued  taking 
it,  I  might  have  dreamed,  too.  I  don’t  think  so, 
because  I’m  not  a  Washoe.  I’m  not  part  of  that 
culture.  Furthermore,  I  never  took  enough.  If 
you  want  to  go  under,  I  think  Anderson,  the  doc¬ 
tor  we’re  always  talking  about,  took  peyote  with 
me  at  the  meeting  that  we  attended.  I  don’t  re¬ 
call.  I  couldn’t  tell  you,  and  I  never  asked  him 
what  his  experience  with  it  was.  That,  it  struck 
me,  was  a  private  matter.  You  did  not  divulge 
what  happened  to  you  under  the  influence,  un¬ 
less  an  inquiring  interviewer  would  come  along 
and  ask  you  questions.  Then,  of  course,  you  try 
to  replicate  the  experience.  But  that  never  hap¬ 
pened  to  me,  so  my  encounter  with  peyote,  my 
actual  involvement  with  peyote,  was  not  dra¬ 
matic  in  any  sense.  I  didn’t  feel  any  change  of 
personality,  I  didn’t  feel  any  change  of  conscious¬ 
ness. 

You  had  no  revelations  in  particular. 

No  revelations,  no.  It  didn’t  touch  me.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  effect  it  had  upon  other 
fieldworkers.  Do  you  know  of  any  examples? 


I’ve  interviewed  Warren  d’Azevedo  about  this, 
and  he  was  also  very  careful  to  take  a  limited 
amount.  He  wanted  to  fully  participate  and  look 
like  he  was  participating,  but  he  also  wanted 
to  stay  very  conscious  so  that  he  could  do  his 
observation. 

I  think  with  the  way  Omer  Stewart  has 
written  about  his  fieldwork  that  he  takes  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  pride  in  having  done  a  lot  of  it. 
I’ve  never  read  anything  where  he  talks  about 
his  "trips, "  or  anything  of  that  nature  or  revela¬ 
tions  that  he  had.  But  he  seems  to  have  partici¬ 
pated  a  lot. 

And  I  know  there’s  some  history  there.  You 
wrote  in  the  introduction  that  you  all  had  never 
met,  that  even  though  your fieldwork  was  over¬ 
lapping,  you  never  met. 

That’s  right.  We  were  there  at  the  same  time 
with  a  very  small  tribe  of  Indians,  and  we  never 
met.  I  had  the  feeling  that  he  was  not  interested 
in  meeting  me.  And  subsequently,  what  he  wrote 
about  me,  which  might  have  been  interpreted 
as  being  scurrilous,  was  not  collegial — let  me  put 
it  this  way. 

It  is  a  real  shame,  the  lack  of  collegiality,  be¬ 
cause  there’s  so  much  there  that  you  coidd  have 
collaborated  on. 

I  recall  attending  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Great  Basin  anthropologists,  which  took  place 
in  Denver.  And  Stewart  was  very  much  in  evi¬ 
dence.  Fie  was  looked  upon  by  all  the  people 
there — most  of  whom  were  white  fieldworkers 
or  anthropologists — as  the  oracle  of  peyote  or 
Great  Basin  anthropology.  I  think  it  may  have 
been  both.  I’m  not  denying  that  Stewart  had  had 
a  great  deal  of  experience.  Much  of  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  and  I’m  sure  some  of  it  valuable  from  an  eth¬ 
nographic  point  of  view.  The  rest  of  us  sat  around 
as  onlookers  or  bystanders  with  nothing  to  say 
and  nothing  to  add. 

Well,  when  you  tell  me,  for  example,  that 
the  work  which  I  did  and  the  notes  that  I  took 
are  considered  to  be  useful,  valuable,  in  fact,  I’m 
rather  surprised  by  that.  Because  after  partici¬ 
pating  in  some  of  the  sessions  in  Denver  of  the 
Great  Basin  meeting,  if  some  mention  Siskin, 
"Who  is  Siskin?  Who  is  he?  Where  did  he  come 
from?"  Stewart,  on  the  other  hand,  was  on 
everybody’s  tongue.  So,  of  course,  he  had  a  very 
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interesting  background.  He  was  a  Mormon,  a  de¬ 
vout,  practicing  Mormon.  And  I  think  he  left  Mor- 
monism  when  he  became  very  much  involved 
with  the  Washoe  peyote.  Is  that  true? 

He  writes  himself  about  that  fact,  that  he  was 
excommunicated  in  1951.  So,  yes,  rather  than 
seeing  the  possibility  for  parallel  identities,  I 
think  he  had  to  take  them  on  sequentially.  He 
couldn’t  be  an  anthropologist  and  a  Mormon, 
for  the  kinds  of  anthropology  he  was  doing.  For 
one  thing,  the  question  of  evolutionary  science, 
does  not  fit  in  with  the  Mormon  belief  system. 
Now,  there’s  absolutely  no  conflict  in  your  rab¬ 
binical  studies  with  evolutionary  studies,  is 
there? 

No,  no.  Well,  there  might  be  some  differences 
in  interpretation  or  in  commentary,  but  basi¬ 
cally,  there’s  no  fundamental  conflict. 

Are  there  any  other  Washoe  that  you  recall  that 
you  have  particular  memories  of?  When  you 
think  back  on  that  time,  are  there  any  other 
personalities  that  come  to  mind? 

Well,  Mike  Dick,  that’s  the  one.  He  was  a 
shaman,  the  most  powerful  shaman  in  the 
Washoe.  You  see,  the  Washoe  divided  themselves 
into  three  groups:  the  northern  Washoe,  the 
southern  Washoe,  and  the  Washoe  in  between. 
Mike  Dick  was  considered  by,  I  think,  the  great 
majority  of  Washoes  as  being  the  most  powerful 
shaman  in  the  tribe.  I  have  a  picture  of  him  in 
the  book.  He  left  a  strong  impression  on  me,  as 
I’m  sure  he  woidd  on  anyone  who  came  in  touch 
with  him.  Didn’t  pay  too  much  attention  to  me 
as  a  person.  He  didn’t  try  to  be  charming  or 
knowledgeable,  particularly.  He  answered  my 
questions. 

I  reached  Mike  through  George.  George 
Snooks  introduced  me  to  him.  Without  George, 
he  may  not  have  communicated  anything  about 
shamanism.  I  think  I  mention  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  my  approach  to  shamanism  that  people 
were  reluctant  to  talk  about  it.  The  Washoe  were 
-very  reluctant  to  talk  about  it,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  that  they  became  less  reluctant  was  be¬ 
cause  of  George,  you  see,  because  George  paved 
the  way. 

So  his  name  is  Mike,  Mike  Dick.  He  was  not 
a  pleasant  man.  He  received  us  with  scarcely  a 


gesture  of  welcome  of  any  kind.  You  would  come 
to  him;  he  would  be  in  his  hut  by  himself.  He 
was  blind. 

Oh,  "Blind  Mike. " 

Old  Blind  Mike,  definitely.  I  began  my  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  shamans  by  inquiries  into 
Washoe  shamanism  with  Mike,  began  it  by  ques¬ 
tioning  him  or  discovering  what  I  could  about 
Washoe  myths.  That  was  my  introduction.  And 
once  we  got  into  Washoe  mythology  and  their 
beliefs  in  the  supernatural  and  so  forth,  then  we 
flowed  into  shamanism.  Eventually,  I  watched 
Mike  cure.  And  he  was  really  feared.  People  were 
afraid  of  him,  afraid  that  he  could  not  only  cure 
people,  but  also  kill  people.  That  was  a  very  lively 
belief  among  the  Washoe.  And  that’s  the  reason 
that  shamans  were  hated,  and  that’s  why  they 
were  eventually  liquidated.  Now,  I  understand 
they’re  back  in  harness. 

Well,  I  think  it  clearly  is  a  different  form  of  sha¬ 
manism. 


Yes,  OK.  Yes. 


Mike  Dick  at  his  house,  Carson  Valley. 
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It  has  evolved  into  something  different.  One  of 
my  understandings  of  shamanism  is  that  it  is 
an  opportunity  for  people  that  want  to  be  dif¬ 
ferent  and  generate  change  to  be  an  author  of 
change,  because  they’re  allowed  to  go  outside 
the  norm,  so  it’s  a  very  individual  thing.  But  I 
think  the  pattern  that  you  were  seeing  was  very 
much  the  pattern  that  was  there  at  the  time. 
But  people  still  fear.  This  woman  doctor  I  was 
telling  you  about,  Henry  Rupert’s  granddaugh¬ 
ter  (JeanMcNicholl),  people  are  cautious — even 
if  they  don’t  like  her  or  are  drawn  to  her,  they’re 
still  very  cautious.  Same  thing  with  Cave  Rock. 
They  don’t  want  to  talk  about  it. 

Oh,  Gave  Rock?  Well,  there  was  no  sugges¬ 
tion  during  the  time  that  I  was  there.  Gave  Rock 
was  a  place  of  supernaturals,  but  there  was  no 
dramatic  fear  connected  with  the  contemplation 
of  Cave  Rock  or  talking  about  Cave  Rock. 

That’s  interesting,  how  that  has  changed.  So 
your  introduction,  really,  your  entree  was  with 
Mike  Dick. 

Mike,  yes.  That’s  how  I  first  came  to  it,  be¬ 
cause  when  I  first  heard  about  the  reluctance, 
George  told  me  that  nobody  would  talk  to  me 
about  it,  or  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  get  any¬ 
body  to  talk  to  me  about  shamanism.  So  I  said 
to  myself,  "What  am  I  doing  here?"  Although  I 
hadn’t  decided  at  that  point  to  make  shaman¬ 
ism  or  religion,  the  Washoe  religion,  the  center 
of  my  studies.  I  was  just  interested  in  general¬ 
ized  Washoe  ethnology. 

So  what  do  you  think  led  you  toward  that  con¬ 
centration?  Your  association  with  George? 

I’ve  thought  of  that  now  and  again.  Was  it 
my  interest  in  religion  of  another  sort?  I  don’t 
think  so.  I  really  don’t  think  so.  I  think  the  thing 
that  intrigued  me  was  the  conflict  which  erupted 
around  .  .  .  this  whole  conflict  subverted  ....  I 
mean,  here  the  shamans  were  cursed  out  by  the 
peyotists,  and  the  peyotists  were  cursed  out  by 
the  shamans.  They  used  to  have  peyote  sessions 
which  ended  up  in  fisticuffs  and  physical  vio¬ 
lence  of  one  group  against  another.  Why  do 
people  do  this?  IIow  can  they  become  aroused 
by  this?  What  are  the  springs  of  action  in  this 
religion? 


Were  you  conscious  of  or  do  you  think  now 
that,  part  of  this  activity  was  a  means  of  main¬ 
taining  an  identity  that  wasn’t  white?  Did  you 
see  this  in  any  way  as  trying  to  perpetuate  a 
self -identity? 

Yes,  I  do.  I  think  I  write  about  that,  what  I 
think  was  a  response  to  the  inferiority  which 
Washoe  felt  in  relation  to  the  whites.  I  speak  of 
this  woman — where  did  she  live?  She  was,  I 
think,  northern  Washoe  or  northeastern  Washoe. 
It’s  recorded  in  Rabbit  Boss  [the  novel]. 

There  was  this  woman  who  used  to  talk 
about  the  poor  Washoe,  the  poor,  poor  Washoe. 
And  Rabbit  Boss  has  a  lot  of  that  in  it,  where  the 
writer  communicates  a  feeling  of  inferiority. 
Constant  deprivation,  you  see.  And  I  think  that, 
too,  is  something  which  caught  my  interest.  You 
felt  sorry  for  the  people  who  felt  sorry  for  them¬ 
selves. 

Well,  it  was  very >  much  an  eroding  identity  when 
you  were  there.  These  people  were  losing  any 
sense  of  themselves.  And  why  that  has  revived 
is  another  topic.  The  possibility  of  maintaining 
a  political  reality,  identity,  has  led  to  looking 
for  and  finding  and  resurrecting  these  more 
cultural  practices,  even  though  in  some  cases 
the  thread  was  stretched  extremely  thin.  We 
were  really  close  to  losing  the  last  generation 
that  knew  anything  about  the  old  practices.  Like 
I  was  telling  you,  there  are  basket  makers  now, 
although  not  many.  But  it’s  just  there.  They  just 
caught  it. 

It’s  so  unique.  Sapir  would  say  in  order  to 
recreate  a  language,  all  you  need  is  a  single  in¬ 
formant.  The  point  is  that  if  it  hangs  on  by  a 
slender  thread,  nevertheless,  it’s  hanging  on. 

It’s  hanging  on.  And  how  that  happens,  when 
for  so  many  decades  there  was  almost  no  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  incentive  to  keep  that  lan¬ 
guage,  is  really  an  amazing  thing. 

Yes. 

One  person  you  reference — and  I  wonder  if  you 
knew  him — was  Paid  Radin. 

No,  I  never  knew  him.  lie  was  a  figure  to 
reckon  with  among  the  anthropologists  of  his 
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generation.  Sapir  had  a  high  regard  for  him,  and 
from  my  reading,  I  take  it  that  he  was  regarded 
generally  with  a  good  deal  of  respect.  lie  wrote 
about  shamanism. 

And  worked  with  the  Winnebago,  right? 

Worked  with  the  Winnebago.  Had  a  brother 
who  was  an  academic  at  Berkeley.  A  very  distin¬ 
guished  classicist — Greek.  He  knew  Hebrew. 
That  was  Paul  Radin’s  brother.  Paul  Radin  had 
the  reputation  of  being  sort  of  a  nut. 

Yes,  on  the  fringe. 

On  the  fringe,  yes.  And  he  did  not  achieve 
his  full  potential  as  an  anthropologist  because 
of  his  nutty  ideas.  Do  you  get  that  feeling? 

For  some  people,  lies  become  sort  of  a  hero  fig¬ 
ure,  and  for  others  he’s  been  made  an  easy  tar¬ 
get. 

Is  he  still  reckoned  with  as  an  anthropologi¬ 
cal  figure? 

Not  in  the  super  mainstream  literature.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  you  get  a  text  book  on  the  thinkers 
and  shakers  of  anthropological  theory,  you  usu¬ 
ally  don’t  find  Paid  Radin.  But  anything  that’s 
a  little  bit  more  comprehensive  ...  he  represents 
a  certain  way  of  doing  anthropology,  and  I  think 
he  is  regarded  by  most  people  I’ve  talked  to  as 
somebody  that  really  understood  and  did  this 
exhaustive  ethnography  that  involves  a  full 
immersion  into  the  culture — long  term. 

There  was  some  talk  about  him  in  anthro¬ 
pological  circles  years  ago  which  was  not  too 
flattering.  Was  it  that  he  had  zany  ideas?  Was 
that  the  complaint  about  Radin? 

[laughter]  I’m  doing  a  little  more  reading  about 
him,  because  several  people  that  I  am  interview¬ 
ing  have  cited  him,  and  you  do  in  your  book,  I 
noticed,  so  that’s  why  I  asked.  I  really  haven’t 
read  enough  to  know. 

Yes,  well,  I  never  met  Radin.  I  think  I  saw 
him  a  couple  of  times  at  a  couple  of  conven¬ 
tions,  but  I  didn’t  know  him.  I  remember  that 
Sapir  had  a  warm  regard  for  him.  I  think  they 


were  contemporaries.  They  were  at  Columbia 
together  under  Boas.  He  was  one  of  Boas’s  boys. 
And  that’s  the  reason.  Do  you  know  about  Sapir 
and  Ruth  Benedict? 

Well,  only  what  people  have  imagined  from  their 
very  long  correspondence,  that  nobody  knew 
about,  I  guess. 

Fifteen  year  correspondence,  about  poetry. 
That’s  what  they  talked  about,  poetry.  He  obvi¬ 
ously  was  very  fond  of  her.  She  must  have 
been  ....  I  met  her.  I  met  her  at  a  joint  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Anthropology  Club  of  Columbia  and 
the  Anthropology  Club  of  Yale.  They  invited  us 
to  come  down  to  Columbia  to  spend  an  evening 
and  to  meet  their  people.  And  one  of  their  people 
who  we  met  was  Ruth  Benedict.  Oh,  a  lovely 
person  and  very  attractive.  She  had  an  air  about 
her.  She  was  quite  a  person.  And  Sapir,  appar¬ 
ently,  was  very,  very  much  ...  he  was  not  in¬ 
volved.  I  don’t  think  he  was,  but  I  think  he  was, 
you  might  say,  in  love  with  her.  And  their  fif¬ 
teen  year  correspondence,  principally  about 
poetry. 

There’s  a  book  which  Margaret  Mead  has 
written  or  edited.  You  should  read  it,  because  it 
tells  you  a  lot  about  Ruth  Benedict  and  a  lot 
about  Sapir.  Margaret  Mead  has  some  very  in¬ 
teresting  things  to  say  about  Sapir.  And  in  that 
book,  you  get  a  feeling  of  the  reverence  in  which 
Sapir  was  held  by  his  fellow  anthropologists.  I 
think  they  all  considered  him  to  be  a  grade,  or 
grades,  above  themselves  when  it  came  not  only 
to  an  understanding  of  anthropological  theory, 
culture,  and  personality,  but  especially  when  it 
came  to  linguistics.  Nobody  could  touch  Sapir 
when  it  came  to  a  knowledge  of  languages.  He 
knew  every  linguistic  family  of  the  American  In¬ 
dians!  It’s  unimaginable,  really.  And  to  be  in  a 
seminar  with  Sapir  and  to  hear  him  lecture,  to 
talk,  and  then  begin  citing  examples  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  or  that  principle  or  that  trend  or  this  asso¬ 
ciation,  well,  it  was,  not  really  unforgettable,  but 
it  was  a  unique  experience  for  anybody  who  had 
been  a  part  of  the  academic  circle. 

And  it  was  totally  unique  at  that  time  in  an¬ 
thropological  thought  and  theory,  wasn’t  it — 
the  tie  he  was  making  between  language  and 
thought  and  personality?  Wasn’t  he  sort  of  set¬ 
ting  a  stage  that  came  later?  And  when  he  died, 
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wasn’t  he  really  working  on  trying  to  found  a 
school  that  would  have  had  an  emphasis  on, 
specifically,  psychiatry  and  language? 

I  am  not  conversant  with  the  details.  lie  and 
Harry  Stack  Sullivan,  the  great  psychiatrist,  were 
working  together  on  a  common  interest  in  an¬ 
thropology  and  psychiatry  as  a  "joint"  discipline. 
Sapir  would  not  have  been  disinclined  to  leave 
Yale  if  he  could  have  secured  the  funds,  the 
wherewithal,  to  begin  this  new  institute  which 
would  have  linked  psychiatric  studies  and  psy¬ 
chiatry  and  studies  in  anthropology  into  a  single 
discipline. 

I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  something.  You’d  said 
that  you  used  to  sing  the  peyote  songs  that  you’d 
learned  to  keep  yourself  going  when  you  were 
driving  back  and  forth. 

Yes.  I  should  have  added  something  which 
was  an  important  part  of  that  experience.  I  had 
a  rattle,  a  sacred  rattle,  that  the  Washoe  had 
given  me.  It  was  a  gourd  which  was  attached  to 
a  staff  of  very  hard  wood  that  seemed  to  be  a 
kind  of  mahogany,  although  I  was  unable  to  as¬ 
certain  what  its  exact  nature  was.  I  would  rattle 
as  I  sang.  To  me,  you  see,  it  was,  in  a  very  crude 
way,  replicating  the  sounds  that  I  had  heard  at 
the  peyote  meetings.  I  can’t  begin  to  tell  what 
those  peyote  songs  did  for  me.  And  the  rattle 
added  a  touch  of  verisimilitude  (authenticity) 
to  the  experience,  paralleling  what  I  had  felt, 
what  I  had  heard  at  the  meetings  themselves.  It 
gave  me  a  feeling  of  being  joined  to  the  people. 
It  was  the  establishment  or  the  strengthening  of 
the  bond  which  had  already  been  formed. 

Under  what  circumstances  did  you  get  the 
rattle? 

The  rattle?  I  forget.  I  don’t  remember  the 
circumstances.  But  it  was  given  to  me,  not  by  a 
shaman,  but  perhaps  by  one  of  the  older  people 
in  the  tribe  with  whom  I  enjoyed  friendly  rela¬ 
tions. 

Do  you,  by  any  chance,  recall  a  place  called  the 
Joy  land  Cafe  in  Genoa?  It  was  a  Chinese  res¬ 
taurant  where,  in  later  years,  lots  of  anthro¬ 


pologists  happened  to  have  gathered.  It  just  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  one  of  those  places. 

Genoa  was  off  the  beaten  path,  off  my  beaten 
path.  I  didn’t  often  get  there.  As  you  came  over 
Kingsbury  Pass,  you  passed  the  junction  from 
which  the  road  to  Genoa  led. 

But  I  stopped  in;  I  didn’t  know  anybody 
there.  Oh.  There  is  one  recollection,  though  I’m 
not  sure  how  firm  it  is  or  how  authentic  it  is.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Genoa  was  one  of  the  commu¬ 
nities  in  that  part  of  Nevada  which  was  settled 
quite  early,  and  among  the  early  settlers  were 
Jews,  Jewish  pioneers.  Jews  didn’t  play  a  very 
prominent  role  in  the  settlement  of  Carson  Val¬ 
ley,  but  they  did  play  an  interesting  role.  For 
example,  there  was  a  man — a  merchant — in 
Carson  City  who  had  a  shop  on  the  main  street 
in  which  Indian  artifacts  were  available,  includ¬ 
ing  baskets.  And  he  became  interested  in  Dat  so 
La  lee,  the  great  basket  maker.  Eventually,  she 
made  baskets  for  him,  which  he  sold,  and  of 
course,  these  baskets  became  very,  very  valu¬ 
able,  because  they  were  among  the  finest  bas¬ 
kets  being  made  by  Indians.  He  established  her 
in  a  small  hut  behind  his  store  on  the  main  street 
of  Carson  City.  It  may  still  be  there.  Well,  if 
you’re  ever  there,  look  it  up. 

She  would  make  baskets,  and  he  would  sell 
them  to  museums.  I  know  the  museum  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  bought  some  of  the 
baskets,  and  I’m  sure  the  Metropolitan  in  New 
York  must  have  some  of  the  baskets,  whether 
they’re  on  display  or  they’re  in  storage  or  they’re 
in  possession  of  these  institutions. 

I  never  met  Dat  so  La  lee.  I  think  she  may 
have  been  living  during  the  first  year  that  I  was 
out  there,  though  I  knew  nothing  about  her  at 
that  time,  because  I  had  never  heard  of  her.  But 
subsequently,  I  think,  I  tried  to  locate  her,  and  I 
discovered  that  she  was  no  longer  there.  The 
name  of  the  Jewish  merchant  who  sponsored 
her,  in  a  sense,  was  Cohen,  so  he  was  readily 
identifiable.  Very  well  liked.  People  said  he 
treated  her  very  well,  so  that  was  nice. 

He  was  really  her  patron,  wasn’t  he? 

Sort  of  a  patron.  More  than  a  patron.  It  was 
a  business  relationship,  because  he  was  sort  of  a 
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go-between.  He  was  the  middle  man  in  these 
transactions  for  precious  baskets. 

Well,  what  I’ve  been  tolcl,  too,  is  that  he  really 
took  care  of  her  so  she  didn’t  have  to  think  of 
anything  else  besides  baskets. 

Oh,  you  knew  about  him? 

Yes.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  we  were  talking  about 
the  same  person. 

I  see.  Yes,  yes. 

So,  did  you  meet  him? 

No,  never  met  him.  I  don’t  think  he  was  liv¬ 
ing  at  the  time  that  I  tried  to  find  him.  But  I 
heard  about  him,  and  people  spoke  very  well  of 
him. 

I  also  wanted  to  ask  you  about  the  Dangbergs 
and  how  you  met  them. 

Yes.  Well,  everybody  who  lived  in  Carson 
Valley  knew  the  Dangbergs,  because  they  were 
landholders  of  considerable  scope.  They  had 
sheep  and  cattle,  and  they  were  quite  prosper¬ 
ous.  They  had  been  among  the  first  settlers  in 
Carson  Valley,  and  they  lived  in  this  home,  sort 
of  an  old-fashioned  Victorian  home,  but  very, 
very  comfortable.  They  used  to  invite  me  to  din¬ 
ner.  Not  very  often.  I  could  have  spent  more  time 
there,  but  I  didn’t  want  to  become  too  closely 
identified  with  any  of  the  white  settlers.  Not  that 
there  was  any  negative  feeling  between  the 
Dangbergs  and  the  Washoe,  but  nevertheless,  I 
felt  it  was  the  better  part  of  wisdom  to  steer  an 
even  course  between  whites  and  Indians.  Any¬ 
way,  they  used  to  invite  me  to  dinner,  and  the 
most  succulent  and  tasty  lamb  that  I  ever  ate,  I 
ate  at  their  table.  Of  course,  they  had  the  sheep, 
and  they  knew  how  to  slaughter  the  sheep.  And 
I  always  used  to  look  forward  to  the  dinners  I 
was  invited  to  because  of  the  wonderful  food  that 
they  served. 

There  were  two  girls,  two  sisters.  I  don’t 
know  if  they  were  the  only  siblings,  but  there 
were  two  sisters,  very  Victorian,  very  old  world, 
and  very,  very  polite.  Their  manner  was  so  pleas¬ 
ant.  There  was  never  any  hint  of  "We’re  the  na¬ 


tives,  and  the  Indians  .  .  .  .  "  Some  of  the  whites 
there,  unfortunately,  would  not  speak  well  of  the 
Indians.  This  was  never  true  of  the  Dangbergs.  I 
felt  that  they  were  really  gentry.  They  were  lo¬ 
cal  gentry,  if  you’ll  forgive  the  snobbish  conno¬ 
tations  of  the  term.  But  I  could  have  pursued 
our  friendship.  I  could  have  gone  over  there  in 
the  evenings  and  spent  time  with  the  girls.  Girls, 
no,  they  were  old  maiden  ladies.  But  I  never  did. 
I  kept  my  distance  in  the  interest  of  science,  in 
the  interest  of  ethnological  propriety.  Without 
having  cleared  this  with  anybody  previously,  I 
felt  that  it  was  a  better  part  of  wisdom. 

You  just  instinctively  knew. 

I  knew  that,  yes,  it  was  the  way  to  go.  I  would 
never  want  any  native  to  feel  that  I  was  kow¬ 
towing  to  the  Indians,  playing  the  especially 
privileged  white  man  in  the  area.  I  never  wanted 
to  give  any  such  impression,  sort  of  an  Uncle 
Tom  approach,  you  know.  It  would  have  been 
unwelcome. 

Yes.  And  tell  me  about  what  you  knew  about 
Grace  Dangberg’s  work. 

Oh,  yes.  I  read  the  work  that  she  had  done 
on  the  Washoe  language.  Have  you  seen  the  work 
that  she  did? 

The  Washoe  Tales,  yes. 

Yes.  And  then  later  on,  she  told  me,  in  con¬ 
versation,  she  pooh-poohed  Sapir.  She  felt  that 
he  didn’t  understand  the  Washoe,  that  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Washoe  was  deficient  and  so  forth,  all  of 
which,  of  course,  was  silly.  But  it  spoke  of  the 
fact  that  she  was  resentful  that  somebody  else 
had  come  into  the  picture  who  was  a  good  deal 
more  knowledgeable  and  authoritative  on  lin¬ 
guistics,  especially  on  Washoe,  than  she.  That 
must  have  been  hard  for  anybody  to  take.  I’m 
sure  that  Navajos  in  Gallup  must  have  felt  badly 
used  when  they  heard  from  their  own  people 
that  here  was  a  white  man  who  could  speak 
Navajo  as  well  as  any  native.  It’s  a  sort  of  over¬ 
whelming  phenomenon  that  this  white  man 
came  from  a  different  culture  entirely  but  could 
speak  a  language  as  difficult — four  tonemes  in 
Navajo — as  their  own  native  tongue. 
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Among  people  who  have  lost  so  much,  having 
this  language  that’s  truly  theirs  is  at  least  some¬ 
thing  that  they  can  feel  is  theirs.  And  to  have  a 
white  man  .... 

Sapir  makes  the  statement  in  his  little  book 
called  Language  ....  Have  you  ever  seen  the 
book? 

I  have  not  seen  it.  I’ve  certainly  heard  of  it. 

What  a  marvelous  book!  It  speaks  of  all  the 
things  that  we’ve  been  talking  about  regarding 
Sapir.  In  the  first  place,  the  book  is  a  model  of 
clarity.  Everything  that  is  written  down,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  technical  it  may  turn  out  to  be,  is  just 
pellucid,  crystal  clear.  And  when  was  it  pub¬ 
lished?  In  1920? 

Nineteen  twenty-four. 

Nineteen  twenty-four.  It’s  never  been  out  of 
print.  I  don’t  know  how  many  they’ve  sold  so 
far.  I  think  every  year,  they  sell  about  2,000  cop¬ 
ies.  It’s  the  primer  of  linguistics,  or  one  of  the 
primers  of  linguistic  study. 

Yes.  I  only  read  an  excerpt  for  my  thesis,  but  he 
said  something  about  the  natives  keeping  their 
own  language. 

Makes  the  statement  that  there’s  nothing 
more  cohesive  in  the  culture  of  a  people  than 
its  language.  This  is  a  crucial  mark  of  identifica¬ 
tion  and  reveals  so  many  other  things  that  Sapir 
discussed. 

Had  Grace  Dangberg  met  or  only  been  aware 
of  Walter  Dyke’s  work? 

I  don’t  know. 

I  wonder,  because  he  woidd  have  been  the  chief 
rival,  I  think,  in  that  he  actually  did  the  work 
there. 

You  mean  in  the  knowledge  of  the  language? 

Yes.  I  mean  in  terms  of  Grace  Dangberg  feeling 
that  she  was  being  criticized  unfairly  by  Sapir. 
I  woidd  imagine  it  woidd  have  been  Walter 
Dyke. 


No,  I  think  this  should  be  cleared  up.  And 
I’m  not  sure  I’m  on  firm  ground  here.  I  don’t 
think  Sapir  ever  criticized  Grace  Dangberg.  He 
was  much  too  decent  to  do  a  thing  like  that.  He 
may  have  met  Grace  Dangberg,  and  I’m  sure  he 
was  familiar  with  her  work.  What  he  did,  was  he 
evaluated  her  work  in  terms  of  its  authenticity. 

I  see.  That’s  a  good  distinction. 

He  was  such  a  fair  person.  He  bore  no 
grudges.  He  was  the  sort  of  man,  I  never  heard 
him  say,  except  in  jest  ....  Sometimes  he  would 
laugh  at  somebody.  Like,  we’d  talk  about  this 
anthropologist  who  had  a  pathological  lisp.  De¬ 
lightful.  How  could  anybody  take  offense  at  that? 
Well,  of  course,  only  the  person  who  has  been 
singled  out  as  a  pathological  lisper  could  take 
offense  at  it.  But  to  me,  it’s  so  Sapir.  It’s  so 
Sapirian  to  say,  "Ah,  yes.  His  problem  was  he 
had  a  pathological  lisp."  Tossing  it  aside,  but  yet 
sort  of  crushing  the  man  under,  if  the  man  was 
too  sensitive. 

I  think  Grace  felt  that  she  had  a  proprietary 
interest  and  a  proprietary  role  in  Washoe  eth¬ 
nology,  Washoe  culture,  and  in  the  Washoe  lan¬ 
guage.  And  any  rival  or  potential  rival,  in  her 
mind,  to  that  status  that  she  enjoyed  or  that 
she  felt  she  enjoyed  was,  well,  looked  upon  with 
a  certain  jaundice. 

What  was  her  reaction  to  your  work? 

Oh,  she  was  very,  very  helpful.  What  did  I 
ask  her  once?  I  asked  her  for  some  documents 
that  were  housed  in  Minden.  She  lived  in  a  small 
town  which  was  adjacent  to  Gardnerville  called 
Minden.  I  asked  if  she  could  recover  some  docu¬ 
ments  which  I  thought  were  in  the  library  at 
Minden.  She  did  it  with  alacrity  and  with  a 
charming  note  which  indicated  her  graciousness 
as  a  person.  There  was  never  any  suggestion  of 
resentment  on  her  part  or  rivalry  on  her  part, 
no. 

Did  you  meet  Henry  Rupert  through  her?  Henry 
Rupert,  her  translator? 

No,  I  didn’t  meet  Henry,  although  I  did  gain 
some  knowledge  of  him  through  her.  But  again, 
you  see,  Henry  Rupert  was  a  closed  individual. 
It  was  difficult  to  reach  him.  I  think  Handelman 
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may  bring  that  out  in  his  paper  on  Henry  Rupert. 
But  no,  I  did  not  meet  him  through  her.  I  don’t 
know  how  I  met  him.  It’s  not  in  my  mind. 

Well,  I  discussed  him  in  the  latter  pages  of 
my  book  on  the  Washoe.  He  was  a  person  to 
reckon  with,  and  by  not  only  the  Washoe,  but 
also  the  whites.  In  Carson  City,  they  named  a 
street  after  him.  And  I  met  his  family  that  was 
living  in  Carson  City.  Undoubtedly,  the  woman 
that  .  .  .  his  granddaughter?  Is  that  the  one  who 
is  a  shaman  now? 

Jean,  yes. 

I  met  her.  She  showed  me  some  of  the  old 
artifacts  which  had  come  down  through  her  fam¬ 
ily,  including  a  couple  of  cradleboards  which 
went  back  who  knows  how  many  years.  We  were 
talking  about  the  fact  that  people  were  not  mak¬ 
ing  baskets  anymore.  And  that  was  my  latest 
knowledge,  whether  they  had  the  craft,  or  the 
art  of  basket  making  had  ceased  among  the 
Washoe.  But  from  what  you  say,  it’s  no  longer 
true,  and  they  are  making  baskets  again.  To  me, 
that’s  a  very  exciting  development. 

Well,  it’s  so  hopeful,  isn’t  it? 

Very. 

I’ve  been  very  cautiously  optimistic,  because  it’s 
just  been  within  the  last  five,  six,  seven  years 
that  it’s  become  visible.  It  was  probably  always 
there,  but  it  wasn’t  visible. 

Oh,  I  quote  in  this  book  what  some  of  the 
leaders  were  saying  about  the  Washoe.  Why 
should  we  learn  the  language?  There’s  no  money 
in  it.  A  Washoe  mother  says  to  her  son,  "Why  do 
you  worry  about  the  language?  The  language  will 
not  help  you  to  earn  a  living." 

You’ve  got  to  understand  it,  because  making 
your  way  earning  a  living,  there  was  no  more 
important  priority  in  their  lives  than  that,  be¬ 
cause  they  starved.  They  had  knowledge  of  ac¬ 
tually  starving  during  harsh  winters  when  there 
would  be  snow  all  around  and  no  possibility  of 
reaching  or  exploiting  the  food  resources,  which 
had  always  stood  them  in  good  stead.  And  when 
you’re  facing  starvation,  there  are  certain  things 
which  become  very  important  to  you  which  oth¬ 
erwise  wouldn’t  be. 


In  your  field  notes  you’re  talking  about  rabbit- 
skin  blankets.  And  you  say  at  one  point  that 
during  harsh  winters  when  they  needed  food, 
they  coidd  eat  the  rabbit  skins.  And  that  really 
tells  you  more  than  .... 

Yes,  that  was  true.  The  Washoe  went  through 
a  great  deal,  but  notably  during  the  pioneering 
days  of  the  American  pioneers  as  they  spread 
westward.  I  wonder  if  you’re  familiar  with  a  book 
called  Courage  Undaunted,  about  Meriwether 
Lewis,  of  Lewis  and  Clark.  It’s  a  wonderful  book. 
I  have  a  sister  who  lives  in  Ohio,  and  she  sent 
me  a  copy  of  the  book  shortly  afterwards.  I’ve 
been  trying  to  read  it,  but  there  are  so  many 
distractions  in  my  life  that  I  have  a  problem  read¬ 
ing  it.  But  it’s  a  marvelous  book,  and  it  speaks 
about  the  opening  of  the  West,  the  Northwest 
Passage  and  so  forth. 

One  of  the  things  it  talks  about  is  the  Indi¬ 
ans.  Who  were  these  Indians?  They  were 
Washoe.  The  path  of  Lewis  and  Clark’s  expedi¬ 
tion  and  other  pioneering  sallies  into  the  north¬ 
west  were  made  through  Washoe  territory. 
You've  heard  of  the  Donner  party? 

Oh,  yes.  I  know  the  stories. 

The  Donner  Pass  is  through  Washoe  terri¬ 
tory. 

Yes.  And  there’s  been  some  debate  for  years — 
the  Washoe  themselves  have  stories. 

Yes,  they  do.  I  took  down  a  testimony  of  a 
woman  who  lived  in  one  of  the  towns  near  Ely, 
Nevada,  which  is  in  eastern  Nevada.  Her  recol¬ 
lection,  the  way  she  described  it,  they  knew 
where  the  Donner  Party  was.  They  could  have 
saved  the  Donner  Party.  At  least  they  could  have 
given  them  food  or  sheltered  them,  but  they  had 
been  so  intimidated  by  the  whites,  they  were  so 
afraid,  they  had  such  fear  of  the  whites,  that  they 
let  them  pass  through  their  territory  without  any 
sign  of  recognition. 

That  shows  the  depth  of  feeling  that  exists 
and  the  depth  of  hostility,  which  existed  when 
you  don’t  save  people  who  were  starving  to  death. 
They  knew  exactly  what  was  happening  to  the 
Donner  Party,  but  they  didn’t  do  anything  about 
it.  You  say,  "And  why?"  Because  they  were  fear¬ 
ful. 
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Yes.  Hoped  they’d  all  go  away,  stay  away. 

That’s  right.  That’s  right. 

So  after  you  did  your  fieldwork,  is  there  any¬ 
thing  more  you  want  to  say  about  that  time  in 
Washoe  country  right  now? 

I  was  interested  in  ...  .  They  had  some 
dude  ranches  which  were  just  opening.  I’m  sure 
there  are  probably  quite  a  goodly  number  now. 
They  must  have  expanded.  But  there  were  some 
dude  ranches,  and  one  day  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
I  had  had  a  difficult  day,  and  I  was  driving  my 
car  along  the  highway  between  Reno  and 
Gardnerville,  which  was  the  road  south — 395.  I 
saw  a  sign  on  the  road  that  there  was  a  ranch.  I 
was  hungry,  and  I  felt  I  would  have  something 
to  eat.  I  turned  off  the  road,  drove  into  the  com¬ 
pound  where  the  ranch  was  located.  Well,  I  come 
here,  and  here  are  a  bunch  of  American  tourists 
or  campers  or  whatever  they  were,  obviously 
people  from  the  privileged  classes.  And  here  they 
were  at  dinner.  I  come  into  the  ranch,  and  I  tell 
them  I’m  hungry,  would  like  some  food.  And  so 
they  say,  "Well,  join  us  for  dinner,"  or  join  the 
group  for  dinner — there  must  have  been  twenty 
people  there — so  I  did.  And  they  were  introduced 
to  me.  They  were  people  from  New  Haven,  Con¬ 
necticut. 

The  chief  department  store  in  New  Haven 
was  Mabley  and  Carew.  These  are  the  descen¬ 
dants  of  old  settlers.  I  think  they  still  have  the 
department  store  on  the  main  street,  Chapel 
Street,  in  New  Haven.  So  I,  unobtrusively  as  pos¬ 
sible,  was  introduced.  How  did  they  introduce 
me?  "Mr.  Siskin,"  I  suppose.  I  was  not  known  as 
"Rabbi,"  of  course.  Of  course,  I  didn’t  want  to 
stir  up  any  possibilities  of  hostility  or  reprisal.  A 
Jew  has  to  look  out  for  that  sort  of  thing. 

So  I  seated  myself,  and  I  ate  the  dinner, 
which  was  very  good.  And  they  began  talking 
about  New  Haven  and  about  this  and  about  that. 
I  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  everything  they 
were  talking  about,  because  I  was  from  New 
Haven.  I  was  something  of  a  leader  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

They  didn’t  recognize  me.  These  were  people 
who  did  not  play  much  of  a  role  in  the  life  of  the 
community.  They  were  not  public-spirited  citi¬ 
zens  or  anything  like  that.  So  the  evening  passed, 
and  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed.  So  I  retired,  every¬ 


body  retired  for  the  night.  I  lay  in  bed  that  night, 
and  I  said,  "Should  I  have  divulged  my  identity?" 
as  a  matter  of  self-respect.  A  Jew  doesn’t  like  to 
hide.  I  mean,  there  are  Jews  who  don’t  mind 
hiding,  who  hide  all  their  lives.  But  there  are 
other  Jews  who  feel  differently.  Should  I  have 
told  those  people?  I  know  the  Carews.  I  had  met 
members  of  the  family.  What  was  I  afraid  of? 
And  I  probably  lay  awake  half  the  night  repri¬ 
manding  myself  for  not  having  taken  a  forth¬ 
right  stand,  a  manly  stand.  My  manliness.  I  had 
compromised  my  own  manhood  in  not  'fessing 
up  to  the  fact  that,  "Here  I  am,  Edgar  Siskin, 
rabbi  of  the  Congregation  Mishkan  Israel — that 
was  the  name  of  the  congregation — who  knows 
your  family  and  is  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
affairs  of  New  Haven  that  you’re  talking  about. 
Here  I  am.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 
But  that  would  have  been  too  .  .  .  there  was 
something  about  that  that  didn’t  appeal  to  me. 
So  I  thrashed  around  in  my  anguish. 

Well,  that  is  something  to  contemplate  that  it 
was  something  you  even  had  to  consider.  It’s 
very  clear  why  you  wouldn’t  want  to  do  that 
among  the  Washoe,  because  it  just  would  raise 
a  whole  bunch  of  distracting  questions.  But 
among  people  like  that,  it  is  an  interesting  idea 
that  you  would  even  feel  the  need  to  hesitate. 

Well,  you  understand  it  very  well.  But  nev¬ 
ertheless,  it  would  take  a  lot  to  make  me  aware 
of  the  "reasonableness"  of  my  stance. 

If  you  had  a  chance  to  go  back  in  that  place 
and  in  that  time,  is  there  anything  that  stands 
out  in  your  mind  that  you  woidd  have  done 
particularly  differently?  Is  there  anything  you 
wish  you’d  done? 

You  mean  in  my  dealings  with  the  Washoe? 

Yes. 

Well,  yes  and  no.  It  occurs  to  me  that  I  might 
have  made  firmer  friends  among  the  leaders  of 
the  Washoe.  I  didn’t,  particularly.  I  knew  them 
all,  and  I  think  we  had  a  good  relationship,  but  I 
could  have  discovered,  perhaps,  more  about  the 
culture  if  I  had  become  more  intimate  with  their 
leaders.  But  I  didn’t  do  it.  It  was,  again,  my  re- 
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luctance  to  become  too  much  involved  in  the 
inner  workings  of  the  culture. 

There  was  this  difference,  and  I  think  it  re¬ 
lates  to  what  we’re  talking  about.  There  was  this 
difference:  that  the  political  authority  was  less 
crystallized,  it  was  less  of  a  reality  than  it  be¬ 
came  later  on.  Nowadays,  you’ve  got  a  tribal 
council.  There  was  no  tribal  council  in  those 
early  fieldwork  days  of  mine.  Now  there  is.  There 
are  people  who  are  responsible,  who  represent 
the  tribe  before  the  government.  The  only  con¬ 
tact  that  the  Washoe  had  had  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  when  Bill  James,  the  shaman  in  the 
1890s,  had  gone  to  Washington  and  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  Washoe  before  the  congressional 
authorities  in  vain.  It  was  futile.  He  had  gone 
out,  there  had  been  something  of  a  fuss  made, 
and  then  when  he  left,  it  was  all  forgotten. 

So  if  you  say  I  should  have  made  common 
cause  with  the  leaders  in  order  to  learn  more 
about  the  tribe,  who  were  the  acknowledged 
leaders?  I  think  it  wouldn’t  have  been  too  easy 
for  me  to  ascertain  that  without  getting  involved 
in  the  political  inner  workings  of  the  tribe. 

And  probably  some  of  the  intratribal  rivalries. 

That’s  right.  That’s  right.  So  when  you  ask 
me  are  there  any  things  that  I  think  about  that 
in  the  past  I  would  have  done  differently,  that’s 
one  that  occurs  to  me.  I  can’t  think  of  any  abid¬ 
ing  regrets  that  I  have  that  could  have  been  cor¬ 
rected  or  could  have  been  changed  had  I  been 
there  or  were  I  there  now. 

If  you  ask  me,  am  I  anxious  to  go  back  and 
visit  there  again?  Well,  you  see,  we  went  back  in 
the  1980s.  That’s  when  Lillian  really  got  to  meet 
the  tribe.  I’m  not  sure.  Maybe  if  I  went  back,  I 
would  be  disappointed  to  see  how  the  people 
have  turned  to  some  of  the  idols  of  the  material¬ 
istic  age:  the  casinos  and  the  gambling.  I’m  not 
sure  that  I  would  like  that,  if  I  went  back  there 
now.  Because  I  don’t  know.  I  can’t  say,  because 
I  haven’t  gone  back,  and  there  isn’t  much  chance 
that  I  will  go  back.  I’d  like  to  go  back,  because  I 
love  the  country.  I  love  that  country.  I  would 
drive  along  in  my  little  Ford  with  the  corru¬ 
gated  .  .  .  the  road  was  the  corrugated  roof  of 
the  anthropology  building  at  Berkeley.  I  would 
look  to  the  right,  and  I  would  see  those  marvel¬ 
ous  mountains,  see  Job  and  Job’s  Peak.  And  to 
the  right,  you  see  the  rising  hills  of  eastern  Ne¬ 


vada.  I  love  the  country,  I  like  the  people,  but 
I’m  not  sure  I’d  care  to  come  back.  It  would  be 
so  different.  Just  that  we  were  able  to  go  up 
across  the  drive.  What  was  the  name  of  the 
drive? 

Kingsbury? 

Kingsbury  Grade,  go  over  Kingsbury  Grade. 
And  I’m  sure  that  there’s  lots  of  activity  there 
now.  There  must  be  settlements,  there  must  be 
houses. 

Yes,  there  are.  There  are  houses  all  up  Kingsbury 
Grade.  There’s  a  big  ski  resort  at  the  top. 

That  wouldn’t  please  me.  I  remember  that 
marvelous  drive.  I’d  go  up,  and  there  were  little 
outcroppings  in  the  main  road.  You  could  park 
your  car  there  for  a  little  while  just  to  get  out 
and  breathe  the  air  and  look  and  see  in  all  di¬ 
rections.  So  I’m  not  sure  that  I  would  care  about 
that.  You  know,  Thomas  Wolfe  wrote  a  book 
called  You  Can’t  Go  Home  Again.  It’s  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  of  my  life,  and  the  years  that  I  spent 
there,  I’ll  never  forget.  Of  course,  I  can’t  forget 
them.  But  to  go  back  and  revisit  those  haunts, 
no.  I  think  we’ve  sort  of  gone  astray,  haven’t  we? 

Well,  I  was  trying  to  get  an  idea  of  who  the 
people  are  that  have  had  the  most  influence  on 
you.  What  about  John  Hammond? 

I  knew  him.  Plammond  was  a  dear  friend  of 
mine.  I  miss  him  terribly.  I  still  do.  And  I  re¬ 
member  the  time  that  he  became  quite  ill.  I 
never  knew,  I  think  it  was  probably  heart  or 
something.  But  his  wife  was,  well,  a  debutante- 
of-the-year  kind  of  thing. 

Whs  this  his  second  wife? 

Second  wife,  yes. 

So  the  debutante  of  the  year? 

She  died  of  AIDS.  In  those  days,  of  course, 
it  was  early  on,  a  terrible  blow  on  them.  She 
died  of  AIDS  as  a  result  of  transfusion,  yes.  In 
those  days,  that  was  happening  all  over.  It  was 
in  the  relatively  early  days  of  the  AIDS  epidemic. 
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So  would  you  describe  diis  circle  o  f  friends  in 
diose  years  that  you  had,  like  John  Hammond, 
and  you  were  still  talking  with  .  .  .?  Well,  no, 
Sapir  had  died  at  this  point,  so  this  is  an  influ¬ 
ence  that  came  into  your  life  and  went  out 
again,  but  would  you  describe  this  as  sort  of  a 
liberal  group  of  people,  politically  liberal? 

I  don’t  think  Hammond  ever  met  Sapir.  Of 
course,  now  that  I  look  back  upon  it,  it  was  a 
pity,  because  they  would  have  had  a  great  deal 
in  common. 

And  David  Mandelbaum  is  someone  that  seems 
to  have  sort  of  maintained  an  influence  on  your 
life. 

Yes,  David  Mandelbaum  was  a  member  of 
the  John  Reed  Club,  and  I  went  to  several  meet¬ 
ings  with  him. 

And  I  asked  you  what  some  of  the  other  anthro¬ 
pologists  were  doing  during  the  war,  and  you 
told  that  wonderful  story  where  a  lot  of  anthro¬ 
pologists  had  learned  to  administer  occu¬ 
pied  .  .  .  ? 

The  government.  When  the  military  took 
over  certain  islands  in  the  Pacific,  there  were 
people  who  had  trained  in  American  universi¬ 
ties  to  administer  these  territories.  There  was  a 
whole  protocol  involved,  you  can  imagine. 

I  remember  one  day,  I  was  on  the  beach, 
and  this  was  on  Okinawa,  and  I  was  minding  my 
own  business.  We  used  to  wander  around.  There 
were  guys  in  the  outfit  who  wotdd  sort  of  wan¬ 
der  around.  I  don’t  know  what  many  of  them 
did,  but  a  good  many  of  them  got  into  mischief, 
souvenir  hunting,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  they 
often  got  killed. 

Well,  anyway,  I  wasn’t  hunting  souvenirs,  but 
I  was  on  the  beach,  and  I  noticed  these  guys 
coming  out  of  the  water,  out  of  a  small  boat,  and 
I  guess  they  were  bound  for  some  destination 
on  Okinawa.  So  they  come  closer,  and  I  recog¬ 
nized  them  as  the  guys  I  knew  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  at  Yale.  The  Department  of  Anthropology 
at  Yale,  everybody. 

Including  Mandelbaum? 


No.  No,  that  was  not  Mandelbaum. 
Mandelbaum  was  in  Iowa.  He  was  married,  and 
that  exempted  him  from  serving. 

But,  I  saw  these  guys,  and  I  greeted  them, 
and  they  greeted  me,  and  there  was  no  real  ca¬ 
maraderie  there,  because  these  guys  took  a  dim 
view  of  me  for  a  number  of  reasons,  not  the  least 
of  which  was  that  I  was  a  Jew,  and  I  had  been 
the  president  of  the  Anthropology  Club  at  Yale. 
And  while  I  was  the  president  of  the  anthropol¬ 
ogy  club  at  Yale,  John  Dollard,  who  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  department — a  faculty  member  of  the 
department — had  in  a  drunken  moment  ....  It 
was  a  bad  experience. 

So  these  men  that  you  saw  in  Okinawa  all  those 
years  later  still  carried  some  kind  of  sense  that 
you  had  overreacted? 

It  wasn’t  so  many  years  later.  I  don’t  think  it 
was  probably  more  than  a  year  or  two  after  the 
episode  at  the  club.  What  was  it  called?  The 
Graduates  Club  on  campus.  And  I  said  to  my¬ 
self,  "Well,  I’ve  always  known  where  you  stood 
on  me  as  a  Jew.  This  is  just  added  confirmation 
of  that  feeling."  They  were  no  good.  The  thing 
that  bothered  me  about  them  as  much  as  any¬ 
thing  else  was  the  feeling  they  had  about  Sapir. 

I  can’t  begin  to  tell  you  what  he  meant,  what 
he  meant  to  many  of  the  students.  A  good  many 
of  the  students  who  studied  with  him  at  Yale 
regarded  him  as  someone  who  decisively  influ¬ 
enced  their  intellectual,  academic,  and  personal 
lives.  And  they  did.  This  was  true  of  them.  But 
there  were  others.  This  guy  Whiting,  John  Whit¬ 
ing — his  wife  got  a  Ph.D.  at  Yale,  and  he  got  a 
Ph.D.  at  Yale,  and  they  imagined  themselves  to 
be  a  little  better  than  other  people. 

So  this  contingent  that  splashed  onto  the  beach 
at  Okinawa  were  not  buddies. 

They  weren’t  buddies  of  mine,  certainly.  No, 
there  was  no  saying,  "Let’s  get  together,"  or, 
"Where  are  you  going?  What  are  you  doing  to¬ 
morrow?"  See,  we  weren’t  fighting  all  the  time. 
There  were  periods  in  which  we  rested,  what 
they  call  R&R,  rest  and  rehabilitation.  And  this 
was  probably  one  of  those  periods,  and  they  took 
the  opportunity  of  coming  ashore.  There  they 
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could  take  up  their  duties  for  which  they  had 
been  trained  at  Columbia,  by  the  way. 

Oh,  at  Columbia.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  what 
you  knew  about  that.  Could  you  have  done 
that? 

I  was  invited.  I  wanted  to  be  a  part  of  that 
group.  I  chose  not  to.  I  didn't  feel  that  I  was 
doing  anything  which  could  help  people. 

So  in  the  context  of  that  war,  you  felt  that  you 
had  more  to  contribute  as  a  rabbi  and  a  chap¬ 
lain? 

Yes,  that’s  right. 

Did  you  have  ideas  a  fter  the  war  o  f  becoming  a 
full-fledged  mem  ber  of  some  academic  depart¬ 
ment,  or  you  really  never  could  because  you 
were  a  rabbi  first  and  foremost?  Is  that  cor¬ 
rect? 

Yes.  That  was  my  professional  job.  I  was  a 
rabbi.  That  was  it. 

In  what  I’m  writing  now,  I  mentioned  join¬ 
ing  the  two  and  how  I  pursued  both.  You  see, 
during  my  entire  career,  I  pursued  both.  I  was 
an  active  rabbi  with  a  large  congregation,  active 
in  the  affairs  of  our  organization.  I  was  an  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis,  which  is  a  national  organization  of  Re¬ 
formed  rabbis.  And  at  the  same  time,  I  was  in 
anthropology,  doing  anthropology.  I  always  felt 
that  I  should  be  doing  more  anthropology. 

Because  of  your  interest? 

There  were  certain  things  about  the  rabbin¬ 
ate  that  I  found  a  little  difficult  to  take.  Lillian 
and  I  discussed  it  at  length  after  we  were  mar¬ 
ried,  and  she  would  have  done  anything  that 
would  have  satisfied  me.  But  we  never  really  got 
around  to  it.  I  think  then  we  started  to  have 
children,  and  that  increases  your  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Rabbis  are  very  well  recompensed  now  for 
what  they  do.  In  those  days,  it  was  a  little  differ¬ 
ent,  as  it  was  in  all  professions.  I  mean,  now 
look  at  the  academic  world.  You  know  what  it 
was  when  Warren  d’Azevedo  was  a  young  punk 


instructor.  lie  probably  had  to  struggle.  And  I 
hope  it’s  much  different  now. 

Yes.  So  after  the  war,  you  went  back  to  New 
Haven? 

Yes. 

And  then  when  did  you  retire  from  that?  You 
said  you  gave  that  retirement  speech. 

Yes. 

Did  you  leave  New  Haven  to  go  to  Glencoe,  Illi¬ 
nois? 

Yes. 

And  when  you  had  the  pulpit  at  Glencoe,  you 
were  also  teaching  at  Northwestern.  Is  that 
right? 

Yes. 

And  I  know  you  were  doing  more,  because  you 
were  involved  in  the  National  Rabbinical  Or¬ 
ganization. 

Yes,  but  that  didn’t  take  a  large  part  of  my 
time. 

That  was  part  of  your  rabbi  identity,  right? 

That’s  right,  part  of  my  rabbi  identity.  And  I 
could  have  gone  ahead  and  become  even  more 
active  in  the  national  organization,  but  I’ve  never 
been  an  organization  man.  For  example,  I  never 
attended  annual  meetings  of  the  American  An¬ 
thropological  Association.  Of  course,  I  didn’t  like 
that  organization  for  a  particular  reason,  because 
it’s  sort  of  so  leftist.  I  don’t  want  to  be  unfair  or 
unjust,  but  as  I  have  read  the  literature  that’s 
come  out,  the  regular  quarterly,  American  An¬ 
thropologist,  I  see  a  tremendous  concern  for  is¬ 
sues  and  for  ethnic  groups  in  which  I  have  an 
interest,  of  course,  but  it  doesn’t  keep  me  awake 
at  night.  And  I  think  with  some  of  these  leaders 
of  the  American  Anthropological  Associa¬ 
tion  .... 
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Well,  was  David  Mandelbaum  someone  with 
whom  you  could  discuss  your  kind  o  f  disa  ffec¬ 
tion  or  disillusionment  with  the  anthropologi¬ 
cal  community? 

Yes,  I  could  be  very  open,  very  frank  with 
David.  We  understood  each  other,  and  he  knew 
the  score.  lie  was  always  more  sanguine  a  per¬ 
son  than  I  was.  I  suppose  I  tend  to  be  somewhat 
on  the  gloomy  side,  at  least  at  times,  but  he  was 
always  upbeat,  always  in  good  and  high  spirits. 
And  he  was  well  regarded  in  the  department. 
His  son,  by  the  way,  has  become  a  professional 
anthropologist  at  Johns  Hopkins.  His  son  went 
to  Yale,  older  son.  David  married  a  girl  to  whom 
I  introduced  him.  She  was  a  graduate  of  Vassar, 
very,  very  nice  girl,  very  bright,  very  bright.  She 
went  to  Vassar  and  did  very  well  there.  And  I 
had  a  date  with  her  in  ...  I  forget.  Somebody 
suggested  that  we  meet.  And  she  and  David  hit 
it  off,  and  they  were  married. 

Now,  how  woidd  you  maintain  contact?  When 
you  were  teaching  at  Northwestern,  you  were 
teaching  Jewish  or  Israeli  anthropology,  right? 

That’s  right,  the  American  Jew.  Yes,  I  was 
always  interested  in  the  American  Jew,  of  course, 
from  an  angle  that  was  somewhat  different  than 
the  angle  that  intrigued  many  of  my  rabbinical 
friends. 

Now,  you  were  recndted  by  Herskovits  to  teach 
American  Indian,  right? 

That’s  right.  That’s  right.  And  I  would  have 
done  it,  too.  I  would  have  gone  into  American 
Indian  ethnology,  but  Herskovits  died.  And  I  was 
thinking  of  Israel,  and  so  that  was  a  hiatus,  you 
see. 

And  Mandelbaum,  he  was  a  friend,  but  was  he 
at  any  time  trying  to  encourage  you  to  pur¬ 
sue  .  .  .? 

No,  no.  He  himself  had  a  good  career  in  an¬ 
thropology.  He  went  to  Minnesota;  that  was  his 
first  teaching  job.  Then  he  got  a  position  at  Ber¬ 
keley.  Kroeber  met  Mandelbaum  and  liked  him 
very  much  and  wanted  him  in  his  department. 
They  got  along  very  well,  indeed. 


But  later  on,  I  sort  of  grew  apart  from  David. 
Not  really  grew  apart,  but  we  had  been  very,  very 
close  friends,  had  taken  trips  together  all  over 
the  country,  but  there  came  something  of  a  di¬ 
vide.  Was  it  because  of  our  wives?  I  don’t  know. 
I  think  David  may  have  felt,  I  don’t  know.  I 
can’t ....  Not  particularly  interested  in  it,  ei¬ 
ther. 

But  they  had  three  children.  They  had  two 
boys  and  a  girl,  very  nice,  very  bright  children. 
The  older  son  was  a  tremendous  ....  And  then 
there  was  a  second  boy  who  was  a  very,  very 
nice,  bright  boy,  and  he  was  a  student  at  Davis. 
That’s  a  branch  of  the  University  of  California 
in  a  town  called  Davis,  California.  And  he  died 
under  mysterious  circumstances.  I  never  found 
out  what  it  was. 

Then  they  had  a  daughter,  a  third  child,  and 
she  was  something  of  a  problem.  She  was  very 
bright,  very  lively,  very  nice  kid  who  had  this 
attraction  for  blacks  and  married  a  black.  And  I 
think  this  was  sort  of  a  heartbreak  to  her  par¬ 
ents,  who  were  very,  very  liberal,  but,  you 
know  ....  That,  you  see,  is  getting  involved  in 
intermarriage,  and  I  think  the  Mandelbaums  had 
feelings  about  intermarriage. 

Well,  the  older  boy,  he  entered  Yale,  did  very 
well  there,  and,  interestingly  enough,  at  a  time 
when  these  things  were  not  too  common,  was 
accepted  socially  by  the  ranking  Gentiles  in  the 
college  community.  He  made  a  Greek  letter  fra¬ 
ternity,  which  was  very,  very  rare  for  a  Jewish 
boy  at  that  time.  It’s  no  longer  so  rare,  but  it 
was  at  that  time.  And  one  of  his  close  friends 
was  a  character  who  is  being  interviewed  all  the 
time  these  days  in  connection  with  the  trouble 
in  Yugoslavia.  His  name  is  Strobe  Talbott.  He’s 
always  being  interviewed.  He’s  a  very  unlovely 
person,  never  smiles,  very  sober-sided,  but  ap¬ 
parently  one  of  the  bright  hopes  of  the  state  de¬ 
partment. 

This  is  a  friend  of  Mandelbaum’s  son. 

Yes.  The  Mandelbaums  are  very  close 
friends.  And  the  very  fact  that  he’s  a  favorite 
son  of  the  State  Department  doesn’t  speak  well 
for  him.  Because  the  State  Department  is  a  pretty 
horrible  mess  under  Madeline  "All  Dumb" 
Albright,  who  was  a  Jew,  running  away  from  it 
as  fast  as  she  can. 
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Anyway,  he  made  his  Greek  letter  fraternity, 
and  then  I  don’t  know  if  he  had  a  teaching  posi¬ 
tion  immediately  after  that,  but  a  year  or  so  ago, 
he  was  appointed  to  a  faculty  position  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  which  is  a  very  good  school,  especially 
for  foreign  affairs. 

How  have  you  stayed  in  touch ?  How  do  you 
find  out  all  this? 

Well,  I’m  not  in  personal  touch  with  the 
Mandelbaums.  I’m  just  interested,  and  I  hear 
from  time  to  time.  If  I  ever  found  myself  in  Bal¬ 
timore,  I’d  look  him  up.  But  I’m  not  sure  he’d  be 
interested  in  seeing  me.  I  think  his  world  is  sort 
of  .  .  .  although  he’s  not  that  kind  of  a  chap.  He’s 
not  running  away  from  his  Jewish  identity,  which 
is  true  of  a  great  many  Jews.  Being  the  son  of 
David  Mandelbaum,  who  is  really  quite  a  singu¬ 
lar  person,  any  departure  from  Judaism  or  any 
attempt  to  escape  from  Judaism  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  craven.  They  would  never  do  anything 
like  that. 

So  you  never  really  found  someone  that  you 
coidd  invest  as  much  admiration  in  as  Sapir? 

No. 

You  probably  don’t  indulge  in  what-ifs,  but  for 
the  sake  of  this  interview,  do  you  think  you 
would  have  pursued  more  anthropological  re¬ 
search  if  Sapir  had  lived? 

If  Sapir  had  lived,  I  might  have,  yes.  I  think 
Sapir  was  interested.  Well,  if  you  remember 
when  I  was  contemplating  my  trip,  I  had  been 
to  Israel  before,  Palestine.  This  was  before  it  was 
Israel,  a  long  time  ago.  But  I  spoke  to  Sapir.  I 
said,  "I’m  going  to  be  in  Israel  this  summer.  Is 
there  anything  you  might  suggest?  Are  there  any 
anthropologists  in  Israel?"  I  didn’t  know. 

He  said  he  knew  of  none.  He  had,  however, 
met  an  archaeologist,  a  well  known  archaeolo¬ 
gist,  in  some  international  meeting,  and  he  sug¬ 
gested  I  look  him  up,  which  I  did. 

The  name  of  the  archaeologist  was  Yadin. 
Sukenig  was  his  original  name,  and  he  changed 
it,  as  many  Jews  in  Israel  do,  to  a  Hebrew  name. 
Yadin.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  took  me  to  the 
Galilee  on  an  archaeological  tour.  He  was  quite 


an  impressive  man.  And  his  son,  Yigael  Yadin, 
became  the  celebrated  archaeologist  of  Israel. 
So  something  might  have  come  of  that.  Sapir 
would  have  continued  his  interest  in  Israel,  I’m 
sure  of  that.  But,  of  course,  he  died  before  he 
could.  Well,  a  thought  occurred  to  me  that  I 
would  do  something  with  anthropology  in  Israel. 
I  looked  forward  to  that  as  a  very  inviting  pros¬ 
pect  for  Israel.  And  that’s  why  we  founded  the 
Jerusalem  Center  for  Anthropological  Studies. 

And  when  you  say  "we, "  do  you  mean  you  and 
Lillian? 

No,  well,  Lillian  was  interested,  but  I  did  it. 
I  collected  the  funds  for  it.  The  funds  were  con¬ 
tributed  by  members  of  my  congregation,  and 
people  would  give  on  an  annual  basis.  We  were 
able  to  do  some  interesting  things,  but  I  was  very 
much  disappointed  with  the  anthropological 
community  in  Israel.  The  principal  reason  be¬ 
ing  that  they’re  all — what  shall  I  say? — all  dread¬ 
fully  left.  They’re  so  left. 

Do  you  want  to  speculate  as  to  why  that  is?  I 
agree,  from  the  course  of  these  interviews,  that 
99  percent  of  the  people  I’ve  talked  to  in  an¬ 
thropology  are  extreme-left  liberals. 

You’re  saying  Jews  and  non-Jews? 

Yes,  and  I  just  wondered  if  you’d  be  willing  to 
speculate.  What  do  you  think  it  is  about  the  pro¬ 
fession  that  attracts  people  who  are  left  lean¬ 
ing  ? 

Well,  I  don’t  know.  I  guess  it’s  that  they  iden¬ 
tify  with  deprived  ethnic  groups.  I  think  they  go 
out  to  the  Andaman  Islands  or  some  other  colo¬ 
nial  outposts,  they  see  how  badly  the  natives 
are  treated,  and  then  they  identify  with  them. 

It’s  a  funny  thing,  now  that  I  think  of  it.  I 
never  had  that  urge.  I  think  I’m  as  inclined  to¬ 
wards  the  philosophy  of  liberalism  as  anybody, 
but  I  don’t  think  I  could  ever  identify  with  people 
who  are  not  my  people,  so  to  speak.  But  that 
may  damn  me  as  being  very  narrow-minded. 

One  trend  I’m  very  interested  in  tracing  here  is 
that,  and  it’s  just  an  opinion,  a  lot  of  the  people 
I’ve  interviewed,  who  have  stayed  in  anthro- 
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pology,  who  have  made  that  their  primary  ca¬ 
reers — and  by  anthropology,  I  mean  specifically 
ethnography — have  a  very  borderless  sense  of 
their  own  ethnicity. 

Isn’t  that  interesting? 

And  you’re  one  of  those  exceptions,  you  see.  You 
have  a  very  strong  sense  of  who  you  are  and 
what  your  affiliations  are. 

I  wish  you  could  have  been  here  at  one  of 
Lillian’s  concerts.  At  the  beginning  of  a  concert, 
she  made  a  few  remarks,  and  they  were  about 
her  mother — and  a  very  close  bond  with  her 
mother,  quite  a  remarkable  woman.  Most  beau¬ 
tiful  woman  you  could  ever  imagine.  She  was  a 
very,  very  lovely  person.  And  Lillian  spoke  about 
her  mother  and  how  much  her  mother  meant 
to  her,  and  her  mother  was  responsible  for  what¬ 
ever  career  she  had  had  in  music  and  so  forth. 
And  she  said,  "There’s  one  thing  that  I’ll  always 
be  grateful  for.  My  mother  is  responsible.  The 
most  important  thing  in  the  world  to  me  is  that 
I’m  a  Jew."  It  was  very  moving,  the  way  Lillian 
said  it. 

We  had  some  friends  here  from  San  Diego 
whom  we  had  met  on  a  trip  to  Scotland.  Not 
Jews  themselves,  but  good  Christians,  but  Chris¬ 
tians  of  a  sort  of  an  orthodox  temper.  That  is, 
they  were  believing  Christians,  prayed  and  went 
to  church  and  so  forth.  We  became  very  fond  of 
them,  and  we  were  still  in  touch  with  them.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  were  talking  with  them  on 
the  phone  just  the  other  day.  Yes,  we  like  them 
very,  very  much.  And  that’s  what  being  a  Jew 
means  to  Lillian.  It’s  the  most  important  thing 
in  her  life.  When  you  talk  about  the  fact  that  we 
were  not  seduced  by  other  loyalties,  by  other 
ethnic  loyalties,  I  think  we  both  had  that. 

But  do  you  feel  if  the  world  were  different  and 
there  hadn ’t  been  all  the  anti-Semitism —  when 
you  were  an  American  and  if  you  had  felt  fully 
embraced  by  the  "American  culture" — that  per¬ 
haps  you  would  have  or  co  uld  have  focused  on 
other  ethnicities? 

I  don’t  believe  there  was  another  focus  in 
American  life.  I  think  that  the  culture  of  America 
is  Christian.  It’s  a  Christian  culture.  This  doesn’t 


condemn  all  Americans,  and  they’re  wonderful 
people.  But  how  do  you  explain  anti-Semitism 
and  its  persistence?  It  shows  that  these  won¬ 
derful  people  have  certain  impediments  to  ac¬ 
cepting  us.  One  doesn’t  like  to  sound  so  defeat¬ 
ist.  It  sounds  so  fin  de  siecle,  end  of  the  century, 
but  I’m  afraid  that’s  true.  Lillian  and  I  talk  about 
it  all  the  time.  This  Barak  has  just  been  elected 
prime  minister.  To  us,  that’s  deplorable.  We’re 
not  with  the  liberals,  the  leftists,  who  wanted 
Barak,  by  his  tremendous  plurality.  No,  we  de¬ 
cided  that  if  Jews  don’t  look  after  their  fate,  in¬ 
cluding  their  fate  in  Israel,  nobody  else  will.  Don’t 
trust  the  Baraks. 

Well,  I  was  talking  upstairs  to  Lillian,  and  she 
said  that  the  both  o  f  you  used  to  be  extremely 
liberal. 

Yes. 

And  as  an  example,  you  had  really  embraced 
the  black  cause,  the  civil  rights  cause,  until  the 
extreme  anti-Semitism  of  people  like  Jesse  Jack- 
son.  It  was  late  in  the  1960s.  She  didn’t  say  it 
was  the  only  thing,  but  it  was  in  that  era  when 
you  really  started  losing  .  .  .  that  the  blacks  ba¬ 
sically  turned  against  the  Jews  who  had  been 
their  supporters. 

That’s  right.  Well,  it’s  true.  I  don’t  think  there 
is  much  question  about  that.  And,  of  course,  they 
had  their  reasons,  too.  They  looked  upon  the 
Jew  as  a  slum  lord.  I  mean,  he’s  the  exploiter  of 
the  black  slave.  The  blacks,  for  example,  have 
taken  up  this  cause,  or  this  belief,  that  Jews  were 
in  no  small  part  responsible  for  the  slave  trade. 
You  see,  the  slave  trade  involved  all  sorts  of  con¬ 
siderations,  which  were  not  directly  related  to 
slave  trading,  or  maybe  they  were.  There  was 
this  constant  traffic  between  the  Caribbean  and 
Africa.  And  who  were  the  merchants  and  the 
people  of  the  entrepreneur  who  were  involved 
in  this  selling  of  people,  this  slave  trade?  Jews. 
I’m  sure  there  were  Jews  who  were  among  those, 
but  there  were  also  others.  There  were  Chris¬ 
tians,  too.  I’m  sure  the  Christians  made  the  same 
profits  out  of  the  slave  trade  that  Jews  did. 

There  are  monuments  to  these  men  throughout 
New  England. 
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There  you  are.  That’s  right.  Yes.  The  slave 
trade,  for  example,  there  was  a  widespread  be¬ 
lief  among  blacks — maybe  these  are  blacks  of 
the  Farrakhan  school  or  the  Jesse  Jackson 
school — who  say  that  Jewish  doctors  infect  black 
children  with  AIDS.  So  what  can  you  believe? 
Where  does  that  lead  you?  And  it’s  not  just  the 
blacks  who  are  drug  addicts.  These  are  blacks 
who  hold  professorial  positions  in  respected  uni¬ 
versities. 

Now,  this  might  be  a  wild  statement  to  some 
people,  and  perhaps  it  is  and  I  shouldn’t  say  it. 
You  cannot  separate  anti-Semitism  from  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  country.  Can’t  do  it.  You  can  try,  and 
you  can  even  persuade  yourself  that  you  believe 
it.  But  when  I  look,  for  example,  at  the  officers 
and  the  people  who  hold  important  positions  in 
the  American  Anthropological  Association  .... 
[Lillian  Siskin  enters.  Her  responses  are  indi¬ 
cated  with  an  "L:"] 

You  said  that  the  image  of  the  ship  that  passes 
in  the  night  is  emblematic  of  your  life  as  a  rabbi. 
You  were  talking  about  that  when  you  left 
Brownsville,  and  then  you  thought  for  a  while, 
and  you  said  actually,  that  was  kind  of  emblem¬ 
atic  of  your  relationship  with  many,  many 
people  in  your  life.  So  I  just  wanted  to  ask  if 
you  wanted  to  expand  on  that,  or  am  I  putting 
words  in  your  mouth? 

No.  Yes,  you  are.  But  Lillian  could  probably 
answer  that  question  better  than  I  could,  as  an 
observer.  Am  I  the  sort  of  person  who  has  gone 
from  one  personal  loyalty  to  another? 

L:  No,  no.  I  don’t  know  if  that’s  what  that 
means. 

No,  that’s  not  the  way  I  took  it.  No,  I  took  it 
to  mean  that  when  you  developed  very  close 
relationships  with  people  and  with  congrega¬ 
tions,  that  you’ve  had  many  of  these  experiences 
that,  for  some  people,  maybe  one  would  be 
enough.  But  you ’ve  had  these  series  of  experi¬ 
ences  in  your  life  where  you  develop  these  in¬ 
tense  relation  ships,  and  then  because  of  the  way 
your  life  has  worked  .  .  .  because  you  were  talk¬ 
ing  about  having  moved  around  a  lot  as  a  rabbi. 

Yes. 


Maybe  this  would  be  good  just  to  let  you  think 
about,  because  the  intention  is  not  to  put  words 
in  your  mouth  at  all. 

I  understand,  yes. 

L:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  friends  that  you 
made,  the  rabbinical  friends,  when  you  went  to 
the  Hebrew  Union  College,  most  of  them  re¬ 
mained  very  close  friends  throughout  your  life. 
And  now  that  they’ve  gone,  it’s  a  real  loss  in  your 
life.  It  isn’t  that  you  had  to  give  up  those  friend¬ 
ships  in  the  rabbinate.  I  think  in  anthropology, 
the  friends  you  have,  like  David  Mandelbaum, 
for  instance,  you  might  have  been  disappointed 
toward  the  end  about  your  relationship.  But  I 
wouldn’t  say  generally  that  it’s  like  ships  that 
pass  in  the  night.  Would  you?  What  would  you 
say?  Don’t  you  feel  that  you  made  any  close  en¬ 
during  friends? 

I  always  had  good  friends,  yes.  Take  the  ex¬ 
perience  in  Jerusalem  with  the  anthropologists. 

L:  Well,  I  think  that’s  a  very  unusual  .... 
Well,  but  I  think  in  all  academia,  you  found  that 
in  Chicago,  too.  When  you  were  teaching  at 
Evanston  at  Northwestern,  and  the  people,  the 
head  of  the  department  ....  You  know,  Edgar 
did  a  lot  for  the  department.  Lie  collected  money 
for  the  department  so  that  they  could  have  out¬ 
standing  speakers  come  and  talk  to  them  about 
anthropology.  And  they  sort  of  took  over.  They 
just  took  your  money,  and  they  wouldn’t  let  you 
have  any  say.  It  was  a  very  disappointing  kind  of 
thing.  But  I  think  that  goes  on,  probably,  in  all 
universities.  Am  I  wrong  or  not? 

And  to  put  this  in  context,  the  sense  I  had  from 
your  statement  wasn’t  that  these  relationships 
were  disappointing  or  that  they  were  tempo¬ 
rary.  It  was  that  even  brief  sojourns  tended  to 
be  kind  of  intense,  like  this  experience  in 
Brownsville,  where  it  was  such  a  short  period 
of  time,  but  it  was  temporary. 

L:  Did  you  tell  Penny  that  we  went  back  to 
Brownsville  with  our  kids? 

Well,  it  was  hardly  going  back. 
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L:  No,  we  went  back,  and  when  we  went  back 
with  our  children,  he  wanted  to  show  them 
where  he  had  been.  The  people  there,  there  was 
only  one  person  or  two  people  who  were  there 
when  we  were  first  there.  Do  you  remember 
that? 

I  don’t  know.  Well,  it  had  been  a  long  time, 
dear.  It  had  been  a  long  time,  but  it  was  an  in¬ 
teresting  experience.  And  it’s  a  community,  you 
see. 

L:  And  most  of  those  people  were  really  not 
complete  whole  Jews.  I  mean,  they  were  inter¬ 
married. 

They  were,  but  I  think  that  was  one  of  the 
reasons  that  they  were  drawn  to  me,  in  a  sense. 
I  think  that  they  felt  that  they  had  missed  some¬ 
thing,  that  I  accounted  for  the  lacuna  in  their 
lives.  Do  you  understand?  That’s  the  reason  they 
were  drawn  to  me.  And  the  way  they  followed 
the  service,  they  were  so  wrapped  up  in  every 
prayer  which  was  uttered,  the  way  they  joined 
in  the  responses  and  so  forth. 

L:  You  know,  I’ll  tell  you  something  inter¬ 
esting,  which  I  think  hovers  over  all  of  this.  He 
really  doesn’t  give  himself  enough  credit  for  what 
he’s  done  in  his  lifetime,  because  the  rabbinate 
is  a  very  difficult  role,  especially  for  someone 
like  my  husband. 

Now,  some  people  who  are  very  aggressive 
and  outgoing,  they  can  handle  it,  more  or  less, 
even  though  some  of  them  get  into  trouble.  But 
my  husband  never  gave  himself  credit  for  all  the 
things  that  he  did.  He  didn't  think  he  meant 
much  to  the  congregations  where  he  was — and 
that  wasn’t  true. 

He  had  a  very  close  friend  who  was  his  asso¬ 
ciate  in  Glencoe  for  ten  years,  Rabbi  Iludan.  And 
there  are  people  in  the  congregation  who  wanted 
him  to  succeed  my  husband,  but  there  were 
other  people  who  didn’t,  because  my  husband 
led  the  congregation.  In  other  words,  he  told 
them  what  to  do.  That  was  in  the  olden  days. 
The  rabbis  today,  they  don’t  lead  their  congre¬ 
gations.  They  do  what  their  congregations  tell 
them  to  do.  My  husband  was  never  like  that.  He 
was  a  strong  leader.  And  we  were  in  the  congre¬ 
gation  for  twenty-four  years.  Now,  when  my 
husband  left,  he  was  very  close  to  Rabbi  Iludan. 


And  they  wanted  to  get  a  rabbi  that  they  could 
lead  around,  and  they  had  a  feeling  if  they  got 
Hudan  .  .  .  because  he’s  not  like  my  husband; 
he’s  more  of  a  pastor.  He’s  not  a  great  speaker, 
he’s  a  different  kind,  but  he’s  a  wonderful  hu¬ 
man  being.  But  they  thought  that  my  husband 
would  still  run  the  congregation  through  him. 
And  that’s  exactly  what  they  got.  The  person 
who  followed  my  husband  was  his  complete  and 
total  opposite.  [At  this  point  Lillian  Siskin  leaves 
the  conversation,  and  the  replies  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  are  now  given  solely  by  Edgar  Siskin.] 


There  was  a  small  site  on  Lake  Tahoe  [see 
photograph  at  right].  We  used  to  begin  in  the 
morning  at  seven  o’clock,  and  we  would  go  as 
long  as  was  necessary. 

Now,  let’s  see,  this  is  George  Snooks  and  Charlie 
Rube. 

Yes,  Charlie  is  in  his  eighties.  He’s  an  elder 
of  the  tribe.  And  here’s  George,  who  was  his 
nephew.  Of  course,  they’re  all  related. 

Was  that  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Tahoe? 

This  was  at  Bijou,  I  think.  Or  was  this  on 
the  east  shore  of  Tahoe?  I  think  it  was  around 
the  area  which  was  developing  into  a  casino. 
Tahoe  has  become  a  great  gambling  center  be¬ 
cause  it’s  on  the  California-Nevada  border,  and 
all  you  have  to  do  is  just  step  across  the  border, 
and  you  can  gamble  all  you  want.  In  California, 
you  can’t  do  that.  California  is  much  stricter  on 
laws.  But  there  were  a  number  of  lodges  which 
had  been  built,  fairly  new.  Of  course,  it’s  trans¬ 
formed  radically  since  that  time.  Tahoe  has  be¬ 
come  quite  an  important  resort.  And  skiing  is 
very  active  there.  There’s  a  very  active  skiing 
program  there  during  the  winter. 

Do  you  remember  if  this  was  on  the  north  end 
of  the  lake? 

No.  I’ll  tell  you  where  it  was.  It  was  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  lake.  A  place  called  Bijou, 
and  there  was  nothing  there.  There  was  no  town 
or  even  a  few  stores  perhaps,  a  few  restaurants, 
but  it  was  pretty  empty.  Marvelous  country, 
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beautiful.  And  in  those  days,  it  was  even  more 
beautiful  than  it  has  become,  I’m  sure,  because 
there  must  be  a  lot  of  houses  there  now  and  other 
buildings. 

You  wouldn’t  recognize  it.  Oh,  there  are  places 
still  there,  islands  that  this  woidd  recall.  So, 
this  is  the  place  they  brought  you? 

This  is  not  my  camp.  This  was  Charlie  Rube’s 
camp.  This  is  where  he  was  camped.  I  would  go 
during  the  morning,  and  we’d  work  together. 
There  would  be  George  ready  to  interpret,  and 
Charlie. 

And  you  drove  up  to  Tahoe  on  Kingsbury 
Grade? 

Down  through  the  valley,  yes.  We  used  to  go 
out  from  Gardnerville,  which  was  in  the  valley. 
We  used  to  go  up  from  Gardnerville  up  the  grade. 
That  grade  must  be  paved  now. 

Oh,  yes.  And  I  drive  up;  I  know  it  very  well.  I 
know  this  country  really  well,  but  as  it  is  now. 

In  the  course  of  time,  they  [George  and 
Charlie]  opened  up  completely — I  felt  com¬ 


pletely.  Who  knows  how  completely.  But  any¬ 
way,  we  talked  at  great  length  and  on  many  oc¬ 
casions  about  shamanists  and  about  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  shamans. 

Do  you  think  that  they,  perhaps,  opened  up  to 
you  after  the  peyotists  did?  Once  they  realized 
that  the  peyotists  were  talking  to  you,  perhaps 
they  wanted  to  be  on  record? 

Exactly.  There  was  this  rivalry  between  the 
groups,  you  see.  Here  were  two  cults  with  their 
own  private  store  of  arcana.  Secret  things.  And 
they  didn’t  want  the  other  side  to  win  more  fa¬ 
vor  in  the  eyes  of  the  westerners,  that  they 
wanted  to  be  sort  of  top  dog.  And  there  was  a 
very  bitter  rivalry  between  them,  which  led,  at 
times,  to  actual  physical  violence. 

This  Ben  Lancaster,  he  was  a  very  tough  guy. 
Charmer,  clever,  knew  how  to  operate  in  that 
particular  universe,  but,  of  course,  because  he 
was  so  successful  and  because  he  was  making 
money,  he  aroused  the  ire  of  the  people  of  the 
opposite  camp. 

What  was  George  Snooks’s  and  Charlie  Rube’s 
position  in  that? 
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They  had  no  position,  exactly.  Charlie  Rube 
was  just  another  guy,  an  elder.  That  is,  when  I 
say  elder,  I  don’t  refer  to  any  particular  position 
which  the  status  of  elder  commanded.  It  didn’t. 
He  was  just  another  guy  named  Charlie,  Charlie 
Rube.  He  was  well  regarded,  well  respected.  You 
see,  there  were  Washoe  that  did  not  enjoy  a  good 
reputation.  For  example,  George  Snooks.  He  had 
the  reputation — and  I  think  it  was  deserved — of 
being  something  of  a  womanizer.  And  I  didn’t 
involve  myself  in  any  aspects  of  that  kind  of  in¬ 
vestigation.  I  was  not  interested  in  their  private 
lives  or  in  their  scandals,  and  I’m  sure  there  were 
plenty  of  them.  Because  I  wanted  to  stay  above 
that.  I  wanted  to  be  beyond  it  so  that  nobody 
could  accuse  me  of  showing  partiality  in  one  di¬ 
rection  or  another. 

Well,  yes,  but  did  George  have  equal  access ? 
Once  the  shaman  started  talking  to  you,  was 
he  able  to  introduce  you  to  both  equally? 

Yes.  He  was  well  regarded  because  he  was 
very  intelligent,  and  he  also  was  familiar  with 
the  culture  of  the  whites. 

Do  you  think  he  was  a  broker  of  sorts  between 
the  two  worlds? 

Well,  he  was  until  he  fell  out  of  favor  be¬ 
cause  of  an  affair  he  had  with  a  woman  who  was 
a  Hopi.  Anyway,  he  ended  up  running  off  with 
her,  went  down  to  Hopi  country,  and  stayed  there 
for  quite  some  time.  I  think  maybe  it  was  even  a 
year  or  two.  Then  he  came  back  eventually  and 
was  rehabilitated  and  reinstated  in  the  tribe. 

But  I  think  people  tended  to  look  upon 
George  while  they  respected  him  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  his  quite  unusual  gifts  of  interpretation. 
He  could  handle  both  languages  with  great  ease. 
So  I  think  they  had  a  special  regard  for  him  from 
that  point  of  view,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of 
character,  they  probably  wouldn’t  want  their 
young,  uninitiated  daughters  to  get  too  close  to 
him. 

Or  their  initiated  wives. 

One  thing  also  about  the  Washoe,  none  of 
the  men  ever  got  down  to  that  level.  I  don’t  know 
if  that  level  existed  among  the  Washoe,  really, 
because  I  had  no  interest  into  it.  They  were  very 


discreet  and  very,  in  a  sense,  formal  about  their 
relationships  with  women  and  about  their  deal¬ 
ings  with  women.  But  you  couldn’t  help  know¬ 
ing  that.  Obviously  in  the  kind  of  situation  which 
they  were  living,  the  sort  of  things  were  hap¬ 
pening  which  would  happen  in  any  society. 

Anyway,  I  always  enjoyed  being  with  George. 
He  was  the  sort  of  fellow  that  could  inspire  that 
kind  of  confidence,  I  think,  in  people.  And  it 
didn’t  refer  to  individuals,  but  people  generally. 
I  remember  I  first  was,  not  actually  introduced, 
but  I  was  told  about  him  by  Walter  Dyke,  who 
was  the  linguist.  He  was  Sapir’s  disciple.  Sapir 
had  sent  him  out  in  order  to  do  something  with 
the  language,  with  the  Ilokan  language.  Well, 
Dyke  personally  had  his  own  problems.  He  was 
clever;  he  knew  linguistics.  But  he  had  a  prob¬ 
lem  with  himself. 

So  he  told  me  about  George.  He  said,  "The 
man  you  have  to  get  next  to  is  George  Snooks, 
because  he  knows  the  language.  He  knows  his 
own  language,  he  knows  your  language." 

I  came  across  a  phenomenon  in  Walter  Dyke 
that  I  found  in  a  good  many  of  the  anthropolo¬ 
gists.  They  were  not  communicative.  Whether 
it  was  a  reluctance  on  their  part  to  share  what 
they  considered,  not  private  knowledge,  exactly, 
but  knowledge  which  might  not  have  come  to 
me  readily  and  would  put  them  at  the  top  of  the 
list,  you  see. 

Well,  I  don’t  know.  I  wouldn’t  say  that  with 
any  confidence.  But  here  was  Dyke  in  New  Ha¬ 
ven  in  the  graduate  Department  of  Anthropol¬ 
ogy,  one  of  Sapir’s  disciples,  recognized  as  a 
pretty  good  linguist,  but  he’s  written  a  book 
called  Old  Man  Hat,  which  is  a  biography  of  a 
Washoe  Indian.  It’s  a  good  book.  Dyke  had  intel¬ 
ligence,  he  had  insight,  so  this  book  was  worth 
reading,  especially  because  he  lived  with  .... 
He  didn’t  work  on  the  broad  canvas  of  the  people 
the  way  I  had  the  opportunity  of  doing.  Our  in¬ 
terests,  our  orientation  were  a  little  different,  or 
it  was  not  the  same. 

But  anyway,  he  told  me  that  George  was  the 
man.  And  the  way  he  said  it,  I  knew  that  George 
would  be  worth  looking  up,  and  I  did.  One  of  the 
first  people  I  looked  up  was  George,  and  we  be¬ 
came  good  friends.  It  was  a  great  experience  for 
me,  not  only  because  it  opened  the  doors  of  in¬ 
formation  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
locked  against  me,  but  it  also  introduced  me  to 
a  very,  very  interesting  individual. 
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George  was  the  kind  of  guy  that  was  worth 
knowing.  In  the  patois  of  the  North  American 
white  native,  he’s  the  kind  of  guy  you  would  like 
to  go  fishing  with.  He  is  the  kind  of  guy  you  would 
like  to  go  hunting  with.  I’m  no  hunter,  but  you 
know  what  they  say.  They  say,  "If  a  Jew  tells 
you  he  enjoys  hunting,  he  lies."  I  wouldn’t  have 
gone  hunting — I  couldn’t  have  gone  hunting  with 
him — but  fishing,  yes. 

Now,  you  did  say  that  in  this  closeness  you  de¬ 
veloped  with  George,  he  never  really  asked  you 
about  or  exhibited  any  real  curiosity  about  you 
and  your  life? 

No,  not  really. 

I’m  really  curious  that  you  never  were  in  the 
position  to  reveal  to  anybody  that  you  yourself 
were  a  leader  of  a  religion  in  your  own  right. 

That  never  came  up.  I  never  mentioned  the 
fact.  I  felt,  you  see,  that  that  might  muddy  the 
waters.  No,  I  didn’t  do  it.  If  I  had  stayed  with 
them  longer,  I  think  I  would  have.  I  would  say 
this  after  George  left  the  tribe  and  went  down  to 
Hopi  country  where  he  was  accepted,  certainly, 
with  better  grace  at  that  particular  juncture  than 
at  other  times.  We  corresponded,  and  he  sent 
me  some  beading  work,  which  the  women  down 
there  had  made,  and  obviously,  without  men¬ 
tioning  money,  he  expected  me  to  send  him 
some  money,  which  I  did.  I  was  always  very  care¬ 
ful  about  the  financial  arrangements,  even 
though  a  large  sum  of  money  did  not  pass  be¬ 
tween  us.  Nevertheless,  we  did  have  an  agree¬ 
ment.  My  agreement  was  fifty  cents  a  day. 

Do  you  think  that’s  a  tradition  that  the  linguists 
established  early  with  the  Washoe? 

I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  think  I  ever  discussed 
it  at  length  with  anyone. 

Did  Lowie  or  anybody  suggest  to  you  that  you 
pay  them? 

It  could  have  been,  but  I  don’t  remember 
that.  I  cannot  recall  that.  Sapir  wouldn’t  have 
done  that.  May  have  been  others  who  impressed 
that  upon  me.  Never  get  in  arrears.  Keep  your 


financial  arrangements  above  the  possibility  of 
any  kind  of  resentment  or  regret  or  dissatisfac¬ 
tion.  And  I  do  remember  that  I  increased  the 
little  stipend  that  I  was  paying  them,  although  it 
was  considered  to  be  a  very  good  arrangement 
at  that  time,  among  anthropologists.  Fifty  cents 
a  day,  it  was  a  big  silver  coin.  So  I  kept  my  scripts; 
I  was  very  careful  about  that. 

Would  you  say  that  that  was  a  tradition,  per¬ 
haps,  among  Yale  anthropologists  or  anthro¬ 
pologists  of  the  day? 

Well,  I  don’t  know  what  the  practice  was.  I 
don’t  know  how  Malinowski  would  have  con¬ 
ducted  his  affairs  in  the  Andaman  Islands.  There 
were  things  about  Malinowski  I  did  not  appreci¬ 
ate.  And,  of  course,  the  worst  of  all,  Yale  treated 
Sapir  shamefully,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
way  they  treated  Malinowski.  See,  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  was  this — after  Sapir  died,  [George] 
Murdock  became  the  head  of  the  department, 
and  then  Murdock  got  a  position  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pittsburgh,  which  paid  him  a  handsome 
salary.  And  Murdock,  he  was  worth  it.  In  his  own 
way,  he  was  all  right.  I  was  not  among  those  who 
pooh-poohed  Murdock  and  his  achievements,  be¬ 
cause  in  the  light  of  the  people  who  had  studied 
with  Boas,  he  was  really  a  pygmy,  you  see,  be¬ 
cause  Boas  had  this  brilliant  group  of  disciples.  I 
did  not  pooh-pooh  Murdock.  I  felt  that  he  was 
pretty  decent,  and  I  think  he  treated  me  rather 
well.  Oh,  did  I  tell  you  what  he  did  when  I  did 
my  orals? 

No. 

You  see,  I  was  a  good  deal  of  an  outsider.  I 
was  a  rabbi.  "For  God  sake,  what  the  hell  is  he 
doing?"  You  know,  a  little  private  company,  not 
only  of  anthropologists,  but  Sapirians.  This  was 
very  weird.  Yale  achieved  a  reputation  of  being 
the  outstanding  center  for  anthropological  and 
linguistic  studies,  some  people  said,  in  the  world. 
Other  people  limit  it  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  So,  "What  the  hell  is  this  rabbi  doing 
here?  He  doesn’t  even  come  around  to  our  so¬ 
cial  affairs."  And  furthermore,  he’s  a  Jew.  That 
was  always  under  the  surface — not  too  deeply 
under  the  surface. 
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So  Mandelbaum  was  an  exception,  right,  as  far 
as  someone  you  could  talk  with. 

Oh,  yes.  Absolutely  candid  with 
Mandelbaum.  So  Mandelbaum  was  an  exception. 
Mandelbaum  was  a  nice,  wonderful  human  be¬ 
ing  in  many  ways. 

I  never  became  buddy-buddy  with  the  people 
in  the  department.  There  were  one  or  two  guys 
that  I  opened  up  with,  and  you  see,  many  of 
them  were  married  or  engaged  or  living  with  an¬ 
thropologist  women  in  the  Department  of  An¬ 
thropology.  And  they  were  not  bad  people,  but 
always,  there  was  this  reservation.  I  told  you 
about  our  meeting  on  the  beach  of  Okinawa  in 
which  they  did  everything  hut  ....  It  seemed 
to  me  at  the  time,  they  said  hello,  and  then  very 
soon  after  that,  their  good-byes.  No,  "Let’s  get 
together  for  supper  tonight,"  or,  "Let’s  go  out  and 
have  a  swim,"  or  something  like  that. 

Well,  I’m  getting  myself  all  twisted  up  in 
reminiscence.  Anyway,  George  and  I,  we  devel¬ 
oped  a  kind  of  a  personal  relationship,  personal 
friendship.  lie  could  send  me  beads  for  his  Na¬ 
vajo,  and  he  knew  that  he  would  get  a  pretty  fair 
return. 

You  were  also  saying  what  George  Peter 
Murdock  had  done  when  you  passed  your  orals. 

Oh,  yes.  Murdock  was  sort  of  a  reticent  guy. 
When  he  would  talk  with  you,  you  would  feel 
that  he  was  under  restraint.  He  was  wellborn,  a 
wellborn  Connecticut  Yankee,  and  lived  in  a 
beautiful  home.  Must  have  had  money,  indepen¬ 
dent  money.  Of  course,  this  is  the  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  Yale  faculty.  There  were  the  landed  aris¬ 
tocracy  who  had  been  connected  with  Yale  for 
generations,  if  not  centuries.  They  were  the 
landed  aristocracy,  and  there  were  the  parve¬ 
nus,  the  people  who  had  just  arrived,  just  made 
it,  sort  of  bedraggled  Jews  like  a  certain  Edward 
Sapir.  What  the  hell  was  he  doing  here? 

I  always  felt,  though,  that  Murdock  was  a 
little  beyond  that,  and  I  had  a  sort  of  a  fondness 
for  him.  I  remember  he  gave  an  introductory 
course  in  anthropology,  and  he  did  this  sort  of 
systematically:  he  gathered  together  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  terms,  a  glossary  of  anthropological  terms 
and  concepts,  which  he  then  proceeded  to  de¬ 
fine.  And  he  held  us  responsible  for  all  these, 
which  was  a  very  valuable  thing  to  have.  Because 


frequently,  I  don’t  know  how  it  is  with  you  in 
Nevada,  but  at  Yale,  when  we  used  to  get  people 
like  Lowie.  Lowie  used  to  come  and  teach  at 
Yale.  Not  Kroeber,  but  Lowie  used  to  come  to 
teach.  Paul  Radin  used  to  come  and  teach. 
What’s  his  name?  Not  Fenton,  but  he  was  a 
rather  good  man. 

Linton  used  to  come  teach. 

Ralph  Linton,  yes,  he  used  to  come  teach. 
He  was  also  a  Columbia  Boas  graduate,  a  Boas — 
not  disciple — a  Boas  student.  Very  good  man. 

So  Murdock  had  this  glossary. 

We’ve  come  to  the  orals,  our  examination. 
Now,  first,  I  must  have  studied  for  the  better 
part  of  the  year  just  boning  up  on  things  where 
I  felt  I  was  deficient  in  knowledge.  And  so  the 
time  came  for  the  orals,  and  we  met  early  in  the 
morning  in  the  board  room  of  the  Hall  of  Gradu¬ 
ate  Studies,  an  imposing  gothic  chamber.  It  was 
a  long  table,  and  around  the  table  were  seated 
the  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Department 
of  Anthropology.  And  head  of  the  table  was 
Murdock,  who  was  head  of  the  department  at 
the  time,  because  Sapir  had  died,  and  Murdock 
had  been  elected  head.  Elected,  I  don’t  know 
how,  by  other  members  of  the  department  who 
had  sort  of  ganged  up  on  Leslie  Spier,  who  was 
the  man  who  deserved  to  be  the  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  because  of  his  knowledge  and  because 
he  was  a  close  associate  of  Sapir  and  had  been 
brought  to  Yale  by  Sapir. 

So  here  they  were  seated  around  the  table, 
and  they  began  with  the  usual  soft-soap  ap¬ 
proach:  "Now,  our  purpose  is  to  discover  not  what 
you  don’t  know,  but  what  you  do  know,  and  to 
disarm  any  nervousness  that  you  might  have, 
that  people  are  trying  to  get  you."  The  usual  thing 
to  make  the  person  who’s  about  to  be  executed 
more  comfortable,  [laughter]  So  that  he  won’t 
feel  the  sharp  edge  of  the  guillotine  when  it 
comes  falling  on  his  neck.  So  they  gave  me  that 
soft  soap,  you  see,  and  I  took  it,  and  then  they 
start  asking  questions.  They  go  around  the  table 
asking  you  questions,  and  each  man  in  his  own 
particular  field.  So  if  you  have  any  good  sense, 
you’ll  be  aware  of  this,  or  you’ll  make  yourself 
aware  of  this  before  the  examination,  so  that 
when  they  ask  you  questions  about  recondite 
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fields  of  anthropology,  you’ll  have  some  answers. 
Everybody  does  that,  of  course.  It  doesn’t  always 
succeed. 

OK.  So  we  go  through  this  thing,  and  they 
ask  you  questions  in  this,  that,  and  the  other. 
And,  of  course,  having  been  a  speaker  and  a 
preacher  and  someone  who  knows  something 
about  handling  himself  in  the  presence  of  other 
people,  I  was  not  unfamiliar  with  this.  This  was 
a  scenario  which  held  no  fear  for  me  after  the 
first  few  moments,  which  are  necessary  to  ac¬ 
climatize  you  to  the  environment. 

I  did  pretty  well,  not  only  with  the  ques¬ 
tions  they  asked,  but  with  answers  to  questions 
they  didn’t  ask,  because  I  was  aware  of  what  was 
involved.  I’d  had  more  experience  than,  say,  the 
average  person  that  comes  into  a  situation  of 
that  kind.  A  few  days  later,  I  get  a  personal  let¬ 
ter  from  Murdock  in  which  he  compliments  me 
on  my  orals  and  says  things  which  surprised  me, 
because,  first  of  all,  I  didn’t  expect  ...  I  could 
never  believe  that  a  person  who  was  so  reticent 
as  he  ...  .  When  he  would  talk  with  you,  fre¬ 
quently  he  would  sort  of  blush  a  little  because 
he  was  .... 

He’s  uncomfortable? 

Yes.  He  writes  me  this  letter.  I  thought,  "This 
must  have  taken  quite  an  emotional  price  for 
him."  Then  I  said  to  myself,  "Why  did  he  write 
this  letter?  lie  didn’t  have  to.  Why  did  he  do  it?" 
And  you  know  what  my  answer  is?  Speaking  of 
a  paranoid  Jew,  I  said  he  did  it  because  he  didn’t 
want  me  to  say  that  he  was  less  than  a  nice  guy 
around  Jews,  [laughter] 

So  you  couldn’t  just  take  that  at  face  value? 

No.  I  couldn’t.  And  Dollard  was  also  .  .  . 

Now,  you’ve  spoken  about  that,  that  he  was  very 
supportive  during  those  orals,  and  you  always 
thought  it  was  obviously  because  of  his  earlier 
outburst. 

Obviously!  Oh,  there  was  no  question  about 
that.  He  was  a  guy  who  would  burst  forth  with — 
real  paranoid — an  anti-Semitic  attack  on  me 
without  mentioning  me  by  name.  But  I  was  pre¬ 
siding  at  this  dinner,  and  he  really  went  for  me, 
and  I  made  no  response,  which  was,  of  course, 


the  only  sensible  thing  to  do,  since  I  knew  I  was 
in  a  nest  of  enemies  there.  Not  real  enemies, 
but  some  of  them  would  have  been  numbered 
among  what  Goldhearten  calls  Hitler’s  willing  ex¬ 
ecutioners. 

No,  I  think  you  made  that  clear.  Tell  me  about 
the  Malinowski  and  Sapir  connection. 

Well,  about  Malinowski  ....  There  was  a 
celebration  of  Sapir's  centenary.  This  was  an¬ 
nounced;  it  was  scheduled,  and  there  were  an¬ 
thropologists  and  linguists  from  all  over  the  west¬ 
ern  world  that  came  together  in  Ottawa.  It  was 
quite  a  remarkable  meeting,  because  some  of 
the  historic  figures  in  American  anthropology 
were  there. 

When  Sapir  reached  this  milestone  in  his 
life  ....  I  mean,  he  didn’t  reach  it.  He  wasn’t 
alive  at  the  time.  Well,  organizations  all  over  the 
country  that  had  had  anything  to  do  with  Sapir 
held  some  commemorative  occasion  in  which 
they  recalled  Sapir.  He  was  the  sort  of  person, 
you  just  couldn’t  help  feeling  that  way  about  him 
as  a  man  who  has  meant  so  much  to  you,  not 
only  so  far  as  your  academic  discipline,  but  also 
so  far  as  you  personally,  because  he  was  such  a 
decent  person. 

They  took  the  occasion  to  have  some  ser¬ 
vice,  some  memorial  exercise.  Some  occasion 
in  which  it  would  cause  us  to  recollect  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  Sapir  and  what  his  meaning  was  to 
the  general  field.  That  happened  all  over  the 
country. 

The  one  place  it  did  not  happen,  in  which 
there  was  absolutely  no  mention  of  Sapir’s  cen¬ 
tenary,  was  Yale.  I  was  away  in  the  Pacific  at  the 
time,  but  Yale  didn’t  even  mention  Sapir.  Whom 
did  they  mention?  They  mentioned  this  other 
man.  They  mentioned  a  professor,  a  well-known 
anthropologist  who  had  come  from  England  dur¬ 
ing  the  Blitz  with  his  family.  I  don’t  blame  him 
for  that.  Can’t  criticize  a  man  for  wanting  to  save 
his  life.  He  came  to  Yale,  got  a  position  teaching 
at  Yale  for  either  a  semester  or  a  year.  It  was 
some  brief  period  of  time.  And  Yale  took  the  oc¬ 
casion  when  Malinowski  died  to  have  a  special 
ceremony  or  series  of  ceremonies  celebrating 
Malinowski. 

Now,  Malinowski  was  a  figure  to  reckon  with 
in  anthropology,  and  I  don’t  minimize  it.  But  to 
ignore  Sapir,  who  meant  everything  to  Yale,  who 
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founded  the  department  and  who  brought  dis¬ 
tinction  to  the  department  and  was  responsible 
for  making  it  possible  for  people  to  say  that  this 
was  the  great  center  for  anthropological 
research  ....  Ignoring  that,  ignoring  Sapir  and 
celebrating  Malinowski,  even  for  all  his  worth 
and  distinction. 

Well,  you  said  you  met  Malinowski.  You  had 
meetings  with  him? 

Well,  this  is  another  story,  [laughter]  As  a 
rabbi,  as  a  pastor,  I  used  to  go  to  hospitals  to  see 
people.  I  went  to  people  I  knew,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  people  I  didn’t  know.  Well,  Malinowski  had 
a  very,  very  serious  eye  problem.  He  had  what 
was  known  as  a  detachment  of  the  retina.  That’s 
serious.  In  those  days,  it  was  even  more  serious 
than  it  was  later  on.  Now  they  can  deal  with  it. 
In  those  days,  it  was  a  most  painful  ordeal.  You 
used  to  lie  in  bed.  You  couldn’t  move.  After  they 
did  whatever  surgery  they  did  in  those  days,  you 
had  to  lie  in  bed  for  hours  and  try  not  to  move 
so  that  you  would  not  disturb  what  the  surgeons 
had  done. 

So  we  heard  that  Malinowski  had  undergone 
the  surgery.  I  don’t  know  what  other  people  did, 
but  I  said,  "Well,  I’ve  got  to  go  visit  this  man." 
First  place,  he  was  a  wonderfully  entertaining 
sort  of  man.  He  was  a  brilliant  talker,  and  his 
judgments  and  his  opinions  and  ideas  are  the 
sort  of  thing  you  would  want  to  listen  to. 

I  went  to  see  him  at  the  New  Haven  Hospi¬ 
tal.  I  don’t  know  if  he  recognized  me  or  not.  I 
had  met  him,  but  I  don’t  know  if  he  knew  who  I 
was.  But  he  was  very,  very  Malinowski.  He  was 
full  of  witticism,  he  was  full  of  fun,  and  he  moved 
around  a  little  too  much.  I  had  to  tell  him  to 
stay  in  one  place. 

But  Yale  made  a  big  thing  of  Malinowski's 
death.  Now,  why  did  Yale  make  a  big  thing  of  it 
and  ignore  Sapir?  It  was  only  partially  because 
they  had  neglected  Sapir  and  had  made  him  a 
butt  of  the  immovable  rock  of  their  anti- 
Semitism.  They  treated  him  miserably.  And 
Malinowski  was  this  great  celebrity.  The  people 
who  had  come  into  a  position  of  leadership  in 
the  Yale  Department  of  Anthropology  were 
graduates  of  British  universities.  There  is  a 
woman  who  has  now  become  the  provost  of  Yale 
as  we  sit  here  and  talk.  [Alison  Richard]  Any¬ 


way,  she  was  the  head.  And  she  said,  "Who  is 
this?"  There  was  a  much  greater  recognition  for 
Sapir  in  America  than  there  was  in  England.  In 
England  they  had  a  different  universe  of  anthro¬ 
pology. 

It  was  Evans-Pritchard,  and  .... 
Radcliffe-Brown,  yes. 

It  was  a  different  world,  so  in  a  sense,  you 
can  understand  that.  In  another  sense,  you  can’t, 
because  no  matter  how  removed  you  were  from 
a  recognition  of  Sapir,  of  not  having  known  Sapir, 
as  you  knew  Malinowski,  nevertheless  you  knew 
what  he  had  done  for  Yale.  That  could  not  be 
erased.  And  at  that  particular  time  when 
Malinowski  died,  everybody  was  hailing  him  as 
a  genius. 

So,  there  you  have  it.  The  point  is  that  it 
underlined  the  shabbiness  of  which  Yale  was 
guilty.  As  you  look  back  upon  the  whole  Sapir 
episode,  what  should  have  been  a  glorious  new 
chapter  in  the  academic  program  at  the  univer¬ 
sity,  was  put  into  a  shambles,  a  burnt-out 
shambles,  by  the  primitive  feelings  which  ex¬ 
isted  in  that  faculty  about  Jews. 

After  Sapir  died,  was  there  anybody  on  that 
faculty — or  any  anthropologist  at  all,  even  a 
visiting  one,  like  Lowie — whose  opinion  you 
actually  sought  when  you  were  writing  your 
dissertation?  Was  there  someone  that  you  could 
exchange  intellectually  about  what  you  were 
doing  with  your  material? 

No. 

That  must  have  been  a  huge  loss! 

I  can  say,  categorically,  I  didn’t  talk  to  any¬ 
body  about  my  thesis  before,  during,  or  after.  It 
didn’t  occur  to  me.  When  you  mention  it  now,  it 
strikes  me:  Who  would  I  talk  with?  George 
Snooks?  Charlie  Rube?  Those  are  the  only 
people  I  would  have  talked  with.  No,  there  was 
nobody.  There  was  nobody  on  the  faculty  that  I 
felt  close  enough  to  to  talk  with. 

Lowie  woidd  not  have  been  approachable?  He 
might  have  been  interested  in  the  material. 
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Lowie,  I  probably  talked  about  Lowie.  I  liked 
him.  I  felt  him  to  be  a  very  ....  You  know,  Lowie 
was  no  longer  interested  in  Washoe.  I’m  sure  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  talk  with  me,  and  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  tell  me  what  he  knew. 
But  the  first  thing  he  would  have  said  is,  "Lis¬ 
ten,  I’m  not  the  person  you  want  to  talk  to  about 
the  Washoe.  I  was  only  with  them  for  a  day.  What 
do  you  want?" 

It  didn’t  occur  to  me,  by  the  way,  so  I  never 
wrestled  with  this  idea.  But  he  had  that  kind  of 
integrity.  He  would  have  said,  "Look,  what  do 
you  need  me  for?  There  are  other  people  who 
know  much  more  than  I  do." 

And  I  just  wanted  to  clarify,  too,  that  you  did 
know  Weston  LaBarre. 

I  did.  I  knew  him;  we  were  graduate  students 
at  Yale  together.  But  he  always  kept  himself 
apart.  I  don’t  recall  one  occasion  in  which  I  so¬ 
cialized  with  Weston  LaBarre.  We  greeted  each 
other,  and  we  were  polite  to  each  other,  and  I 
respected  him,  because  I  knew  that  he  was  an 
excellent  student. 

But  another  thing  is  this  Weston  LaBarre,  if 
you  are  familiar  with  his  work  in  peyote,  he 
worked  with  the  Plains  Indians  on  peyote,  and 
that  was  a  little  ....  He  was  not  in  the  Great 
Basin.  I  don’t  think  he  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  Great  Basin  Indians.  And  I  did. 

Well,  I  was  just  thinking  because  of  the  subject 
matter  that  it  would  have  been  relevant. 

Yes,  yes,  subject  matter.  No,  it  didn’t  occur 
to  me,  but,  I  think  you’re  right.  I  think  it  would 
have  been  very  interesting,  if  nothing  else,  to 
have  talked  with  LaBarre. 

And  later  on  when  I  got  to  know 
LaBarre  ....  Well,  my  interest  in  LaBarre  in¬ 
creased  after  I  wrote  my  dissertation,  after  my 
book  was  published.  The  reason  is  this — that  I 
had  mentioned  LaBarre  in  the  book,  and  I  think 
I  mentioned  him  in  complimentary  terms  as  the 
man  who  could  speak  about  peyote.  A  very  solid 
study.  But  he  had  strange  ideas  which  had  to  do 
with  psychoanalysis  and  all  kinds  of  strange  ex¬ 
crescences.  But  nevertheless,  he  was  learned. 
He  was  a  tremendous  reader. 


I  remember  how  Sapir  would  characterize 
Murdock.  You  must  understand  Sapir,  now.  Sapir 
was  a  very  kindly  man.  Pie  never  spoke  ill  of 
anybody.  And  if,  on  occasion,  he  had  said  some¬ 
thing  which  was  interpreted  by  someone  who 
was  there  as  being  less  than  complimentary,  he 
would  feel  terrible  about  it  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  This  is  described  by  Marsh  Rachel  Guilin 
of  City  College  of  New  York.  He  was  a  guy — 
maybe  he  should  have  done  something  about 
it — who  was  very  sensitive  to  the  emotions  of 
another  individual.  Very,  very  sensitive  to  the 
emotions  of  another  individual. 

Now,  we  would  talk  together,  and  we  were 
not  all  together  formal.  We  would  have  our  little 
cross-references,  which  we  kept  in  check.  But 
he  would  satirize  Murdock  as  a  bookworm. 
"Whatever  he  knows,  he  gets  out  of  books." 

Well,  you  see,  that  would,  of  course,  amuse 
him,  because  Sapir  went  right  in  there.  He  took 
the  Navajo  Indians,  who  speak  a  language  which 
no  non-Navajo  has  ever  been  able  to  handle  and 
especially  master.  He  could  speak  Navajo  like  a 
Navajo.  And  the  Navajo  recognize  him  as  the 
only  white  man  they  ever  knew  who  could  speak 
Navajo  using  all  four  tonemes.  Without  hesita¬ 
tion.  So  he  called  him  a  bookworm.  LaBarre  laid 
himself  open  to  the  same  criticism. 

I  never  heard  anybody  refer  to  LaBarre  as  a 
bookworm,  but  if  you  say  to  me,  "What  was 
LaBarre’s  strength?"  I  would  say  LaBarre’s 
strength  was  his  knowledge  of  the  literature.  And, 
of  course,  if  you  opened  his  book,  you  see.  My 
God,  what  he  doesn’t  .... 

Right,  he  referenced  everything. 

Everything.  Yes,  I  think  that’s  something  to 
be  admired,  because,  you  see,  I  am  not  capable 
of  doing  that  myself. 

In  fact,  that’s  why  I  was  thinking  it  woidd  be 
really  interesting  if  he  had  read  your  thesis  and 
commented. 

I  think  it  was  what  I  had  written  which  came 
to  his  attention,  and  he  wrote  me  a  note  of  ap¬ 
preciation  or  something  like  that.  That  could 
have  been  it,  although  I’m  not  absolutely  cer¬ 
tain.  I  think  that  could  have  been  it.  Anyway, 
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he  came  here.  I  advised  him  with  his  wife  to 
come  here.  He  came  here. 

Did  he  give  a  talk  ? 

No,  no. 

This  was  a  private  .... 

The  Israel  Anthropological  Association  has 
an  annual  meeting.  And  I  suggested  that  we  bring 
well  known  anthropologists  to  Israel,  because 
this  is  off  the  beaten  track.  And  if  you  could  bring 
a  person  like  Levi-Strauss,  or  if  you  can  bring 
somebody  else  like  this,  it’s  something.  And  we 
had  the  money,  so  I  said,  "Let’s  bring  him  here." 
And  they  came  year  after  year  after  year.  I  never 
got  a  thank  you  from  the  Israel  Anthropological 
Association. 

Yes,  that’s  very  strange. 

Well,  you  see,  not  too  uncommon  unless  this 
sort  of  thing  ....  They  don’t  bother.  That  rabbi, 
he’s  up  there,  attending  to  his  own  kettle  of  fish. 
Who  knows? 

Well,  it’s  very  difficult,  because  I  know  of  no 
other  academic  who  has  attempted  to  be  both  a 
leader  of  a  religion  and  an  academic.  I  think  a 
Catholic  priest  woidd  have  exactly  the  same  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  Jesuit. 

Yes,  there  have  been  some  pretty  wonderful 
Catholics  as  anthropologists.  Bob  Cooper,  for 
example.  Or  Schmidt,  who  was  a  Viennese  an¬ 
thropologist  who  developed  a  whole  school  of 
anthropology.  What  did  he  call  it?  I  forget.  But  I 
mentioned  it.  I  cited  that  in  my  orals,  Bob 
Schmidt.  Yes,  he  was  a  great  guy. 

But  they’re  not  really  folded  into  the  main¬ 
stream.  When  you  read  the  little  compendiums 
that  undergraduates  are  given  to  read  about 
the  fathers  of  anthropology  or  the  founders  or 
the  great  thinkers,  I  never  see  any  reference  to 
"Father  this."  And  I  don’t  think  it’s  necessarily 
conscious.  I  think  it’s  just  that  people  don’t  un¬ 
derstand  split  loyalties  or  less  than  100  percent 
commitment. 


As  is  true,  and  we,  who  expect  anything 
more  than  that,  shoidd  wake  up  and  realize  our 
childhood  has  passed.  Let’s  face  the  real  world. 

Maybe  I’m  making  too  broad  a  thing  here,  but  I 
think  academics  in  particular  are  just  uncom¬ 
fortable  with  religion  unless  they’re  studying  it. 

Sapir  did  not  dismiss  religion  as  so  much 
juvenile  gibberish.  And  if  you  haven’t  read  his 
essay  on  religion,  I’ll  give  it  to  you  now  and  let 
you  take  it  home  with  you  and  look  at  it.  That’s 
the  wonderful  thing  about  Sapir.  lie  met  you  on 
your  own  ground  and  didn’t  laugh  at  you. 

But  you  were  eager  to  .  .  .? 

Yes.  Say,  "Dyke,  not  easily  communicative. 
Not  readily  communicative.  Washoe  informants 
and  shamans,  much  more  so." 

I  had  a  feeling,  for  example,  that  when  Blind 
Mike  finally  overcame  his  initial  reluctance  to 
share  his  information — to  communicate  any 
information  about  shamanism —  that  he  wanted 
to  impress  me  with  the  meaning,  the  signifi¬ 
cance,  of  the  shamanistic  seance.  Have  I  de¬ 
scribed  my  experiences  at  the  seance? 

No,  we  did  not  get  into  that. 

Yes.  You  see,  that’s  rather  important.  For 
example,  it  was  a  scene  that  would  have  prob¬ 
ably  confused  or  caused  revulsion  in  the  aver¬ 
age  denizen  of  white  culture  to  see  what  would 
happen  during  a  peyote  meeting,  a  peyote  se¬ 
ance,  after  the  first  ingestion  of  peyote.  Or  after 
the  second  ingestion  of  peyote.  And  I  had  a  bit 
of  a  problem  with  that  myself,  but  you  overcome 
it.  Well,  the  problem  is  the  vomiting,  which  is 
done  by  everybody,  as  part  of  a  pattern.  You  don’t 
expect  it,  and  you  don’t  talk  about  it,  and  you 
don’t  prod  yourself  on  it.  You  just  accept  it.  But 
for  me,  it  was  a  bit  difficult.  Oh,  I  have  to  tell 
you  this.  There  was  one  friend  that  I  made  in 
Reno,  a  doctor  named  Anderson. 

Oh,  Fred  Anderson? 

Did  you  ever  know  him? 
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No,  but  I’ve  heard  of  him.  He’s  been  inter¬ 
viewed,  and  he  talks  about  peyote  in  his  in¬ 
terviews. 

Nice  guy.  Very  nice  guy.  I  can’t  say  we  be¬ 
came  good  friends.  I  don’t  think  I  ever  met  his 
family,  for  example.  But  we  met,  and  I  used  to 
invite  him  to  come  to  a  peyote  meeting.  He 
wanted  to  be  there.  He  wanted  to  see  what  hap¬ 
pened  at  peyote  meetings.  And  then  he  died.  I 
think  he  died.  I  lost  track  of  him.  [Editor’s  Note: 
Dr.  Fred  Anderson  was  alive  at  the  time  of  this 
interview,  but  he  passed  away  on  January  28, 
2003,  at  the  age  of  ninety-seven.] 

And  by  the  way,  he  had  quite  a  lot  of  under¬ 
standing  for  the  Washoe.  He  did  not  have  the 
attitude  which  was  not  infrequently  encountered 
in  whites  about  their  Washoe  neighbors,  their 
Washoe  friends,  [laughter] 

No,  he  was  a  really  nice  guy.  Well,  you  have 
so  many  regrets  of  the  people  that  you  should 
have  known  and  should  have  visited  and  should 
have  cultivated.  So  don’t  make  that  mistake, 
Penny.  Stay  involved  with  them  all. 

Well,  look,  what  would  life  be  if  it  didn’t  have 
its  regrets?  I  suppose,  in  a  sense,  that  compen¬ 
sates  for  the  brevity  of  the  passing  scene.  Well, 
that’s  the  story. 

You  said  that  you  were  eager  to  present  the  ar¬ 
cane  Washoe  culture  the  fair  way  and  that  it 
was  frustrating  to  you  that  the  other  anthro¬ 
pologists  weren’t  as  interested. 

Yes,  didn’t  seem  to  be  interested  now.  They 
didn’t  bother  with  that. 

Now,  I  can’t  recall  from  the  book,  but  were  you 
ever  allowed  to  see  any  shamanistic  healings? 


Sure.  I  went  to  a  good  many.  Not  a  good 
many,  but  I  went  to  some.  There  were  three  dif¬ 
ferent  areas  of  Washoe  habitation  in  this  Washoe 
territory.  The  first  article  I  ever  wrote  about  the 
Washoe  divides  the  Washoe  into  these  three 
groups  and  locates  them  geographically.  I  went 
to  a  healing  session  in  each  of  the  three  Washoe 
territories.  I  went  to  a  number  of  these  sessions, 
more  than  in  the  other  two  areas,  which  were 
in  east  Washoe  territory,  in  other  words,  in 
Carson  Valley. 

And  was  that  with  Henry  Rupert? 

No,  I  was  never  in  a  session  over  which 
Henry  Rupert  presided  or  even  at  which  he  was 
present.  When  I  was  there,  he  was  more  or  less — 
I  don’t  know  if  he  was  past  his  prime,  but  he  was 
not  central.  He  was  not  a  central  figure  in  any  of 
the  cults. 

So  there  was  somebody  else  in  Carson  City. 

Well,  Mike  Dick  was  there.  No,  Mike  Dick 
was  the  shaman.  There  was  another  Dick  who 
was  somewhat  of  an  important  figure. 

Well,  I  want  to  thank  you,  unless  you  can  think 
of  something  else. 

No,  very  good.  Thank  you.  I  was  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  our  meeting  and  our  talking  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  trepidation.  My  main  feeling  was 
that  I  really  didn’t  have  very  much  to  say. 
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Penny  Rucks:  This  is  January  15,  1999.  I’m  in 
Dr.  Anita  Spring’s  office  at  the  University  of 
Florida  in  Gainesville.  We  are  going  to  start  in¬ 
terviewing  her  for  the  Washoe  ethnography 
project.  And  it’s  always  a  good  idea  to  start  with 
first  things  first,  so  I’d  just  like  to  ask  you  for  a 
rundown  of  your  childhood  and  where  you  were 
born. 

Anita  Spring:  [laughter]  Just  the  whole  story. 
OK.  I  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  Do  you  need 
dates  and  those  kinds  of  things? 

It’s  completely  up  to  you,  if  it’s  germane.  But  in 
the  1950s? 

I  was  born  in  1942,  and  I  grew  up  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  stayed  there  until  1956,  when  my 
parents  moved  to  the  Los  Angeles  area  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

You  were  the  oldest? 

Yes.  I  have  two  sisters.  One  is  three  years 
younger,  and  the  other  is  eleven  years  younger. 

I’m  impressed  with  the  fact  that  all  three  women 
in  that  family  are  academicians. 

Well,  the  sister  who  is  three  years  younger 
really  is  artistic  in  her  temperament,  too,  and 


was  a  toy  designer  for  Mattel  and  was  a  high 
school  art  teacher  before  Proposition  Thirteen, 
in  California.  She  currently  teaches  English  as 
a  foreign  language  to  international  students, 
mostly  from  Asia,  in  Modesto,  California.  The 
other  sister  is  an  associate  professor  of  Chinese 
language  and  literature  at  the  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  Boulder.  And  I  think  that  the  reason  all 
three  of  us  are  really  very  much  interested  in 
this  stuff  is,  well,  my  father  has  a  Ph.D.  in  chem¬ 
istry  and  didn’t  have  any  sons,  [laughter]  I  think 
it  was  the  era  for  women  to  really  get  a  good 
education. 

In  an  interview  that  was  done  with  you  some 
years  ago,1  you  mentioned  that  in  your  child¬ 
hood  your  parents  did  place  quite  a  bit  of  em¬ 
phasis  on  schooling. 

Oh,  very  much  so.  Yes. 

I  was  struck  by  the  statement  you  made  that  it 
never  even  occurred  to  you  that  you  were  not 
going  to  college  when  you  were  in  high  school. 

Right.  Well,  at  any  time  growing  up,  yes. 

Do  you  recall  the  first  time  that  you  knew  about 
anthropology’?  I’m  not  talking  about  consider¬ 
ing  it  as  a  career  for  yourself ,  but  were  you  a 
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Anita  Spring  in  her  office. 


little  girl  when  you  first  had  heard  of  anthro¬ 
pology  or  knew  about  anthropologists? 

No.  No.  I  didn’t  know  anything  about  anthro¬ 
pology  until,  for  some  reason,  between  my  jun¬ 
ior  and  senior  year  of  college.  I  was  home  for 
the  summer,  and  I  don’t  remember  what  I  was 
doing  or  why  I  decided  to  take  a  course  at  the 
community  college,  and  that’s  when  I  took  this 
peoples-in-cultures-of-the-world  kind  of  class  at 
a  community  college  during  the  summer  at  night. 
I  must  have  been  really  bored  or  something.  I 
don’t  remember  needing  extra  credits. 

You  don’t  remember  being  particularly  drawn 
to  the  subject. 

I  don’t  remember  why  I  chose  that.  I  hadn’t 
had  any  anthropology  before.  It  just  seemed  in¬ 
teresting.  After  I  took  that  course,  it  just  changed 
my  life.  I  went  back  to  Berkeley  as  a  senior.  I 
remember  going  to  Sherwood  Washburn,  the 
well-known  archaeologist  at  Berkeley,  and  sit¬ 


ting  in  his  office  and  saying,  "I  took  this 
course  .  .  .  .  "  lie  must  have  thought  I  was  a  lu¬ 
natic.  "I  took  this  course  during  the  summer; 
I’m  a  senior  this  year.  I  really  think  I  want  to  be 
an  anthropology  major." 

And  he  said,  "No.  You  have  to  graduate  in 
chemistry." 

Oh,  so  he  said  that? 

He  was  not  the  Chemistry  Department.  Be¬ 
ing  a  student,  and  I  think  also  being  female — 
females,  especially  at  that  point,  didn’t  question 
very  much  those  kinds  of  authoritative  and  au¬ 
thoritarian  statements,  especially  by  very  senior 
male  professors — I  thought  I  had  to  graduate  in 
chemistry.  There  was  no  choice.  But  I  did  sign 
up  for  two  anthropology  classes  that  term. 

Was  this  your  last  term? 

My  last  year.  And  I  signed  up  for  another 
two  anthropology  classes  the  following  term.  So 
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I  had  four  anthropology  classes.  As  I  recall,  two 
were  the  Anthropology  of  Religion,  and  Peoples 
and  Cultures  of  Africa.  So  those  must  have  been 
junior-  and  senior-level  classes.  I  don’t  remem¬ 
ber  which  was  which.  Probably  religion  was  a 
300,  junior-level  course.  The  African  studies 
class  was  400-level.  And  then  another  class  was 
a  culture  change  class  that  was  a  graduate  class. 
It  must  have  been  a  five-hundred  level. 

Did  you  have  to  get  special  permission  to  get 
in? 

Well,  by  that  time  I  had  three  anthropology 
classes  under  my  belt,  and  I  did  very  well.  I  got 
As  in  all  of  those.  I  cannot  recall  what  the  fourth 
one  was  at  the  present  time.  I  probably  still  have 
the  notes  from  some  of  those  early  anthropol¬ 
ogy  classes. 

Do  you  recall  if  you  were  drawn  to  those  par¬ 
ticular  aspects  of  anthropology  at  that  time,  or 
that’s  just  what  was  available  that  semester? 

Well,  I  was  interested  in  anthropology  in  gen¬ 
eral.  So  religion,  Africa,  culture  change,  they 
were  pretty  standard,  and  they  would  be  cen¬ 
tral  concerns  to  the  discipline. 

Do  you  think  you  thought  that  at  the  time,  when 
you  were  a  chemistry  major?  And  I  think  you 
were  teaching  chemistry  in  high  school? 

Yes.  At  the  University  of  California,  Berke¬ 
ley,  you  had  to  do  practice  teaching  and  take,  I 
think,  two  or  three  courses  in  education  if  you 
were  going  to  be  a  high  school  teacher,  or  if  you 
were  going  into  teaching. 

And  that  was  your  goal  at  the  time? 

My  goal  at  the  time  was  being  a  high  school 
chemistry  teacher.  So  I  was  doing  my  practice 
teaching  at  Berkeley  High  School.  I  was  taking 
senior  level  organic,  inorganic,  blow-up-the-labo- 
ratory-type  classes,  and  mathematics  for  my 
minor,  advanced-advanced  calculus,  and  num¬ 
bers  theory,  as  I  recall,  all  those  things.  And  all 
of  a  sudden,  I  just  got  so  interested  in  anthro¬ 
pology  and  in  the  most  central  core  stuff — eth¬ 
nography  and  religion  and  I  think  also  in  the 


principles  of  change,  acculturation,  socializa¬ 
tion — all  those  kinds  of  processes,  which  were 
just  fascinating. 

As  an  explanation,  you  think,  for  what  you  were 
observing  in  everyday  life  or  as  an  opportunity 
maybe  to  look  at  the  exotic? 

Well,  another  course  was  on  prehistoric 
peoples  and  all  the  cave  art  of  Europe.  They  had 
a  visiting  scholar  from  the  University  of  Mainz, 
who  had  written  a  book  called  On  the  Track  of 
Prehistoric  Man.  That  was  the  fourth  course. 
Then  I  had  this  notion  that  I  would  go  and  see 
all  those  caves,  which  I  did. 

I  had  this  notion  that  I  would  go  to  Europe 
after  I  graduated.  I  had  taken  several  art  history 
courses,  too,  and  I  thought  not  only  would  I  do 
a  lot  of  the  art  museums,  but  also  I  would  see  all 
the  prehistoric  caves,  as  many  as  I  could,  and  I 
really  managed  to  see  a  large  number  of  them  in 
France  and  Spain.  Southern  France  and  north¬ 
ern  Spain  in  the  Pyrenees  and  Lascaux  and  all 
these  great  archaeological  finds  of  that  time — 
the  dawn  of  prehistoric  times. 

So  this  was  after  you  graduated  from  Berkeley 
and  before  you  went  to  San  Francisco  State? 

Correct. 

So  you  set  up  a  goal,  and  you  followed  it? 

Yes.  And  then  I  followed  through.  I  actually 
have  followed  through  on  almost  all  my  goals. 
That’s  sort  of  a  consistent  pattern.  I  mean,  I 
wanted  to  be  a  high  school  chemistry  teacher. 
Now,  some  people  have  said,  "OK.  Well,  she  only 
taught  at  Berkeley  High  School."  But  I  taught 
chemistry  at  Berkeley  High  School  for  a  term, 
and  then  decided  that  I  did  not  like  it,  so  I  still 
was  into  chemistry. 

Now,  what  didn’t  you  like  about  it? 

I  don’t  have  a  real  good  recollection,  except 
that  I  just  decided  it  really  wasn’t  that  interest¬ 
ing  to  do  as  a  profession.  It’s  not  that  I  didn’t 
like  it.  I  just  moved  to  other  things.  I  wanted  to 
try  it  because  it  was  a  goal.  I  tried  it.  I  found  it 
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mildly  interesting,  but  I  thought,  "I  don't  think  I 
want  to  do  this." 

Do  you  think  there  were  challenges  that  you 
overcame  personally  to  become  a  chemistry 
teacher,  and  then,  once  you’d  done  it  and  it 
wasn’t  that  stimulating  for  you  anymore,  that 
you  moved  on?  Do  you  think  it  was  partly  the 
achievement  that  drove  you? 

It  was  part  of  the  achievement  thing.  For 
example,  there  were  only  two  females  and  four 
hundred  males  in  my  chemistry  classes!  Some 
of  those  were  pre-med,  and  people  were  so  cut¬ 
throat.  Berkeley  has  one  of  the  preeminent 
chemistry  departments  on  the  planet,  certainly 
of  American  universities.  It  was  a  challenge  all 
the  way  through,  although  I  must  say  I  never 
thought  of  these  things  at  that  time. 

It  must  have  focused  quite  a  bit  of  attention  on 
your  abilities  that  were  unusual,  because  you 
were  a  girl,  too. 

Yes.  Definitely.  So  that  was  my  goal.  I  had 
only  male  chemistry  teachers  in  my  own  career, 
and  almost  all  the  chemists  I  knew  were  men, 
like  my  father  and  all  his  colleagues. 

Now,  was  your  father  particularly  supportive 
of  you  being  a  chemist? 

Well,  he  liked  the  idea  of  my  becoming  a 
high  school  chemistry  teacher,  I  think.  It  was 
teaching — the  feminine,  female  type  of  task.  It 
was  a  career  for  women.  And  the  chemistry,  well, 
that  was  pretty  neat,  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 
So  it  was  pretty  safe,  a  nice  thing  for  a  daughter 
to  pursue.  It  was  a  combination  of  his  technical 
interest  on  the  one  hand  and  then  kind  of  fol¬ 
low  on.  Ile’d  always  been  in  industry,  although 
he  did  occasionally  take  or  teach  a  course.  I  don’t 
know  what  happened.  That  was  before  my  time. 
But  teaching  was  a  profession  for  women. 

I  thought  of  high  school  chemistry  teaching 
as  something  exotic,  because  I’d  only  seen  men 
in  that  position.  It’s  not  true,  I  don’t  think,  espe¬ 
cially  today,  but  at  that  time  period,  it  seemed 
true,  at  least  in  my  very  limited  experience  of 
having  only  seen  male  chemistry  teachers.  Once 


I  started  doing  it,  I  didn’t  really  find  it  all  that 
thrilling. 

I  didn’t  give  up  chemistry  completely  and 
worked  as  a  quality  control  chemist,  after  I 
graduated,  in  the  laboratory  to  see  what  that  was 
like  and  found  that  very  unthrilling.  Although 
the  idea  of  quality  control  still  is  something  that 
intrigues  me  conceptually.  I  still  think  an  an¬ 
thropology  paper  should  have  a  certain  quality 
control,  the  way  the  print  looks  on  the  page, 
the  paragraphs,  the  content,  etcetera — that  is, 
the  same  as  testing  a  liquid  or  a  powder  for  con¬ 
sistency  of  color,  odor,  or  pH. 

Well,  the  consistency  of  data  is  important,  too, 
isn’t  it? 

The  consistency,  yes.  So  it’s  all  tied  together. 
It’s  just  that  I  thought  that  working  in  a  labora¬ 
tory  by  oneself  was  boring,  and  then  dealing  with 
these  kinds  of  colleagues  was  difficult.  I  also  did 
not  like  the  other  people  so  much — the  people 
in  the  industry.  They  had  a  different  perspec¬ 
tive  that  didn’t  really  turn  me  on. 

Gan  you  think  of  an  example,  to  describe  what 
you  mean? 

Well,  I  don’t  know.  Having  spent  so  much  of 
my  life  as  an  academic,  when  I  go  home,  I  don’t 
turn  on  the  television.  I  don’t  race  off  to  the 
game.  I  don’t  go  to  bars  and  drink  a  lot.  I  see 
young  people  and  older  people  who  work  in  in¬ 
dustry  do  this,  but  I’nr  involved  in  intellectual 
processes.  They  work  in  industry.  They  come 
home.  The  television’s  on.  They’re  going  to  the 
bar.  They’re  going  to  the  game.  It’s  a  different 
lifestyle.  I  found  that  a  lot  of  these  colleagues 
who  were  doing  other  jobs  in  the  plant,  even  in 
the  laboratory,  felt  it  was  just  a  job.  It  wasn’t  a 
career. 

Just  no  idea  of  a  vocation? 

Yes,  at  that  level.  Now,  obviously,  for  my  fa¬ 
ther,  who  was  an  executive  in  the  company,  al¬ 
though  he  ran  the  laboratories,  it  was  a  career. 
But  as  a  bench  chemist,  as  a  chemist  in  the  labo¬ 
ratory,  which  is  pretty  much  only  what  you  can 
do  with  a  bachelor’s  degree,  it  was  a  job. 
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Had  you  ever  played  with  the  idea  of  going  on 
to  graduate  school  in  chemistry? 

No.  I  did  not  like  it  that  well.  And  once  I  saw 
anthropology,  there  was  no  way  chemistry  could 
ever  get  me  back. 

I  just  wish  you  could  really  point  to  one  thing, 
and  maybe  it  is  just  serendipity,  but  what  it 
was  that  got  you  to  go  to  that  first  anthropol¬ 
ogy  class. 

I  wish  I  could,  too.  I  probably  do  remember. 
It  was  the  book — Elman  Service’s  book,  Profiles 
in  Ethnology .  And  it  was  literally  just  ethnogra¬ 
phy  of  this  group  and  that  group,  but  I  just  found 
it  wonderful!  Wonderful,  wonderful.  I  don’t  re¬ 
member  why  that  summer;  I  would  have  to  look 
back.  It  may  have  been  the  summer  that  I  was 
running  day  camps  for  the  Easter  Seal  Society 
of  Los  Angeles  and  working  with  handicapped 
and  retarded  children  during  the  daytime  to  get 
them  in  a  play  group  situation,  that  I  needed 
something  to  relax  myself  from  thinking  about 
that.  And  that’s  maybe  a  reason  why  I  took  that 
course. 

Now,  tell  me  about  that  work  at  the  camps.  Is 
this  something  that  you  had  grown  up  with  in 
the  house?  Is  it  an  example  of  working  with 
people  on  social  issues?  Where  did  that  come 
from? 

It’s  really  funny.  I  always  had  this  notion  that 
I  could  teach  people,  and  at  first  it  was  focused 
on  children.  In  fact,  there  was  an  early  newspa¬ 
per  article  about  me  doing  this.  I  ran  a  day  camp 
in  Philadelphia — I  must  have  been  thirteen — in 
my  basement  for  children  of  the  neighborhood, 
in  which  I  did  arts  and  crafts  and  storytelling 
and  music  and  those  kinds  of  things.  I  just 
thought  it  was  a  very  easy  thing  to  do  to  run 
these  kinds  of  things. 

Was  this  part  of  being  an  older  sister,  too,  do 
you  think? 

Possibly,  although  my  siblings  will  tell  you 
that  I  was  a  terrible  sister;  I  pulled  their  hair  or 
whatever  I  did.  They  have  all  kinds  of  stories 
which  I  have  no  recollection  of,  of  all  the  bad 


things  I  did!  They  chronicled  them,  [laughter] 
They  have  a  whole  list.  It’s  like,  "Do  you  remem¬ 
ber  when  you  spilled  orange  juice  on  my  hair?" 

"What?  I  don’t  remember  spilling  orange 
juice  on  your  hair!"  But  they  remember  those 
things.  Anyway,  so  that  one  summer  I  did  that 
for  at  least  a  dozen  children. 

And  you  must  have  liked  it. 

And  I  liked  it.  That  was  still  in  Philadelphia. 
That  was  the  summer  before  I  left.  The  summer 
I  first  got  to  California  I  spent  collecting  and 
categorizing  butterflies.  The  next  summer  I  was 
a  day  camp  counselor  at  a  camp,  and,  oh,  it  was 
the  next  summer  after  that.  I  must  have  been 
seventeen,  between  my  freshman  and  sopho¬ 
more  year  that  I  ran  the  day-care  centers,  the 
camps  for  the  L.A.  Easter  Seal.  I  have  the  letter 
thanking  me  for  it. 

And  you  ’re  saying  between  your  freshman  and 
sophomore  year  of  college,  right?  You  were 
young.  You  graduated  at  sixteen? 

Sixteen,  from  high  school.  So  I  couldn’t  have 
been  more  than  seventeen  or  eighteen  max. 

Now,  do  you  remember  which  grades  you 
skipped  to  get  through  school  that  fast? 

Oh,  yes.  I  just  skipped  the  last  part  of  the 
twelfth  grade. 

Oh,  because  you  were  taking  classes? 

Because  in  the  eleventh  grade  .  .  .  well,  ac¬ 
tually,  I  mostly  just  played  bridge,  as  I  recall, 
[laughter]  We  formed  very  delinquent  social 
clubs  and  got  ourselves  out  of  class,  because  it 
was  so  easy.  I  had  straight  A’s,  and  I  played  bridge 
for  a  term.  And  then  I  thought,  "This  is  ridicu¬ 
lous.  Why  don’t  I  just  get  out  of  here?"  I  had 
enough  credits  to  get  out. 

So  you  actually  graduated  early. 

I  actually  accelerated  and  got  out,  because  I 
thought,  "Another  term  of  playing  bridge — I  can’t 
take  it." 
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So  when  you’re  combining  these  ideas  of  being 
a  high  school  chemistry  teacher,  I  can  see  that 
that  does  combine  the  desire  to  teach  .... 

Yes.  So  it  was  a  natural  formation — the 
teaching  part.  Oh,  by  the  way,  my  after-school 
job,  or  my  job  when  I  was  a  student  at  Berkeley, 
was  to  run  playgrounds  for  the  city  of  Kensington 
after  school,  which  was  a  part-time  job,  to  help 
pay  for  college. 

When  you  say  "run  the  playgrounds,"  is  that 
like  administering  them? 

Well,  I  would  go  to  the  school,  and  I  would 
prepare  a  whole  program  for  all  the  kids  who 
stayed  there  after  school. 

So  you’d  actually  do  the  program. 

Yes.  So  I  did  all  those  programs,  the  day 
camps,  the  after-school  program — they  were  just 
so  easy  and  natural,  and  it  just  was  something  I 
could  do  so  easily.  It  was  relaxing. 

But  then  the  actual  teaching  of  chemistry  was 
just  not  going  to  fill  the  bill? 

It  was  in  the  same  rank,  I  think.  I’ll  go  out 
on  a  limb  on  this.  I  think  that  maybe  it  was  like, 
"Oh.  Well,  it’s  sort  of  the  same,  isn’t  it?"  And  I 
wanted  this  to  be  a  career  for  life,  and  it  just 
didn’t  cut  the  mustard.  In  other  words,  I  would 
not  have  been  content  being  a  kindergarten  or 
elementary  school  teacher  at  that  point,  even 
though  I  was  very  good  at  it.  My  family  saw  it  as 
a  -very  appropriate  thing  for  daughters  and  for 
women  to  do.  I  just  knew  that  it  wasn’t  going  to 
be  satisfying  enough.  And  I  think  the  chemistry 
thing  sort  of  fit  a  little  bit  into  that.  And  once  I 
got  to  see  it  and  do  it,  it  just  wasn’t  it. 

It  wasn’t  hard  enough  or  challenging  enough 
or  different  enough. 

Or  glamorous  enough  or  anything. 

Did  you  want  to  travel,  also?  Has  that  always 
been  something  that  you  wanted  to  do? 

Actually,  quite  the  contrary.  When  I  was  a 
teenager  and  my  family  moved  from  Philadel¬ 


phia  to  Los  Angeles,  I  was  so  afraid  to  fly  that 
my  parents  got  these  little  stateroom  things, 
whatever  you  call  them,  on  trains,  so  that  the 
family  went  across  country  on  the  train  in  little 
compartments  or  rooms,  because  I  was  too  afraid 
to  fly.  And  then  I  crossed  the  country  twice  more 
by  train,  [laughter]  And  then  after  that,  that  was 
the  end  of  that.  I  got  over  it. 

But  you  really  loved  Los  Angeles,  didn’t  you? 

Did  I  like  it?  At  the  time.  It  was  a  big  relief 
after  what  I  thought  were  the  rather  narrow 
views  of  the  Northeast.  Plus,  the  climate  was  a 
lot  better.  So  I  thought  that,  and  maybe  it  was 
just  the  schools,  but  kids  can  be  very  pigeonhol¬ 
ing.  In  other  words,  you  get  put  in  a  ...  . 

Stereotype? 

Yes,  the  clique.  And  that’s  how  I  saw  that 
whole  scene  that  I  was  in  in  Philadelphia.  When 
I  got  to  California,  none  of  that  was  there,  so 
that  was  fun.  And  it  was  like  an  opening-up.  Plus, 
things  took  place  outside,  and  the  climate  was 
so  amazing. 

Do  you  think  it  had  more  o  f  an  impact  on  you 
as  a  young  woman  in  those  years — the  differ¬ 
ences? 

Yes,  I  think  so. 

You  saw  more  opportunity? 

Many  more  opportunities,  yes.  The  North¬ 
east,  I  thought,  was  very  confining.  I’ve  always 
felt  that  way  ever  since,  that  the  West  had  just  a 
whole  lot  more  openness  in  the  way  the  people 
interacted  with  each  other  and  saw  things. 

I  was  very  struck  by  the  fact  that  you  spoke  of 
that,  too,  when  you  went  back  East  to  go  to 
Cornell.  You’re  again  struck  by  a  rather  flat  and 
cold  atmosphere,  comparatively. 

Yes,  very  much  so. 

Even  though  you  say  it  enabled  you  to  bwy  your¬ 
self  in  the  library  and  do  very  well. 
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You’re  right.  But  let  me  just  say  one  thing 
about  the  chemistry  and  all  that  science  and 
math.  In  a  way,  I  don’t  regret  having  finished  in 
chemistry,  although  it  probably  slowed  me  down 
a  couple  of  years  in  terms  of  anthropology,  but 
not  more  than  a  year  or  two.  And  after  while 
that’s  hardly  sufficient  to  matter.  But  the  focus 
on  science,  the  scientific  method,  the  nature  of 
data  collection,  the  nature  of  proof,  and  then 
subsequently  this  quality-control  business  that 
I  just  went  through  are  things  that  I  think  have 
always  put  me  in  good  standing  in  anthropol¬ 
ogy- 

I  recall  professors  at  San  Francisco  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  where  I  went  for  the  master’s  degree  af¬ 
ter  those  four  anthropology  courses  at  Berke¬ 
ley,  commenting  on  my  papers  that  they  read 
the  first  term,  [laughter]  It  dissolved  after  that, 
but  they  said  that  they  sounded  or  read  like 
chemistry  experiments.  What  that  meant  was, 
there  was  a  clear  statement  of  the  problem. 
There  was  the  methodology  laid  out,  they  con¬ 
tained  how  you’re  going  to  do  it,  what’s  the  data, 
and  then  there  was  the  stuff  on  the  results.  Well, 
we  call  those  articles  at  the  present  time,  [laugh¬ 
ter]  But  the  stuff  was  really  laid  out  in  that  meth¬ 
odology.  And  the  scientific  methodology  worked 
real  well  for  anthropology  papers.  I  remember 
one  of  the  papers  we  had  to  write  was,  "What  is 
the  nature  of  theory,  and  the  nature  of  theory 
in  anthropology?"  So  I  had  to  specify,  what  is  a 
theory?  How  does  one  deal  with  it?  What  is  a 
hypothesis?  How  does  one  use  data?  It  was  all 
this  very  logical  treatise  with  objectives  and  goals 
and  methodologies  and  the  data  and  then  the 
results  and  a  discussion  thereof.  And  I  didn’t  have 
to  be  taught  that  within  the  discipline  of  anthro¬ 
pology. 

And  some  people  are  never  taught  that,  [laugh¬ 
ter] 

Oh,  yes.  Indeed,  indeed.  So  in  that  sense, 
that  was  very  grounded  in  the  scientific  meth¬ 
odology,  and  I  just  applied  it  to  anthropology.  It 
always  was  useful.  And  then  the  chemistry  and 
the  math  were  always  useful  because  of  handling 
quantitative  data  in  anthropology.  Also,  there 
was  the  summer  seminar  in  quantitative  anthro¬ 
pology  that  was  funded  by  the  National  Science 


Foundation.  I  don’t  know  how  many  applicants 
they  had,  but  they  took  twelve  of  us  and  put  us 
in  a  mansion  in  Williams  College  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  connected  us  to  the  computer  at 
Dartmouth,  and  brought  in  all  kinds  of  interest¬ 
ing  people.  There  were,  I  think,  five  instructors 
for  twelve  students — really  quite  amazing.  And 
they  brought  in  guests  like  George  Peter 
Murdock,  for  God’s  sake. 

They  gave  us  early  training.  This  predates, 
really,  a  lot  of  the  early  computer  work.  They 
taught  us  a  little  bit  of  programming.  But  I  re¬ 
member  John  Roberts  was  one  of  the  people 
involved  in  getting  that  grant.  He  was  just  really 
keen  on  having  somebody  coming  out  of  a  back¬ 
ground  in  chemistry  and  math.  And  it  was  sort 
of  using  that  in  the  service  of  social  science,  so 
that  really  was  intriguing. 

So  you  really  feel,  to  a  large  extent,  that  back¬ 
ground  gave  you  a  huge  advantage  to  get  into 
that? 

It  did.  And  it  still  does. 

You’d  said  for  the  first  year,  anyway,  that  your 
teachers  at  San  Francisco  State  were  thrilled 
because  your  papers  read  like  chemistry  experi¬ 
ments,  but  you  had  indicated  that  it  didn’t  last. 
And  I  just  wondered  what  you  meant?  [laugh¬ 
ter] 

Well,  they  were  a  little  cut  and  dry,  as  chem¬ 
istry  experiments  can  be.  Whereas,  anthropol¬ 
ogy  I  don’t  really  think  is  so  cut  and  dry. 

So  what  it  really  did  was  sort  of  evolve  into 
more  the  anthropological  style  of  writing? 

OK.  The  language  of  science  is  parsimony. 
So  anthropology  is  a  social  science,  and  I  some¬ 
times  wish  my  colleagues  would  be  a  little  bit 
more  parsimonious,  [laughter]  But  it  really  was 
a  transitional  form.  Well,  I  guess  in  anthropol¬ 
ogy  today,  you  would  call  it  more  an  outline 
form,  but  when  you’re  writing  up  a  scientific 
experiment,  you’re  really  very  direct.  There’s  no 
chitchat  in  it.  And  when  you’re  doing  an  eth¬ 
nography,  and  when  you’re  expounding  on  a 
theory  in  anthropology,  it  could  be  this  way,  we 
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could  look  at  it  that  way.  It’s  not  as  parsimoni¬ 
ous  as  a  chemistry  presentation.  That’s  what  I 
meant.  It’s  not  that  the  scientific  method  didn’t 
last.  The  methodology  lasted,  but  I  kind  of 
evolved  into  a  more  anthropological  style.  And, 
of  course,  I  was  reading  and  taking  all  those  his¬ 
tory  and  theory  and  ethnography  classes  and 
methods  classes  and  so  forth,  so  I  was  immers¬ 
ing  myself  in  the  anthropological  literature,  and 
I  began,  like  all  students,  I  think,  in  the  way  of 
the  discipline — that  is  to  think  and  write  like 
the  stuff  I  was  reading.  So  it’s  an  evolution  from 
that  other  style. 

And  you  made  this  point,  also,  about  writing 
up  archaeology  reports  being  more  consistent 
with  a  scientific  approach. 

Well,  yes,  because,  see,  when  I  first  started, 
I  was  very  interested  in  archaeology  and 
museology.  There  was  a  small  museum,  the  Adan 
Treganza  Museum  of  Anthropology  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  State.  It  wasn’t  called  that  then,  because 
Adan  Treganza  was  the  head  of  the  department 
and  very  much  alive  when  I  got  there.  It  was 
only  named  after  him  after  he  passed  away.  But 
he  is  the  one  who  directed  all  the  field  excava¬ 
tions  that  I  participated  in,  because  that’s  what 
he  did.  lie  was  a  "California  dirt"  archaeologist. 
We  thought  he  was  like  a  god  at  the  time.  You 
know  how  that  is. 

And  I  dug  a  California  Indian  site,  a  mission 
site — he  had  all  these  sites  going  on.  Then  I  got 
hired  to  work  in  the  museum  and  then  eventu¬ 
ally  to  run  it,  because  they  really  didn’t  have  a 
staff.  To  run  it  really  meant  doing  a  little  bit  of 
curation  of  the  collections  and  putting  up  some 
little  exhibits,  like  in  cases,  around  the  office,  in 
the  hallways,  that  kind  of  thing,  and  maybe  to 
have  a  special  exhibit  every  once  in  a  while. 

But  the  idea  of  doing  an  excavation,  too,  is  very 
compatible  with  the  scientific  method. 

Oh,  very  much  so. 

Setting  up  a  problem,  doing  it,  and  writing  up 
results. 

Well,  yes,  in  that  form.  But  the  other  thing 
that  we  had  to  do  was  a  tremendous  amount  of 
anatomy,  because  at  one  point  I  think  I  could 


identify  any  bone  from  the  body  or  any  frag¬ 
ment  thereof  between  humans,  fowl,  mammals, 
because  all  that  stuff  we  handled  and  worked 
with.  We  were  tested  on  it;  we  really  had  to  know 
what  part  of  the  body  it  came  from  and  whether 
it  was  human  or  otherwise. 

And  at  the  same  time  you  are  taking  courses, 
getting  steeped  in  the  more  theoretical,  cultural 
theory  as  well? 

Yes.  I  had  to  take  the  standard  program,  be¬ 
ginning  with  a  concentration  in  archaeology,  but 
also  history  and  theory  of  anthropology,  which 
I  took  from  Diane  Lewis,  who  later  went  to  Santa 
Cruz.  She’s  retired. 

So  you  did  have  an  early  instructor  who  was  a 
woman  anthropologist? 

I  had  two.  In  fact,  I  had  two  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  State.  I  didn’t  have  any  at  Berkeley,  al¬ 
though,  of  course,  there  were  a  few.  Laura  Nader 
was  there  at  the  time  and  a  few  other  people. 
But  it  was  just  the  luck  of  the  draw.  At  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  State,  Diane  Lewis  was  a  full  faculty  mem¬ 
ber,  and  I  had  a  course  from  Bonnie  Keller,  whom 
I  thought  was  a  full  faculty  member;  I  didn’t  re¬ 
alize  she  was  not.  She  was  some  kind  of  adjunct. 
And  I  don’t  remember  any  other  women  there. 

So  while  you’re  a  student  at  San  Francisco 
State,  are  you  aware  of  any  particular  barriers 
to  you  as  a  woman  in  the  field? 

As  a  woman  in  the  field,  yes.  Well,  this  is 
very  male-oriented,  California  dirt  archaeology, 
because  you  have  to  really  move  a  lot  of  dirt,  for 
one  thing.  These  were  big  shell  mounds  and  that 
kind  of  stuff,  so  you  really  were  actually  shovel¬ 
ing  a  lot.  [laughter]  And  I’ll  never  forget,  I  put 
my  pick  through  a  skull  once,  because  we  were 
just  shoveling  and  shoveling.  So  I  had  to  learn 
how  to  use  the  pick  and  the  shovel.  And,  of 
course,  the  comments  from  the  male  faculty  and 
male  students  ....  I’ve  always  been  a  fairly  pe¬ 
tite  person,  so  listening  to  these  comments  .  .  . 
I  was  so  naive,  I  never  thought  of  any  of  this 
stuff  as  sexist  or  harassment  at  that  time.  I  was 
just  so  happy  to  be  doing  it.  And  people,  I  guess, 
weren’t  bothering  me  that  much. 
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So,  no,  it  sounds  like  water  off  a  duck ’s  back. 

Yes.  Yes,  well,  it’s  not  my  fault  they’re  crude 
people  or  making  those  kinds  of  jokes.  I’m  in¬ 
terested  in  the  topic,  and  it’s  not  my  problem 
that  they  talk  funny  like  that.  So  there  was  a  lot 
of  that  in  the  archaeology.  I  do  remember  that. 
At  San  Francisco  State — I  do  not  know  this  for 
certain,  because  I  haven’t  thought  about  it  ever — 
it’s  my  recollection  that  there  were  a  significant 
number  of  female  students.  And  certainly  after 
chemistry,  with  only  two  women  students.  By 
the  time  I  got  to  the  senior  chemistry  courses, 
there  was  me  and  a  couple  of  Asian  women,  and 
that  was  it!  They  were  all  men.  All  the  profes¬ 
sors  were  men.  There  were  a  few  more  women 
in  the  math  classes.  I  don’t  remember  any  fe¬ 
male  professors  at  all.  The  education  courses 
had  woman  professors.  I  just  thought  that’s  how 
it  was. 

So  by  the  time  I  got  to  anthropology  and 
walked  into  a  class,  obviously  there  were  other 
female  students.  I  don’t  remember  whether  they 
were  20  percent  or  40  percent,  but  it  struck  me 
as  a  huge  number,  compared  to  the  rest. 

Were  you  picturing  yourself  at  this  point  as  a 
professional  anthropologist  when  you’re  in  San 
Francisco  State,  with  getting  a  master’s  degree? 

I  don’t  think  so.  I  don’t  think  I  knew  where  I 
was  going  at  that  point.  And  I’ll  tell  you  the 
projects  I  worked  on.  There  were  a  number  of 
people  who  had  gone  to  San  Francisco  State 
University  who  were  doing  various  things  around 
the  Bay  area  as  anthropologists,  or  they  were 
using  their  anthropological  training — and  they 
only  had  master’s  degrees,  is  what  I’m  saying — 
to  work  in  social  services  or  archaeology,  what¬ 
ever.  So  I  guess  I  thought,  well,  maybe  I  would 
do  something  like  that.  I  didn’t  really  conceptu¬ 
alize  it.  I  don’t  believe  that  I  had  the  notion  that 
I  wanted  to  be  an  anthropology  professor  while 
I  was  getting  the  master’s  degree.  I  don’t  think  I 
had  conceptualized  that  at  all.  I  did  know  that  I 
wanted  to  do  fieldwork. 

And  I  did  two  major  projects.  The  first  one 
was  as  part  of  a  tri-ethnic  study.  This  precedes 
the  Washoe.  The  second  one  was  the  Washoe. 
The  first  one  was  a  tri-ethnic  study  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  itself,  of  white,  Hispanic,  and  black  wel¬ 


fare  populations  in  San  Francisco.  And  the 
project  turned  on  the  state  and  national  discus¬ 
sion  about  the  roles  of  fathers  in  these  families. 
Were  people  trying  to  hide  their  presence?  Was 
it  better  for  the  state  to  give  the  money  to  the 
women?  Should  they  terminate  payments  if  a 
man  showed  up?  I  think  these  were  very  politi¬ 
cal  and  politicized  issues.  Well,  I  didn’t  really 
understand  all  that  stuff  at  the  time.  However,  a 
man  named  Jim  Hirabayashi,  who  was  on  the 
faculty,  was  one  of  my  advisors  at  San  Francisco 
State,  and  he  later  became  dean  of  the  school 
or  the  program  in  ethnic  studies  there.  Fie  was  a 
Japanese  American.  Anyway,  he  and  his  family 
had  been  interned  during  World  War  II. 

Did  you  know  that  at  the  tune? 

Yes,  I  did.  That  was  well  known  in  the  an¬ 
thropology  department.  He  was  a  very  casual 
guy  and  pretty  interesting,  so  I  got  real  involved 
in  the  Japanese  community.  And  I’d  had  Japa¬ 
nese  roommates  and  so  on. 

Anyway,  he  had  been  asked  by  Fred  Schlamp 
and  another  man  whose  name  escapes  me,  who 
were  the  social  psychologists  and  sociologists 
who  were  working  on  the  project,  if  he  and  his 
students  would  do  the  ethnographic  side  of  it. 
That  was  one. 

Two,  I  had  taken  a  course  and  gotten  very 
enamored  with  the  methodology  of  visual  an¬ 
thropology.  I  took  the  course  from  John  Collier 
Jr.,  whose  father  had  been  the  commissioner  of 
Indian  affairs.  John  Collier  Jr.  was  teaching  at 
San  Francisco  State  University,  and  I  cannot  re¬ 
call  whether  I  was  taking  the  course  simulta¬ 
neously  with  this  field  research  or  I  had  just  fin¬ 
ished  the  course,  but  I  used  the  techniques  to 
film  and  photograph  and  map  out,  photographi¬ 
cally,  the  community.  I  did  the  black  commu¬ 
nity  at  Hunter’s  Point,  which  was  one  of  the  very 
down-and-out,  I  guess,  sort  of  ghettoized  areas 
in  San  Francisco,  very  low  income,  an  obvious 
setting  for  welfare  families,  but,  also,  tremen¬ 
dous  violence  within  the  community. 

So  you  went  into  that  community? 

I  went  into  that  community  and  photographed 
and  got  to  know  people  in  the  community. 
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Did  you  do  the  ethnographic  part  o  f  it  as  well? 
Yes. 

Did  you  go  in  as  teams,  or  how  did  you  feel  safe 
doing  that? 

I  never  felt  safe,  at  least  at  the  beginning, 
until  I  met  some  families,  and  then  I  would  just 
go  and  hang  out  in  their  houses.  Of  course,  I  felt 
safe  in  their  houses.  On  the  street,  these  kids 
had  chains.  I  was  very  gutsy.  And  as  I  look  back 
at  these  photographs,  somebody  like  me  walk¬ 
ing  into  the  situation,  it’s  really  hard  to  concep¬ 
tualize  almost,  a  really,  down-home,  urban, 
heavy-duty,  violent  neighborhood.  I  just  did  it. 

Just  sailed  in,  like  you  assumed  .... 

That  here  was  the  anthropologist;  she  was 
going  to  do  this  stuff. 

Now,  were  you  coached  in  any  way  on  how  to 
deal  with  a  situation  that’s  potentially  hostile? 

Not  really.  Not  really.  See,  the  other  people 
were  doing  Anglo  and  Hispanic,  and  it  wasn’t  so 
hostile! 

How  did  you  get  picked,  or  did  you? 

Oh,  I  probably  picked  it,  because  I  just 
thought  it  really  interesting,  and  I  had  more  in¬ 
terest  in  black  communities.  I  don’t  know; 
maybe  I  picked  it  because  it  was  harder. 

Did  you  have  questionnaires? 

Well,  no,  we  didn’t  have  questionnaires  at 
all.  We  were  really  using  very  standard  tech¬ 
niques  like  participant  observation.  I  wanted  to 
do  the  photographic  techniques  of  mapping  the 
community,  which  I  did.  I  still  have  those  pho¬ 
tos. 

Because  it  seems  to  me  that  the  photography 
adds  yet  another  dimension  that’s  a  poten¬ 
tial  .  .  .  talk  about  not  being  able  to  maintain  a 
low  profile. 

Oh,  it  does,  but,  of  course,  I  didn’t  see  it 
that  way.  [laughter]  Anyway,  yes.  We  did  the 


participant  observation,  although,  there’s  no  "we" 
in  the  sentence.  I  did  the  participant  observa¬ 
tion  in  the  households. 

How  did  you  get  there?  Woidd  you  take  a  bus? 

No,  I  drove. 

And  then  were  you  concerned  about  where  you 
were  parking?  These  are  real  nuts-and-bolts 
questions. 

Oh,  yes. 

So  you’d  have  to  find  a  place  just  to  park,  and 
you  worked  that  out  yourself  somehow? 

Yes.  I  just  drove.  I  lived  in  San  Francisco;  I 
drove  to  the  neighborhoods;  I  parked  the  car.  I 
started  out  by  taking  photographs  and  being  on 
the  street.  I  knocked  on  people’s  doors;  I  tried 
to  meet  them.  I  realized  I  was  dealing  with  re¬ 
ally  a  very  different  culture — very  lower-income, 
African-American  populations.  They  were  very 
separate  from  other  populations,  from  middle- 
class  blacks,  from  whites,  and  the  neighborhood 
was  down  and  nasty.  The  housing  was  substan¬ 
dard,  and  it  was  terrible. 

And  you  did  define  a  neighborhood? 

Definitely.  And  then  I  had  all  kinds  of  little 
photographic  techniques  within  the  households 
and  the  families.  I  particularly  focused  on  one 
or  two  families.  It  was  hard  to  get  an  entree.  I  do 
recall  it  being  very  hard,  because  I  must  have 
been  twenty-one  or  something  like  that.  And 
knocking  on  people’s  doors,  I  wasn’t  at  all  what 
they  expected  to  see.  But  I  was  very  serious.  So 
that  project  .  .  .  there’s  a  publication.2 1  have  the 
publication  that’s  part  of  the  book.  I’ve  never 
been  able  to  get  a  copy  of  the  book,  but  I  do 
have  the  two  chapters.  I  tried  to  track  it  down 
when  I  came  up  for  tenure  and  promotion  many 
years  ago.  [laughter]  Gould  never  get  a  copy  of 
it  for  some  reason. 

That’s  quite  extraordinary,  isn’t  it?  As  an  ini¬ 
tial  student  in  ethnographic  technique  to  actu¬ 
ally  be  in  the  field  like  that. 
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I  did  not  think  of  it  at  the  time.  Maybe  it  was 
just  naivete.  I  do  remember  the  first  time  this 
one  kid  came  at  me  with  chain  that  I  felt  fearful. 
And  I  have  a  picture  of  him,  of  course,  carrying 
the  chain,  [laughter]  I  wasn’t  so  fearful  that  I 
didn’t  take  the  photograph!  Gan  you  believe  it? 
What  a  nut! 

Well,  do  you  think  that  you  got  people  to  coop¬ 
erate  with  you  because  they  understood  that 
this  was  to  be  ..  .? 

No.  They  didn’t  know  what  I  was  doing.  No 
idea.  I  just  think  that  the  ones  who  did  cooper¬ 
ate  with  me  thought  it  was  interesting.  Didn’t 
know  who  I  was,  really,  but  they  didn’t  see  too 
many  people  like  me  coming  there.  I  wasn’t 
threatening.  I  would  go  sit  in  their  houses.  I 
would  talk  to  them.  A  lot  of  them  were  bored.  A 
lot  of  people  are  really  bored,  [laughter]  I  think 
that  part  of  the  reason  that  anthropologists  are 
accepted  in  many  places  is  they  are  a  novelty  in 
and  of  themselves.  People  may  be  shelling  pine 
nuts.  They  sit  there  and  chitchat  with  you  while 
they’re  shelling  the  pine  nuts.  It’s  interesting. 
It’s  as  interesting  to  them  as  they  are  to  you. 

Well,  and  also,  you’re  interested  in  them. 

And  you’re  interested  in  them.  Yes.  And  be¬ 
sides,  they  had  kids,  and  maybe  they  thought 
here  was  someone  who  was  a  student,  and  maybe 
this  was  a  good  role  model  for  their  kids. 

So  you  didn’t  come  right  out  and  say,  "I’m  col¬ 
lecting  this  data  for  blah,  blah,  blah." 

I  probably  did. 

So  they  understood  it  had  something  to  do  with 
welfare,  you  think? 

I  think  they  did  understand  that  it  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  San  Francisco  State  and  that  I 
was  a  student  there,  and  part  of  my  work  for  my 
class  was  to  go  talk  to  people. 

Now,  how  often  did  you  go  into  the  neighbor¬ 
hood? 

Oh,  a  lot. 


Whs  this  over  the  course  of  the  semester? 

I  don’t  remember  at  this  point  whether  it 
was  a  semester  or  a  year,  but  it  seemed  to  me 
that  it  was  at  least  once  or  twice  a  week. 

And  what  do  you  remember  being  the  most  sur¬ 
prised  by? 

I  managed  to  eat  dinner  while  flicking  off 
the  cockroaches  on  this  one  meal.  I’ll  never  for¬ 
get  it. 

Oh,  so  you  ate  meals  with  people? 

They  invited  me,  so  I  did.  And  I’m  thinking, 
"Oh,  my  God,  the  table  has  cockroaches  on  it. 
I’m  going  to  eat  this  meal."  It  tasted  fine,  [laugh¬ 
ter]  That  was  a  problem,  so  I  had  to  overcome 
that. 

The  food  is  a  big  one,  because  it  is  true  that  if 
you’re  offered  .... 

I’ve  now  reached  the  point  where  I  wouldn’t 
do  that,  but  as  a  budding  anthropologist,  I 
thought  stuff  like  that  was  necessary.  Now,  if  I 
don’t  like  something  or  don’t  want  to  do  it,  I 
don’t  hesitate.  But  at  that  time,  I  thought  that 
was  the  thing  to  do. 

Well,  do  you  remember  being  surprised  by  any 
of  the  conclusions,  though,  that  came  out? 

Yes,  I  was  surprised  by  a  lot  of  things  in  that 
household.  In  particular,  I  focused  on  this  one 
household.  I  spent  most  of  my  time  there.  The 
woman  was  blind,  and  I  used  to  go  and  sit  with 
her  and  watch  her  interaction  with  her  husband 
and  with  the  children.  Now,  she  may  have  ac¬ 
cepted  me  because  she  couldn’t  see  what  I  looked 
like.  And  this  family  really  welcomed  me  into 
their  home. 

All  those  signals  you  don’t  know  you’re  giving 
people,  too.  It’s  a  whole  state  of  things,  isn’t  it? 

They  really  welcomed  me  into  their  home.  I 
was  shocked.  The  father  did  a  lot  of  funny  things. 
Like  there  was  a  little  girl,  and  I  think  at  one 
point  I  realized  that  he  kept  buying  her  clothes 
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because  he  didn’t  do  laundry.  I  came  across,  in 
their  house,  a  huge  pile  of  clothes.  There  must 
have  been  like  fifty  dresses  that  were  all  soiled 
and  ripped  and  everything,  because  he  didn’t 
know  how  to  do  laundry  or  didn’t  want  to  do 
laundry.  There  were  a  lot  of  really  unusual  kinds 
of  things. 

So  these  photos  were  black  and  white? 

I  developed  all  the  photographs  and  printed 
them  and  used  them  as  Rorschach  tests.  I  had 
been  doing  culture  and  personality  studies  by 
this  point,  and  so  I  was  feeding  the  photographs 
back  to  people  and  having  them  expound  on 
what  they  saw.  At  one  point  I  took  photographs 
every  five  minutes,  no  matter  what  was  happen¬ 
ing,  of  things  to  kind  of  record  what  happened 
in  daily  life.  You  know,  they  made  that  film  about 
the  American  family  that  was  a  jillion  hours  film¬ 
ing  this  one  household?  I’ve  never  really  seen 
anything  like  that.  But  it  was  in  that  vein  of  case 
studies,  ethnography,  and  using  the  photographic 
technique.  And  then,  also,  collecting  data  for 
this  project,  I  did  manage,  as  a  comparison,  to 
get  to  some  white  and  Hispanic  households  in 
other  parts  of  the  city,  and  they  were  completely 
different.  It  was  a  different  feeling,  very,  very 
different  kind  of  scene.  And  that  helped  me  put 
that  in  context  a  bit  more.  So  that  was  that  first 
project.  And  the  second  one  was  the  Washoe. 

But  that’s  actually  quite  a  sophisticated  project 
for  student  anthropologists. 

Well,  now  that  I  look  back  on  it. 

And  when  you  said  you  did  these  photographs 
were  you  .  .  .? 

I  just  had  the  idea  to  do  all  these  things.  No¬ 
body  was  telling  me  to  do  them. 

So  this  wasn’t  part  of  John  Collier’s  plan? 

No.  lie  had  suggested  the  mapping.  If  you 
read  his  book,  Visual  Anthropology — it’s  now  in 
a  second  or  third  edition  or  something — it’s  in 
there.  He  has  all  these  techniques  of  systematic 
filming,  mapping  out  a  community,  all  those 
kinds  of  things.  But  in  a  way  that’s  all  theory. 
Theory  and  methods,  you  read  it  in  a  book,  but 


I  had  the  idea  that  I  would  do  those  things,  I 
would  put  them  into  practice.  But  I  think  stu¬ 
dents  should  have  those  kinds  of  ideas. 

That’s  really  the  crux  of  what  we’re  trying  to  do 
here,  is  to  bring  out  what  happens  to  the  theory 
and  the  methods  that  you  get  taught  in  school 
when  the  rubber  hits  the  road,  so  to  speak,  in 
your  first  field  experience.  Does  this  work,  or 
doesn’t  it?  And  if  not,  why  not?  And  what  hap¬ 
pened  after  that? 

So  maybe  it’s  good  to  look  at  that,  because 
that  precedes  the  Washoe.  And  the  archaeology 
stuff,  which  was  in  the  field,  digging  the  sites, 
that  comes  first.  The  welfare  study  comes  sec¬ 
ond,  and  then  the  Washoe  stuff  comes. 

It  just  struck  me  while  I  was  looking  at  a  very 
rough  chronology  of  what  you’ve  done,  was  that 
with  the  archaeology,  somehow  you  didn’t  find 
your  way  ....  You  did  find  your  way  back  with 
your  intense  interest  later  in  symbolism,  I  guess. 
It  seems  like  a  lot  of  archaeologists  don’t  ac¬ 
knowledge  it,  but  what  they’re  doing  is  work¬ 
ing  with  symbols  or  making  symbols. 

Yes.  Oh,  and  the  other  thing  is  that  I  didn’t 
say  enough  about  the  museum  part.  My  first 
thought  was  that  I  would  use  chemical  tech¬ 
niques  to  preserve  artifacts. 

So  that’s  the  bridge. 

I  tried  the  laboratory,  and  then  that  was  so 
boring.  And  the  people  were,  you  know,  "It’s  just 
a  job,  ma’am."  But  here  were  all  of  the  world’s 
array  of  artifacts  and  contemporary  crafts  and 
so  forth,  so  the  idea  was  to  put  things  back  to¬ 
gether  again  and  coat  them  with  things.  I  guess 
plastics  were  just  becoming  available,  and  these 
clear-coating  things,  so  I  piddled  around  with 
that,  but  not  very  successfully.  And  these  im¬ 
mersion  baths  that  you  could  preserve  things 
in,  I  had  that  idea.  That  was  fun. 

And  then  I  got  to  go  to  the  DeYoung  Mu¬ 
seum  in  San  Francisco  and  take  anything  I 
wanted — anything  from  their  ethnographic  col¬ 
lection — and  bring  them  back  to  the  [San  Fran¬ 
cisco  State]  museum.  So  I  took  a  lot  of  South 
Sea  and  Eskimo  stuff. 
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Now,  to  what  purpose? 

To  make  exhibits.  The  DeYoung  didn’t  want 
them.  These  were  not  on  loan.  They  were  just 
cleaning  out  a  wing.  It  was  pretty  fun.  So  I  really 
thought  that  I  would  do  this  museum  preserva¬ 
tion  stuff,  a  little  bit  of  archaeology.  And  then  at 
one  point,  John  Adair  was  a  professor  there,  and 
he  thought  that  he  would  send  me  to  do  a  re¬ 
study  of  his  Zuni  silversmiths. 

This  is  at  San  Francisco  State? 

Right.  I  think  it  predates  the  Washoe  just 
very  slightly.  And  because  I  had  the  museum 
stuff,  the  chemistry,  the  archaeology,  of  course 
I  .  .  .  . 

How  did  that  come  about?  Were  you  taking  a 
class  from  him? 

Yes. 

And  since  you’re  a  master’s  student,  you  were 
looking  for  a  thesis  project? 

I  was  looking  for  a  thesis,  and  he  thought 
maybe  I  would  do  his  restudy  of  the  Zuni  silver¬ 
smiths.  Do  you  remember  his  more  recent  book? 
He  had  done  the  Zuni  silversmiths,  and  then  he 
did  the  book  on  giving  Navajo  Indians  cameras. 
So  he  took  me  to  this  woman,  I  don’t  recall  her 
name,  to  her  house  in  San  Francisco  that  was 
organized  sort  of  as  a  museum.  She  had  stuff 
from  the  Southwest  collections — drawers  full  of 
stuff — and  we  were  looking  at  that  to  do  an  ex¬ 
hibit.  I  think  I  did  some  of  these  exhibits.  I  do 
have  photographs  of  these  exhibits  that  I  did. 
So  I  did  one  exhibit  on  it,  and  then  I  made  a  trip 
to  New  Mexico  to  meet  some  Zuni  silversmiths. 

Did  you  get  money  to  do  this,  or  you  just  did  it? 

No.  There  was  not  money  attached  to  that. 
A  friend  lived  there,  and  I  went  there  and  was 
able  to  do  that. 

And  you  actually  interviewed  silversmiths? 

Oh,  I  did.  In  fact,  I  have  a  few  photographs — 
everything  is  photographed.  I  used  to  have  all 


this  great  photographic  equipment  with  lenses 
and  filters.  Now,  I  have  two  "idiot"  cameras,  but 
I  carry  them  with  me  all  the  time — morning, 
noon,  and  night — and  I  still  have  all  kinds  of 
jillions  of  pictures.  Anyway,  I  went  and  sat  in 
the  homes  of  several  of  the  Zuni  silversmiths. 

This  is  completely  on  your  own  without  intro¬ 
ductions? 

Yes.  Well,  I  went  to  visit  a  friend,  and  he  had 
bought  some  pawn  stuff  at  one  of  the  trading 
posts,  and  I  don’t  remember  exactly,  but  some¬ 
how  I  found  my  way  into  some  people’s  houses. 
I  have  a  way  to  do  that  anywhere  I  am  on  the 
planet!  [laughter]  I  sat  there  and  watched  this 
man  work  and  took  photographs. 

Anyway,  John  Adair,  for  reasons  I  do  not 
know,  even  though  he  always  greets  me  warmly, 
he  and  his  wife,  at  one  point  decided  that  they 
didn’t  want  me  to  do  the  restudy.  I  don’t  know 
whether  that  meant  that  they  didn’t  want  it  done, 
they  found  a  Ph.D.  student  as  opposed  to  just  a 
master’s  student,  they  wanted  a  man  not  a 
woman,  or  it  was  put  off  until  next  year  when 
he  could  apply  for  a  grant — I  have  no  idea,  any 
of  the  reasons.  They  were  never  given  to  me.  I 
don’t  remember  feeling  terrible  about  it.  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  really  interesting  thing  to 
do.  I  had  read  all  the  literature  on  those  two 
ethnic  groups  and  everything  to  do  with 
silversmithing. 

When  you  say  two,  you  mean  Zuni  and  Navajo? 

Yes.  And  I  was  pretty  interested  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians,  so  I  was  doing  a  lot  of  reading  on 
that. 

Whs  that  your  first  real  encounter  with  West¬ 
ern  Indians? 

Well,  the  archaeology.  We  had  to  read  all  the 
ethnography. 

Oh,  but  I  meant  meeting  .... 

Oh,  a  real  live  person? 

And  going  into  community. 
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I  don’t  know.  San  Francisco  was  a  real  diverse 
thing,  between  the  museum  and  the  exhibit. 
Maybe  I  .  .  .  . 

But  Zuni  land,  I’m  just  wondering  if  it  struck 
you  that  you  were  actually  there. 

Oh,  actually  going  there?  Except,  of  course, 
see,  we’re  just  running  around  California.  There 
are  Indians  everywhere,  really.  I  don’t  remem¬ 
ber  being  in  awe  or  struck  by  anything.  When  I 
went  to  the  Zuni,  I  was  like  "Oh,  yes.  Well,  this 
group  of  Zuni,  I’m  going  to  their  houses."  [laugh¬ 
ter]  No,  I  don’t  remember  being  too  awestruck. 

Now  for  whatever  reason,  that  project’s  off. 
And  it  could  have  been  something  real  simple.  I 
didn’t  try  to  interpret  it,  particularly.  I  had  to 
study  for  my  exams,  that  kind  of  stuff,  and  I  was 
running  the  museum,  so  I  was  pretty  busy.  And 
I  wanted  to  graduate.  Then  I  do  not  recall 
whether  a  professor  told  me  or  I  read  it  in  an 
announcement,  but  I  applied  for  the  [National 
Science  Foundation]  field  school  with  the 
Washoe.  I  was  accepted.  So  that  became  what  I 
was  going  to  do  my  master’s  on.  I  already  knew 
that  I’d  go  for  the  summer,  collect  data  there, 
and  then  write  it  up. 

This  is  a  question  about  the  field  school,  because 
I’m  not  sure  if  there  were  any  other  students 
who  actually  did  master’s  theses  based  on  their 
fieldwork. 

Didn’t  Ed  Montgomery?  I’m  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  did. 

I  don’t  know.  Don  Handelman  did,  of  course. 

Yes.  The  other  ones  did  Paiutes  and  Utes. 

But  was  the  field  school  set  up  for  people  doing 
their  master’s,  or  was  it  just  set  up  for  people 
doing  ethnographic  technique? 

I  do  not  know  the  answer.  I’d  like  to  know 
that,  because  sometimes  when  you’re  doing 
something,  you  just  think  everybody’s  doing 
something.  I  thought  everybody  got  their 
master’s  degrees  out  of  it.  [laughter]  But  obvi¬ 
ously,  that’s  probably  not  true.  So  I  never  gave 
it  a  second  thought. 


Because  I  thought  the  expectation  that  you  could 
go  in  to  have  a  field  school,  to  be  learning  tech¬ 
niques,  at  the  same  time  as  seriously  gathering 
data  for  a  thesis,  was  challenging,  let’s  put  it 
that  way. 

Maybe  that  is  why  I  got  that  impression. 

Because,  when  you  go  to  archaeology  field 
school,  you’re  not  working  on  a  thesis. 

Exactly.  Maybe  that  is  why  I  felt  that  I  had 
to  get  more.  We  were  in  Nevada;  there’s  gam¬ 
bling;  there  are  shows;  I  don’t  remember  doing 
any  of  that.  I  probably  once  looked  at  a  slot 
machine  in  a  supermarket.  I  don’t  ever  remem¬ 
ber  taking  off  weekends. 

Well,  the  volume  of  data  you  got,  to  me,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  impressive. 

So  I  must  have  felt  that  I  needed  much  more 
than  just  the  field  technique,  because  I  was  do¬ 
ing  the  master’s  degree. 

And  they  knew  when  they  took  you  that  you 
were  going  to  do  that? 

I  don’t  know  the  answer  to  that.  Is  it  three 
people  who  worked  in  the  field  school? 

Don  Handelman  and  Elizabeth  Wendt,  who  was 
Betty  Beruti  at  the  time.  Oh,  and  Brooke  Mordy. 

Brooke  Mordy.  I  cited  her  in  my  master’s  the¬ 
sis.  She  was  the  year  before.  I  never  met  her. 
But,  anyway,  yes. 

Now,  on  the  field  school,  there  is  a  letter  in  your 
papers  that  you’d  written  someone  named  Gor¬ 
don  about  perhaps  studying  the  Paiute. 

Well,  I  have  no  recollection.  I  remember  I 
didn’t  want  to  go  to  Mexico.  And  where  was  the 
third  one?  I  don’t  remember. 

I  don’t  remember  either. 

But  I  knew  I  wanted  to  do  American  Indi¬ 
ans.  And  the  Great  Basin  was  very  interesting, 
because  it’s  a  logical  thing  from  California.  See, 
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I’d  worked  on  Indians  in  California.  I’d  done  the 
Zunis,  so  the  Basin  was  just  fascinating.  And 
probably  I  heard  more  about  the  Paiute  than 
about  the  Washoe. 

Now,  at  this  point,  just  to  interject  here,  are 
your  parents  going,  "What  is  she  doing?"  Are 
they  interested  in  what  you’re  doing,  or  what 
role  do  they  have? 

Well,  yes,  the  role  of  the  parents,  [laughter] 
Let’s  see.  For  my  undergraduate  years,  my  par¬ 
ents  had  the  idea  that  I  needed  to  pay  for  a  por¬ 
tion  of  my  education.  Let  me  just  say  for  the 
record  that  when  I  started  at  Berkeley,  the  tu¬ 
ition  was  one  hundred  dollars  a  term,  and  people 
could  actually  make  that  amount  of  money  very 
easily,  [laughter]  It’s  just  extraordinary  how 
things  have  changed.  I  realize  money  is  .  .  .  we 
do  have  inflation,  but  nevertheless,  you  cannot 
get  to  a  point  where  you  could  easily  make 
enough  to  pay  for  the  large  tuition  today. 

Not  to  get  an  education  of  that  quality — if  you 
coidd  get  in — -for  that  amount  of  money. 

Yes.  But  still,  my  father,  in  particular,  had 
this  notion — because,  of  course,  he  had  struggled 
all  his  life  for  his  education — that  I  had  to  con¬ 
tribute.  So  I  had  to  work  in  the  summers,  and  I 
had  to  have  a  part-time  job  during  the  year, 
which  is  why  I  ran  the  after-school  playgrounds 
and  had  the  day  camp.  It  wasn’t  just  for  fun  and 
games;  it  was  to  make  money,  but  also,  to  help 
pay  for  college. 

So  when  you  had  the  after-school  thing  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  that  was  also  to  pay  for  college? 

Well,  I  was  kind  of  young  then.  Probably  not. 
But  all  the  stuff  in  Berkeley  and  in  California, 
that  was  all  to  contribute  to  college.  When  I  went 
for  my  master’s  degree,  my  parents  helped  me. 
They  paid  for  the  dorm  as  an  undergraduate  and 
all  kinds  of  things. 

So  I  went  for  the  master’s  degree,  and  I  think 
that  they  were  in  full  agreement.  I  think  my  fa¬ 
ther  was  a  little  disappointed  that  I  wasn’t  going 
to  do  the  chemistry,  hut  I  told  him  I  wanted  to 
do  chemistry  in  the  service  of  preservation  of 
artifacts,  so  he  was  keen,  and  he  thought  that 


was  a  wonderful  idea.  They  helped  me  still  a  little 
bit,  and  that’s  why  I  had  to  work  in  the  museum. 

Actually,  my  first  job  was  working  at  Wells 
Fargo  Bank  on  the  shift  from  6:00  p.m.  to  1:00 
a.m.  So  it  was  6:00  p.m.  to  1:00  a.m.,  then  stay 
up  several  hours  afterwards,  then  go  to  gradu¬ 
ate  school  classes  between  like  noon  and  5:00. 
Wow.  I  think  I  did  it  for  about  a  term,  five  or  six 
months.  The  job,  as  I  have  looked  back  over  it 
these  years,  was  extraordinary.  You  had  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  debits  and  credits,  such  as  when  you 
make  a  deposit  at  the  bank.  You  give  them  the 
deposit  slip  from  your  checking  account  or  for 
your  savings  account.  You  typed  in  what  the 
deposit  was,  and  then  it  was  followed  by  the 
checks.  So  this  was  a  job  in  which  you  balanced 
the  cover  page  with  the  debits  and  the  credits.  A 
big  keyboard,  like  a  two-by-three-foot  keyboard, 
in  front  of  you  with  numbers  and  an  encoder  to 
put  the  magnetic  encoding  on  the  check.  And 
you  had  to  do  5,000  items  minimum  in  a  shift. 
Of  course,  the  numbers  were  there.  I  could  look 
at  numbers  all  day.  That  was  not  a  hard  part. 

Tedious? 

You  would  punch  in  the  numbers,  put  the 
check  through  for  the  first  cover  page,  which 
would  be  the  deposit  slip,  and  then  whatever  it 
was — whether  it  was  one  item  or  ten  items  or  a 
hundred  items — to  balance  it  and  make  sure  that 
it  balanced  and  encode  each  item.  So  essentially 
your  right  hand  was  moving  over  the  keyboard; 
your  left  hand  was  feeding  into  the  encoding 
machine  the  actual,  physical  item;  and  then  you 
were  eyeballing  it  all  to  make  sure  that  it  all 
balanced  out.  And  you  got  bonuses  if  you  went 
over  five  thousand  items  in  a  five-hour  shift,  so 
can  you  imagine  the  speed  that  you  had  to  move 
along  at. 

Well,  I  will  never  forget  that  one  time,  after 
I’d  been  doing  it  for  a  while,  somebody  came 
over  to  chitchat,  to  talk  with  me.  And  I  said — all 
the  while  with  the  right  hand  going  like  that, 
and  the  left  hand  going  like  this,  and  the  items 
flying  through  at  this  incredible  pace — "Don't 
talk  to  me.  I’m  part  of  the  machine."  I  then  real¬ 
ized  what  I  said  and  stopped  dead  in  my  tracks ! 

I  feel  like  I  have  an  idea,  when  I  see  people 
doing  repetitive  factory  work,  especially  in  de¬ 
veloping  countries  and  all  this  routinized,  re- 
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petitive,  timed,  accounted-for  kinds  of  work.  I 
can  really  relate  to  it  and  understand  what  it 
does  to  people.  And  the  whole  export  sector,  the 
computer  stuff,  the  garment  industry,  the  sew¬ 
ing  in  these  bathing  suit  factories,  and  all  this 
kind  of  stuff,  I  really  can  understand  the  nature 
of  that,  because  I  had  that  experience — only  for 
six  months,  but  .... 

And  what  a  bigger  impact  it  would  have  had 
on  you  if  you  really  hadn’t  seen  an  alternative 
for  yourself .  You’re  doing  this  so  you  can  make 
money  to  go  to  school. 

Oh,  yes.  I’m  staying  up  afterwards  and  hang¬ 
ing  out  with  friends  and  having  a  grand  old  time 
and  going  to  graduate  school  during  the  day.  It 
was  kind  of  an  arduous  schedule,  but  .... 

But  the  energy  of  youth — isn’t  that  incredible? 
You  could  do  it  all! 

[laughter]  Because  you  could  do  it  all.  Then 
I  got  the  job  at  the  museum,  first  as  a  helper 
and  then  running  it,  so  that  took  me  all  through 
the  rest  of  my  career  in  terms  of  work. 

At  San  Francisco  State? 

Yes.  So  those  are  the  only  two  jobs  I  had  to 
work  at  there. 

So  your  parents  are  supportive  up  to  a  point, 
but,  of  course,  you’re  earning  your  own  money 
to  get  through. 

Yes.  Then  I’m  really  earning.  I  started  at  San 
Francisco  State  in  1963,  I  think.  My  parents 
moved  from  California  to  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
which  was  still  the  deep  South,  in  the  1960s, 
and  I  was  left  in  California,  which  was  fine  with 
me.  I  did  visit  them  several  times.  Then  they 
went  through  a  divorce  in  1967,  so  they  were 
pretty  occupied  with  other  things.  And  I  felt  very 
grown  up. 

Now,  are  your  sisters  watching  you  with  inter¬ 
est,  awe,  criticism,  or  what  at  this  point?  Or 
are  you  relating  much  to  them? 

No.  Well,  one  was  eleven  years  younger.  The 
other  one  was  at  UCLA  by  this  point. 


Doing  art,  right? 

Studying  art  and  involved  in  her  life.  So  I 
think  she  was  OK,  and  it  looked  like  she  was  on 
a  nice  career. 

So  you’re  sort  of  on  your  own  trajectory  at  this 
point? 

Well,  I  really  felt  I  was  on  my  own  trajectory 
from  the  time  I  was  sixteen  and  a  half.  I  just  felt 
that  way. 

So  you  were  not  looking  for  approval  or  any¬ 
thing  at  this  point  from  your  parents? 

No.  See,  my  mother,  for  example,  was  al¬ 
ways  frustrated  by  the  fact  that  she  did  not  go  to 
college,  because  her  family  thought  that  college 
was  only  for  males. 

And  she  was  also  Depression-era,  right? 

Depression.  Exactly.  And,  of  course,  the  one 
brother  was  a  dud  when  it  came  to  school.  That’s 
the  last  thing  he  cared  about.  So  the  three  girls 
who  came  first,  I  suspect  that  at  least  two  of 
them,  if  not  all  three,  would  have  ....  They’re 
all  very  sharp  women.  In  fact,  I  saw  two  of  them, 
the  two  remaining  ones — my  mother  passed 
away,  but  I  saw  her  two  sisters  just  last  year. 
They’re  smart  as  a  tack,  and  they  would  have 
been  great  college  material,  but  they  never  had 
the  opportunity.  And  my  mother  always  took 
little  courses  and  was  a  voracious  reader  and 
collector  of  books,  but  she  did  have  the  notion 
that  women  should  be  in  certain  professions.  So 
they’re  sort  of  odd  bedfellows.  Let  me  tell  you 
the  profession  she  thought  I  should  be  in.  Of 
course,  if  her  daughter  turned  out  to  be  a  doc¬ 
tor,  what  else  could  she  have  wanted?  A  doctor 
was  good.  Nurse  was  never  mentioned.  I  don’t 
know  how  she  thought  I  was  going  to  be  a  doc¬ 
tor,  but,  yes,  an  M.D.  doctor. 

Now,  were  there  medical  people  in  her  family? 

No,  no.  She  came  from  an  immigrant  fam¬ 
ily.  Her  parents  had  come  as  teenagers  to 
America  right,  actually,  at  the  very  beginning  of 
World  War  I. 
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Is  that  the  part  of  the  family  that’s  Lithuanian? 

Yes,  Russia,  Poland,  Lithuania.  It’s  that  whole 
complex  there. 

So  she  was  just  ambitious  for  you  to  be  a  doc¬ 
tor,  just  because  it  would  have  been  so  cool, 
[laughter] 

So  here  are  the  careers  she  wanted,  as  I  think 
back — and  they  make  no  sense.  One  was  to  be  a 
doctor,  but  how  was  I  going  to  get .  .  .?  The  other, 
be  a  teacher,  and  the  third  was  be  involved  in 
food,  like  run  a  restaurant. 

So  I  can  see,  if  we’re  just  talking  about  mater¬ 
nal  influence,  being  an  anthropologist  was  your 
only  solution,  [laughter]  Especially  in  the  medi¬ 
cal  field.  You’ve  incorporated  all  of  it. 

Yes,  whereas  my  father  was  very  keen  on 
the  fact  that  I  wanted  to  do  the  high  school  chem¬ 
istry,  because  that  did  the  profession,  and  then 
the  teaching  was  still  important.  He  encouraged 
that. 

So,  what  also  seems  to  be  coming  clear  is  the 
message  that  you  should  be  independent,  you 
should  have  your  own  means  of  income.  The 
idea  wasn ’t  like  some  women  were  raised,  that 
they  were  to  make  a  good  marriage. 

No,  that  was  very  strong,  also.  The  marriage 
thing  was  very  strong.  And  I  wouldn’t  say  it  was 
the  independent  income.  I  would  say  it  was  the 
focus  on  education,  that  education  would  lead 
to  doing  something  slightly  different. 

And  is  it  also  part  of  the  fact  that  you  had  an 
obligation  to  the  society  around  you?  Was  there 
any  of  that? 

Well,  my  parents  were  very  socially  con¬ 
scious  in  terms  of  the  major  issues  of  the  day. 

Were  they  politically  liberal? 

Yes.  My  father  had  done  tremendous  work 
for  the  war  efforts.  He  was  never  drafted,  but 
because  he  was  working  as  a  chemist  and  had 
solved  some  major  problem  for  making  ammu¬ 
nition,  in  terms  of  solutions  for  production  .... 


He  can  describe  this  better  than  I,  but  he  found 
a  way  to  dilute  the  processing  chemical  solu¬ 
tions  that  allowed  the  ammunition  to  be  manu¬ 
factured  more  effectively  during  the  war  through 
chemistry.  So  he  really  believed  in  the  efficacy 
of  taking  scientific  knowledge  and  using  it  in  the 
service  of  his  government  and  to  help  people. 
He  really  did  believe  that. 

I  don’t  know  why  this  is  a  logical  next  ques¬ 
tion,  but  it  just  struck  me — did  he  have  opin¬ 
ions?  Was  it  discussed  in  your  house  about  the 
atomic  bomb? 

It  wasn’t  discussed.  I  don't  recall  it.  That  was 
an  earlier  period.  I  do  recall — and  this  is  impor¬ 
tant — he  never  wanted  his  wife  to  work.  In  fact, 
this  is  a  very  big  theme  with  him.  He’s  always 
thought  that  a  man  should  support  a  woman, 
his  wife.  At  the  beginning,  the  idea,  I  think,  was 
to  just  have  the  daughters  educated,  so  they 
could  have  these  professions,  but  I  don’t  think 
there  was  any  realization  how  it  would  actually 
turn  out  at  that  point,  and  things  have  come 
360  degrees  since.  But  that’s  another  story.  That 
they  would  be  doing  it  to  support  themselves  or 
have  it  as  a  fall-back  position.  And  he  always 
prevented  my  mother  from  working.  She  wanted 
to  work. 

Do  you  suppose,  had  there  been  boys  in  your 
family,  that  you  would  have  had  less  support? 

Less  of  a  chance?  You  bet.  And  as  I’ve  looked 
back  over  it — my  sisters  and  I  have  discussed 
this — we  all  agree  that  we  were  lucky  as  hell, 
not  to  have  any  boys,  because  we  could  have 
really  been  aced  out. 

Now,  to  go  back  to  your  mother,  you  said  that 
she  had  always  wanted  to  work? 

She  wanted  to  go  to  college;  she  wanted  to 
work.  She  was  frustrated  as  heck!  She  took  it 
out  by  reading  a  lot,  and  she  always  valued  edu¬ 
cation  and  anything  intellectual.  And  it’s  really 
funny.  My  father’s  two  wives  afterwards  have 
been  anti-intellectuals — not  non-intellectuals, 
but  literally  disdaining  intellectual  thought,  while 
at  the  same  time,  sitting  there  kind  of  buttering 
him  up  in  turn.  My  father  is  very  intellectual,  so 
it’s  a  most  peculiar  combo.  I’m  horrified  by  it. 
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Absolutely  horrified.  But  that’s  another  story, 
[laughter] 

Now,  back  to  John  Adair  and  his  work  ? 

Right.  One  of  the  things  he  did,  he  gave  cam¬ 
eras  to  the  Indians,  and  he  let  them  film  what 
they  saw  as  important.  I  remember  seeing  one 
of  the  first  films;  it  was  screened  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Anthropological  Association  meeting.  It  was 
a  twenty-minute  film.  The  first  eighteen  min¬ 
utes  of  it  was  a  Navajo  Indian  walking  from  place 
A  to  B.  He  was  going  to  get  the  materials  for  his 
bracelet  or  whatever  he  was  going  to  make, 
[laughter]  He  was  one  of  the  silversmiths,  and 
the  last  two  minutes  was  something  to  do  with 
the  materials  and  the  design  or  something  like 
that.  And,  of  course,  this  was  a  mind  blower, 
because,  from  a  Western  point  of  view,  we  would 
have  gotten  right  down  to,  "Let’s  make  the  brace¬ 
let."  It  kind  of  fits  with  the  emphasis  on  verbs 
instead  of  nouns  in  American  Indian  languages 
and  the  being,  doing,  getting. 

Yes.  The  process  is  more  to  the  point  than  the 
product. 

Yes.  Yes. 

Basket  making,  all  of  that. 

So  that  was  really  very  fascinating. 

So  were  you  a  student  of  his  at  this  time? 

I  was.  I  worked  with  all  these  people.  I  had 
moved  away  from  the  archaeology  side  pretty 
much.  Then  James  Ilirabayashi  for  this  study, 
and  David  Gamble  was  also  there.  He  had  worked 
in  West  Africa,  and  he  did  the  methods  course 
and  the  Africa  course,  so  I  took  those  courses, 
too. 

Because  I’ve  been  wanting  to  track  back  on  how 
you  got  to  Africa. 

Yes.  You  asked  about  the  African  interest  and 
where  that  got  sparked.  Gamble  was  a  British 
social  anthropologist  who  was  also  teaching  at 
San  Francisco  State,  and  he  taught  both  a  meth¬ 
ods  course  and  a  course  on  Africa.  I  don’t  re¬ 


member  the  titles.  He  was  a  British  social  an¬ 
thropologist  from  the  U.K. 

It  was  really  a  very  interesting  faculty,  I 
thought.  Adan  Treganza,  the  anthropologist; 
John  Adair  was  there,  who’d  worked  in  the 
Southwest  and  was  very  innovative  in  some  of 
his  topics;  Herbert  Lewis,  who  passed  away.  Not 
the  Lewis  who  worked  in  Ethiopia.  Oh,  golly. 
David  Gamble  had  worked  in  West  Africa.  David 
Ames,  whom  I  must  have  also  taken  a  course 
from,  also  worked  in  West  Africa.  Diane  Lewis, 
African  American,  had  worked  in  Malaysia  or 
Indonesia,  and  a  few  others.  I  found  them  all 
fascinating. 

Yes,  this  sounds  like  qidte  a  dynamic,  actively 
involved  faculty. 

See,  I  think  you  asked  about  Colonel  Sweat 
or  Sweet — Sweat,  I  think — who  had  been  a  mili¬ 
tary  guy,  who  was  like  an  adjunct  faculty.  I  don’t 
think  I  took  a  course  from  him,  but  I  found  him 
amusing  to  be  on  the  faculty.  I  thought  they  were 
all  wonderful.  I  was  impressed  with  every  single 
one  of  them.  I  thought  the  research  they  did 
was  fabulous;  I  thought  they  were  fabulous  as 
people,  in  terms  of  being  interesting.  They  were 
always  nice  and  kind  to  me,  as  I  recall.  I  was  an 
A  student,  so,  of  course,  that’s  always  good.  I 
don’t  know.  I  just  thought  they  were  great. 

I  don’t  want  to  make  too  big  an  issue  out  of 
this,  but  I  know  for  many  of  us  who  were  in 
school,  we  didn’t  see  women  faculty.  And  it 
sounds  like  you  had  only  Diane  Lewis. 

And  Bonnie  Keller  was  an  adjunct.  I  thought 
she  was  real  faculty;  she  wasn’t.  We  did  not  see 
very  many  women. 

But  at  this  point  you’re  not  aware  at  all  that 
this  is  a  problem  for  you? 

No.  It’s  only  when  I  get  to  Cornell  that  the 
awareness  comes  in  on  that  particular  topic,  and 
then  it  never  stops,  [laughter]  But  first  of  all,  it’s 
during  the  1960s  in  San  Francisco.  OK?  You 
know  what’s  happening.  It’s  the  free  speech 
movement;  it’s  the  free  love  movement;  every¬ 
thing  is  happening  in  San  Francisco  in  the  1960s. 
And  it  was  fabulous!  Both  men  and  women,  male 
and  female  students  were  participating.  The  male 
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faculty  didn’t  seem  to  really  treat  the  male  and 
female  students  differently.  I  didn’t  really  no¬ 
tice  it  much,  except  for  those  archaeological 
things  that  I’ve  already  mentioned.  But  I  really 
didn’t  see  it.  And  it  was  such  an  exciting  time 
period.  I  didn’t  get  involved  in  the  movements 
where  the  women  were  serving  the  coffee,  and 
the  men  were  the  active  ones.  I  was  a  grad  stu¬ 
dent.  I  was  studying!  [laughter]  Very  supportive 
of  all  those  things,  and  I  don’t  think  we  realized 
that  gender  division  of  labor  was  happening — at 
that  point.  And  besides,  I  was  a  full-fledged 
master's  student,  so  I  felt  like  I  was  right  in  the 
flow  of  things.  I  wasn’t  being  discriminated 
against  and  was  doing  what  I  wanted  to  do.  I  was 
running  the  museum,  for  God’s  sake,  and  doing 
exhibits  and  this  and  that.  So,  no,  I  don’t  think 
there  was  even  a  glimmer  that  there  was  any¬ 
thing  amiss. 

At  some  point  you’re  focusing  on  social-cultural 
anthropology.  It  becomes  clear  to  you  that  that’s 
the  kind  of  thing  you  want  to  do. 

Right.  And  I  think,  not  the  first  year  but  the 
second  year,  when  I  move  into  the  John  Collier 
class  and  the  classes  with  David  Ames  and  David 
Gamble  and  the  social  anthropology  courses, 
that  I  move  away  from  archaeology.  As  the  cu¬ 
rator  of  the  museum,  I  get  more  interested  in 
the  ethnographic  collections. 

We  didn’t  have  the  ethnographic  collections 
before  I  went  to  the  De  Young  Museum.  Well, 
there  was  some  Eskimo  stuff,  but  that  was  it 
before  I  dragged  back  all  this  crazy  stuff  from 
both  American  Indians  and  the  South  Pacific  that 
they  were  willing  to  give  away.  And  then  my  ex¬ 
hibits  are  getting  more  cultural,  it’s  all  about 
material  culture,  not  about  archaeology.  It’s 
about  living  cultures.  So  I  do  an  exhibit  on  shoes 
around  the  world,  corsets  around  the  world,  Zuni 
jewelry  from  the  Southwest,  plant  usage, 
whereas  some  of  the  other  ones  had  been  ar¬ 
chaeology,  like  the  petroglyphs  and  pictographs. 

I  started  out  with  an  exhibit  on  petroglyphs 
and  pictographs,  because  that  was  straight  out 
of  the  caves  of  Europe  into  the  archaeology.  And 
then  it  evolved.  So  by  that  point — and  I’ve  done 
all  the  field  digs — I’ve  moved  away  from  that, 
I’ve  got  the  project  in  Hunter’s  Point,  so  I  never 
go  back  to  archaeology. 


Now,  when  you  say  "social  anthropology"  at  this 
point,  are  you  aware  of  the  applied  nature  and 
potential  there? 

No. 

And  the  reason  I’m  asking  is  because  of  that 
project,  which  seems  so  ...  . 

So  applied  at  the  present  time.  No.  Quite 
the  contrary.  The  other  thing,  and  I  use  this  in 
my  classes,  I’m  very  much  enamored  by  is  the 
Heisenberg  principle,  which,  of  course,  I  learned 
as  an  undergraduate.  The  Heisenberg  principle 
is  that  the  observer  influences  the  observed.  So 
when  they  were  trying  to  get  to  these  particles 
in  particle  physics,  they  had  to  shine  a  light  on 
the  particles  in  order  to  be  able  to  see  if  they 
were  there.  The  fact  of  shining  the  light  on  the 
particles  changed  the  position  of  the  particles 
and,  therefore,  changed  the  configuration,  so 
what  they  were  observing  was  not  the  real  real¬ 
ity.  Their  presence  was  affecting  the  data  and 
the  subject  matter  studied. 

I  was  very  conscious  of  this  idea  that  the 
observer  influences  the  observed — that  the  an¬ 
thropologist  influences  by  her  presence  what  is 
going  on.  Since  I  was  very  concerned  with  that, 
I  didn’t  want  to  influence  anything.  Now,  it’s  easy 
to  say  that.  I  know  I  was  taking  pictures  a  lot. 
[laughter]  And  that  really  doesn’t  make  sense. 
But,  nevertheless,  I  did,  I  really  believed  that  I 
was  trying  to  influence  very  little.  And  are  you 
familiar  with  the  book,  Return  to  Laughter  [by 
Elenor  Smith  Bowen]? 

Oh,  yes. 

Well,  that  was  one  of  the  books  we  spent 
hours  thinking  about,  should  she  have  let  that 
woman  die?  And  what  should  she  have  done? 
That  was  really  very  big  in  my  thinking — that 
book  and  Laura  Bohannan’s  description  of  what 
had  happened  in  Africa  and  how  an  anthropolo¬ 
gist  really  was  influencing  life  decisions.  And  I 
was  on  her  side.  I  really  agreed  that  one  should 
try  not  to  change  anything  and  try  to  study  and 
get  the  data.  I  didn’t  even  think  of,  at  that  point, 
"the  data  in  service  of,"  because  I  really  didn’t 
think  of  the  study  in  Hunter’s  Point  as  "the  data 
in  service  of,"  because  I  was  so  focused  on  get¬ 
ting  the  right  data,  the  right  ethnography. 
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And  being  the  observer  who  is  somehow  record¬ 
ing  reality. 

An  analysis  is  OK.  Big  time  on  analysis. 
That’s  good,  because  that  came  out  of  "What’s 
the  objective?  Here’s  the  methodology.  IIow  do 
we  analyze  data  in  a  scientific  manner?"  That’s 
OK.  But  not  that  we  manipulate  that  data. 

And  you  ’re  also,  at  this  point,  aware  of  the  art 
of  doing  the  fieldwork,  the  subtleties  of  what 
you’re  trying  to  do. 

Well,  thinking  it  a  wee  bit.  I  can’t  say  how 
aware  I  am  at  that  point,  but  I’m  very  aware  of 
the  Heisenberg  principle.  I’ve  stated  it;  I’ve  un¬ 
derstood  it.  I’m  really  determined  not  to  let  my 
presence  as  an  anthropologist  ...  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  I’m  wearing  those  silly  glasses,  [laugh¬ 
ter]  I  didn’t  realize  it  at  the  time! 

We’re  referring  to  1960s  photographs  of  Anita 
in  the  field,  [laughter] 

But  anyway,  I  don’t  want  to  interrupt  the 
data.  I’m  very  keen  on  that.  So  when  I  watch 
the  Zuni  silversmith,  I’m  keen  to  know  when  I 
can  ask  questions.  I’m  not,  "Did,  did,  did  .  .  .  ?" 
I’m  not  pouncing  on  someone,  demanding  an¬ 
swers.  I’m  really  conscious.  The  same  thing  with 
the  Hunter’s  Point  thing.  I’m  really  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  I  want  to  get  the  data  out,  but  I’m 
not  going  to  bombard  these  people. 

I  wanted  to  ask  you  something  very  practical 
on  that  level.  How  did  you  take  notes  while 
you’re  in  front  of  people?  Or  did  you  take  notes ? 

Well,  with  the  Washoe,  I  did. 

But  at  Hunter’s  Point,  for  instance. 

I  spent  so  long  there  that  I  might  have  writ¬ 
ten  up  a  few  things.  And  besides,  I  had  all  that 
photographic  record  for  it.  I  can’t  recall  at  this 
point.  I  know  at  the  time,  and  I  think  you  can 
tell  from  the  record,  that  I  really  was  very  as¬ 
siduous  in  field  notes.  And  the  same  thing  for 
my  dissertation.  So  whether  I  actually  jotted 
things  down  or  not  ....  But  the  woman  was 
blind!  [laughter]  So  I  probably  did  write  things 


down.  Her  husband  wasn’t  blind.  And  the  kids 
weren’t.  So  I  probably  did  write  things  down. 

I  was  thinking  more  in  terms  of  how  that  af¬ 
fected  how  people  were  responding  to  you,  or  if 
that  made  them  uncomfortable,  because  one  of 
the  good  things  about  working  with  " profes¬ 
sional !"  consultants  or  informants  is  that  they’re 
used  to  the  process. 

They’re  used  to  it,  yes. 

But,  as  you  point  out  later,  too,  there  are  prob¬ 
lems  with  that  as  well.  I  was  just  wondering 
how  comfortable  you  were.  It  just  made  me 
think  of  the  Hunter’s  Point  project  and  how  you 
were  handling  all  of  that. 

Right.  I  cannot  recall  whether  I  was  writing 
things  or  not  writing  things  down.  I  used  to  have 
a  photographic  memory,  so  if  I  didn’t  write  things 
down,  I  could  do  it  later. 

I  think  that’s  actually  one  of  the  things  that  used 
to  be  taught  in  ethnographic  field  schools,  prob¬ 
ably — little  tricks  to  help  you  remember  things. 

No,  I  really  just  remembered  everything.  I 
don’t  anymore,  [laughter]  Unfortunately,  that’s 
gone  away. 

And  when  you  were  with  the  Zuni  silversmiths, 
were  you  afraid  to  write  notes.  ? 

I  didn’t  write  notes  because  I  was  just  sort  of 
observing  things.  No,  there  wasn’t  anything  to 
write  up,  I  don’t  think.  I  may  be  wrong  on  this, 
but  I  really  have  no  idea,  to  tell  you  the  truth.  I 
always  wrote  a  lot,  and  I  always  wrote  copious 
notes  for  courses. 

And  by  the  time  you  get  to  the  Washoe  field 
school,  you’re  actually  getting  instructed  on  .  .  . 

Oh,  they  were  telling  us  and  looking  at  the 
notes.  So  all  of  those  things  were  directed  by 
them.  They  wanted  all  that  stuff. 

Was  that  foreign  to  you,  or  did  it  feel  obtrusive? 

No,  it  was  fine.  Never  gave  it  a  second 
thought. 
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It’s  certainly  an  impressive  record  to  look  at 
[Spring's  notes],  I’ll  tell  you  in  retrospect,  com¬ 
pared  to  what  is  taught. 

How  does  it  compare  to  the  others?  Did  they 
do  the  same  thing?  Surely,  their  notes  are  in 
the  University  of  Nevada  archives  as  well. 

Yes,  they  are.  The  other  ones  I  have  looked  at 
are  not  as  thorough,  so  either  people  did  not 
turn  them  in,  were  not  comfortable  about  turn¬ 
ing  them  in,  or  they  didn’t  do  as  good  a  job. 
And  I’m  not  talking  about  any  specific  people, 
because  all  I  have  done  is  just  look  through  the 
file. 

It  would  be  interesting.  Maybe  they  weren’t 
trying  to  get  master’s  degrees.  Well,  anyway,  I 
don’t  know.  I  probably  would  have  done  it  any¬ 
way. 

In  your  field  methods  class,  had  there  been  as 
much  emphasis  on  genealogy  and  kinship? 

No.  I  hardly  remember  any  of  that.  In  fact, 
the  only  thing  I  remember  from  David  Gamble’s 
class,  the  field  methods  class  ....  [laughter]  He 
would  die  laughing.  He  took  an  Irish  lullaby  or 
jig  or  something  Irish  on  a  recording.  We  had  to 
listen  to  it  as  many  times  as  it  took  to  be  able  to 
write  it  on  paper,  and  the  point  of  the  exercise 
was  everybody  thinks  they  should  put  things  on 
tape,  hut  few  people  realize  that  for  every  one 
hour  of  tape,  it’s  going  to  take  you  five  hours  to 
type  it  out.  Isn’t  that  the  case?  And  we  have 
other  methods  now.  We  have  foot  pedals  and 
speedier  typists  and  computers  and  all  that  good 
stuff,  which  maybe  cuts  the  time  to  three  and  a 
half  hours.  But,  really,  it  will  take  that  amount 
of  time.  You  have  that  built  into  your  project, 
that’s  what  this  project’s  all  about.  But  for  the 
ordinary  anthropologist  who  wants  to  go  out  for 
six  months  or  a  year  and  put  all  the  interviews 
on  tape  and  then  write  a  master’s  thesis  or  a 
dissertation  based  on  that,  the  amount  of  time 
they  would  have  to  spend  just  .  .  .  Transcribing 
would  be  extraordinary.  So  I  do  remember  that 
particular  exercise. 

And  he  also  had  these  notebooks  with  one- 
and  two-page  things  that  he  wrote  about  meth¬ 


odologies  that  people  had  used.  So  those  were 
kind  of  interesting. 

Do  you  remember  any  particidar  methods  that 
struck  you  at  the  time,  that  you  decided  that 
you  would  always  employ? 

Well,  besides  participant  observation,  key 
informants,  life  histories,  they’re  really  standard 
anthropology.  They’re  really  just  very  standard. 
Yes,  and  kinship  diagrams  and  so  forth.  But  I’m 
not  sure  we  practiced  that  much  on  how  to  do 
them. 

And  also,  just  the  practicalities  of  actually  go¬ 
ing  into  the  field.  Well,  what  kind  of  notebook 
should  I  take?  Just  some  of  the  real  seemingly 
mundane  details,  but  it  gets  critical  that  every¬ 
one  have  their  little  system.  I’ve  been  really  in¬ 
terested  to  see  that,  and  in  [University  of  Ne¬ 
vada,  Reno]  Special  Collections,  with  this  grow¬ 
ing  collection  of  ethnographic  field  notes,  ev¬ 
eryone  seems  to  have  their  little  system. 

I  have  a  system.  Definitely.  Yes. 

Did  it  evolve  as  you  did  different  projects? 

Well,  I  used  the  chemistry  lab  notebooks, 
because  they  were  bound. 

And  their  pages  are  numbered. 

And  the  pages  are  numbered.  I  don’t  remem¬ 
ber  if  I  also  numbered  them.  I  was  used  to  them, 
anyway,  but  I  think  someone  told  me  it  was  a 
good  idea.  I  don’t  think  I  came  across  that  my¬ 
self.  So  I  had  these  little  kinds  of  techniques, 
but  I  think  that  I  did  get  information  on  some  of 
those  things.  I  think  the  people  at  San  Francisco 
State  were  very  practical,  as  well  as  theoretical. 
I  did  think  it  was  a  very  wonderful  place  at  the 
time. 

Well,  you  did  make  use  of  some  of  the  John 
Collier  photographic  methods  in  Dresslerville. 

Yes,  I  used  the  same  technique.  I  mapped 
out  the  community. 
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But  you  didn’t  take  as  many  pictures  as  in 
Hunter’s  Point.  You  didn’t  actually  take  pictures 
of  people,  did  you? 

I  hardly  took  any  pictures. 

Do  you  remember  why? 

People  didn’t  want  their  pictures  taken. 
Well,  that’d  be  the  best  reason. 

Yes.  They  were  really  kind  of  against  it,  and 
it  was  really  my  first  cross-cultural  experience, 
you  know?  And  they  were  so  against  it. 

I  was  wondering  if  you’d  actually  been  coun¬ 
seled  not  to  as  part  of  the  orientation. 

I  think  maybe  we  must  have,  because  given 
my  propensity  at  the  time  and  my  skill,  I  mean, 
I  would  roll  my  own  film  into  canisters  and  then 
go  and  develop  it  and  print  it.  Yes,  I  think  we 
were  told  not  to. 

Well,  maybe  not  for  your  study. 

Yes.  It  would  have  been  perfect,  now  that  I 
think  about  it.  But  we  must  have  been  told  not 
to,  because  of  the  lack  of  pictures  there.  It’s  the 
only  thing  I’ve  ever  done  in  my  life  that  I  have 
almost  no  pictures  of.  Except  for  photographing 
the  community,  there  are  no  people  in  those 
photographs.  I  mapped  out  all  the  roads  and 
streets,  which  can  be  used  today.  They  would 
be  a  nice  contrast  to  the  present. 

But  I  only  remember  taking  three  or  four.  I 
did  take  Clara  Frank  skinning  a  squirrel  and 
cooking  it.  I  did  take  Frieda  with  some  of  her 
baskets.  I  have  a  beautiful  picture — or  had,  I 
don’t  know  if  I  still  even  have  it — of  Clara  Frank 
kind  of  in  color.  I  don’t  know  whose  camera  that 
was — a  very  small  picture.  A  couple  of  things  of 
some  kids,  and  that’s  it!  And  I  printed  those  my¬ 
self.  But  it  is  staggering,  the  lack  of  photos,  con¬ 
sidering  that  I  was  taking  pictures  every  five  min¬ 
utes  in  the  previous  research.  I  mean,  literally. 
It  was  calculated  to  be  able  to  use  it  as  ethno¬ 
graphic  data.  So  I  must  have  been  told  not  to  in 
the  field  school.  And  the  people  were  not  overly 
anxious  to  have  their  pictures  taken. 


I’m  just  struck  by  your  saying  that  that  was 
your  first  cross-cultural  experience.  In  what 
sense  is  it  different  from  Hunter’s  Point?  In  what 
sense  is  that  more  cross-cultural  than  your 
prior  research  ? 

Well,  see,  San  Francisco  in  the  1960s  was  a 
very  diverse  place. 

So  it  was  a  question  of  degree? 

And  Dresslerville  was  a  very  isolated  place, 
unlike  now.  It  was  a  very  isolated,  insular, 
bounded  community.  Hunter’s  Point  is  con¬ 
nected  to  the  rest  of  the  city.  And  they  were 
Americans.  They  were  funny  .  .  .  diversity,  dif¬ 
ferent,  but  we’re  all  going  to  the  supermarket 
and  speaking  English  and  watching  television. 
Even  though  those  things  did  occur  on  the  res¬ 
ervation,  the  colony,  yes.  Gall  it  the  "colony." 
But  it  really  was  different,  because  here  I  was 
just  by  myself  ....  Well,  I  guess  Ed  Montgom¬ 
ery  was  also  working  there,  but  our  paths  really 
hardly  ever  crossed. 

That  was  actually  one  thing  I  wanted  to  ask. 
How  much  did  you  interact? 

During  the  day  we  had  to  do  our  individual 
interviews.  I  know  he  also  worked  with  George 
Snooks,  so  I  think  we  shared  one  or  two  infor¬ 
mants. 

Where  did  you  stay?  Where  did  you  stay  in 
Dresslerville? 

Well,  that  was  the  other  thing.  I  think  we 
were  told — I  don’t  think  we  could  have  come 
across  this  ourselves — that  he  would  stay  in 
Basque  Hotel  X,  and  I  would  stay  in  Basque  Ho¬ 
tel  Y.  They  were  across  the  street  from  each 
other,  and  the  professors  at  the  University  of 
Nevada  did  that  because  they  didn’t  want  any 
suspicions  of  putting  a  male  and  a  female  to¬ 
gether  in  the  same  place.  And  that  was  fine.  It 
wouldn’t  have  been  a  problem.  He  and  I  were 
very  nice  colleagues,  and  in  fact,  the  boyfriend  I 
had  at  the  time  actually  did  come  and  visit  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  time  I  spent  there.  And  then 
I  moved  out  of  the  Basque  Hotel.  I  think  I  was  in 
the  Basque  Hotel  for,  what  was  it,  a  six-week 
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thing?  I  was  there  probably  for  five  weeks,  and 
then  the  last  week  moved  out. 

Was  that  the  Basque  Hotel  in  Gardnerville? 

Yes.  And  they  said,  unlike  some  of  the  Paiute 
stuff,  where  people  could  actually  live  in  the 
communities.  You’d  have  to  live  at  the  Basque 
Hotel  and  commute  to  Dresslerville.  I  was  very 
devastated  by  that.  That  did  not  please  me  at 
all,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I’d  been  in  Basque 
country  when  I  went  through  the  caves  in 
France.  I  was  very  disappointed  that  I  couldn’t 
live  in  the  community  and  had  to  live  so  far. 

Also,  in  one  of  the  memos  that  I  read,  you  were 
warned  against  doing  any  night  fieldwork. 

Yes.  We  could  only  be  there  during  the  day¬ 
time  in  Dresslerville,  so  we  couldn’t  go  to  any 
night  ceremony.  I  was  very  upset  about  that. 

Do  you  think  they  were  being  overly  protective, 
or  did  you  see  enough  to  make  you  think  maybe 
it  was  a  valid  concern  ? 

Oh,  had  I  been  the  professor,  I  would  have 
said  the  same  thing.  But  I  think  the  reason  we 
couldn’t  live  there  had  to  do  with  the  way  the 
tribal  community  and  the  colony  was  con¬ 
structed.  Not  the  physical  buildings,  but  I  think 
the  bylaws — I  don’t  know.  Something  legalistic. 
In  the  reality  of  it,  there  were  people  who  had 
houses  who  might  have  given  each  one  of  us  or 
one  of  us  a  room  to  stay  in. 

So  the  people  that  were  in  the  Paiutefield  school, 
some  of  them  did  stay  with  families?  Because 
wouldn’t  that  be  real  difficult  to  separate? 
Wouldn’t  you  become  over-identified? 

I  don’t  know  the  answer.  But  I  don’t  remem¬ 
ber  other  people  living  in  a  hotel  so  far  away 
from  their  field  site.  And,  see,  the  other  Indian 
groups  were  on  reservations. 

That’s  different.  You’re  right.  There’s  something 
about  the  mechanics  or  logistics  of  that  whole 
thing. 


For  example,  when  I  went  to  Nevada  in  April 
1998,  I  took  that  field  trip  to  Pyramid  Lake.  We 
were  right  on  the  reservation,  and  people  could 
stay  there. 

You  could  have  camped  there. 

Yes.  So  I  think  that  some  of  the  people  man¬ 
aged  to  be  much  closer  to  their  field  area  or  even 
be  in  it.  I  don’t  know.  But  I  was  very  disturbed 
that  not  only  was  I  not  in  the  community,  but  I 
had  to  deal  with  this  whole  other  ethnography, 
ethnic  group  of  the  Basques,  as  much  as  anthro¬ 
pologically  that  was  interesting.  But  it  would  take 
me  away  from  thinking  about  the  Washoe.  So  I 
had  to  confront  Basque  culture  every  day  at  5:30 
p.m.,  after  being  with  the  Washoe  from  9:00  a.m. 
to  5:00  p.m.  [laughter] 

So  at  the  time,  the  Basque  Hotel  was  very 
Basque? 

The  meals  were  communal.  The  people  in 
the  hotel  were  ...  of  course,  here  I  am,  a  single 
female  eating  my  meals  there,  being  sort  of  un¬ 
der  their  care.  It’s  a  small  mom-and-pop  opera¬ 
tion  with  probably  a  couple  of  young  sons  or 
sons-in-laws.  It  had  to  all  be  confronted  daily. 

And,  of  course,  it’d  be  like  moving  into  any  small 
community.  What  you’re  really  doing  is  out 
there,  but  now  you've  got  to  come  back  home. 

Yes.  The  reason  the  Basques  are  there  is 
because  of  the  whole  sheep  industry  in  Nevada. 
And  they  would  bring  over  these  people  who 
were  out  herding  sheep  in  the  old  country,  out 
in  the  mountains  for  most  of  their  lives  and  not 
needing  to  watch  television  and  drive  cars.  Some 
of  these  men  would  be  sitting  next  to  me,  speak¬ 
ing  Basque  and  rudimentary  English  during  the 
evening  meal,  and  I’m  trying  to  think  about  the 
Washoe. 

I’d  never  even  thought  of  that  complexity.  It 
must  have  been  very  psychically  exhausting, 
to  say  the  least. 

It  probably  was.  I  don’t  really  remember  be¬ 
ing  so  distressed  over  it.  But  now  that  I  think 
about  it,  obviously,  that  was  happening.  As  an 
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anthropologist,  I  thought  all  this  ethnic  stuff  and 
cultural  diversity  was  interesting.  But  it  was 
something  I  did  have  to  confront  on  a  daily  ba¬ 
sis  in  order  to  eat.  Because  I  had  a  room;  I  didn’t 
have  cooking  facilities.  I  didn’t  have  food;  I  didn’t 
go  shopping. 

Well,  I  can  see  not  staying  in  the  community 
and  not  potentially  being  able  to  eat  evening 
meals  with  some  of  your  Washoe  informants. 

I  don’t  remember  eating  lunch  there. 

Don’t  you  think  mealtime  is  a  kind  of  a  .  .  .? 

Oh,  you  bet.  I  just  told  you  how  at  Hunter’s 
Point  I  would  eat  with  that  family  frequently. 
That  one  family.  And  if  I  wanted  to  be  there  for 
long  periods  of  time,  which  I  was,  it  could  be 
lunch;  it  could  be  dinner.  I  was  there  after  dark 
in  San  Francisco. 

Since  the  field  school,  have  you  been  in  a  field 
situation  where  you  ’re  working  as  part  of  a 
team  of  other  anthropologists  who  are  going  into 
the  field  simultaneously? 

Oh,  all  the  time.  This  pile  over  here,  which 
just  came  yesterday,  is  a  compilation  of  Malawi, 
Swaziland,  Kenya,  Ethiopia,  and  Jamaica — all 
the  courses  I  taught,  methodology  courses,  and 
then  the  projects  with  other  anthropologists  and 
scientists  and  then  me  leading  the  teams  to  go 
and  collect  the  data.  I  put  the  materials  together 
for  Russ  Bernard,  who  is  interested  in  the  meth¬ 
odology.  So  I’ve  been  doing  a  lot  of  that. 

And  you  have  been  doing  that  kind  of  anthro¬ 
pology  for  many  years. 

Oh,  yes.  The  last  twenty  years. 

Been  a  focus  of  your  career,  hasn’t  it? 

Yes,  definitely. 

And  I  realize  now,  having  asked  the  question, 
that  being  in  a  field  school  with  a  bunch  of  other 
students  is  nothing  like  working  on  a  project, 
or  is  it?  Was  there  an  atmosphere  in  the  field 
school,  amongst  the  other  students  and  with 
the  professors,  that  you  were  kind  of  colleagues 


and  were  somehow  cooperating  and  going  to 
pool  any  of  this  data? 

Oh,  that’s  a  good  question.  Yes.  I  did  not  feel 
that  it  was  a  competitive  situation  with  the  oth¬ 
ers.  I  felt  it  was  very  collegial.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  didn’t  really  pool  data.  Now,  for  example,  Ed 
was  doing  ethnobotany,  as  I  recall,  or  medical, 
which  I  was  not  interested  in  at  that  point.  I 
subsequently  did  some  of  that.  But  it  didn’t  in¬ 
terest  me,  and  so  the  data  he  had,  he  sometimes 
told  me,  and  I  guess  I  must  have  told  him,  be¬ 
cause  we  were  colleagues  and  occasionally  would 
join  each  other  after  dinner  ...  or  maybe  for 
dinner,  to  have  a  different  place  to  eat.  Or  not 
have  to  talk  Basque  or  something,  as  I  recall, 
[laughter]  But  we  were  both  very  studious,  so 
we  didn’t  really  spend  that  much  time.  But  it 
was  very  collegial,  not  competitive. 

You  made  some  comments  about  some  infor¬ 
mation  you’d  gotten  from  Betty  Beruti  from  her 
study  in  Loyalton.  And  from  the  notes  that  you 
took,  it  looked  like  you  were  ahead.  You  were 
in  the  position  of  asking  some  of  the  other  stu¬ 
dents  for  some  of  the  data  on  marriage  patterns. 

Oh,  I  probably  did.  And  if  you  can  get  that 
letter  from  Gordon,  whoever  he  was,  obviously 
someone  who  worked  on  the  Paiute.  I  was  in 
the  mode  of  asking  people,  "Well,  was  it  this  way 
there?  And  what  did  you  get?"  Definitely.  Ed 
couldn’t  help  me,  because  he  was  working  on 
something  else.  So  I  never  got  any  data  from 
him,  and  I  guess  the  stuff  I  was  working  on  wasn’t 
of  any  interest  to  him.  But  those  other  people 
who  were  elsewhere,  I  didn’t  really  know  what 
their  topics  were,  I  guess. 

And  how  did  you  pick  your  topic? 

Well,  probably  the  social  organization  part 
is  where  I  started  from.  I  was  going  to  study  their 
social  organization,  because  I  probably  just  had 
had  David  Gamble’s  class  or  something,  [laugh¬ 
ter]  That  might  have  been  it.  I’d  probably  just 
done  the  field  methods,  social  anthropology  part. 

Do  you  think  there’s  any  link  to  your  Hunter’s 
Point  study,  focusing  on  the  absence  or  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  father,  and  then  interest  in  marriage, 
per  se? 
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No.  No,  I  really  don’t  think  so.  I  think  it  came 
from  the  social  organization.  It’s  just  that  the 
Washoe  are  bilateral,  and  kinship  ties  dissolve 
after  a  couple  of  generations.  Had  they  been  seg¬ 
mentary  lineages  or  something  like  that,  I  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  gotten  into  something  else.  I 
probably  wouldn’t  have  focused  on  marriage.  If 
you  get  my  point,  I  probably  would  have  gone 
into  this  lineage  and  fission  and  fusion.  I  was  all 
involved  in  that  part  of  social  organization  and 
kinship.  But  because  their  moieties  were  very 
weak,  because  they  were  bilateral  kinship  with 
these  ties  falling  apart  after  a  couple  of  genera¬ 
tions  ....  And  so  then  they  had  to  marry  some¬ 
body,  and  this  one  wasn’t  a  relative,  and  did  they 
have  sororal  polygyny?  So  I  think  it  just  evolved 
into  that  topic.  I’m  not  sure  I  went  there  with 
the  idea  of  studying  marriage  patterns. 

Yes.  Because  from  the  field  notes,  it  seemed  you 
were  very  interested  in  issues  of  attraction, 
maintaining  a  relationship.  What  a  relationship 
is  between  the  genders. 

I  don’t  think  you  have  seen  the  one  publica¬ 
tion  besides  the  thesis.  It  was  published  in  the 
Cornell  Journal  of  Social  Relations,  and  it  was 
the  first  thing  I  published  in  my  life.3  Well,  no,  I 
guess  the  Hunter’s  Point  thing  was. 


And  we’re  picking  up  on  the  discussion  of  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  community  you’re  studying  as  an  eth¬ 
nographer  and  your  first  experience  there  in 
Dresslerville,  with  not  being  able  to  live  in  the 
community  when  you’d  expected  to  have  a  to¬ 
tal  immersion  experience. 

I  pulled  out  the  appendix  to  the  field  report 
at  the  end  of  the  field  school,  and  I  noticed  I 
wrote: 

I  had  expected  to  be  living  within  an  In¬ 
dian  group  and  not  commuting  to  it.  In 
the  first  few  weeks  I  was  often  disheart¬ 
ened  by  not  finding  an  informant  at 
home  or  being  refused  an  interview. 
There  was  no  place  to  perch  in 
Dresslerville  until  the  person  returned 
or  might  be  unoccupied.  Instead,  I  would 
have  to  leave  the  area  and  try  again 
some  other  day.  I  would  have  liked  to 


have  meandered  around  and  to  have 
looked  and  inquired  about  things,  but 
no  lingering  was  possible. 

And  then  I  go  on  to  say  that  I  talked  to  other 
people  who  were  in  the  field  school,  who  were 
living  within  their  Indian  communities  and  had 
the  feeling  that  they  were  able  to  develop  a  closer 
and  more  intimate  relationship  with  individuals 
and  with  the  community,  as  well  as  having  the 
experience  of  feeling  the  so-called  spirit  of  con¬ 
temporary  Indian  life. 

The  reason  that  it  was  not  possible  to  live  in 
Dresslerville  had  something  to  do  with  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  colony  itself.  I  think  that  the  land 
was  given  with  the  provision  that  no  white  per¬ 
son,  or  only  the  Washoe,  could  reside  on  it.  And 
even  though  I  could  have  found  a  place  in 
someone’s  house  to  have  lived,  it  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  because  of  that  particular  restriction. 

So  I  had  to  live  in  the  Basque  Hotel.  There 
were  at  least  two,  maybe  more,  in  the  town  of 
Gardnerville.  That  meant  that  I  could  do  work 
with  the  Indians  nine  to  five,  so  to  speak,  and 
then  had  to  return  to  the  Basque  Hotel  and  con¬ 
front  Basque  culture.  It  was  a  mom-and-pop  kind 
of  operation  there,  so  they  were  very  curious 
about  me,  and  I  had  to  participate  with  them  in 
the  evening  meal,  which  was  communally 
served,  and  had  to  deal  with  other  Basque  people, 
the  Basque  language.  Obviously,  there  were  tour¬ 
ists  who  stayed  there  from  time  to  time.  It  was 
not  a  big  touristic  area,  but  there  were  some. 
And  I  had  intended  to  just  have  as  much  im¬ 
mersion  as  possible  amongst  an  American  In¬ 
dian  group,  amongst  the  Washoe.  But  here  I  had 
two  cultures:  the  Basques,  which  I  had  to  deal 
with  after  five  o’clock  in  the  evening,  so  the 
whole  evening,  and  then  probably  parts  of  the 
weekends  when  I  couldn’t  be  in  Dresslerville. 

In  addition,  there  really  was  a  third  culture, 
and  the  third  culture  was  the  white  or  Anglo 
community,  the  sort  of  frontier  mentality  of 
Gardnerville  itself.  The  Basques  were  anathema 
to  those  people  as  well.  And,  of  course  they  [the 
whites]  were  always  making  derogatory  com¬ 
ments  about  the  Indians.  They  only  saw  Washoe 
people  come  to  town  to  buy  things  or  to  get 
drunk,  not  in  their  traditional  living  situation. 
They  didn’t  really  know  anything  about  them  as 
people  or  as  a  culture. 
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Were  they  curious  about  what  you  were  doing 
or  more  interested  in  telling  you  what  they 
thought? 

Well,  the  Anglos  in  the  area  were  more  in¬ 
terested  in  telling  me  their  stereotypes  about 
the  Indians.  I  think  everybody  just  accepted  the 
fact  that  I  was  a  student  working  with  people  at 
the  University  of  Nevada  and  studying  Indians. 
That  was  a  good  enough  explanation.  I  don’t 
think  they  were  particularly  interested  in  what 
I  was  studying,  what  was  anthropology,  why  was 
this  interesting,  how  is  this  going  to  be  a  record? 
Nothing  like  that  at  all. 

And  I  think  there  had  been,  already,  a  tradition 
of  anthropologists  coming  through 
Gardnerville. 

So  this  is  more  of  that  same  crowd,  I  guess. 

I  know  you  say  that  you  really  weren’t  hanging 
around  in  Gardnerville  that  much,  but  never¬ 
theless,  was  that  social  scene,  that  kind  of  west¬ 
ern  frontier,  another  form  of  a  little  culture 
shock?  Were  you  surprised  with  how,  perhaps, 
provincial  or  localized  that  Western  attitude 
was? 

Yes.  Well,  on  the  one  hand,  I  wanted  full  im¬ 
mersion  in  the  Washoe.  On  the  other,  as  a  bud¬ 
ding  anthropologist,  all  these  different  cultures 
and  communities  were  interesting.  So  the  fron¬ 
tier  and  the  small-town-in-the-West  culture  was 
interesting,  just  as  the  Basques  were  interest¬ 
ing.  In  one  way,  they  were  sort  of  taking  me  away 
from  the  main  event.  On  the  other  hand,  I  al¬ 
ways  had  this  notion  of  trying  to  figure  out  the 
whole  scene,  and  they  were  part  of  the  scene 
for  the  Washoe,  actually.  And  they  were.  It  would 
be  wrong  not  to  contextualize  the  Washoe  them¬ 
selves  within  this  other  cultural  milieu,  because 
they  were  the  dominant  culture — not  the 
Basques,  but  the  small  town.  The  Basques  were 
a  small  ethnic  group  within  that.  I  notice  at  the 
present  time  there’s  a  bit  of  glorifying  the 
Basques — the  new  Ph.D.  program  on  the 
Basques,  the  country  club  or  the  golf  club  where 
everyone’s  sitting  there  talking  Basque.  It  was 
not  like  that.  They  were  much  more 
marginalized,  I  think,  in  the  1960s. 


And  their  role  in  that  little  town  of  Gardnerville 
was  very  structured. 

Very  structured  and  segregated  and  in  its 
place.  They  were  there — tourists  could  go 
there —  but  that  was  a  separate  culture,  there 
was  really  no  mixing  or  intermingling.  They  were 
not  in  the  same  part  of  running  the  community. 

Did  you  have  a  chance  to  actually  watch,  as 
part  of  your  research,  the  relationships  between 
Washoe  and  whites  in  stores  and  things  like 
that,  or  was  it  more  casual? 

Just  a  little  bit.  Just  a  little  bit.  The  research 
itself  was  so  focused  on  working  with  key  infor¬ 
mants.  In  fact,  I  wrote  in  the  report: 

I  did  feel  that  Dresslerville  was  a  gold 
mine  of  informants.  And  after  my  ini¬ 
tial  qualms  about  where  to  go  and  who 
to  see,  I  did  not  lack  places  or  people. 

And  aside  from  the  above  .  .  . 

(This  is  funny.) 

.  .  .  aside  from  the  above  romantic  con¬ 
ceptions,  the  field  site  was  wholly  ac¬ 
ceptable  and  gratifying. 

I  really  had  expected  to  live  within  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  I  was  quite  disappointed  that  I 
couldn’t.  And  it  was  a  fair  commute  to  get  there, 
a  good,  I  don’t  know,  twenty  minutes,  half  an 
hour,  because  you  had  to  go  down  these  dirt 
roads  and  everything.  I  do  remember  that  I  had 
five  flat  tires  that  summer.  And  I  also  remem¬ 
ber  .  .  .  I’ve  always  been  a  fast  driver.  They  used 
to  call  me  the  "White  Streak,"  because  my  white 
Dodge  car,  I  think  it  was,  was  sort  of  a  spread- 
out  car,  as  I  recall,  [laughter]  They  were  very 
long  and  big  in  those  days,  and  I  used  to  drive  it 
very  fast.  So  they  could  tell  from  a  distance  when 
I  was  coming.  On  the  dirt  road,  the  dust  gathers 
and  so  forth.  So  it  really  took  some  doing  to  get 
in  and  out  of  the  community.  And  then  not  hav¬ 
ing  a  place  to  perch  when  I  was  there  ....  I 
could  go,  and  if  the  person  I  saw  was  at  home 
and  expecting  me,  I  was  fine. 
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So  you  were  always  dependent  on  a  Washoe 
sponsor,  so  to  speak,  to  even  be  in  the  commu¬ 
nity. 

To  even  be  in  the  community.  And  I  think 
that  Freddy  Richards  made  that  very  clear.  I  re¬ 
mark  in  my  weekly  report  notes  that  he  said, 
both  for  Ed  Montgomery  and  myself,  that  we 
were  his  students,  and  he  was  going  to  sort  of 
shepherd  us  through,  so  we  were  allowed  to  look 
at  X  but  not  at  Y.  Or  we  were  allowed  to  talk  to 
the  people  he  wanted  us  to  talk  to  when  he 
wanted  us  to  talk  to  them,  but  not  to  the  others. 
And  that  put  a  big  damper,  especially  if  you  had 
to  go  through  him  all  the  time,  and  then  the 
others  would  say,  "Well!  What  did  Freddy  say?" 
[laughter] 

So,  really,  if  you’re  living  in  the  community, 
and  maybe  one  person  is  still  in  that  position, 
but  because  you’re  there  walking  around,  people 
are  going  to  greet  you.  They’re  not  going  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  person  shepherding  you  around  to  be 
there  at  every  moment.  But  if  you  were  travel¬ 
ing  to  the  community,  that’s  really  quite  differ¬ 
ent. 

And  if  you  don’t  have  a  home  base  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  there  isn’t  a  place  for  you  to  be  as  an 
observer. 

You  can’t  leave  anything.  There’s  no  place 
to  be  as  an  observer;  you  can’t  leave  anything  if 
you  need  to  take  something  to  eat  or  you  want 
to  take  a  couple  of  minutes  to  shut  your  eyes 
and  rest. 

So  it  was  a  very  structured  process  of  finding 
informants. 

Yes.  It  was  a  completely  structured  experi¬ 
ence  of  finding  and  working  with  informants.  And 
in  fact,  because  of  this  nine-to-five 
restriction  .  .  .  and  I  don’t  think  it  prevented  the 
weekends,  for  example.  I  think  it  was  only  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday. 

Well,  there  was  something  about  "after  dark," 
in  one  of  the  memos  for  the  field  school. 

We  could  not  be  there  after  dark;  we  had  to 
be  out  in  good  time.  I  don’t  remember  working 


up  until  the  last  minute  and  then  trying  to  get 
back  before  dark.  Really,  we  left  or  I  left  when  it 
was  light.  And,  of  course,  it  was  summer,  so  with 
daylight  savings  it  probably  stayed  light  for  a  long 
time.  But  I  do  remember  going  to  a  barbecue.  I 
do  remember  going  out  and  collecting  pine  nuts. 

Now,  were  you  invited  to  do  this,  or  did  you 
have  to  make  arrangements? 

Yes.  These  were  all  invited  activities.  And 
there  were  probably  one  or  two  other  social  ac¬ 
tivities  during  the  field  experience.,  and  that  was 
it.  So  I  have  no  idea  about  anything  that  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  evening.  I  was  invited  to  no  rituals, 
because  those  were  all  evening  kinds  of  activi¬ 
ties.  I  don’t  know  for  certain  that  they  took  place 
during  that  time  period,  but  I  wouldn’t  know, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  attend  any  of  them.  So 
I  really  think  that  it  did  two  things:  one  is  it  was 
a  very  directed  methodology,  and  it  became  just 
the  methodology  of  working  with  key  informants. 
In  addition  to  that,  on  my  own,  I  did  the  map¬ 
ping  of  the  community  photographically  and  in 
terms  of  actually  making  a  map  and  taking  a 
census. 

Now,  did  you  just  explain  that  that’s  what  you 
were  going  to  do,  so  you  were  going  to  be  roam¬ 
ing  around?  Or  did  you  actually  need  some¬ 
body  there? 

I  don’t  remember.  And  it’s  not  exactly  clear, 
as  I  look  through  the  field  report  notes,  either. 
But  I  knew  I  had  to  do  that.  I  think  that  was 
maybe  one  of  our  assignments.  We  did  have  to 
do  something  of  mapping  or  a  census. 

So  that  gave  you  an  excuse  to  be  there. 

Gave  me  a  way,  yes.  At  least  to  drive  and/or 
walk  through  every  street  in  the  community,  and 
that  was  good.  That  part  was  good.  The  other 
thing  is  I  didn’t  get  a  chance  to  see  much  of  the 
children.  The  times  I  was  there,  they  were  at 
school,  so  it  was  very  much  focused  on  the  lore 
of  the  Washoe,  in  which  you’re  dealing  with  eld¬ 
erly  people. 

Now,  were  the  kids  in  school  during  the  sum¬ 
mer?  Were  there  some  kind  of  summer  pro¬ 
grams  that  they  were  involved  in? 
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There  must  have  been  something.  Yes,  be¬ 
cause  the  university  would  have  been  out,  the 
schools  function  in  June.  At  least  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  they  were  at  school.  A  lot  of  them  were  in 
school,  except  the  very  youngest  ones.  So  it  was 
very  much  focused  on  key  informants  and  things 
such  as  questionnaires,  surveys,  even  getting  a 
bunch  of  people  together  and  talking  about  a 
topic  as  a  group,  focus  groups.  There  are  a  lot  of 
other  techniques  that  anthropologists  use.  Par¬ 
ticipant  observation  was  not  even  a  possibility, 
except  at  the  barbecue,  [laughter]  But  that  was 
like  a  one-day  affair. 

And  then  you  must  have  been  aware,  perhaps, 
of  visiting  patterns,  except  that  people  prob¬ 
ably  respected  the  informants. 

If  people  knew  I  was  coming  over  to  talk  with 
Gladys  or  Minnie,  they  didn’t  come  over.  So  it 
was  really  pretty  focused  on  key  informants. 

Then  the  other  thing — and  looking  back  at 
the  field  notes  jarred  my  memory  on  this — was 
the  notion  of  paid  informants.  I  mentioned  in 
the  field  notes  that  a  couple  of  people  were  very 
reticent  or  even  refused  to  discuss  things.  Now, 
since  this  whole  methodology  and  the  residen¬ 
tial  setup  and  so  forth  turned  on  using  key  in¬ 
formants,  they  were  pretty  important  to  be  in 
contact  with.  So  I  remark  in  the  field  notes  that 
I  offered  to  pay  people,  and  then  the  doors  were 
opened,  and  everybody  was  happy  to  work  with 
me  and  expecting  me  and  so  forth.  And  the  pay¬ 
ments  were  obviously  pretty  low,  because  the 
budgets  were  something  like  fourteen  to  twenty 
dollars  for  the  week,  and  I  don’t  know  how  much 
they  could  have  been.  Was  it  fifty  cents  an  hour 
or  a  dollar  an  hour  or  a  dollar  a  session?  They 
were  very  minimal  amounts.  And  the  notion,  of 
course,  that  the  anthropologist  was  paying  for 
time,  not  information,  so  that  was  always 
stressed.  "Just  want  to  take  your  time,  and  you’ll 
be  compensated." 

And  you  said  that  this  is  somewhat  customary 
working  among  Indians. 

Oh,  yes.  I  wanted  to  comment  that  that 
methodology  or  that  procedure  seems  to  have 
been  prevalent,  or  more  prevalent,  amongst  an¬ 
thropologists  working  in  the  Americas,  in  North 
America  or  the  United  States,  in  particular,  with 


American  Indian  groups.  So  after  while,  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians  got  used  to  that  as  sort  of  the  norm 
and  really  demanded  it,  as  in  this  case.  They 
thought  that  that  was  their  due.  Now,  it  is  true 
these  people  are  rather  impoverished,  and  the 
sums  were  small,  and  maybe  anthropologists 
originally  started  by  wanting  to  assist  them.  I 
don’t  know.  But  maybe  it  goes  back  to  all  the 
reciprocal  kinds  of  arrangements  that  Indians 
and  whites  had  for  all  those  years. 

It’s  also  an  interesting  sort  of  culture  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  anthropology  in  this  country, 
where  the  idea  is  that  you  weren’t  really  doing 
participant  observation,  because  if  you’re  do¬ 
ing  participant  observation,  you  are  participat¬ 
ing  in  someone’s  life,  and  you’re  not  taking  them 
out  of  their  normal  pattern  to  interview  them. 
It  seems  in  this  setup  of  interviewing  people, 
you  really  are  potentially  distracting  them  from 
whatever  gainful  thing  they’re  doing. 

Yes.  But  it  is  the  notion  of  key  informants, 
because  I  cannot  think  of  community  studies  in 
the  United  States,  studies  of,  like,  welfare  fami¬ 
lies,  studies  of  all  kinds  of  things  and  people 
who’ve  been  studying  in  the  United  States  .... 
It  would  have  been  anathema  to  pay  people  for 
any  of  it.  And  yet  this  notion  of  finding  out  about 
the  past  cultures  of  American  Indians  and  work¬ 
ing  with  the  elders  of  the  tribe  seemed  to  incur 
this  notion  that  these  people  should  be  paid. 
Then,  because  there  were  really  quite  a  number 
of  anthropologists  in  relation  to  each  Indian  tribe 
who  had  worked  with  them,  I  guess  it  kind  of 
got  established,  and  then  they  would  just  say, 
"Well,  so-and-so  paid  me;  what’s  wrong  with 
you?"  So  you  would  just  have  to  continue  doing 
that. 

I  think  I  remark  [in  the  field  notes]  about 
one  informant  I  tried  to  work  with — George 
Snooks,  whom  I  turned  out  to  not  work  with 
very  much  and  Ed  Montgomery  used  as  his  ma¬ 
jor  informant — that  I  felt  I  was  getting  nowhere 
with  him;  he  was  drunk  a  lot  of  the  time.  And 
then  when  he  wasn’t,  he  was  pacing  the  session 
to  kind  of  draw  it  out  and  drag  it  along  as  slowly 
as  possible,  to  fill  up  the  time  and  give  as  little 
information  as  possible,  probably  with  the  no¬ 
tion  that  the  number  of  hours  would  be  greater, 
and  therefore,  his  pay  at  the  end  would  be  more. 
And  I  just  couldn’t  play  that  particular  game. 
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You  also  had  said  that  you  have  since  then  never 
paid  an  informant  again. 

Right.  I  never  pay.  I  was  so  disturbed  by  the 
notion  that  you  would  set  people  up  for  a  future 
response — so  that  if  someone  asked  them  some¬ 
thing,  they  would  immediately  have  their  hand 
out — that  I  decided  I  would  not  continue  that  in 
any  other  place  that  I  worked.  Now,  that  does 
not  mean  that  I  did  not  give  people  gifts  or  do 
other  things  to  help  people,  including  at  times 
using  actual  cash.  But  it  was  never  set  up  that 
they  would  be  paid  for  their  time.  I  never  did 
that  in  all  my  Africa  work  or  even  in  Jamaica. 
In  fact,  I  shied  away  from  it  completely.  So  that 
experience  turned  me,  actually,  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

I’ll  tell  you  a  very  interesting  story  from  Zam¬ 
bia  on  this.  I  bought  all  these  small  gifts,  and 
three  of  my  favorite  ones  were,  like,  a  pound  of 
sugar,  a  pound  of  salt,  and  a  little  kit  of  sewing 
needles,  because  these  items  were  really  valued 
in  the  rural  area,  and  I  was  six  hundred  miles 
from  the  capital  city.  So  when  I  first  got  there, 
this  woman  knocked  on  my  door,  and  she  had  a 
bowl  of  tomatoes.  And,  boy,  was  I  happy  to  see 
those  tomatoes !  So  I  thanked  her  profusely,  and 
I  said,  "Wait  a  minute."  I  ran  in  my  house,  and  I 
picked  one  of  the  three — I  don’t  remember  which 
one  it  was,  a  bag  of  salt  of  sugar — and  put  it  in 
her  dish  and  handed  it  to  her.  And  she  taught 
me  a  real  good  lesson  in  anthropology,  one  that 
anthropologists  like  Marcel  Mauss  and  so  forth 
have  written  about  in  The  Gift  and  so  forth.  She 
turned  it  down.  She  said,  "This  is  not  a  payment 
for  the  tomatoes.  You  can  give  this  to  me  some¬ 
time  later."  It’s  not  that  she  didn’t  want  it.  She 
wanted  it.  But  she  was  trying  to  show  me  that 
we  were  not  doing  a  transaction  that  ended  right 
then  and  there.  We  were  building  a  relationship. 

This  is  a  woman  at  the  beginning  of  the  field¬ 
work  ? 

Yes.  It’s  not  like  in  the  supermarket,  where 
you  pay  money  and  they  give  you  salt.  But  I  was 
very  disturbed  with  the  fact  that  the  Washoe 
people  were  already  primed  to  be  key  infor¬ 
mants.  They  were  going  to  make  money  that 
way,  and  we  had  to  pay  if  we  wanted  to  work 
with  them.  They  had  to  be  paid. 


What  are  some  other  problems  with  that  ap¬ 
proach,  do  you  think,  in  terms  of  the  data,  that 
you  recall? 

Well,  see,  I  would  never  use  that  approach 
in  my  current  anthropology  and  fieldwork.  First 
of  all,  I  don’t  only  want  to  work  with  one  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  community.  The  oldsters  or  what¬ 
ever,  or  the  elders,  for  lack  of  a  better  term.  They 
weren’t  all  old,  but  the  so-called  more-knowl- 
edgeable-about-the-old-ways  people. 

The  cultural  specialists. 

The  cultural  specialists,  yes.  Yes.  I  do  want 
to  work  with  the  cultural  specialists,  of  course, 
hut  I  don’t  only  want  to  work  with  them  and 
exclude  other  people.  And  the  key  informant 
methodology  .  .  .  but  it  was  a  field  school.  We 
were  trying  to  learn,  how  do  you  do  a  genealogy, 
how  do  you  elicit  a  life  history?  What  were  the 
Washoe  doing  in  time  period  A  versus  time  pe¬ 
riod  B?  But  it  was  not  focused  on  the  current 
situation.  Whereas,  I  would  want  to  know  both 
the  history  and  all  of  that,  still,  plus,  the  cur¬ 
rent  situation,  and  I  would  want  to  know  how 
people  react  and  interact  with  each  other.  The 
problem  with  this  situation,  the  artificial  part  of 
it,  was  that  it  was  the  anthropologist  and  the 
key  informant.  We  were  rarely  interrupted  once 
these  appointments  were  made,  and  people  were 
being  paid.  They  had  it  under  control.  In  a  way 
it  was  very  good,  because  you  weren’t  inter¬ 
rupted,  and  yet  they  knew  the  .... 

Well,  for  instance,  this  process  right  here — / 
have  no  idea  of  your  relationships  with  your 
other  colleagues,  if  that  was  my  mission. 

That’s  right,  because  the  door  is  closed,  and 
nobody’s  popping  in,  and  the  phone  is  not  ring¬ 
ing  and  that  kind  of  thing.  So  in  that  sense  it 
was  very  artificial.  On  the  other  hand,  our  goal 
was  to  work  with  key  informants.  And  we’re 
doing  survey  techniques,  focus  groups,  and  some 
of  the  other  techniques. 

Oh,  I  wasn’t  critiquing  the  field  school  itself.  I 
was  just  trying  to  get  you  to  tell  me  why  that 
woidd  develop  into  a  problem. 
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Yes.  And  the  effect  of  this  on  my  future  an¬ 
thropology  and  later  fieldwork  activities  was  that 
I  both  was  very  concerned  with  using  and  work¬ 
ing  with  key  informants,  choosing  cultural  spe¬ 
cialists.  But  that  would  only  be  one  part  of  my 
research.  That  would  not  be  all  of  it.  And  I  did 
also  go  out  of  my  way  to  be  sure  that  I  could 
participate  in  or  see  or  interview  about  the  total 
range  of  activities  that  people  were  involved  in 
subsequently.  Not  this  real  or  rather  restricted 
and  controlled  part  of  it. 

And  it  would  certainly  limit  the  topics  that  you 
coidd  have  chosen  to  research  if  you’re  limited 
to  that  methodology. 

Oh,  true.  True.  Now,  in  a  way,  I  was  very 
focused  and  interested  in  social  organization  and 
kinship.  And  that  kind  of  work,  at  least  in  the 
initial  collection  of  genealogies  and  so  forth,  does 
lend  itself  very  much  to  working  with  key  infor¬ 
mants.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  network, 
interrelationships,  how  people  really  relate  to 
each  other — which  is  part  of  kinship — none  of 
that  was  amenable  to  this  very  limited,  targeted, 
key  informant  situation.  So  I  never  got  to  see 
any  of  that  part.  It  was  really  just  this  one  part, 
the  major  part,  I  think,  from  an  anthropologist’s 
point  of  view.  That  network  stuff,  the  interrela¬ 
tions  of  people  that  various  anthropologists,  such 
as  Carol  Stack  and  Elizabeth  Bott,  write  about, 
how  people  relate  in  the  networks — that’s  actu¬ 
ally  a  slightly  later  period  in  anthropology. 

One  thing  you  brought  up  which  I  hadn’t 
thought  of  before,  is  that  what  the  anthropolo¬ 
gist  is  doing  is  sort  of  training  the  studied  com¬ 
munity  on  how  anthropologists  do  their  work. 

Very  much  so. 

So  if  another  person  comes  in  with  some  other 
completely  different  approach  .... 

The  informants  are  just  thrown.  And  they 
really  are.  The  Washoe  have  got  to  be  a  classic 
case  of  this. 

Now,  I’ve  got  to  tell  you  this  story.  I  was  in¬ 
terviewing  Gladys  Walker.  She  became  my  prin¬ 
cipal  informant,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many 
sessions  there  were.  We  could  probably  count  it 
up  from  the  weekly  field  reports.  How  many 


days,  and  you  could  multiply  the  figures  out, 
hours  and  so  forth  I  spent  with  her.  We  reached 
a  point  where  we  got  down  to  pretty  fine  details 
on  things.  She  also  gave  me  rather  a  lot  of  lin¬ 
guistic  data,  a  lot  of  terminology  and  categori¬ 
zation  of  things  that  were  extremely  helpful. 
Well,  I  had  learned  Bill  Jacobsen’s  notation  sys¬ 
tem,  and  it  was  just  marvelous  training  on  it. 

Now,  how  long  did  that  take?  I’m  just  curious. 

Well,  I’ve  never  really  been  particularly  that 
good  at  languages,  but  his  instruction  was  su¬ 
perb,  and  he  had  the  system  all  worked  out.  And 
he  was  able  to  teach  us  the  standard  system 
that’s  used  in  linguistics. 

The  orthography? 

The  orthography.  Yes.  And  then  he  was  able 
to  put  in  the  specificities  of  the  Washoe  language. 
So  we  had  that  training,  and  for  the  most  part, 
with  this  one  exception  which  I’ll  get  to,  I  had 
no  difficulty  hearing  the  sounds  and  writing  them 
down.  I  couldn’t,  of  course,  speak  the  language 
or  anything  like  that  or  string  words  together  or 
translate.  Nothing  like  that.  But  I  could  listen  to 
what  was  being  said  and  seemed  to  be  able  to 
write  it  down,  with  this  one  exception,  on  pa¬ 
per. 

OR.  Well,  I’m  working  with  Gladys,  and  she 
keeps  telling  me  certain  things  and  certain  ter¬ 
minology,  and  I  keep  writing  it  down,  and  I  keep 
looking  at  the  stuff,  and  I  keep  saying,  "This  is 
incorrect,  and  I’ve  read  it  somewhere  before." 
So  I’m  having  this  very  uneasy  feeling  that  she’s 
giving  me  information  about  a  particular  topic 
that’s  not  right,  but  it’s  so  familiar!  IIow  could  I 
have  known  this?  So  I  was  going  through  the 
books  that  I  had  picked  up  from  the  museum  in 
Carson  City. 

Oh,  the  state  museum? 

Right.  And  I’m  reading  this  stuff,  and  I  go, 
"Oh,  my  God!  This  is  Gladys,  this  is  what  she’s 
telling  me!" 

It’s  right  out  of  the  book? 

Yes.  It’s  right  out  of  this  book.  So  then  the 
next  time  I  went  to  see  her,  I  brought  the  book 
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and  confronted  her  with  it.  It  turns  out,  after  all 
our  sessions,  after  each  session  the  previous 
couple  of  weeks,  when  I’d  asked  her  about  X  and 
Y,  and  I’d  say,  "Well,  think  about  this,  and  next 
time  we’ll  talk  about  that."  I’d  kind  of  end  the 
session  with,  "What  have  we  learned?  Where  do 
we  need  to  go?"  Or  something  like  that.  She 
would  then  take  out  her  book  and  read  up  on 
the  subject.  And  the  way  I  figured  it  out  is  that 
she  gave  me  some  terminology  and  some  trans¬ 
literation  of  it,  using  the  other  system,  not  Bill 
Jacobsen’s  system.  It  rang  a  bell  that  something’s 
wrong  here,  and  then  there  was  this  funny  de¬ 
gree  of  familiarity,  that  I  had  glanced  at  that  pub¬ 
lication  previously  or  something,  and  I  figured 
it  out.  So  then  we  had  to  go  back,  and  I  had  to 
explain  to  her  that  I  wanted  her  knowledge,  her 
recollection,  because  this  is  especially  problem¬ 
atic,  I  think,  with  work  with  key  informants,  and 
only  work  with  key  informants  and  this  notion 
about  recording  culture  history. 

Well,  also,  you  put  such  a  burden  on  the  infor¬ 
mant  to  be  .  .  . 

The  historian. 

And  the  spokesperson. 

And  as  the  spokesperson,  she  didn’t  want  to 
get  it  wrong.  It  was  not  malicious  at  all.  This 
was  going  to  be  something  serious  about  her 
people,  about  her  tribe.  And  I  was  writing  it 
down,  so  if  it  was  already  there,  and  in  a  book, 
for  God’s  sake,  it  therefore  had  to  be  more  real 
than  what  maybe  she  remembered  it  as  being. 
So  she  was  feeding  me  this  already-published 
ethnography. 

Now,  did  the  information  change  rather  dra¬ 
matically  or  just  the  validity  of  what  you 
were  .  .  .? 

Well,  some  of  each.  Yes.  She  had  some  other 
things  to  say.  She  would  preface  it  by,  "Well, 
maybe  this  was  collected  from  somebody  who 
was  older  than  I,  who  remembered  more  of  the 
old  ways."  She  was  trying  to  get  off  the  hook  for 
one  thing,  [laughter]  She  really  believed  it,  too. 
So  I  had  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  kind  of  coaxing 
her,  subsequently,  to  realize  that  I  really  cared 
about  what  she  knew. 


So  that  is  another  issue  with  working  with  in¬ 
formants. 

Yes.  Yes. 

But  how  serendipitous  that  something  was  nag¬ 
ging  at  you. 

I  could  have  done  the  entire  fieldwork  if  there 
were  one  or  two  terms  in  which  she  gave  me  the 
other  pronunciation  and  the  other  symbols  or 
something  that  were  not  wrong  linguistically. 
And  because  of  the  very  excellent  training  by 
Jacobsen  and  the  fact  that  I  was  positive  that  he 
was  right  in  the  way  and  that  I  just  picked  it  up, 
because  the  rest  of  the  field  notes  that  I  would 
have  gotten  from  her — remember  she  was  my 
main  informant — would  have  been  straight  out 
of  that  publication. 

Because,  of  course,  by  her  terms  she  was  doing 
her  job,  too. 

She  was  doing  her  job.  She  was  doing  re¬ 
search  at  night.  So,  yes,  she  was  only  getting 
paid  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  daytime.  She 
was  spending  her  evening  doing  research  on  the 
subject!  [laughter] 

That’s  really  wonderful,  and  I  imagine  it  hap¬ 
pens  quite  a  bit,  when  people  don’t  necessarily 
catch  it  either.  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  too,  do  you 
remember  how  you  maneuvered 
around  .  .  .  was  it  Freddy  Richards? 

Oh,  Freddy  Richards  was  a  tough  one.  Yes. 
Freddy  Richards,  you  could  see  in  photographs, 
is  physically  stunted  in  his  growth,  and  I  think 
he  has  one  hip  higher  and  a  shortened  leg,  and 
he’s  very  short  in  stature  compared  to  his  peers. 
The  Washoe  tend  to  be  short,  anyway,  but  he  is 
really  diminutive  by  comparison  to  other  men 
in  the  area  and  women,  too.  And  yet  he  came 
from  an  influential  family,  and  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  water  supply,  and  he  must  have  been  in 
his  fifties.  So,  he  was  a  tough  character.  We  were 
going  to  be  his  students,  and  he  was  going  to 
control  where  we  could  go  and  who  we  could 
talk  to.  And  looking  through  the  weekly  report, 
he  prevented  me  from  talking  to  quite  a  number 
of  the  women  informants  who  were  his  sisters 
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and  sisters-in-law.  lie  prevented  my  access  to 
Clara  Frank  for  a  while. 

Now,  was  she  related  to  him  in  some  way? 

Ilis  sister.  I  think  that’s  right.  But  she  was  so 
much  older  than  he.  Was  she  his  mother?  No.  I 
keep  thinking  she  was  his  sister.  It’s  a  pity  I  don’t 
have  the  genealogies  here.  [Dr.  Spring  donated 
all  her  papers  to  the  University  of  Nevada  in  April 
1998.]  It’s  hard  to  remember  all  the  relation¬ 
ships.  But  anyway,  he  slowly  allowed  me  to  have 
access  and  would  actually  leave  us.  I  remember 
in  my  field  notes  I  remark  upon  the  four  hours 
that  we’re  sitting  there  grinding  acorns  together 
and  then  another  time  in  which  we’re  making 
baskets  for  a  whole  afternoon  or  whole  morn¬ 
ing,  something  like  that.  So  it  must  have  been 
four  or  five  hours  of  doing  that,  and  he  was  no¬ 
where  around.  But  he  did  really  nix  interview¬ 
ing  quite  a  number  of  other  people. 

And  now  that  I  think  about  it,  I  think  we 
were  guided  in  this  notion  of  a  few  key  infor¬ 
mants.  But  I  think,  as  I  look  back  at  the  early 
notes,  I  was  trying  to  get  a  lot  of  key  informants, 
which  would  have  meant  that  maybe  only  one 
or  two  would  have  been  key,  and  I  would  have 
really  talked  to  quite  a  lot  of  people  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  I  think  that  was  more  my  goal,  was  to 
really  talk  to  a  lot.  But  he  prevented  a  lot  of 
initial  contacts,  so  eventually  I  wound  up  really 
only  working  with  seven  people. 

Do  you  think  it  was  your  topic,  also,  that  was 
adding  a  layer  of  sensitivity  to  the  situation? 

That  topic  was  not  devised  until  about  mid¬ 
way.  We  did  not  go  with  topics  in  mind,  nor  did 
we  go  with  the  idea  that  we  would  have  to  write 
on  this  particular  topic,  whereas  somebody  else 
was  going  to  write  on  another  topic. 

So  your  initial  assignment  was  to  gain  en¬ 
trance,  find  the  key  informant,  and  collect  data. 

And  carry  out  these  very  controlled  field 
methodologies  as  specified  in  those  sheets,  the 
memos  of  each  little  comment  on  it.  So 
everybody’s  supposed  to  do  the  same  things, 
since  it’s  a  school.  Remember,  other  participants 
were  at  other  places  around  the  state  with  other 
ethnic  groups,  other  Indian  tribes.  And  we’re  all 


supposed  to  do  the  same  schedule:  week  one, 
it’s  mapping.  Week  two,  it’s  doing  a  kinship  chart. 
Not  do  ten  kinship  charts  of  everybody  in  the 
tribe  like  I  did. 

Like  you  did? 

My  topic  became  kinship.  I’m  sure  people 
did  one  kinship  chart,  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  Ed  Montgomery  was  doing  the  ethno- 
botany.  I  might  have  asked  a  few  questions  about 
medicinals,  but  I  did  not.  I  haven’t  seen  his  work, 
but  he  had  gone  off  and  had,  in  fact,  I  recall, 
probably  long  lists  of  medicinals  and  uses. 

Did  you  feel  that  maybe  Freddy  was  control¬ 
ling  you  more  than  he  was  controlling  Ed  be¬ 
cause  you  were  a  woman?  What  I’m  trying  to 
get  at  is  if  they  were  a  little  insecure  about  not 
knowing  what  a  woman  was  going  to  do  in  the 
field. 

Oh,  I  don’t  think  so.  No,  I  don’t  think  so. 
The  gender  of  the  researcher  at  that  point  I  don’t 
think  was  something.  In  fact,  it  probably  worked 
to  my  advantage.  But  he  did  prevent  me  from 
talking  to  women.  I  do  notice  a  comment  in  the 
field  report  that  I  thought  the  women  were  much 
more  reticent  than  the  men,  but  then  again,  the 
men,  of  course,  had  been  used  to  dealing  with 
the  BIA  and  the  locals  more  than  the  women. 
So  that  was  probably  so. 

I’m  just  not  sure  that  anybody  else  had  tackled 
such  an  affective  topic  before,  where  people 
were  being  asked  questions  of  that  nature,  about 
marriage.  I  was  reading  some  of  your  reports 
and  actually  some  of  the  marriage  histories  that 
you  recorded. 

Oh,  yes.  Those  are  personal. 

They’re  very,  very  personal.  It  was  a  unique 
topic.  I  don’t  think  they  had  dealt  with  that. 
And  I  think  the  medicines,  some  of  the  plants, 
they  had  been  asked  about  before. 

Well,  let  me  put  it  this  way.  There’s  also,  I 
think,  a  problem  with  a  lot  of  information  on 
American  Indians  and  other  ethnographies — it’s 
not  only  limited  to  Native  Americans.  This  idea 
of  writing  down  the  culture.  It’s  the  political  or- 
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ganization,  the  social  organization,  the  religion, 
the  medicinals.  And  it’s  very  impersonal  stuff, 
their  lists  and  descriptions  and  that  kind  of  thing. 
And  so  were  my  kinship  terminologies.  They  are 
all  impersonal.  What  do  you  call  your  mother’s 
brother?  OK.  Well,  not  your  mother’s  brother 
Freddy.  And  what  relationship  do  you  have  with 
Freddy?  But  what  are  the  generalized  relation¬ 
ships  that  you  have  with  someone  who  is  your 
sibling,  a  male  sibling  of  your  mother? 

And  then  the  very  conventions  of  kinship 
charts  and  the  terminology  and  where  the  circles 
and  the  triangles  go  by  convention  and  the  lines 
for  marriage,  ascending  and  descending — these 
are  all  as  impersonal  as  you  can  get.  So,  of 
course,  I  did  all  that  stuff,  but  I  had  to  personal¬ 
ize  it,  especially,  I  think,  because  I  wasn’t  living 
in  the  community.  Does  that  make  sense?  I  had 
to  get  something  personal. 

Well,  you  had  to  get  more  personal  because  you 
didn’t  have  the  opportunity  to  make  observa¬ 
tions. 

To  see  it.  So  I  had  to  hear  their  observations 
on  things  that  maybe  could  have  been  observed. 
Do  you  recall  in  the  article  for  the  Cornell  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Social  Relations  on  Washoe  marriage,  I 
state  that  what  I  had  the  two  major  informants, 
Gladys  and  Minnie,  talk  separately  about  all  the 
marriages  of  all  the  people  in  Dresslerville  and 
then  some  who  were  connected  to  Dresslerville. 
In  other  words,  talk  about  gossip.  Then  I’m  sit¬ 
ting  there  saying,  "Well,  tell  me  about  so-and- 
so.  Describe  their  marriage.  Describe  their  first 
marriage.  Describe  their  second  marriage.  De¬ 
scribe  their  divorce.  Describe  their  third  mar¬ 
riage.  Describe  where  they  are  now."  This  is  af¬ 
ter  the  generalized  stuff  on  kinship  and  social 
organization.  I’m  then  getting  them  to  evaluate, 
linguistically,  and  in  terms  of  relationships,  ev¬ 
eryone  they  knew. 

Now,  was  there  an  exchange  of  information? 
Were  they  curious  about  your  status,  if  you  had 
a  boyfriend,  or  if  you  were  married? 

I’m  sure  they  asked,  and  I  did  have  a  boy¬ 
friend,  and  I  probably  looked  young  enough  so 
that  they  weren’t  thinking  that  I  should  be  hav¬ 
ing  ten  kids  and  so  forth.  So  I’m  sure  they  must 
have  asked.  Yes. 


Because  of  the  reciprocal  nature  of  those  kinds 
of  questions.  But  you  were  also  asking  some 
really  tough  questions,  and  I  think  rather  suc¬ 
cessfully,  with  some  of  the  men  on  questions 
like,  "What  is  the  nature  of  your  friendship  with 
your  wife?  What  else  do  you  help  her  do?  How 
much  time  do  you  spend  with  her?  What  makes 
a  good  wife?"  And  you  were  asking  the  women 
those  kinds  of  subjective  questions,  "What 
makes  a  good  husband?"  And  there  was  some 
very  interesting  cultural  information,  because 
a  person  that  chops  wood  and  hunts  was  cer¬ 
tainly  repeated  a  lot,  but  then  there  were  some 
other  aspects  indicative  of  these  more  difficult 
things  to  pin  down.  Trying  to  get  at  people’s 
emotions  on  a  relationship  level  like  that,  when 
you  are  doing  it  by  interview  .... 

As  opposed  to  really  observing.  I  was  very 
conscious  of  a  couple  of  things.  One  is,  I  was 
very  conscious  of  the  real  versus  the  ideal  and 
that,  especially  with  working  with  key  infor¬ 
mants,  one  would  only  get  the  ideal.  In  fact,  I 
remarked  upon  that. 

And  it’s  really  funny.  I  think  in  a  lot  of  my 
subsequent  fieldwork,  it’s  partly  a  reaction,  that 
that  was  so  idealized  in  some  ways  that  I  really 
had  to  do  all  this  very  investigative,  be-there- 
for-the-real-stuff  kind  of  anthropology  and  use 
different  techniques,  because  that  was  so  ideal¬ 
ized.  But  that  was  the  first  thing.  The  second  is, 
I  think  I  had  a  course  in  culture  and  personal¬ 
ity,  so  that  I  was  interested  in  that  affective  stuff 
as  well.  I  think  I  had  just  finished  a  course  in 
that,  [laughter]  So,  after  that,  I  was  very,  very 
interested  in  kinship  and  social  organization, 
putting  that  together  with  G  and  P,  culture  and 
personality. 

I  think  it  woidd  probably  have  been  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  your  Washoe  informants  that  you 
were  a  young  woman  asking  these  questions. 
Did  you  get  any  sense  of  that? 

Oh,  I  think  so,  that  this  was  not  an  old,  mar¬ 
ried  woman,  or  someone  too  young  to  be  mar¬ 
ried,  who  was  trying  to  ...  I  was  at  that  age  my¬ 
self.  So  here  I’m  asking  all  these  questions. 
Maybe  they  just  thought,  "Yes,  that  fits  in."  I  don’t 
really  know,  but  I’m  guessing  that  it  seemed 
somewhat  appropriate. 
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Well,  it  seemed  also  like  you  would  be  less  in  a 
position  to  imply  any  form  of  judgment.  Those 
touchy  questions  are  difficult  because  of  the  im¬ 
pression  management,  and  they’re  wondering 
what  you’re  thinking  about  what  they’re  telling 
you.  But  if  you’re  a  young-looking,  naive,  young 
woman,  it’s  sort  of  like,  "Well,  what  does  she 
know  anyway  about  this,  to  judge  what  my  life 
has  been?" 

Yes.  I  don’t  know  about  that.  You  might  gloss 
it  under  the  fact  that  an  older  woman,  the  infor¬ 
mant,  is  telling  a  younger  female  researcher 
about  a  personal  topic.  It’s  almost  like  instruct¬ 
ing  your  daughter  or  your  granddaughter.  You 
censor  things,  yes.  [laughter]  But  on  the  other 
hand,  there’s  a  little  bit  of  that,  "She  needs  to 
know  this  is  instruction."  And  I  always  got  the 
feeling  with  the  Washoe  that  the  older  did  that 
to  the  younger  women,  anyway.  They  kind  of 
did  instructions.  So  that  fit  in  a  little  bit.  Just  at 
least  a  little  bit. 

Now,  we  were  also  going  to  talk  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  dress  code  in  the  field,  [laughter] 

Oh,  right.  The  dress  code  in  the  field,  yes.  I 
believe  that  there  was  a  list  sent  out  by  the  or¬ 
ganizers  of  the  field  school  to  give  us  an  idea — 
this  was  everybody — of  what  we  should  bring.  I 
remember  spending  a  huge  amount  of  time  in 
San  Francisco  trying  to  locate  something  called 
"desert  boots,"  which  was  one  of  the  items  on 
the  list,  [laughter]  I  had  the  feeling  that  we  were 
going  to  be  trekking  through  the  desert,  and  one 
would  wear  jeans  and  have  these  boots,  and  I 
didn’t  have  any  boots  like  that.  So  I  think  they’re 
the  kind  of  heavy  shoe.  Now  people  have  all  these 
heavy  hiking  shoes  and  boots,  and  they’re  ubiq¬ 
uitous;  they’re  everywhere.  But  I  recall  having 
to  really  track  them  down.  And  they  were  big 
and  ugly,  and  I  remember  they  were  kind  of  a 
gray  suede  with  heavy,  heavy  soles,  and  they 
laced  up.  And  then  I  remember  trying  to  decide 
whether  one  wore  heavy,  woolen  socks  under¬ 
neath.  It  was  a  huge  production,  I  recall.  And  I 
forgot  what  else  was  on  the  list. 

You  were  outfitting  for  an  expedition. 


Yes.  For  an  expedition.  And  I  thought,  "What 
rugged  conditions  we  must  be  going  under  to 
require  shoes  that  look  like  this!"  [laughter]  So 
I  was  quite  impressed  and  spent  a  lot  of  time  on 
the  desert  boots,  which,  I  might  add,  I  never 
wore  once  in  the  entire  field  school,  because, 
first  of  all,  they  were  certainly  inappropriate  for 
the  training  at  the  University  of  Nevada,  to  wear 
to  the  classroom.  You  wouldn’t  want  to  wear 
them  to  go  out  to  eat  dinner.  It  was  impossible, 
since  I  drove  to  the  Washoe  colony,  to 
Dresslerville,  and  since  I  really  couldn’t  hike 
around  in  the  sagebrush  there,  they  were  never 
used  there.  I  don’t  believe  I  ever  wore  them.  So 
that  was  one  thing. 

The  second  thing  is,  I  noticed  that  in  the 
early  photographs — I  should  say  "initial"  photo¬ 
graphs  of  my  colleagues,  the  other  participants, 
at  the  field  school  sessions  or  when  we  were  tour¬ 
ing  the  area,  I  am  wearing  jeans  and  a  shirt  and 
loafers  or  something  of  that  variety,  and  I  have 
a  head  scarf  on.  And  it  seemed  that’s  what  ev¬ 
erybody  was  wearing. 

You  have  brought  a  photocopy  of  four  pic¬ 
tures  that  Warren  d’Azevedo  had  that  show  me 
in  a  very  frilly  gingham  dress.  And  also  there’s  a 
picture  at  Clara’s  house,  just  a  very  small  pic¬ 
ture,  of  just  part  of  me — I  wish  it  was  full  length, 
but  it  isn’t — in  which  I’m  wearing  kind  of  a  pretty, 
probably  pastelly  blouse.  And  the  gingham  dress, 
it’s  short-sleeved  and  has  like  a  ruffle  around  the 
arm  and  around  the  collar,  the  neckline,  and  it’s 
fitted  at  the  waist  with  a  big  skirt.  And  some¬ 
how,  we  were  chuckling  over  this  garment,  be¬ 
cause  you’d  expect  the  anthropologists  to  look 
a  little  bit  more  streamlined,  I  guess.  Jeans  and 
more  rugged.  Something  to  go  with  the  desert 
boots,  obviously,  [laughter] 

Well,  I  suspect  that — and  I  remarked  upon 
this  in  my  master’s  thesis — the  Washoe  women 
in  1965  and  in  the  previous  decade  or  so  had 
really  taken  on  a  dress  style  of  almost  the  late 
1880s,  these  cotton  skirts,  gathered  at  the  waist, 
long,  although  not  down  to  the  floor.  Earlier  it 
had  been  down  to  the  floor.  But  these  were  just 
sort  of  mid-calf  dresses,  and  they  had  a  bit  of 
the  frilly  .  .  . 

And  rickrack. 
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Rickrack,  that  kind  of  approach  to  decorat¬ 
ing  the  dress.  And  that’s  what  they  wore.  It  seems 
that  in  the  photographs  that  I  have  of  the  Washoe 
women  and  children,  all  the  girls  and  women 
are  in  these  dresses.  And  in  that  movie,  Washoe: 
The  Girls’  Ritual ,  they  are  wearing  the  exact 
same  kinds  of  garments  as  I  saw.  And  the  ging¬ 
ham  dress  that  I’m  wearing  in  that  photograph 
obviously  wotdd  have  fit  right  in.  So  my  hypoth¬ 
esis,  because  I  don’t  have  any  recollection  of 
that  dress  as  being  part  of  my  repertoire  of  cloth¬ 
ing  at  the  time,  [laughter]  is  either  I  might  have 
had  it,  or  I  found  it,  or  it  somehow  seemed  to  be 
the  appropriate  thing  to  wear  when  I  went  to 
the  Dresslerville  colony.  And  the  appropriate 
clothing  was  a  nice  outfit,  the  sort  of  pastelly 
colors,  cotton,  large-skirted,  gathered  skirt — full 
skirts,  I  think  we  called  them — full  skirts,  mid¬ 
calf  length  kind  of  dresses.  Not  jeans,  not  pants. 

It  would  have  been  disrespectful. 

Disrespectful.  And  I  do  recall,  however,  that 
for  the  Gardncrvillc  Anglos,  I  wore  these  West¬ 
ern  shirts.  You  know  the  ones  that  have  the  snap 
buttons,  and  that  are  the  classic  with  the  yokes 
and  everything  that  they  now  wear  for  country 
western  dancing,  and  you  get  them  at  the  Wran¬ 
gler  and  the  Rancher,  all  these  kinds  of  stores.  I 
had  those  to  wear  in  Gardnerville.  I  remember 
that. 

So  you  were  very  conscious  about  dressing  ap¬ 
propriately? 

For  the  field.  And  a  lot  of  the  stereotypes 
that  people  have  about  anthropologists  in  the 
field,  well,  sometimes  they’re  justified,  but  I  feel 
that  a  lot  of  it  is  erroneous.  And  a  lot  of  the 
information  and  suggestions  given  to  students 
are  just  awful,  I  think.  If  I  could  expand  on  that, 
it’s  an  interesting  topic.  For  example,  I  went  on 
one  expedition,  so  to  speak,  and  I  had  a  list  of 
things  to  bring.  I  had  a  Fulbright  research  award 
to  go  to  Ethiopia.  This  was  1996.  Very  recent. 
And  Fulbright  is  in  the  habit  of  giving  all  kinds 
of  briefing-type  materials,  because  the  program 
is  vast.  This  was  a  research  award  as  opposed  to 
a  teaching  post  or  award.  They  sent  some  infor¬ 
mation  on  what  to  bring  to  Ethiopia.  I  have  never 
seen  such  a  bad  document  in  my  life!  This  is 


written  by  a  man,  and  it's  his  idea  of  what  to 
wear  in  Ethiopia.  First  of  all,  it’s  only  for  men. 
So  if  I  wanted  to  bring  the  right  type  of  ties  and 
jeans  and  desert  boots  ....  [laughter]  It  was  so 
far  off.  First  of  all,  I  thought  it  was  off  even  for 
men.  If  I  had,  as  a  man,  worn  those  garments  in 
the  places  that  I  had  to  go  in  Ethiopia,  I  thought 
that  it  was  inappropriate  for  government  offices; 
it  was  inappropriate  to  go  to  the  American  em¬ 
bassy;  it  was  inappropriate  for  everywhere,  but 
perhaps  in  southwest  Ethiopia  it  would  have 
been  great. 

So  in  other  words,  it  was  too  dressed  down? 

It  was  so  dressed  down;  it  was  such  a  lim¬ 
ited  notion.  I  followed  that  and  walked  into  the 
university  to  a  meeting,  and  I  was  embarrassed. 
I  had  dressed  down.  I  followed  it  the  first  day  I 
was  there.  I  put  on  my  jeans,  put  on  a  nice  clean 
blouse,  and  walked  over  to  the  university.  And  I 
then  said,  "My  goodness.  I  should  have  known," 
and,  of  course,  changed.  I  had  taken  some  dressy 
clothes,  but  I  should  have  taken  much  dressier 
clothes,  and  I  knew  better.  But  I  thought, 
Fulbright  ...  I  had  not  been  in  Ethiopia. 

They  must  be  right. 

I  must  follow  these  directions.  And  this  is 
something  that  has  got  to  be  talked  about  in  an¬ 
thropology.  There’s  this  notion,  and  I  do  think 
it  comes  from  the  archaeologists.  But  recall,  who 
are  the  archaeologists  dealing  with?  Well,  they 
may  deal  with  a  bureaucrat  here  and  there,  but 
basically  they’re  dealing  with  dead  people,  arti¬ 
facts  that  don’t  talk  back  to  them,  that  don’t  ask 
them  out  for  dinner  or  to  their  homes,  et  cetera. 

I  have  colleagues  who’ve  worked,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  Ethiopia — they  have  their  entire  field 
equipment;  they  can  cook  their  own  meals;  they 
have  their  own  privies  and  showers.  And  then 
they  wonder  why  cultural  anthropologists  are 
having  completely  different  stories,  [laughter] 
because  we  have  to  deal  with  all  the  local  people, 
trying  to  get  a  hotel  room,  finding  water,  trying 
to  get  a  meal,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  So  they  are  so 
off  base,  they’re  in  such  a  select,  isolated  part  of 
social  science  research.  And  for  those  people  to 
provide  information  to  others  is  really  wrong.  I 
have  found  on  a  planetary  basis  that  people  re- 
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ally  like  well-dressed  people — if  you’re  new,  if 
you’re  coming  in  to  ask  them  a  question,  you 
should  look  nice.  Now,  you  shouldn’t  look  glam¬ 
orous  in  the  field,  but  you  should  have  clean 
clothes.  Nothing  should  be  tight  or  revealing,  but 
this  business  of  jeans  and  a  T-shirt,  nobody  wants 
to  talk  to  somebody  wearing  jeans  and  a  T-shirt 
and  desert  boots.  They  might  try  to  get  the  boots 
to  give  to  one  of  their  teenage  kids,  but  other 
than  that,  they’re  not  interested  in  them.  They 
want  you  to  look  nice,  and  then  they  want  to 
talk  to  you  and  so  forth.  And  then  if  you’re  go¬ 
ing  to  deal  with  officials,  you  have  to  have  really 
nice  clothing. 

And  you  have  to  be  prepared  to  go  through  those 
government  channels,  don’t  you? 

And  you  have  to.  You  have  to.  Usually,  when 
I  go  to  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  this  one 
Ethiopian  experience  where  I  listened  to 
Fulbright  ....  For  me,  a  seasoned  Africanist,  I 
should  never  listen  to,  God  forbid,  a  government 
agency — U.S.  government,  I  mean.  I  come  back, 
and  I’m  overdressed  in  America  for  the  first 
couple  of  months  after  I  come  back,  because  I’m 
still  in  the  African  mode,  where,  when  you  go 
out  for  dinner,  you  look  like  you’re  going  out  for 
dinner.  If  you  go  to  the  theater,  you  look  like 
you’re  not  going  to  the  movies.  If  you  go  to 
someone’s  house,  you’re  well  put  together.  You’re 
not  in  jeans  and  a  T-shirt. 

So  I  think  things  like  that  are  quite  impor¬ 
tant.  They  don’t  determine  everything,  of  course, 
but  I  think  that  we  need  to  give  really  proper 
guidance. 

Well,  you  said  you  have  a  standard  .... 

I  have  a  whole  field  wardrobe.  Now,  obvi¬ 
ously,  since  I  work  in  many  places,  that  ward¬ 
robe  is  for  hot  and  cold  and  dressy  and  undressy 
and  all  those  kinds  of  things.  For  me,  it  goes 
something  like  this:  I  expect  to  meet  people  from 
all  categories  and  stations  of  life,  not  just  go  talk 
to  a  couple  of  people  in  a  village.  I  have  to  get  to 
the  village,  you  have  to  get  the  clearances,  et 
cetera.  So  obviously  it’s  going  to  range  from  hav¬ 
ing  fancy  things  to  go  meet  people  in  official  ca¬ 
pacities,  and  that’s  usually  a  business  suit.  It’s  a 
standard  all  over.  And  for  women,  that’s  a  jacket 
and  a  skirt  and  a  nice  blouse. 


And  we  talk  about  John  Malloy’s  book  and 
how  that’s  changed  in  the  last  twenty  years  from 
the  matched  suit  to  now  a  contrasting  skirt,  and 
that’s  what  he  says  in  his  new  book.  I  read  it. 
And  his  old  book;  I’ve  read  that,  too.  But  the 
standard  business  dress  clothing  for  both  men 
and  women.  That  means  that  all  men  need  to 
take  a  sport  jacket  or  a  suit  to  the  field,  [laugh¬ 
ter]  And  a  tie  and  some  slacks  that  are  not  jeans. 
And  that  means  that  a  woman  needs  to  take  .... 

And  some  shoes  that  aren’t  tennis  shoes. 

Or  desert  boots  or  thongs  or  sandals.  So  you 
need  that  business  attire  thing.  Now,  every  time 
you  meet  people  from  government  and  the 
higher  officials,  they’re  going  to  do  one  other 
thing:  they’re  going  to  invite  you  to  a  social  ac¬ 
tivity.  Now,  for  men,  you  wear  the  same  outfit; 
maybe  you  change  your  shirt,  [laughter]  But  for 
women,  you  need  a  pretty  dress  or  two  or  three, 
because  you  cannot  wear  the  same  thing  to  ev¬ 
ery  occasion.  Men  can.  Because  they’re  all  go¬ 
ing  to  invite  you  to  some  kind  of  social  event, 
and  every  agency’s  going  to  have  something.  So 
you  need  that  whole  conglomeration.  In  fact,  a 
friend  that’s  just  going  off  to  do  a  Fulbright,  he 
and  his  wife,  in  South  Africa,  I  saw  them,  and  I 
said  to  her,  "Did  you  pack  your  evening  purse?" 

And  she  said,  "By  God,  you’re  right."  And 
she’d  been  to  South  Africa  before. 

I  said,  "You’re  going  to  be  at  the  university; 
you’re  going  to  be  invited  to  people’s  homes. 
You’re  not  going  to  take  the  purse  that  you  have 
in  the  central  market  buying  fish  with  to 
someone’s  house  or  to  the  chancellor’s  recep¬ 
tion  for  the  Fulbrighters."  [laughter] 

And  your  success  in  entrances  and  all  your  in¬ 
troductions  to  key  people  that  you  need  to  talk 
to  really  matter.  In  the  kind  of  work  that  you’ve 
been  doing,  it’s  particularly  important,  because 
you’re  trying  to  change  or  influence  policies  in 
some  cases. 

Well,  that’s  true.  And  anthropologists  are  al¬ 
ways  trying  to  get  entree,  whether  it’s  their  visa 
renewed,  or  if  they’re  trying  to  get  an  introduc¬ 
tion,  or  if  they’re  trying  to  get  into  the  place 
that  has  maps  for  sale,  the  most  mundane  things, 
but  they’re  all  really  important  things.  Or  they’re 
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trying  to  negotiate  a  permission,  or  they  have  a 
problem  cashing  a  check.  All  of  these  things. 
They  will  look  at  you,  and,  no  offense  against 
the  Peace  Corps,  but  unfortunately,  people  had 
very  limited  budgets  and  were  in  often  very  ru¬ 
ral  areas  and  were  at  one  point  very  young, 
studenty  types  and  were  allowed,  so  to  speak, 
to  run  around  in  jeans  and  T-shirts.  That  was 
part  of  the  experience. 

That  was  the  Peace  Corps  tribe,  [laughter] 

That  was  the  Peace  Corps  tribe,  yes.  And, 
see,  the  Peace  Corps  tribe  and  the  anthropol¬ 
ogy  tribe,  especially  the  archaeologists,  were 
very  similar.  And  in  graduate  school,  and  at  least 
what  I  see  on  this  campus,  people  .  .  .  they’re  in 
that  tribe,  definitely.  But  they  have  got  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  when  they  go  to  these  other  coun¬ 
tries  and  work  with  other  people,  most  people 
are  not  in  that  tribe.  They  are  not  impressed 
when  they  see  people  looking  like  that. 

And  not  only  is  it  courteous  and  a  matter  of 
diplomacy,  but  it’s  also  a  matter  of  expressing 
and  establishing  your  credibility,  isn’t  it,  as  a 
professional? 

Well,  I  think  so,  too.  That’s  the  officials  and 
the  government  in  the  city,  but  it  may  also  be  at 
the  regional  and  local  level.  And  the  other  thing 
that  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  is  when  you 
get  down  to  talking,  being  in  the  communities 
and  the  villages  with  local  people,  then  the  no¬ 
tion  of  decorum  and  modesty  for  women  is  very 
important.  So  having  skirts  that,  when  you  sit 
down  and  interview  people,  [laughter]  don’t  re¬ 
veal  very  much  of  your  legs,  for  example,  or, 
God  forbid,  your  thighs.  Having  blouses  that  are 
not  revealing  is  very  important.  And  if  you’re  in 
certain  places,  of  course,  covering  your  shoul¬ 
ders  and  arms  and  other  places  .  .  .  that’s  not 
important,  but  the  legs  are  very  important.  So  I 
do  things  like  travel  with  scarves. 

Or  in  Africa  I  had  a  lot  of  these  chitenge 
cloths — wrappers — which  I  might  not  be  person¬ 
ally  wearing  that  day  but  I  always  had  with  me 
as  part  of  my  field  gear.  And  the  first  thing  I  do 
is  to  walk  into  that,  put  it  on.  And  then  when 
you  sit  down,  you  are  completely  swathed  in 
cloth  from  waist  to  ankles.  There’s  not  a  ques¬ 


tion.  And  then  if  you  carry  a  matching  one,  you 
can  put  it  over  your  shoulders  both  for  cold,  but 
any  kind  of  modesty  stuff.  It  really  makes  people 
feel  comfortable.  It’s  important.  People  under¬ 
stand  that.  They  know  that  you  know.  Then  it 
becomes  a  non-issue  in  terms  of  your  interac¬ 
tion  with  them.  So  I’m  a  real  big  believer  in  that. 

Well,  certainly,  if  you  were  getting  misdirection 
from  Fulbright  in  1996,  it’s  not  surprising  that 
somebody  hadn’t  really  thought  out  what  a 
woman  was  a  going  to  wear  in  the  field  in  1 965, 
talking  to  the  Washoe,  [laughter] 

Yes.  So  if  you  were  to  write  that  list  again, 
you  would  say,  "Dainty  shoes  and  frilly,  mid-calf- 
length,  pastelly  colors,  modest,  feminine 
dresses."  This  is  not  what  a  budding  anthropolo¬ 
gist  wants  to  hear. 

No.  And  it’s  still  preferable  to  wear  a  dress  to 
go  out,  although  many  of  the  younger  Washoe 
women,  in  their  thirties  and  whatever,  are  also 
beginning  to  wear  pants  to  dinners  with  a  dress 
blouse.  But  the  older  people  still  acknowledge, 
with  pleasure,  if  you  bother  to  wear  a  dress. 

Well,  it’s  funny.  I  can  just  see  a  budding  an¬ 
thropologist  getting  a  list  that  suggests  a  frilly 
dress  and  being  completely  horrified.  Whereas  I 
wasn’t  horrified;  I  just  couldn’t  wait  to  find  the 
desert  boots,  because  I  thought  it  was  going  to 
be  rugged.  Expedition,  because  that’s  the  ex¬ 
pectation.  Of  course,  it  wasn’t  anything  like  that. 

So  to  come  with  your  desert  boots  and  end  up 
at  the  Basque  Hotel  must  have  been  a  real  ex¬ 
perience. 

And  to  need  the  gingham  dress.  But  that’s 
another  aside.  I’m  thinking  of  the  issue  of  women 
students  at  the  present  time.  I  had  a  student 
come  up  to  me  just  last  term  who  was  being  in¬ 
terviewed,  and  she  said,  "What  do  you  think  I 
should  wear?"  And  this  is  a  student  who  came 
to  class  here  at  the  University  of  Florida,  where 
shorts  is  a  norm.  She  would  have  some  kind  of 
T-shirt  and  shorts  and  tennis  shoes.  I  said,  "You 
need  a  business  suit.  If  you  don’t  have  one,  get  a 
jacket  and  a  skirt." 

And  she  looked  at  me  and  said,  "Do  I  have 
to  have  a  skirt?"  And  she  went  on  and  on  and 
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I  said,  "Well,  do  you  want  the  job  or  not?  Do 
you  want  to  bother  going  through  the  interview? 
The  choice  is  yours.  I’m  not  requiring  you  to  do 
anything." 

What  did  she  end  up  doing ,  do  you  know? 

I  don’t  know  the  answer. 

And  was  she  interviewing  for  an  academic  job? 

No,  no,  no.  This  is  an  undergraduate  who 
was  getting  her  bachelor’s  degree  and  was  going 
through  these  interviews  for  probably  some  com¬ 
pany.  These  students  are  affronted  when  they’re 
told  that  they  should  get  dressed  up  for  these 
things.  So  we  have  all  these  anthropology  stu¬ 
dents.  And  I  tell  all  my  female  students — I  have 
a  lot  of  them — when  I  send  them  to  the  field,  to 
take  dressy  clothes  and  to  take  nice  things.  Ob¬ 
viously,  something  they  can  then  wash  and  iron 
themselves,  as  opposed  to  dry-clean.  And  I  think 
they  look  at  me  in  disbelief.  I  feel  that  I  have  to 
mention  it,  because  I  know  they’re  going  to  take 
jeans  and  shorts  and  T-shirts.  And  they’re  going 
to  feel  .... 

Well,  literally  not  be  able  to  go  some  places. 

They’re  not  going  to  be  able  to  go  some 
places.  And  they’re  going  to  have  some  prob¬ 
lems,  because  I  know  they’re  going  to  be  invited 
to  all  those  things.  So  I  think  it’s  really  impor¬ 
tant  to  have  the  stuff  that  you  want  to  wear  in 
the  villages.  But  I  also  have  my  dressy  stuff  that 
I  take,  and  that  could  be  just  part  of  my  regular 
wardrobe  at  any  time. 

I  make  mistakes,  by  the  way.  I  had  one  dress 
or  one  suit  that  I  took  to  Kenya,  and  it’s  one  of 
these  avant-garde,  Carole  Little,  matching  kinds 
of  things.  It  had  different  fabrics,  but  as  I  saw  it 
in  the  Kenyan  context,  it  kind  of  looked  piece¬ 
meal,  patched.  Whereas  here,  it  was  the  height 
of  fashion.  I  bought  it  at  the  nicest  department 
store  in  Gainesville.  It  was  a  dark  color,  but  had 
these  different  fabrics.  And  it  was  easy  to  main¬ 
tain,  so  I  took  it  with  me.  I  wore  it  once  or  twice, 
and  then  it  just  didn’t  work.  That  was  a  bad 
choice. 

But  the  stuff  for  actual 
fieldwork  .  .  .  depending  on  the  climate,  of 
course,  cotton  is  very  good.  Silk,  polyester — bad. 


A  long,  full  skirt — very  good.  Pockets  in  the  long 
full  skirt — even  better.  Put  your  camera  lens, 
put  your  pens  in  them.  Really  an  important  thing 
to  have  good  field  skirts  with  pockets,  mid-calf 
length,  no  matter  how  they  look.  And  in  a  dark 
color.  Very  hard  to  find. 

An  idea  for  a  spin-off  business,  [laugh  ter] 

Oh,  yes.  Field  clothes  for  field  expeditions. 
Obviously,  a  shirt  that  had  pockets  would  also 
be  good  for  females.  They  don’t  exist  frequently. 
Certainly,  jackets  with  pockets.  Really  impor¬ 
tant. 

And  long  sleeves  you  coidd  roll  up? 

Depending  on  the  climate.  I  went  to  Soma¬ 
lia  and  made  the  mistake  of  taking  a  few  polyes¬ 
ter  blouses,  because  they  washed  up  easily.  And 
let’s  see,  that  was  1987.  The  blouses  in  that  era 
had  these  little  shoulder  pads  in  them.  Well,  even 
though  I’m  from  Florida,  I  never  thought  of  a 
shoulder  pad  and  polyester  as  being  extraordi¬ 
narily  hot.  But  when  you’re  in  the  nineties,  high 
nineties,  without  air-conditioning,  I  couldn’t 
breathe.  I  almost  asphyxiated  one  day,  wearing 
a  short-sleeve,  open-at-the-neck  polyester  with 
some  little  shoulder  pads  in  it,  the  shoulder  pads 
probably  adding  five  degrees  to  body  tempera¬ 
ture.  So  that  was  an  absolutely  wrong  garment. 

I  went  through  a  point  after  that  trip  of  own¬ 
ing  a  couple  of  cotton  slips  to  wear  under  a  skirt, 
because  the  standard  slips  that  almost  all  Ameri¬ 
can  women  have  are  made  out  of  nylon.  Very 
hot.  Not  to  mention  cotton  underwear,  cotton 
bras,  any  of  those  things  for  hot  climates,  be¬ 
cause  they’re  just  unbelievably  hot  in  hot  cli¬ 
mates.  And  contrary,  in  Ethiopia,  being  at  high 
altitude,  very  cold,  remembering  to  take  gloves, 
mittens,  longjohns,  anything,  stockings  to  use, 
et  cetera,  that  you  could  layer  upon  layer  upon 
layer  was  quite  important. 

So,  I  think  you  really  have  to  strategize  for  a 
village  community.  Oh,  and  then  there’s  also,  in 
the  village  itself,  when  you’re  dealing  with  vil¬ 
lage  people,  there  will  be  days  when  they  are 
going  on  expedition,  so  to  speak.  So  they’re  go¬ 
ing  to  dress  down.  And  that’s  when  you  can  wear 
the  jeans  and  the  T-shirts.  They  expect  you,  even 
if  you  look  nice  usually,  to  know  how  to  get  to 
that  state,  as  well.  So  when,  like,  you’re  going  to 
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collect  something  in  the  bush,  you  can’t  wear 
the  nice  stuff  that  you  do  to  visit  them  in  their 
homes.  They  expect  you  to  know  that  distinc¬ 
tion,  because  they’re  making  that  distinction. 

You  have  to  have  "field  clothes, "  in  the  bush. 

Yes.  And  then  they  have  clothes  for  their 
own  ceremonies  and  rituals,  so  it  just  may  be  a 
step  up,  or  maybe  they  save  one  blouse.  It  may 
not  be  a  lot.  So  they  expect  that  when  you  go, 
when  you’re  invited  to  that,  you’re  not  going  to 
wear  the  same  thing  that  you  wore  when  you 
were  interviewing  them.  So  there’s  that  range 
almost  everywhere.  We’re  not  really  dealing  with 
people  or  refugees  who  have  one  shirt  on  their 
back  in  most  places.  They  don’t  have  a  lot  of 
clothing,  but  everybody  makes  that  distinction, 
it  seems  to  me. 

And  it’s  primarily  disrespectful  to  not  be  obser¬ 
vant  of  that. 

A  lot  of  it  stems  from  this  notion  that  we 
should  just  take  a  very  small  amount  of  luggage 
when  we  go  someplace.  And  I  know  the  men, 
especially  male  anthropologists,  are  so  proud  of 
themselves  that  they  have  these  tiny  suitcases, 
which,  when  they  open  up,  contain  two  ties,  two 
shirts,  some  underwear,  and  a  jacket,  which  they 
then  proceed  to  wear  to  the  king’s  reception  and 
to  go  collecting  specimens  in  the  bush,  [laugh¬ 
ter]  And  they  are  so  happy  with  themselves  that 
they  can  get  away  with  this  stuff.  You  cannot  go, 
and  you  cannot  take  these  appropriate  things 
and  put  them  in  a  knapsack.  It’s  a  ludicrous  idea. 

So  you  do  not  travel  light,  and  you  make  no 
apologies  for  it. 

I  make  no  apology.  I  can’t  pick  up  my  suit¬ 
case,  so  I  have  paid  people.  I  realize  that  par¬ 
ticular  part  is  connected.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
get  to  a  place;  I  have  all  these  different  things.  I 
am  so  happy.  I  just  operate.  I  don’t  have  to  worry 
about  them.  The  worst  thing  is  to  get  misinfor¬ 
mation  like  I  got  from  Ethiopia,  not  have  the 
things  I  needed,  and  then  spend  my  time  either 
trying  to  get  them  or  worrying  about  them.  And 
this  is  counterproductive,  so  I  think  we  should 
do  a  much  better  briefing  of  our  students  and 
colleagues  who  go  to  these  various  countries  or 


parts  of  the  U.S.  or  work  with  various  groups  of 
people  to  understand  that. 

And  I  think  it’s  interesting  that  you’re  reinforc¬ 
ing  what  some  other  Africanists  have  said,  in 
particular,  and  I  know  it’s  true  in  South 
America,  as  well,  that  there’s  an  extremely 
stratified  dress  code. 

It’s  true  in  the  Caribbean.  Yes.  In  Asia.  I  can’t 
think  of  any  place  were  it  isn’t  true,  except  at 
college  campuses — except  it’s  true  between  ad¬ 
ministrators,  faculty,  and  students.  It’s  just  not 
true  amongst  the  student  population.  That’s  a 
real  homogeneous  group,  and  so  then  they  think, 
"Well,  that’s  it." 

"This  is  my  wardrobe  for  life,  particularly  if  I’m 
an  anthropologist. " 

Yes.  "Particularly  if  I’m  an  anthropologist." 
So  anyway,  that’s  an  interesting  one. 

I  did  make  another  mistake,  too.  I  had  some 
dresses  made  in  Cote  d’Ivoire,  Ivory  Coast,  in 
1980.  They  were  absolutely  beautiful.  I  had  been 
a  guest  of  the  president  of  the  country  and  had 
stayed  in  the  palace.  Nixon  and  the  Pope  had 
been  the  guests  prior  to  myself.  They  had  taken 
me  to  the  dressmaker,  and  I  had  these  gorgeous 
dresses  that  still  fit  me  very  well  on  some  later 
expeditions,  trips  to  Africa,  [laughter]  So,  there¬ 
fore,  I  took  them.  Guess  what?  They  were  out 
of  style.  So  this  notion  that  you  had  something 
for  everything  .  .  .  things  change  elsewhere,  too. 
I  made  the  mistake  that  they  were  beautiful 
dresses;  they  still  fit;  I  would  take  them  to  Af¬ 
rica  and  to  West  Africa  the  next  time  I  went. 
First  of  all,  I  didn’t  have  any  new  African  dresses 
to  take.  Those  are  the  only  African  dresses  I  had. 
They  were  still  beautiful;  they  still  fit.  So  I  packed 
them.  The  first  time  I  wore  one  of  them,  [laugh¬ 
ter]  I  looked  around — it  was  so  out  of  style,  be¬ 
cause  fashion,  of  course,  had  changed  there. 

That’s  right.  Because  there  was  this  tremendous 
variety  in  sleeves,  I  remember. 

The  sleeves  had  been  long  in  those  years, 
exactly. 

I  remember,  because  in  the  five  years  I  was 
there,  there  had  been  enough  of  a  change  to  ob- 
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serve.  That’s  quite  a  subtle  point. 

Another  thing,  and  we’ll  start  by  going  back 
to  the  Washoe,  you  had  stated  that  the  Washoe 
had  nicknames  for  many  of  the  ethnographers. 

Yes.  The  Washoe  should  be  writing  the  story 
of  the  anthropologists.  They  really  should.  I  don’t 
know  at  the  present  time  who  remembers  what, 
but  certainly  in  1965  it’s  my  impression,  and 
maybe  this  was  George  Snooks  or  Freddy — it 
was  a  man — who  had  a  list  of  the  anthropolo¬ 
gists  who  had  worked  amongst  the  Washoe.  And 
next  to  each  one  there  were  comments  "Do  they 
help  the  Washoe?  Not  help?"  "Were  they  good 
for  the  Washoe  or  bad  for  the  Washoe?"  There 
were  a  few  they  didn’t  like,  [laughter] 

Now,  they  really  didn’t  let  me  see  the  list. 
But  they  remarked  upon  this  one  or  that  one, 
and  they  had  nicknames.  Some  of  them  were 
derogatory  for  this  anthropologist.  And  they  liked 
this  one,  but  they  didn't  like  that  one.  So  they 
had  that  all  kind  of  worked  out.  And  then  I  heard 
subsequently — I  think  I  mentioned  this  earlier — 
that  I  was  called  the  "White  Streak,"  because  I 
drove  that  white  car,  and  clouds  of  dust,  what¬ 
ever.  But  that  was  positive.  That  was  a  positive 
evaluation.  I  guess  maybe  I  kept  my  car  clean 
and  made  a  good  impression  and  wore  those  frilly 
dresses. 

So  there  wasn’t  a  focus  on  that. 

I  didn’t  think  that  way,  but  that  presenta¬ 
tion  of  self  was  probably  good. 

Do  you  remember  when  you  found  out  what 
your  nickname  wasp 

No,  I  don’t.  I  found  it  out  from  several 
sources.  And  I  got  the  impression  that  it  was 
complimentary,  although  I  was  shocked,  because 
you  don’t  see  yourself  that  way,  of  course.  So  I 
was  kind  of  horrified.  But  then  I  realized,  hav¬ 
ing  heard  the  list,  and  that  this  one  was  this  and 
that  one,  no,  I  realized  that  it  wasn’t  bad.  It  just 
was  sort  of  horrifying,  but  it  wasn’t  bad. 

Are  you  aware  of  the  same  phenomenon  with 
some  of  the  other  people  that  you’ve  worked  with 
as  an  anthropologist? 


Nicknames?  Yes.  I  think  people  remember 
the  anthropologist  and  comment. 

Have  you  worked  in  an  area  similar  to  Washoe 
country,  where  you  are  literally  coming  on  the 
heels  of  other  anthropologists  who ’ve  been  there 
right  before  you,  where  there  is  a  corporate 
memory,  in  the  community,  of  the  phenomena 
of  anthropology? 

No. 

So  that  was  a  pretty  saturated  community, 
wasn’t  it? 

That  was  pretty  saturated.  In  fact,  just  the 
opposite,  and  I’ve  had  people  follow  after  me.  I 
am  still  receiving  letters,  and  I  received  a  num¬ 
ber  of  these  over  the  years,  of  people  who  worked 
in  the  areas  that  I  worked  in  both  Zambia  and 
Malawi,  who  would  say  things  like,  "I  walked  in 
your  footsteps." 

And  I  am  going,  "Oh  my  goodness." 

Or  people  remembered  this  notion  of,  "I 
walked  in  your  footsteps." 

Well,  do  you  think  it  might  have  been  a  specific 
goal  of  yours  to  go  to  someplace  where  people 
had  not  studied? 

No.  No,  I  don’t  think  so.  I  wasn’t  conscious 
of  that.  In  the  Zambian  case,  no,  part  of  the  rea¬ 
son  for  selecting  the  Luvale  .  .  .  and  it  was  Vic¬ 
tor  Turner  who  selected  them  for  me.  They  were 
next  to  the  Ndembu,  the  group  he  had  worked 
with,  first  of  all.  Secondly,  they  had  been  re¬ 
searched  by  a  man  named  White,  and  I  made  a 
trip  to  England,  to  Brighton  by  the  Sea,  to  inter¬ 
view  him.  He  had  done  the  major  research  on 
the  Luvale,  but  he  had  been  a  British  colonial 
officer.  So  that  was  about  it  in  terms  of  research¬ 
ers  on  the  Luvale.  And  I  never  really  heard  com¬ 
parisons.  lie  was  in  some  other  place. 

People  [the  Luvale]  were  very  suspicious  of 
me,  and  I  was  there  with  my  husband  and  child. 
In  fact,  after  the  first  month  or  so,  there  was  a 
whole  hoopla.  Something  like  five  hundred  let¬ 
ters  had  been  sent  from  the  local  area  to  the 
Zambia  broadcasting  station  in  Lusaka,  saying 
that  they  listened  to  the  radio  all  the  time,  and 
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they  wanted  to  make  sure  that  the  language 
broadcasts  in  ChiLuvale  would  continue.  That 
was  triggered  by  mv  presence.  Zambia  has  eight 
languages,  one  being  English.  There’re  seventy- 
two  languages  in  the  country,  but  eight  national 
languages,  ChiLuvale  being  one  and  ChiLunda, 
the  next  group  over,  being  another.  They  thought 
perhaps  because  these  people  had  come,  [laugh¬ 
ter]  and  there’d  been  an  anthropologist  who’d 
worked  on  the  Ndembu  and  so  forth  before,  that 
this  was  a  way  to  make  their  language  broadcast 
go  away  or  in  some  way  threaten  it.  The  reason¬ 
ing  behind  it  almost  escapes  me,  but  that’s  re¬ 
ally  what  people  thought.  I’m  not  sure,  I  can’t 
interpret  actually  why  they  were  so  paranoid, 
except  that  they  this  was  so  close  to  what  they 
were  valuing.  So  there  was  that  notion  that 
maybe  somebody  coming  from  the  outside,  an 
anthropologist,  might  be  able  to  ...  . 

Influence  something? 

That’s  something  completely  different.  And 
I’ll  get  to  that  point  if  I  get  a  chance  to  talk  more 
about  the  Luvale  in  the  Malawi  situation. 

Now,  when  did  you  go  to  Malawi? 

It  was  1981  to  1983.  It  was  so  completely 
different.  There  had  been  a  few  researchers  and 
a  few  women.  I  worked  on  a  national  project, 
and  maybe  I  should  put  this  all  together  with 
that  experience,  but  I  got  to  be  so  well  known 
on  a  countrywide  basis  that  people  who  came 
afterwards  then  were  always  hearing  about  me, 
just  as  I  had  heard  about  Lowie  and  Stewart  and 
so  forth  for  the  Washoe.  So  I  became  a  so-called 
anthropological  ancestor  in  that  case,  and  that 
persists  even  today.  It  was  really  amazing,  all 
through  the  1980s  and  1990s.  I’d  go  places  I’d 
never  been,  conferences,  outside  Malawi,  any¬ 
where  on  the  planet,  people  would  come  up  to 
me  and  talk  about,  "We  were  here.  We  heard 
about  .  .  ."  It  just  never  stopped  for  the  last,  oh, 
eighteen  years. 

You  have  a  tremendously,  potentially  high  pro¬ 
file.  Everything  you  do  is  potentially  recorded, 
remembered,  distorted. 

Yes.  I  think  we  don’t  teach  our  students  that 
enough.  I  don’t  think  they  realize  that. 


No,  I  don’t  think  so  either,  because  it  has  huge 
consequences  in  the  people  who  come  a  fter  you. 

Yes.  It  really  does.  So  I  felt  that  I  was  at  the 
end  of  a  real  long  line  from  the  Washoe’s  point 
of  view  and  that  they  were  keeping  tabs. 

But  it’s  kind  of  interesting  that  they  would  let 
you  know  that  the  list  existed. 

I  think  there  was  a  purpose  for  telling  me. 
And  the  purpose  was,  well  .  .  .  that  was  the  first 
thing.  The  second  thing  was,  I  think,  kind  of  a 
social  control  item.  "We  like  this  one,  but  we 
didn’t  like  this  one.  We  like  this  topic,  but  we 
didn’t  like  that  topic.  And  we’re  going  to  keep  a 
record  of  this." 

In  one  of  the  memos  that  you  got  for  that  field 
school,  there  was  an  indication  there  that  the 
whole  peyotist  subject  would  be  off  limit.  No¬ 
body  coidd  do  that. 

Nobody  could  do  the  peyote  thing,  yes.  They 
had  real  strict  rules  for  the  field  school.  I’m  not 
so  sure  that  in  today’s  world  people  are  that  re¬ 
strictive,  but  on  the  other  hand  I  can  see,  run¬ 
ning  a  field  school,  as  a  professor,  I  would  want 
to  limit  various  things  and  make  sure  that  stu¬ 
dents  were  focused  on  particular  training  exer¬ 
cises,  and  anything  that  you  could  do  to  mini¬ 
mize  students  going  off  in  direction  A  when  they 
shouldn't  have  or  getting  in  trouble  or  anything 
makes  perfect  sense. 

And  on  a  subject  like  that,  too,  I  think  it  makes 
sense,  not  only  because  of  the  drug  involve¬ 
ment  .  .  .  and  I’d  thought  maybe  that  was  part 
of  it.  But  also,  I  was  thinking  just  due  to  the 
sensitivity  of  the  topic  that  having  somebody 
dabble  in  therefor  seven  weeks  wouldn’t  be  ap¬ 
propriate  for  something  like  that.  Was  that  a 
current  activity  in  Dresslerville  that  you  were 
aware  of? 

I  might  have  asked  a  question  or  two  about 
it.  I  wasn’t  much  aware  of  it.  I  think  they  said, 
"Yes.  Some  people  do  it,"  and  that  was  as  far  as 
it  got.  Of  course,  we  were  all  interested  in  the 
subject,  [laughter] 
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Did  you  get  into  any  questions  relating  to  reli¬ 
gion? 

It’s  interesting  that  you  ask  that,  because  I 
think  the  answer  is  basically  no.  But  I  now  think, 
what  were  those  people  doing  Sunday  morning? 
Were  they  going  to  church?  Why  didn’t  I  ever 
go?  Were  we  not  allowed  to  go  on  Sunday?  I 
don’t  know  the  answer  to  that.  Were  there  that 
many  restrictions?  I  know  we  couldn’t  be  there 
after  dark. 

So  you  don’t  remember  that  it  was  an  option 
that  you  didn’t  follow  up  on  or  just  never  con¬ 
sidered? 

It  strikes  me  as  odd.  If  I  could  have  gone,  I 
probably  would  have. 

Because  from  your  subsequent  development  and 
interest  in  ritual  later,  it  seems  like  religion 
would  have  been  sort  of  an  obvious  thing  to 
investigate,  had  you  had  the  opportunity. 

Right.  And  if  it  wasn’t  so  focused  on  key  in¬ 
formants,  certainly  church  membership  .... 
"Did  you  meet  your  partner  at  the  church?"  Be¬ 
cause  church  socials  and  all  those  kinds  of  things 
all  have  to  do  with  relationships  and  marriage. 

And  even  the  possibility  that  church  affiliation 
or  not  has  some  dynamic. 

Oh,  and  legal  marriage  and  divorce.  And  I 
can’t  understand  ...  I  was  reading  and  thinking 
the  same  thing.  Why  not  there?  And  I’m  won¬ 
dering  if  we  were  supposed  to  respect  their  Sun¬ 
days  or  something  and  not  go.  One  of  the  rules? 

Now,  it’s  my  understanding  that  you  became 
very  attracted  to  going  to  Cornell  and  Africa, 
specifically,  because  of  Victor  Turner,  but  was 
there  a  point  where  you  had  made  a  decision 
you  would  not  continue  work  Indians?  When 
you  were  done  with  the  Washoe,  so  to  speak — 
the  Washoe  work,  your  master’s  degree — had 
you  had  any  plans  of  either  coming  back  or 
doing  follow-up  with  the  Washoe  or  with  any 
other  Indians? 


Well,  I  think  I  mentioned  the  Zuni  possibil¬ 
ity,  the  study  of  the  Zuni  silversmiths.  I  think — 
and  this  may  be  in  retrospect — that  it  was  the 
fact  that  I  couldn’t  live  in  the  community  and 
that  it  was  this  big-time  focus  on  key  informants, 
that  it  didn’t  lure  me  back.  It’s  not  that  it  wasn’t 
a  really  wonderful  and  remarkable  experience. 
It  just  didn’t  have  that  drawing  power.  Did  any 
of  the  people  who  worked  in  the  field  school  go 
back  and  work  on  that? 

No. 

No.  That’s  interesting.  So  that  hypothesis 
doesn’t  work,  because  there  were  people  who 
lived  in  the  community. 

Now,  I’m  not  positive  that  that’s  the  case  for  the 
people  that  worked  among  the  Paiute  and  the 
Shoshone.  I  think  that’s  true,  but  I’d  have  to 
check  that. 

Well,  that  would  be  interesting  to  know.  And 
it’s  certainly  a  point  about  Dresslerville:  the  fact 
that  you  could  not  immerse  yourself  in  the  cul¬ 
ture,  this  key  informant  focus.  That’s  really  not 
dissertation  work.  That’s  such  a  limited  segment 
of  anthropological  methodologies. 

Well,  do  you  want  to  go  into  some  of  the  other 
methodologies  ? 

For  the  Washoe?  Or  do  you  mean  subse¬ 
quently? 

Well,  subsequently,  I  think  you’ve  said  that  it  is 
certainly  appropriate,  given  that  time  and  place 
and  what  the  objective  was,  in  seven  weeks. 

Oh,  it  was  wonderful,  yes. 

Are  there  any  of  the  other  informants  that  you 
recall? 

Oh,  that  I  wanted  to  say  some  things  about? 
Yes.  It  was  either  Minnie  or  Frieda  -I  kind  of 
think  it  was  Minnie — but  I  used  to  go  and  sit  in 
her  kitchen.  And,  of  course,  we  were  having 
these  intimate  topics.  It  had  to  have  been  Minnie, 
because  she  was  the  other  person  I  collected 
the  marriage  data  from.  We’d  sit  in  her  kitchen 
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and  talk  for  hours  about  these  marriage  and  di¬ 
vorce  relationships.  And  as  I  said  earlier,  a  lot  of 
it  was  asking  her  to  comment  on  this  person’s 
relationship  and  marriage  and  that  one’s,  and 
what  were  the  characteristics  and  the  criteria 
involved  in  legal  marriage  and  customary  mar¬ 
riage,  and  whether  they  really  liked  each  other 
or  got  along  and  the  nature  of  the  relationship. 
So  this  is  pretty  sensitive  stuff. 

And  probably  unfamiliar  territory  in  terms  of 
talking  about  it,  I  think. 

Yes.  Oh,  for  her,  probably  so.  Well,  it’s  a  simi¬ 
lar  story  to  Gladys,  except  it’s  really  quite  dif¬ 
ferent.  I  can’t  tell  you  how  many  sessions  like 
that  occurred,  but  certainly  three  or  four  or  five 
or  six — something  of  that  variety — before  I  re¬ 
alized  that  her  nephew  was  sitting  in  the  other 
room  sometimes  listening.  And  he  was  a  young, 
pretty  good-looking  guy,  OK?  I  don’t  know  what 
they  had  in  mind  exactly.  Was  he  going  to  ask 
me  for  a  date  afterwards?  It  was  unclear,  but  I 
remember  being  horrified  and  kind  of  very  cha¬ 
grined  and  very  concerned  about  the  quality  and 
nature  of  the  data  once  I  found  that  out.  And 
what  was  she  doing  anyway,  saying  those  kinds 
of  things  in  front  of  him? 

So  she  knew  he  was  there — it  was  a  collabora¬ 
tion? 

Well,  I  never  knew  the  answer. 

Because  he  might  have  just  been  hearing  stuff 
that  he  was  never  supposed  to  hear. 

Yes.  I  could  never  figure  it  out.  That  was  a 
big  mystery. 

Did  you  confront  them  with  this  or  not?  Just 
say,  "Well,  who’s  this?" 

Well,  I  knew  who  he  was.  I’d  met  him.  I  don’t 
know  whether  she  was  a  partner  to  it  or  not. 
The  houses  had  multiple  entrances.  Some  of 
them,  they  had,  like,  back  doors.  They  had  funny 
little  entrances  and  exits,  like  an  outside  exit  to 
each  room  or  something  like  that.  And  I  think 
he  would  sneak  in  every  once  in  while  in  the 


middle  of  the  session;  he  made  a  point  to  be 
there. 

Well,  it  must  have  been  rather  interesting.  If  you 
think  about,  had  you  had  a  similar  opportu¬ 
nity,  it  might  have  been  interesting  to  eaves¬ 
drop  on  your  mother  being  interviewed. 

It  was  his  aunt.  I  don’t  remember  the  exact 
relationship.  We’ll  have  to  look  at  the  genealogy 
again.  But  anyway,  he  was  one  of  the  really  very 
attractive  young  men  of  the  area. 

Did  he  ever  talk  to  you  or  directly? 

Oh,  not  really.  That’s  the  listener’s  story.  I 
was  just  horrified,  and  I  just  sort  of  wondered, 
what  had  it  done  to  the  quality  of  the  data,  had 
she  really  known  about  it?  Was  she  fully  in¬ 
volved,  and  he  was  kind  of  eavesdropping  on  her? 
Was  I  involved?  It  was  very  confusing.  The  dy¬ 
namics  of  it  were  very  peculiar,  and  I  guess  I 
just  felt  it  was  not  the  kind  of  thing  I  could  ask 
about.  But  once  I  found  out,  I  did  say  that  we 
could  not  allow  him  to  ever  do  that  again.  And  it 
never  happened  after  that.  I  was  very  firm  in 
saying,  "No,  that’s  it,"  and  checking  the  rooms, 
making  sure  the  doors  were  locked.  After  that,  I 
controlled  that  situation. 

And  was  she  OK  with  you  doing  that? 

Yes.  Especially  since  it  involved,  of  course, 
these  informants’  fees.  That’s,  I  guess,  when  I 
was  glad  there  were  informants’  fees,  because  I 
could  say,  "This  is  it.  We  have  this  relationship, 
this  agreement.  This  is  business.  lie  doesn’t  fit 
in."  And  that  was  very  clear. 

Had  you  asked,  or  did  you  ever  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  to  have  a  group  of  people  .  .  .? 

No.  Well,  for  one  thing,  it  was  not  a  tech¬ 
nique  that  was  promulgated  in  the  field  school. 
A  focus  group.  I  could  have;  it  would  have  been 
really  a  good  technique. 

Whs  it  even  current  in  methodology  at  the  time, 
do  you  think? 
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I  think  it’s  always  been  a  methodology.  Get 
a  group  of  people  together.  But  I  don’t  think  it’s 
really  ever  been  a  stated  methodology  in  anthro¬ 
pology  until  later. 

I’m  not  familiar  with  it  until  you  just  started 
talking  about  it,  what  that  is. 

For  example,  in  Ethiopia  one  of  the  things  I 
did  was  to  get  a  group  of  community  leaders  to¬ 
gether — I  did  this  in  three  ethnic  groups — and 
get  them  to  talk  about  the  range  of  households 
in  their  communities,  in  terms  of  the  resources 
available  to  different  households,  and  to  catego¬ 
rize  households  into  resource  and  wealth  lev¬ 
els.  So,  for  example,  if  they  said  the  community 
consisted  of  the  rich,  the  middle  group,  the  poor, 
and  the  very,  very  poor,  what  were  the  indica¬ 
tors  and  criteria  of  being  rich?  How  many  houses 
did  people  have?  What  kind  of  livestock?  IIow 
much  land?  Did  your  kids  go  to  school?  Does 
she/he  have  cash?  And  what  percentage  of  the 
population?  These  are  rough  estimates.  But  then 
you  know  when  you  go  to  household  X,  and  you 
look  at  the  list:  Do  they  have  this?  Then  you 
know  what  kind  of  a  household  it  is. 

So  this  is  a  collaborative  meeting?  You  call  a 
group  of  people  and  .  .  .  ? 

Well,  no,  no.  This  is  like  a  small  group,  six 
to  eight  people.  You’re  all  sitting  around  the  table, 
or  you’re  sitting  out  on  some  chairs.  And  you’re 
directional.  You’re  asking  questions,  getting  them 
to  talk.  Someone  says,  "Well,  I  really  think  it’s 
this." 

And  then  you’ll  have  someone  who  says,  "But 
I  think  it’s  that." 

The  third  person  will  say,  "Well,  it’s  this  and 
that,"  or  something  of  that  variety.  So  you  can 
elicit  a  lot  of  very  interesting  information. 

For  example,  if  you’re  trying  to  map  out  a 
community  in  terms  of  the  resources  available: 
How  many  churches  are  there?  IIow  many 
schools?  Is  there  a  clinic?  You  can  get  six  or 
eight  people,  or  three  or  four  people,  together 
and  work  out  all  the  resources  that  are  available 
in  the  community,  because  somebody’s  bound 
to  forget,  any  one  individual.  That’s  why  anthro¬ 
pologists  work  with  more  informants  than  one. 


Well,  it  must  be  very  effective  to  get  the  in-coun- 
try  people  to  actually  help  you  define  the  terms 
and  the  categories  of  information  that  you’re 
going  for  in  the  first  place. 

Yes.  You  could  do  that  individually.  It’s  just 
that  it  seemed  parsimonious  and  compact  to 
get  it  all  at  once. 

To  me  it’s  a  fascinating  extension  of  the  kinship 
terminology,  because  you’re  asking  for  defini¬ 
tions  that  actually  require,  perhaps,  some  dis¬ 
cussion,  because  they’re  not  maybe  categories 
that  people  have  thought  of  necessarily,  when 
you  ’re  asking  for  criteria  of  things. 

Yes.  I  don’t  think  they  really  think  in  those 
categories,  but  they  had  no  trouble  answering 
the  questions. 

Because  everybody  understands  stratification. 

Yes.  I  was  spending  an  afternoon  with  six  to 
eight  people,  or  four  to  six  people,  something 
like  that,  who  were  articulate  community  people, 
and  pulling  from  them,  along  with  some  Ethio¬ 
pian  colleagues,  criteria  of  wealth  ranking,  re¬ 
source  allocations,  location  resources  within  the 
community,  and  so  forth.  They  had  no  trouble. 
This  is  not  private  stuff.  And  it’s  also  general¬ 
ized  enough.  They’re  not  saying,  "Joe  and  Mary 
are  in  category  one,  and  Sally’s  category  four."  I 
wasn’t  asking  for  anything  personal. 

But  you  could,  in  one  afternoon,  get  that 
amount  of  information.  And,  oh,  the  other  thing 
is,  it’s  confirmed  and  validated — at  least  what 
people  want  you  to  know  and  hear — by  the  oth¬ 
ers  being  present.  Now,  you  still  may  want  to  do 
some  checking  afterwards  to  see  if  it’s  really  so. 

That  is  parsimonious  and  elegant. 

Yes.  Yes,  I  like  it.  That’s  one  way  of  using 
groups. 

And  I  can  see  where  in  your  topic,  on  marriage 
and  relationships,  it  woidd  have  been  very  use¬ 
ful  to  get  a  group  together. 

That  would  have  been  great,  asking,  "What 
do  you  think  the  differences  are  between  long- 
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term,  short-term,  customary,  legal  marriages, 
good  marriages,  bad  marriages?" 

What  makes  a  good  husband? 

Gan  you  imagine  the  Washoe  women  sitting 
around  shelling  pine  nuts  and  chitchatting  on 
what’s  a  good  husband,  or  what’s  a  good  wife, 
and  can  you  give  me  some  examples  of  a  bad 
one?  It  would  be  fun. 

Yes,  that  woidd  be  quite  intriguing.  Anyway,  in 
Malawi,  did  you  have  another  example? 

Yes.  Of  getting  groups  of  women  together  to 
talk  about  their  problems  and  needs.  Whereas, 
individual  women  were  very  reticent. 

There’s  a  security. 

Number  one.  Number  two,  only  a  few  women 
had  the  skills,  or  the  experience,  the  personali¬ 
ties,  the  social  position  to  be  able  to  speak  out 
in  any  kind  of  way.  The  leaders,  the  so-called, 
would  be  women  leaders,  but  at  a  very  local  level. 
And  other  women  would  be  so  shy  and  reticent, 
but  in  the  community  of,  or  the  company  of, 
these  other  people,  they  might  interject  a  com¬ 
ment  or  two  here  and  there.  They  would  cer¬ 
tainly  agree  or  disagree  with  particular  things. 

It  almost  sounds  like  a  public  meeting  with  an 
ethnographic  twist. 

Yes,  except  it’s  not  a  huge  number  of  people. 

Now,  how  does  that  work?  Do  you  find  a  few 
key  people,  and  then  they  identify  the  other 
people  that  should  be  a  part  of  that  group? 

Sometimes.  Yes,  usually.  In  the  group  thing 
it’s  better  for  one  or  two  people  to  bring  the  rest 
of  the  group,  because  you  wouldn’t  know  to  mix 
the  people  who  like  each  other  with  the  ones 
who  are  enemies.  You  can  mess  that  up  badly. 
But  you  say,  "Well,  could  you  bring  the  person 
who  registers  the  people  in  the  village  and  the 
head  of  the  village  or  the  mayor,  whatever,  and 
what  about  the  woman  who  runs  the  general 
store?"  So  you  get  three  or  four  or  five  people, 


you’re  all  sitting  there  having  a  cup  of  tea,  and 
you  say,  "Well,  do  you  think  there’re  some  real 
rich  people  or  really  poor  people?  What’s  the 
difference?"  These  are  real  generalized  things. 
And  then  that’s  very  nice.  Or  in  Jamaica,  use 
the  methodology  with  environmentalists.  These 
are  sophisticated  people.  Many  of  them  have 
university  degrees.  I  can  interview  them  indi¬ 
vidually  and  separately,  but  I  can  get  them  sit¬ 
ting  around  a  table.  "What  do  you  think  the  major 
environmental  problems  are?" 

And  do  you  get  a  consensus  before?  Do  you 
write  this  down  and  let  them  all  see  what  the 
results  are? 

You  can.  I  didn’t  do  that.  But  we  wrote  it 
down,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  other  eighteen  Ethio¬ 
pian  scientists  I  had  with  me,  they  read  it,  and 
they  had  to  agree  or  disagree!  [laughter]  If  things 
were  wrong,  they  would  have  picked  it  up,  if 
things  were  way  out  of  kilter.  They  are  still  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  culture,  even  though  they’re  well 
educated  and  on  research  stations  or  something. 
But  there  was  just  none  of  that. 

And  the  focus  on  key  informants,  you 
couldn’t  even  have  two  women  together,  mother 
and  daughter.  It  was  just  so  individualistic.  I 
think  that  that  is  a  method  that  is  very,  very 
peculiar  to  the  study  of  American  Indians.  I  don’t 
know  why.  I  just  think  it’s  part  of  the  history  of 
anthropology,  because  that  was  one  of  our  key 
methods. 

And  the  other  thing  was  the  reason  for  do¬ 
ing  it.  You  were  going  to  write  down  about  the 
Indian  history  and  culture  and  how  the  societ¬ 
ies  function  before  the  white  man  came,  so  you 
wanted  someone  who  remembered  the  most, 
who  was  the  most  senior,  the  eldest,  the  most 
knowledgeable,  the  smartest.  You  would  sit  and 
work  hours  and  hours  with  that  person  to  re¬ 
construct  how  it  was.  And  then  if  you  were  the 
least  bit  interested  in  change,  you  could  com¬ 
pare  that  with  now. 

Which  you  were  really  expected,  almost,  to  just 
observe,  rather  than  interview  people  about? 

Or  you  could  say,  "Well,  what  do  you  do 
now?" 
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Speaking  of  that,  I  notice  that  you  did  go  to  a 
tribal  council  meeting  or  two  when  you  were 
with  the  Washoe.  But  I  recall  that  actually  the 
tribal  council  was  a  fairly  new  body.  There  re¬ 
ally  was  not  a  well-entrenched,  political  hier¬ 
archy,  so  to  speak. 

Oh,  yes.  I  think  you’re  right.  Yes.  I  think 
these  were  pretty  pro  forma-type  meetings,  as  I 
recall.  They  didn’t  make  a  big  impression.  I’m 
hard-pressed  now  to  remember  the  content  of 
them.  I  was  desperate  to  go  to  anything  else  in 
addition  to  the  key  informants,  because  of  my 
limitation  of  nine  to  five!  [laughter] 

I  know  you  actually  did  some  archival  work 
on  the  arrest  records  and  documents.  Did  you 
have  any  trouble  gaining  access? 

The  reason  I  needed  the  arrest  records,  I 
guess  I  wanted  to  look  at  the  effects  of  getting  in 
trouble  with  the  law  in  terms  of  what  happened 
to  their  relationships  with  their  spouses.  And 
that’s  how  it  started.  I  think  people  mentioned, 
as  they  were  talking  about  this  union  and  that 
relationship,  that  so-and-so  was  arrested,  and 
then  the  relationship  terminated,  so  it  seemed 
important  to  verify  some  of  those  things  by  ac¬ 
tually  looking  at  the  arrest  records.  I  guess  I  had 
no  trouble  getting  them. 

And  where  did  you  go  to  get  them  ? 

It  must  be  in  the  field  notes.  I  think  it’s  just 
in  the  list  of  where  I  went,  on  a  trip  report.  I 
don’t  remember — the  county,  wherever  it  was. 

Because  someone  else  I  was  talking  to  about 
your  topic  and  the  fact  that  the  list  o  f  the  cases 
is  in  Special  Collections,  said,  "Well,  that’s  privi¬ 
leged  information.  That  might  be  sensitive. 
That’s  not  supposed  to  be  a  matter  of  public 
record. " 

Oh,  indeed,  it  might  be,  but,  yes,  I  got  it  all 
and  copied  it  down,  didn’t  I?  [laughter] 

So  I  wondered  if  you’d  had  any  trouble. 

Well,  obviously  not,  because  it’s  there,  chap¬ 
ter  and  verse. 


And  if  you  had  had  Double,  you  woidd  have 
remembered  all  the  things  you  woidd  have  had 
to  go  through. 

Yes,  that  I  went  to  place  A,  where  it  was  lo¬ 
cated;  I  sat  there  and  looked  through  the  books 
and  wrote  it  down. 

You  also  made  a  statement  that,  of  the  four  fields, 
linguistics  was  the  most  challenging  to  you  per¬ 
sonally  but  in  some  ways  is  the  most  key,  and  I 
just  wondered  if  you  wanted  to  expand  on  that. 

Well,  I’m  not  sure  I’d  say  it  was  the  most 
key,  but  certainly  it  is  the  most  challenging  to 
me  personally,  [laughter]  And  I’ve  had  the  least 
of  it.  I  think  I’ve  only  had  one  course  in  linguis¬ 
tics,  and  it  was  at  Cornell  afterwards. 

Did  you  do  that  semantic  analysis? 

Yes,  I  did.  Ethnolinguistics  was  just  fascinat¬ 
ing  to  me,  and  as  I  said,  Bill  Jacobsen’s  instruc¬ 
tion  in  how  to  write  down  Washoe  and  Washoe 
words  was  crystal  clear.  I  had  no  trouble  doing 
that.  I  was  not  attempting  to  learn  the  language, 
but  I  was  able  to  write  down  anything  anybody 
said,  with  the  one  exception  of  my  twangy  pro¬ 
nunciation.  It  got  me  off  on  one  of  the  vowels. 
But  other  than  that,  I  could  write  it  quite  it  eas¬ 
ily.  And  since  I  could  write  it  quite  easily  and 
attach  it  to  its  meanings,  I  really  can’t  say  that 
there  was  any  problem  at  that  point  that  I  had 
with  linguistics. 

But  the  reason  I  got  interested  in  taking  it 
one  step  further  was  all  this  reading  I  was  doing, 
which  was  very  popular  in  the  1960s — Charles 
Frake  and  Ward  Goodenough — looking  at  all 
kinds  of  domains,  cognitive  domains  and  knowl¬ 
edge  domain,  and  mapping  those  things  out — 
using  the  linguistic  conventions  and  language 
categories  of  the  people  they  were  studying — 
and  coming  out  with  results  that  were  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  outside  observer  looking  in  and 
categorizing  things.  So  it  was  sort  of  the  emic 
approach,  but  with  this  really  very  etic  method¬ 
ology  that  then  could  be  applied  to  all  kinds  of 
domains.  So  it  occurred  to  me,  most  of  them 
were  things  like  color  domains  or  category.  There 
were  ethnobotanical  ones  and  those  kinds  of 
things.  In  a  way,  they’re  really  rather  different 
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than  relationships.  So  I  had  this  idea  to  then 
take  that  methodology  and  study  relationships, 
and  that’s  how  the  business  with  the  marriage 
categories  started,  because  I  could  get  those  lin¬ 
guistic  distinctions,  could  easily  write  them 
down,  could  disentangle — thanks  to  Jacobsen 
being  there  and  his  methodology — which  parts 
of  the  words  referred  to  what,  what  was  added 
on.  He  could  break  it  down  into  syllables  and 
suffixes  and  so  forth.  So  it  fit  quite  nicely  into 
that  theoretical  framework — or  that  method¬ 
ological  framework — let’s  put  it  that  way.  But 
the  theoretical  stance  of  being  able  to  look  at  a 
domain  and  look  at  people’s  linguistic  conven¬ 
tions  and  distinctions  and  have  the  sociological 
data  that  then  went  with  the  linguistic  data. 

Have  you  done  similar  analysis  since? 

It’s  really  funny;  I  haven’t.  I’m  still  interested 
in  the  problem,  but  I  think  I  never  had  the  lan¬ 
guage  analysis  backup  again.  I  think  it  was  re¬ 
ally  the  presence  of  Jacobsen  and  his  system 
and  having  someone  to  ask  whether  it  was  right 
or  wrong,  to  check  all  of  that. 

For  example,  the  next  major  thing  that  I  did 
was  in  Africa  amongst  the  Luvale.  Now,  I  went 
to  the  Luvale  armed  with  a  very  bad  grammar 
that  a  missionary  had  written,  a  very  shallow 
dictionary,  and  no  training  in  African  languages. 
All  I  had  was  my  recollection  of  how  to  write 
down  this  phonetic  system,  [laughter]  the  dif¬ 
ferent  vowels  and  the  notation  system.  That’s 
all  I  had.  I  hadn’t  really  increased  my  repertoire 
or  my  knowledge  of  anything  to  do  with  linguis¬ 
tics  in  the  intervening  years.  (Although  I  took 
one  course  at  Cornell  in  straight  linguistics,  not 
really  linguistics  in  the  service  of  fieldwork.)  And 
there  was  no  one  to  ask.  I  had  no  training  on 
Bantu  languages,  so  I  never  got  a  chance  to  do  it 
again.  On  the  other  hand,  I  always  collected  ter¬ 
minologies  for  things  and  used  those  terminolo¬ 
gies  to  categorize  things.  I  just  could  not  do 
ethnosemantics  in  the  same  sophisticated  de¬ 
gree  of  differentiation. 

Well,  it’s  kind  of  like  deep  analysis. 

Yes.  I  couldn’t  get  the  same  deep  thing,  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  reference.  So  in  that  sense, 
that  was  really  my  major  foray  into  linguistic 


work  and  not  really  to  be  repeated,  although  the 
categorization  of  things,  using  terminologies 
from  other  cultures  being  studied,  I’ve  always 
done  that. 

You  ended  up  writing  your  thesis  and  not  need¬ 
ing  to  go  back  into  the  field  to  validate.  What 
you  got  in  that  seven  weeks  basically  con¬ 
structed  the  fieldwork  for  your  thesis,  is  that 
right? 

Yes,  it  did,  it’s  true.  And  it’s  funny  .  .  .  here 
again,  quoting  from  the  appendix  on  appraising 
the  field  school.  It  said  we  should  come  out  of 
the  field  one  week  early,  write  the  report,  and 
then  if  we  had  any  queries,  we’d  have  the  ability 
to  go  back  for  the  last  week  to  check  on  the  data. 
That  was  one  of  my  suggestions,  and,  of  course, 
something  very  studentish.  [laughter]  But  still, 
a  valid  point  probably.  Everybody  would  like 
that. 

By  the  way,  I  have  done  a  lot  of  thinking  on 
that  particular  subject,  of  both  validation  and 
this  notion  about  being  able  to  go  back.  And,  of 
course,  the  standard  anthropological  method, 
classic  methodology,  is  you  collect,  collect,  col¬ 
lect,  collect  all  the  data.  You  write  up  good  field 
notes,  for  sure,  but  you’re  really  not  analyzing 
in  the  field — you’re  collecting.  You  come  out  of 
the  field,  and  then  you  spend  an  inordinately 
long  period  of  time  analyzing,  [laughter]  Of 
course,  there  are  things  that  you  forgot  to  col¬ 
lect,  or  you’re  unsure  of  your  information,  or 
you  have  partial  information.  It’s  a  mess.  And  I 
don’t  see  this  handled  very  well  in  our  training 
of  students  and  in  their  work  and  the  things  we 
do  for  ourselves. 

I  suppose  if  you’re  in  Reno,  you  can  take  a 
couple  of  hours  and  drive  down,  and  it’s  not  so 
bad.  But  if  your  field  site  is  Zambia,  you  cannot 
do  that.  You  may  get  back  five  years  later,  after 
your  informants  are  scattered  or  whatever.  It’s 
just  an  impossible  thing.  And  besides,  you 
needed  to  do  the  analysis  in  the  intervening  time 
period.  So  these  long  stretches  of  time  in  the 
field  without  ever  so-called  "coming  out  of  the 
field"  and  these  long  stretches  of  collection,  col¬ 
lection,  collection  of  data  with  the  notion  that 
analysis  comes  subsequently  has  been  some¬ 
thing  that  has  bothered  me  for  a  very  long  time. 
So  I  have,  in  more  recent  fieldwork,  and  cer- 
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tainly,  once  I  started  the  notion  of  rapid  apprais¬ 
als  and  analyses  as  preludes  to  formal  surveys 
or  to  more  in-depth  work,  really  changed  that 
whole  notion.  Instead  of  lengthy  times  in  the 
field  all  attached  in  one  block  .  .  .  and  I  didn’t 
get  a  chance  to  practice  this  one  until  really  late 
in  life,  1994  and  1995,  so  it’s  really  very  recent. 

But  you’d  been  mulling  this  problem  over. 

Yes,  I  have  actually. 

As  early  as  your  Luvale  work,  had  you  been 
thinking  about  this? 

No,  it  was  after  that.  That’s  what  started  this. 
I  get  back  from  two  years  in  the  field;  there  were 
a  few  things  I  didn’t  know  the  answers  to.  You 
only  realize  it  after  you’re  in  deep  analysis  writ¬ 
ing  it  up,  and  you  can’t  go  back.  It’s  frustrating. 
And  I’m  sure  every  anthropologist  has  this  prob¬ 
lem,  and  it’s  part  of  this,  in  a  way,  bad  method¬ 
ology  that  we  have  for  doing  fieldwork. 

The  Jamaica  project  was  done  in  five  trips. 
Two  of  them  were  about  a  week  and  a  half  long; 
one  was  three  months  long;  one  was  a  month 
long;  and  then  one  was  another  amount  of  time, 
shorter.  Then  I  left  students  there  in  Jamaica.  I 
could  call,  but  I  couldn’t  do  anything  to  the  ru¬ 
ral  areas  where  I  was  working.  But  we  would 
collect  the  data;  I  analyzed  a  lot  of  it  there  with 
Jamaican  colleagues.  So  that’s  the  other  part  of 
the  methodology — that  validation,  running  it  by 
people  who  are  from  the  country  and/or  the 
culture. 

Do  you  think  it’s  most  successful  in  projects  that 
involve  a  team  approach? 

Oh,  yes.  Yes,  I  do.  And  the  team  thing  I’ll  get 
to  in  just  a  minute.  But  just  to  finish  this  topic, 
being  able  to  come  out  of  the  field,  try  to  do 
some  analysis,  to  look  at  what  you  have,  and 
then  being  able  to  go  back,  and  then  trying  to 
get  as  much  as  you  can  of  what  is  missing,  is  an 
amazing  kind  of  thing.  As  far  as  I’m  concerned, 
you  can  do  two  to  three  times  more ,  using  that 
methodology,  than  trying  to  analyze  data  after 
you’ve  come  back  after  a  very  long  period  of  time, 
getting  so  frustrated  that  you  concoct  ....  I 
think  people  concoct  half  the  stuff,  because  they 
have  to  answer  these  questions,  and  they  didn’t 


get  the  full  story,  and  they  use  data  that  are  pos¬ 
sibly  so  or  tangentially  so  to  do  final  construc¬ 
tions  and  analyses. 

It’s  like  connecting  the  dots. 

That’s  it.  You’re  going  to  connect  them  no 
matter  what,  because,  otherwise,  it’s  not  going 
to  make  sense  for  your  dissertation,  or  that  ar¬ 
ticle  is  going  to  look  pretty  stupid.  And  I  don’t 
think  it’s  a  question  of  trying  to  cheat  or  lie  or 
fudge  or  anything  like  that.  I  just  think  that  you 
then  begin  to  put  in  other  thought  patterns,  and 
I  think  everybody  does  it. 

Well,  it’s  also  the  process  of  coming  back  to  your 
own  world  and  beginning  to  think  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  way. 

Yes.  And  then  this  must  have  been  con¬ 
nected. 

And  then  it  is  transformed. 

Yes.  This  must  have  been  the  way  it  was, 
and  it  makes  sense  that  it  was  that  way.  You  run 
it  by  your  dissertation  chair;  you  run  it  by  your 
colleagues;  and  they  say,  "Oh,  yes.  Well,  that’s 
logical.  That  makes  sense."  So  it  becomes  some¬ 
thing  that  .  .  .  that’s  the  way  it  is.  And  there’s  an 
awful  lot  of  ethnography  that  has  been  con¬ 
structed  like  that,  if  people  really  are  willing  to 
be  honest  about  it.  But  if  you  have  the  choice 
and  the  chance  of  going  back  and  forth,  back 
and  forth,  verifying.  I  think  you  did  a  lot  of  this. 

I  had  the  luxury,  just  because  of  the  logistics. 

Exactly.  If  you’d  done  a  lot  of  that,  and  also 
going  back  and  then  analyzing  and  seeing  what’s 
missing,  the  reliability  of  your  data  is  much 
higher,  number  one.  Number  two,  if  you  have 
the  possibility  of  checking  the  data  that  you  col¬ 
lect,  after  you’ve  analyzed  it  and  filled  in  the 
gaps,  then  the  validity  of  your  data  is  much 
higher,  [laughter]  So  these  are  two  major  prob¬ 
lems. 

Now,  was  the  Jamaica  project  the  first  time  you 
really  had  a  chance  to  operationalize  these 
ideas? 
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Because  it  was  so  piecemeal,  in  a  way.  [laugh¬ 
ter]  I  was  teaching  at  the  same  time  I  was  lead¬ 
ing  this  project,  so  I  could  get  a  week  or  two 
here,  or  I  could  add  the  weekend  before  and  af¬ 
ter  spring  break,  or  after  the  term  ended  I  could 
also  go  for  a  couple  of  months.  It  was  just  the 
realization,  after  the  second  or  third  trip  that, 
gee,  that  was  great!  I  got  a  lot  of  data  here.  If  I 
add  the  actual  amount  of  time  I  have  been  in 
the  field,  it  doesn’t  look  like  a  whole  lot.  But  it’s 
divided  now  over  three  trips.  And  I  feel  that  I 
have  learned  as  much  in  those  three  trips,  which 
maybe  tally  to  three  months  or  three  and  a  half 
months,  than  I  learned  in  a  year  in  one  of  these 
other  places.  I  also  came  back  in  between  trips 
and  thought,  "Gee,  I  should  have  used  this  meth¬ 
odology."  So  what  did  I  do?  I  got  that  methodol¬ 
ogy  and  took  it  with  me  on  the  next  trip.  Or  I 
needed  this  particular  piece  of  equipment,  or  I 
need  whatever  it  was.  The  next  round  had  that 
in  it.  I  didn’t  sit  there  in  the  field,  wishing  and 
wondering,  and  so  it  was  fabulous.  It  was  really 
wonderful  as  a  way  to  do  it. 

Well,  you  have  developed  training  programs. 

Yes.  I  haven’t  written  enough  about  it.  In  fact, 
this  session  that  I  did  with  Russ  Bernard  just 
this  last  week  .  .  .  because  he  has  written  the 
whole  book  on  research  methods  in  anthropol¬ 
ogy  and  has  just  edited  the  Handbook  of  Cul¬ 
tural  Methods.  It's  that  thick,  [laughter]  The 
newest  tome  on  methodology  in  anthropology. 
He  is  Mr.  Methodology  in  anthropology. 

We  had  gotten  in  a  conversation  about  a 
week  or  two  earlier  on  methods,  and  I  had  used 
both  of  his  books  in  preparing  this  recent  NSF 
[National  Science  Foundation]  grant  in  terms  of 
methodology.  So  the  methodology  part  was  very 
fresh  in  my  own  mind,  and  I  had  just  reread 
some  of  the  chapters  in  those  two  books  on 
methodology. 

I’m  always  concerned  with  how  the  meth¬ 
ods  influence  the  data  collection  and  what  we 
write  about.  So  after  that  discussion,  I  told  him 
about  all  these  methodologies  that  I  had  been 
using  over  the  years  and  how  I’d  produced  all 
these  reports  and  some  more  academic  chap¬ 
ters  in  books.  lie  said,  "Oh.  I  didn’t  know  you 
had  done  all  those  things.  What  were  they?" 

And  then  I  gave  him  to  read  a  copy  of  The 
Tree  Against  Hunger:  Enset-Based  Agricultural 


Systems  in  Ethiopia ,  plus  the  Jamaica  project, 
"Environmental  Contaminants  in  the  Lower 
Black  River  Morass,"  that  is  a  report.  The  Tree 
Against  Hunger  is  a  publication  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
and  it  was  reviewed  in  Science  magazine.  But, 
anyway,  he  looked  at  those  and  said,  "Oh,  there 
must  have  been  a  lot  of  methodologies  or  a  lot 
of  methodology  involved,  and  different  method¬ 
ologies  in  the  collection  of  the  data  that  are  re¬ 
ported  on  in  these  volumes." 

I  said,  "Yes,  there  were."  In  fact,  every  time  I 
did  one  of  these  projects,  I  gave  a  methods  course 
first.  The  Kenya  one  was  only  half  a  day,  but  the 
Ethiopian  one  was  four  days.  The  Jamaican  one 
was  three  to  four  days.  Three,  four  for  some 
people,  and  some  got  less.  A  lot  of  them  were 
team  efforts,  and  so  we  all  had  to  kind  of  be  on 
the  same  wavelength. 

Were  you  the  only  anthropologist? 

Yes  and  no.  [laughter]  Let’s  see,  Kenya  .... 
No,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  another  an¬ 
thropologist,  but  that’s  not  how  she  works. 

And  you  were  de  finitely  in  charge  of  setting  the 
agenda  for  the  methods  to  be  used? 

I  wanted  us  to  do  certain  kinds  of  data  col¬ 
lection,  and  I  figured  that  people  couldn’t  just 
do  it  without  having  some  direction.  Otherwise, 
everybody  would  be  going  their  separate  ways, 
and  it  would  just  sort  of  be  a  waste  of  our  time. 
So,  yes,  there  was  another  well-known  anthro¬ 
pologist  on  the  Kenya  project.  There  were  a 
couple  of  other  social  scientists  who  didn’t  have 
a  clue  of  these  things  in  Ethiopia.  There  was  an 
archaeologist  in  Ethiopia,  but  he  would  not  have 
known  anything  about  that. 

Now,  are  all  these  projects  when  you  were  with 
the  FAO  [United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  ]  ? 

No,  no,  no.  All  different  funding  sources,  and 
some  before  and  after,  so  that  I  would  have  to 
give  a  methodology  course  or  workshop.  Yes, 
they  were  all  hands-on  workshops  for  adult  pro¬ 
fessionals,  basically,  in  order  for  people  to  know 
how  to  collect  the  data,  what  to  do  with  the  data, 
and  so  forth.  And  the  other  thing  is,  all  of  these 
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exercises  ended  with  the  analysis  of  the  data  col¬ 
lected  and  writing  them  up  in  a  very  short  and 
finite  time,  so  that  a  product  was  produced.  Not 
this  long,  protracted  analyses,  and  then  maybe 
you  write  it  up  years  later — that  agonizing  pro¬ 
cess  that  I  personally  had  gone  through  in  the 
post-fieldwork  for  my  dissertation  and  the  writ¬ 
ing  it  up  for  the  final  Ph.D.  That  was  agonizing 
because  it  was  a  big  topic.  There  were  a  few 
things  that  didn’t  get  asked,  or  the  data  were  a 
little  unclear,  like  everybody  else’s,  and  you  ago¬ 
nize  over  those  things  a  lot.  So  that  had  been  on 
my  mind  for  many  years,  actually. 

And  it  must  affect  people’s  desire  to  continue 
post-doc  research,  that  whole  experience. 

Yes.  And  I  have  done  an  extraordinarily  long 
list  of  fieldwork  assignments,  and  varied.  But  I 
probably  thought  when  I’d  studied  the  Luvale 
that  I  would  keep  going  back  and  back  and  back. 
And  I  did  go  back  once  before  I  went  off  on  an¬ 
other  career  path.  But  I  had  seen  other  anthro¬ 
pologists  such  as  Elizabeth  Colson  and  Ted 
Schudder  and  read  an  even  earlier  anthropolo¬ 
gist,  Audrey  Richards.  And,  of  course,  Victor 
Turner  and  all  the  British  social  anthropologists 
and  the  Americans,  like  Elizabeth  and  Ted,  who 
kept  going  back  to  their  research  sites  and  do¬ 
ing  longitudinal  work  and  looking  at  changes 
through  time  and  how  things  affected  people  and 
following  some  of  the  same  people  as  part  of  the 
key  informant  approach,  too.  And  I  thought  I’d 
be  somebody  who  would  do  that,  quite  frankly. 
That  appealed  to  me,  to  kind  of  follow  things 
along  through  time.  Little  did  I  know  that  after 
the  one  trip  going  back  to  the  Luvale,  I  would 
then  embark  on  the  interest  in  agriculture  and 
start  doing  projects  all  over  Africa  and  then, 
subsequently,  many  other  places  for  the  univer¬ 
sity,  for  the  U.S.  government,  for  other  develop¬ 
ment  agencies,  for  the  UN,  and  so  forth.  I  had 
no  way  to  know  at  the  time  that  that  was  going 
to  happen.  So,  when  I  list  my  fieldwork  in  my 
vita,  sometimes  I  leave  lots  of  things  off. 

Because  it’s  just  too  long. 

Because  I  think  people  will  think,  "How  did 
she  do  all  that?"  Or,  "It  couldn’t  have  been  much 


in  depth."  So  I’ll  pick  five  of  them  and  leave  the 
rest. 

Representative  or  something? 

No,  I  don’t  even  say  that.  I  just  leave  those 
on  for  some  things,  like  a  grant  that  I  just  ap¬ 
plied  for,  because  maybe  they’ll  think  I’m  a  gad¬ 
fly  or  something  like  that.  But  if  I  give  you  the 
whole  list,  you  will  see  how  long  and  diversified 
the  fieldwork  is.  I  love  fieldwork.  But  I  now  have 
this  idea,  after  having  spent  so  much  time  ago¬ 
nizing  over  the  Ph.D.  dissertation,  that  the  analy¬ 
sis  and  the  write-up,  at  least  initially  in  the  first 
round,  should  be  fairly  quick. 

Now,  the  Washoe  stuff  was  good.  A  fairly  long 
report  was  produced.  The  master’s  thesis  actu¬ 
ally  was  finished  in  1967,  after  I’d  already  left 
for  Cornell  as  a  graduate  student  there.  It  just 
got  delayed  because  I  didn’t  have  it  turned  in 
and  then  went  off  to  do  the  Ph.D.  program.  While 
I  was  just  finishing  it  off,  I  also  wrote  the  article 
for  the  Cornell  Journal  of  Social  Relations ,  so  I 
had  to  do  that  in  addition  to  my  course  work  at 
Cornell. 

Now,  was  it  at  the  Great  Basin  meetings  [the 
annual  Great  Basin  Anthropological  Confer¬ 
ence]  that  you  delivered  a  paper  on  the  seman¬ 
tic  categories? 

I  think  I  did. 

Because  I  think  you  at  least  worked  on  it,  but  it 
was  unclear  in  your  papers  if  you  cl  actually 
given  a  paper. 

Given  that  paper?  I  think  I  did. 

Because  that  must  have  been  your  first  profes¬ 
sional  meeting. 

Oh,  of  delivering  a  paper?  It  wasn’t  my  first 
professional  meeting  to  attend. 

But  to  read  your  own  work? 

Yes,  it  probably  was,  because  I  can’t  imag¬ 
ine  having  given  a  paper  at  the  AAA  [American 
Anthropological  Association],  for  example,  on 
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any  of  the  previous  stuff.  So  that  may  be,  yes. 
That  probably  is  right. 

Do  you  remember  the  first  paper  you  delivered 
that  you  were  really  concerned  about  a  reac¬ 
tion  to  in  a  professional  meeting? 

No.  I  have  to  look  at  my  vita.  I  have  given  so 
many  papers  and  so  many  talks. 

So  it’s  no  longer  a  big  thing? 

I  can’t  even  recall. 

Well,  that’s  what  comes  with  having  such  a  var¬ 
ied  and  rich  career,  [laughter] 

I  do  recall  one  thing,  now  that  I’ve  mentioned 
the  name  of  Elizabeth  Colson.  Elizabeth  Colson 
said — and  I  have  had  very  few  bits  of  advice  given 
by  other  anthropologists,  real  good  advice — 
"Anita,  I  have  to  give  you  some  advice."  I  guess  I 
was  going  to  give  a  scholarly  paper  at  a  confer¬ 
ence. 

And  this  is  someone  that  you  care  about,  whose 
opinion  you  value. 

Elizabeth  Colson  is  like  the  preeminent  fe¬ 
male  Africanist — still  alive.  She’s  emerita  from 
Berkeley,  and  I’ve  always  respected  her  and  her 
work.  She’s  so  dedicated,  too.  She  told  me  not 
to  wear  clanking  jewelry,  speaking  of  dress.  Be¬ 
cause  I  used  to  wear  these  elaborate  necklaces. 
She  was  afraid  that  my  necklace  would  clank 
against  the  microphone  when  I  was  giving  my 
first  paper  or  my  presentation.  So  in  Zambia,  in 
about  1971,  she  pulled  me  aside,  and  we  had 
this  discussion.  She  gave  me  this  advice. 

You  see,  it’s  critical!  [laughter] 

Yes.  She  knew  it,  and  she’s  not  even  into 
that  subject,  [laughter] 

That  actually  brings  up  another  topic.  Who  did 
you  adm  ire,  in  terms  of  being  role  models  of  the 
kind  of  anthropologist  you  wanted  to  become? 

Well,  certainly  Elizabeth  Colson’s  in  that  cat¬ 
egory.  Her  work  on  the  Gwembe  Tonga  in  Zam¬ 


bia,  and  its  longitudinal  work  is  sterling.  And 
she  is  a  professor  of  anthropology  with  her  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge  of  kinship  and  social  organi¬ 
zation. 

Now,  when  were  you  first  aware  of  her  work? 

Well,  probably  when  I  went  to  Cornell.  I  left 
San  Francisco  and  went  to  Cornell  in  1966-1967, 
so  by  the  end  of  that  first  term,  I  turned  in  my 
master’s  at  San  Francisco  State  University  and 
had  written  the  paper  for  the  Cornell  Journal  of 
Social  Relations.  And  by  the  way,  I  don’t  know 
if  I  should  add  this,  the  following  year,  1968,  I 
was  invited  by  San  Francisco  State  to  teach  a 
course  during  the  summer.  "The  Hunters  and 
Gatherers  of  the  World." 

Which  you  did? 

Which  I  did,  yes.  Yes.  Three  hours  every  day. 

But  it  was  good  to  get  back  to  the  West  from 
Cornell? 

Oh,  yes.  Anyway,  I  went  to  the  field  in  1970, 
so  I  was  at  Cornell  from  1966  to  1970.  Those 
four  years.  At  least  there  during  the  academic 
terms. 

When  you  went  to  Cornell,  you  were  going  to 
be  an  Africanist? 

Oh,  yes.  How  did  I  get  to  that  in  the  first 
place?  While  still  at  San  Francisco  State,  I  read 
Victor  Turner’s  book,  Schism  and  Continuity 
in  an  African  Society,  and  it  just  blew  my  mind. 
I  just  thought  it  was  brilliant  in  the  way  he  ana¬ 
lyzed  how  matrilineality  and  kinship  worked  to 
understand  how  people  thought  and  reacted  to 
the  world.  I  just  thought  it  was  wonderful. 

Do  you  still  use  his  book  in  your  teaching? 

It’s  funny,  I  don’t  have  it  on  my  shelf  today, 
because  I  pulled  it  out  just  last  week,  and  one  of 
my  students  checked  it  out  to  read,  since  her 
exams  are  coming  up.  She  needed  to  bolster  the 
section  on  African  ethnography,  and  I  was 
shocked  that  she  had  not  looked  at  that  one,  so 
I  pulled  it  out  for  her.  It’s  a  1957  book. 
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I  was  so  enamored  by  British  social  anthro¬ 
pology  at  this  point,  having  moved,  as  I  told  you, 
through  archaeology,  urban  studies,  basic  kin¬ 
ship,  American  Indians.  So  when  I  came  back — 
probably  that  year  until  I  graduated,  the  fall  term 
of  1965  and  the  spring  term  of  1966 — I  was  work¬ 
ing  on  the  master’s,  and  I  took  those  Africa 
courses.  I  realized  there  was  no  way  to  be  drawn 
back  to  the  Washoe  because  of  both  the  more 
limited  methodology  of  working  with  informants 
and  the  small  size,  and  you  couldn’t  live  there, 
and  the  long  list  of  anthropologists  who’ve  al¬ 
ready  worked  there.  IIow  could  you  get  a  disser¬ 
tation  then?  And  then,  of  course,  James  Downs’s 
book  [Two  Worlds  of  the  Washo]  came  out  in 
1966.  Here  it  all  was,  although  a  pretty  static 
view  of  the  Washoe.  And  all  those  case  studies — 
you  know  how  they  are.  They’re  edited  to  be  of 
a  particular  nature,  but,  nevertheless,  fairly  com¬ 
prehensive.  "What  dissertation  were  you  going 
to  pull  out  of  that?"  I  said  to  myself. 

Now,  you  said  that  when  you  were  a  student  at 
San  Francisco  State,  it  didn’t  occur  to  you  that 
you  were  going  past  a  master’s,  because  at  that 
juncture  it  was  possible  for  people  to  get  work 
with  master’s  degrees. 

Oh,  right.  I  was  there  for  three  years,  be¬ 
cause  I  was  kind  of  working  my  way  through. 

So  I’d  like  to  know  when  you  knew  you  were 
going  to  get  a  Ph.D. 

Well,  obviously,  it  had  to  be  by  the  end  of 
the  fall  term  of  1965.  It  had  to  be  right  after  the 
Washoe  experience. 

I’m  just  wondering  if  that  was  enough  of  a  turn¬ 
on  for  you  to  say,  "Yes,  I’m  going  to  do  this  pro¬ 
fessionally,  "  but  just  not  there  [at  San  Francisco 
State], 

Well,  yes.  I  think  it’s  easy  to  say  it  at  this 
point,  but  it  had  to  have  been,  because  you  had 
to  send  in  the  applications.  All  the  applications 
to  universities  in  America  are  due  either  in  De¬ 
cember  or  January.  You  had  to  write  them  and 
mail  them  in.  I  got  accepted  to  six  places,  as  I 
remember,  four  of  which  had  money.  And 
Cornell  had  the  full  fellowship,  and  Victor  Turner 


was  there.  University  of  Pittsburgh  was  one  of 
the  Carnegie-Mellon  fellowships.  University  of 
Pennsylvania  was  a  teaching  assistant.  North¬ 
western  University,  I  think,  was  a  fellowship,  too, 
or  some  kind  of  scholarship.  And  then  there  were 
two  others,  so  I  obviously  applied  to  at  least  six 
of  them.  I  think  I  got  turned  down  .  .  .  well,  I 
don’t  know;  I  can’t  remember.  I  think  I  did  ap¬ 
ply  to  Yale.  There  were  a  few  others.  Oh,  and 
Berkeley  turned  me  down.  I  was  so  furious.  They 
didn’t  even  admit  me.  And  here  I  had  a  full  fel¬ 
lowship  at  Cornell,  a  fellowship  at  Pitt,  a  fellow¬ 
ship  at  Northwestern,  a  TA-ship  at  Penn,  and  an 
acceptance,  I  think,  at  Yale  with  no  money. 

Have  you  ever  figured  out  why  Berkeley  would 
turn  you  down  with  such  good  credentials? 

And  I  said,  "But  I’m  a  California  resident!"  I 
was  just  going  into  hysterics.  They  had  an  Af¬ 
rica  program,  and  I  had  had  four  courses  there. 
And  wasn’t  it  logical  that  if  you  changed  majors 
and  then  picked  up  a  master’s  degree  at  another 
California  university,  they  should  let  you  back 
in?  Anyway,  I  was  very  upset  about  it,  but  not 
that  upset,  because  I  had  Northwestern,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  Cornell  to  choose  from. 

Well,  Pittsburgh  was  out.  The  money  was 
perfectly  good.  So  it  was  really  Northwestern, 
because  they  were  the  premier  African  program. 
And  Cornell  was  Ivy  League,  and  Victor  Turner 
was  there,  and  it  was  a  full  fellowship.  I  think 
the  Northwestern  one  was  equally  as  good.  I  re¬ 
member  Morris  Opler  calling  me  and  trying  to 
convince  me  to  take  it.  So  I  had  to  have  known 
as  soon  as  I  finished  the  Washoe  field  school 
and  that  term. 

Do  you  suppose  you  got  a  letter  from  d’Azevedo 
for  Northwestern?  I’m  just  wondering,  since  he 
was  an  alum  of  Northwestern,  it  seemed  prob¬ 
able. 

Yes.  I  probably  had  him  write  a  letter  for 
me.  I  guess  we  have  to  conclude  ...  it  had  to 
have  been  the  fact  that  I  felt  that  I’d  done  a  very 
successful  job  in  the  field  school  and  had  col¬ 
lected  real  anthropological  data  that  was  of  a 
very  reputable  nature. 

And  written  a  professional  paper. 
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Well,  no,  I  hadn’t  written  that  paper  yet.  I 
was  still  at  San  Francisco  State.  I  had  written  up 
the  field  report,  which  is  about  three-quarters 
of  the  length  of  the  thesis,  and  analyzed  the  stuff. 
I  had  not  yet  finished  the  thesis.  I  would  have 
had  to  have  applied  and  gotten  all  the  applica¬ 
tion  forms  by  October  at  the  latest  and  have 
turned  them  in  by  December  or  January  at  the 
latest.  So  it  was  very  clear  in  my  mind  at  that 
point  that  I  wanted  to  go  on  for  the  Ph.D.  and 
that  I  knew  that  the  Ph.D.  was  leading  toward  a 
career  as  a  professor  in  anthropology. 

I  just  wondered  if  you  remembered  any  sort  of 
seminal  conversations  you  had,  maybe  with  Ed 
Mon  tgomery  or  Don  Fowler  or  who  knows  who, 
where  you  were  soul  searching  to  see  if  that’s 
what  you  really  wanted  to  do. 

I  probably  came  back  from  the  field  and 
talked  to  Jim  Ilirabayashi  and  Adan  Treganza 
and  David  Gamble  and  John  Adair  and  said, 
"What  do  you  think?" 

I  do  recall,  now  that  I  mention  it,  that  they 
encouraged  me  to  apply  to  schools  back  East 
and  that  I  had  lunch  with  John  Adair  and  his 
wife  many  years  later  at  one  of  the  anthropol¬ 
ogy  meetings,  and  he  brought  the  topic  up.  He 
said,  "I  wanted  you  to  go  back  East  to  get  your 
Ph.D.,"  and  he  said,  "I  never  told  you  what 
Cornell  was  like,  because  if  I  had  told  you  what 
it  was  like,  you  wouldn’t  have  gone."  So,  they 
pushed  me  in  that  direction. 

Now,  I  can  see  why  Northwestern  woidd  be  very 
attractive.  But  given  the  fact  that  you  were  so 
enamored  with  Victor  Turner's  approach,  and 
he  was  there,  it  must  have  been  .... 

It  cost  me  big  time  to  have  made  that  deci¬ 
sion,  because  Cornell  is  noted  for  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  studies  and  Asian  studies.  And  although  Vic¬ 
tor  Turner  was  there,  Abner  Cohen  was  a  visit¬ 
ing  prof,  Mark  Schwartz  was  a  visiting  prof.  Even 
Elizabeth  Colson  came  through  for  a  term;  Louis 
B.  Leakey  came  through  for  a  term.  The  fact 
that  they  all  came  through  for  a  term,  they  did 
not  have  an  African  program,  meant  that  you 
couldn’t  take  African  history,  you  couldn’t  take 
African  geography,  you  couldn’t  take  political 
science.  Victor  Turner  was  there,  and  you  could 


take  African  anthropology,  but  that  does  not  a 
program  make.  A  real  bona  fide  Africanist  needed 
these  courses,  and  I  knew  this,  but  I  was  also  to 
find  this  out.  It  has  taken  me  years  to  pick  up 
African  geography,  African  political  economy,  Af¬ 
rican  history.  Years!  And  I  still  am  always  learn¬ 
ing  that,  because  I  never  had  a  course,  as  an 
Africanist — and  a  senior  Africanist  at  the  present 
time — and  I  never  had  African  linguistics;  I  never 
had  African  geography,  African  history,  African 
political  science,  or  any  of  the  courses,  African 
humanities,  African  literature.  That  would  have 
been  all  part  of  the  curriculum  at  Northwest¬ 
ern. 

So  in  that  sense,  you  feel  like  maybe  you  didn 't 
make  the  right  decision. 

Well,  it’s  been  a  struggle,  because  I  knew  I 
was  lacking  those  things. 

Was  Victor  Turner  your  advisor? 

Oh,  at  the  beginning,  before  he  left.  And 
when  he  left,  a  few  students  followed  him  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  but,  see,  I  had  this  full  fellowship  that  was 
good  for  my  entire  stay  at  Cornell.  And  having 
spent  so  much  time  working  and  so  forth  .... 

Now,  the  fellowship  was  from  theNIH  (National 
Institute  of  Health),  right? 

The  fellowship  was  from  the  NIII,  but  it  was 
part  of  a  programmatic  effort  that  Cornell  had 
applied  for  to  get  those  fellowships.  But  it  was 
not  transferable. 

And  your  interest  was,  I  think  you  said,  already 
in  medical  anthropology? 

It  was  in  medical;  it  was  in  spiritual,  that 
whole  intersection  of  ritual  and  medical  systems, 
or  health  care  systems. 

There  really  wasn’t  a  medical  anthropology  at 
this  point,  was  there? 

Well,  Cornell  was  good  in  that  part — not  the 
med  school,  by  the  way,  which  is  in  New  York 
City.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  that,  [laughter] 
So  that’s  not  what  made  it  good.  The  sociolo- 
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gists  did  have  some  good  demographers  and 
health  people — Dr.  Stykos,  and  a  few  other 
people.  They  were  very  interested  in  health  care 
and  population  dynamics,  so  I  was  able  to  get 
that  whole  component,  plus  the  fact  that  Cornell 
had  some  very  good  physical  anthropologists. 
So  William  Stini  was  on  my  committee.  I  had 
really  heavy  courses  in  physical  anthropology 
from  Kenneth  Kennedy.  Brooke  Thomas  was 
there,  who  also  served  on  my  committee  for 
awhile.  I  had  several  people — because  some  of 
them  left,  not  because  I  kept  changing.  I  had  to 
change.  So  the  physical  anthropological,  medi¬ 
cal  anthropological  part  was  there.  Victor  Turner 
had  already  gotten  me  focused  on  doing  the 
Luvale,  his  next  group,  so  that  was  all  set.  He 
just  wasn’t  going  to  be  around  when  I  got  back. 

I  was  about  to  go  off,  and  then  he  left.  So  I 
would  have  had  to  maybe  take  course  work  at 
Chicago,  and  the  funding  was  insecure.  It  really 
was  not  a  consideration,  actually.  There  were 
just  so  many  things,  that  it  made  no  sense  to 
leave.  I  had  just  met  the  man  I  was  going  to 
marry,  all  kinds  of  reasons.  But  professional  rea¬ 
sons  had  to  do  with  the  fact  that  my  program 
was  set;  I’d  finished  the  course  work.  I  had  the 
fellowship;  I  had  the  money  to  go  to  the  field. 

Was  it  a  great  loss  to  you  to  lose  his  guidance? 

Oh,  big  time,  because  none  of  the  people 
whom  I  worked  with  when  I  returned  really  had 
the  perspective.  They  weren’t  Africanists.  They 
weren’t  British  social  anthropologists.  They  did 
do  the  medical  and  population.  It  was  like  half 
of  it  was  covered;  half  of  it  wasn’t.  They  didn’t 
do  any  of  the  symbol  and  ritual  stuff,  and  so 
that  is,  in  some  ways,  both  there  but  less  em¬ 
phasized,  and  the  health  stuff  was  more  empha¬ 
sized.  So  it  would  have  really  been  good  had  he 
been  there,  had  he  advised  me  in  the  writing  up. 
Big-time  difference.  It  would  have  been  a  differ¬ 
ent  product. 

Had  he  been  there,  woidd  it  also  have  assisted 
you  while  you  were  actually  doing  your  field- 
work  over  the  two  years  ? 

Oh,  yes,  because  my  dissertation  there  re¬ 
ally  became  much  more  focused  on  the  health 
care  system  and  on  the  epidemiology  of  disease 
and  what  people  were  suffering  from  and  then 


how  they  used  ritual  in  that  whole  conglomera¬ 
tion  of  health  care. 

Now,  did  that  have  a  slant,  an  emphasis  on 
how  women  .  .  .  ? 

Oh,  yes.  There’s  a  lot  about  women,  hut  we’ll 
put  that  aside  for  the  moment.  Had  Victor  Turner 
still  been  at  Cornell,  I  have  no  doubt  that  that 
dissertation  probably  would  have  been  put  into 
a  book,  which  it  never  was;  I  only  wrote  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  findings,  and  it  would  have  been 
much  more  slanted  toward  ritual  and  symbol¬ 
ism,  and  it  would  have  been  a  very  different  prod¬ 
uct.  Very,  very  different.  So  that  is  a  great  pity. 
It’s  just  that  he  left  so  late  in  my  own  career  at 
Cornell — I  was  just  about  to  go  to  the  field — 
everything  was  set,  and  my  course  work  was  fin¬ 
ished,  the  money  was  all  under  control.  So  there 
was  nothing  I  could  do. 

So  when  you  were  there  under  a  full  fellow¬ 
ship,  did  you  know  that  included  funding  for 
your  fieldwork,  or  was  that  separate? 

No.  I  didn’t  know  that  the  fieldwork  would 
be  automatically  included.  I  had  to  apply  for  that. 
But  the  financial  thing  at  Cornell  was  a  breeze. 
As  I  look  at  our  students  struggling  now,  both 
during  the  terms  and  for  anything  for  the  field, 
minor  and  major,  it  was  like  night  and  day.  The 
fellowship  not  only  paid  the  tuition  fees,  et 
cetera,  but  it  was  something  like  four  hundred 
dollars  a  month  for  living  expenses  and  trips  to 
conferences.  There  probably  was  even  a  small 
stipend  extra  for  books  or  something.  It  was  like 
everything  was  paid  for.  Everything  was  paid  for. 
And  it  was  at  an  Ivy  League  school,  and  I’d  grown 
up  in  Philadelphia.  I’d  heard  about  Cornell  ever 
since  I  was  that  big,  so  it  was  magical  in  its  draw. 

Did  you  actually  go  there  before  you  made  the 
decision?  Did  you  go  to  see  the  campus  and 
that  kind  of  thing  ? 

No.  Actually,  I  don’t  like  the  place.  I  thought 
it  was  much  too  cold,  and  people  were  much 
too  cold.  But  it  does  have  this  aura  that  was  well 
deserved,  both  its  history  and  coeducation  and 
its  actual,  physical  beauty  and  its  alumni  and 
the  number  of  Nobel  laureates  and  the  quality 
of  its  graduates.  Oh,  I  could  just  go  on  and  on 
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and  on.  But,  nevertheless,  I  found  it  a  difficult 
place.  And  it’s  small-town,  town-and-gown. 

So,  socially,  it  was  difficult,  too? 

Socially,  it  was  awful.  I  mean,  really  awful. 
But  then  again,  I  was  coming  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  a  very  sophisticated  urban  environment 
during  the  1960s.  The  West.  All  kinds  of  things 
were  happening,  then  to  go  to  a  very  backwater, 
very  small,  very  ivory-tower  place  in  a  very  cold 
climate  ....  And  that’s  why  John  Adair  said,  "If 
I  told  you  what  it  was  like,  you  would  never  have 
gone,  and  we  wanted  you  to  go."  And  he  was 
right. 

So  how  long  were  you  there  doing  course  work? 

I  was  there  from  1966  to  1970,  and  I  was 
working  with  Victor  Turner.  The  other  person  I 
spent  a  lot  of  time  working  with  was  Jack  Rob¬ 
erts,  John  Roberts,  who  went  and  became  the 
Mellon  Professor  of  Anthropology  at  Pitt.  And 
then  Bill  Stini,  whom  I  was  working  with  on  the 
physical  anthropology,  went  to  the  University 
of  Arizona.  Vic  Turner  went  to  Chicago.  They 
kept  getting  other  people  in,  but  the  people  I 
was  very  enamored  by,  in  terms  of  their  work 
and  methodologies  and  so  forth,  three  of  them 
left. 

What  about  the  other  graduate  students? 

For  many,  many  years,  and  I  would  say  this 
is  still  somewhat  true,  I  had  very  close  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  other  graduate  students.  Every 
American  Anthropological  Association  (AAA) 
meeting  we  would  go  out  for  dinner,  and  there 
were  a  number  of  people — very  close  contacts 
with  other  graduate  students  from  that  time 
period.  That’s  one  thing  nice. 

Because  I  don’t  think  that’s  always  the  case  at 
all. 

No.  No,  in  fact,  we  had  this  notion  that  wher¬ 
ever  you  were  on  the  planet,  you  could  find 
somebody  from  Cornell,  and  they  would  help 
you.  And  I  had  a  number  of  such  encounters. 
Cornell  had  this  big  hotel  school — very  world- 
famous.  In  Zambia  we  found  somebody  from  the 


hotel  school  who  solved  all  kinds  of  problems  at 
a  particular  time  when  we  were  in  Zambia. 

So  what  was  it  you  found  so  horrific? 

Oh,  just  coming  from  the  social  scene  in  San 
Francisco.  Oh,  speaking  of  dress,  you  will  laugh, 
[laughter]  Coming  to  Cornell  from  San  Francisco 
in  the  mid-1960s,  where  people  went  out,  there 
were  parties;  there  were  restaurants,  that  whole 
life.  There  was  "flower  power"  and  dance  in  the 
park.  But  I  had  all  these  cocktail  dresses.  I  must 
have  had  twenty  of  them,  and  I  never  wore  one 
of  them.  I  threw  them  all  out  when  I  left  Cornell 
about  six  years  later,  having  never  even  put  one 
of  them  on.  [laughter]  There  was  no  place  to  go; 
there  was  no  social  life.  Professors  did  not  in¬ 
vite  you  to  their  homes.  Victor  did  once  or  twice, 
and  I  didn’t  realize  how  rare  that  was.  Never, 
never  that  kind  of  interaction  there. 

But  there  was  that  kind  of  interaction  at  San 
Francisco  State,  where  the  professors  would 
invite  the  students  home,  that  sort  of  thing? 

Sometimes.  A  little  bit.  Like,  John  Collier 
and  his  family  and  a  few  others.  But  there  were 
so  many  things  happening  in  San  Francisco,  in 
addition  to  the  university.  There  was  music  and 
art  and  fine  restaurants  and  museums  and  all 
kinds  of  outdoors  things,  hiking.  I  mean,  you 
would  freeze  when  you  went  there  [Cornell]. 
There  were  so  many  things  happening  in  San 
Francisco  and  so  many  different  categories  of 
people.  If  you  wanted  to  get  involved  in  the  Japa¬ 
nese  community  or  Chinese  or  whatever,  this 
part  of  town  or  that  part,  there  were  so  many 
things. 

In  Ithaca,  there  was  the  "town"  and  the 
"gown."  And  the  town,  you  had  no  dealings  with. 
You  had  to  go  buy  things  there  and  deal  with 
these  dreadful  landlords,  who  were  trying  to 
gouge  you  in  terms  of  housing.  They’re  the  ones 
who  mostly  owned  it,  although  some  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  owned  housing  and  did  the  same  thing. 
And  there  were  the  professors,  professors  in  an 
Ivy  League  school.  They’re  very  involved  in  their 
own  work,  and  it’s  very  ivory-towerish.  It’s  a  very 
small  place.  There’s  no  place  to  go.  Everybody 
is  wearing  heavy  clothing,  jeans  and  heavy  shirts. 
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And  it’s  very  Waspy?  Is  that  right? 

It’s  very  Waspy. 

You  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  the  library? 

I  spent  every  minute  in  the  library  for  four 
years.  I  had  a  carrel  there;  I  had  a  locked  carrel. 
I’d  leave  my  stuff.  I  was  there  Saturday  night, 
Friday  night,  you-name-it  night.  I  didn’t  go  out. 
There  was  no  place  to  go;  there  was  no  one  to 
go  out  with.  There  were  no  dresses  to  be  worn, 
[laughter]  It  was  bleak  socially.  But  I  was  so  in¬ 
terested  in  anthropology,  and  Cornell  had  a  won¬ 
derful  library.  I  read  all  the  British  social  an¬ 
thropologists. 

And  you  did  get  to  go  to  meetings  and  stuff  like 
that? 

I  got  to  go  to  meetings.  The  financial  thing 
was  under  control  completely.  I  didn’t  have  to 
work.  It  was  the  first  time  in  my  college  career, 
because  I’d  worked  as  an  undergraduate;  I 
worked  for  my  master's.  I  didn’t  have  to  work.  It 
would  have  been  ideal  to  socialize  and  party, 
but  there  were  none  of  them  happening.  No  par¬ 
ties,  no  socialization.  I  don’t  remember  much 
of  it. 

Do  you  think  that  atmosphere  sort  of  helped  to 
make  the  graduate  students  such  a  little  cohe¬ 
sive  group? 

I  think  it  did.  We  did  have  some  graduate 
student  parties,  and  I  shouldn’t  complain.  But 
they  were  very  casual  and  ad  hoc  kind  things.  It 
wasn’t  quite,  I  suppose,  that  bleak. 

Well,  San  Francisco  is  a  very  sophisticated  city. 
There  isn’t  any  question  about  that. 

Yes. 

And  did  you  ever  get  into  New  York  City? 

It’s  too  far.  It  was  a  six-hour  drive.  Well,  of 
course,  I  got  there  over  a  six-year  period  a  couple 
times.  Yes.  And  then  where  else  could  you  go? 
There  was  Binghamton. 


Earlier  I  had  asked  if  part  of  the  appeal  of  be¬ 
ing  an  anthropologist  was  the  travel  to  exotic 
places,  and  you  said,  "Oh,  on  the  contrary,  I 
hated  that,  I  was  scared  of  flying. "  So  I’m  just 
wondering  if  that  was  a  conflict  when  you  be¬ 
came  an  Africanist?. 

Oh,  by  that  time  I  outgrew  it.  That  was  fin¬ 
ished.  But  anyway,  it’s  sort  of  a  love-hate  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Cornell.  It  was  very  funny.  And 
my  son  went  there,  too. 

Now,  that  is  funny.  You  must  have  felt  that  was 
really  strange  when  you  found  out  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  go  there,  [laughter] 

Yes.  He  had  his  choice  of  a  couple  places, 
and  I  decided  I  wasn’t  going  to  influence  him.  I 
remember  John  Adair’s  words,  "If  I  told  you  what 
it  was  like,  you  wouldn’t  have  gone."  [laughter] 
So  I  never  said  how  much  I  disliked  certain  as¬ 
pects.  I  kept  very,  very  silent. 

Did  he  like  it? 

He  loved  it.  But  he  was  there  as  an  under¬ 
graduate,  and  they  did  party.  And  he  thought  it 
was  a  great  school.  Of  course,  he  went  there  from 
Gainesville.  He  grew  up  in  Gainesville.  So  in¬ 
stead  of  going  from  San  Francisco  to  Ithaca,  he 
went  from  Gainesville  to  Ithaca. 

That’s  completely  different. 

So  in  a  way,  it  was  a  little  smaller  than 
Gainesville;  you  couldn’t  go  to  the  beach;  it  was 
cold  as  anything.  But  it  was  beautiful,  and  they 
had  all  these  courses  and  all  these  brilliant 
people  and  most  of  the  students  were  from  New 
York  City,  so  they  were  kind  of  intriguing,  as 
opposed  to  other  places  in  Florida,  the  students 
being  from.  So  he  adored  it. 

So  you  met  your  husband  in  Cornell  as  a  stu¬ 
dent? 

And  I  met  my  husband  at  Cornell. 

So  he  was  a  student.  Was  he  an  anthropolo¬ 
gist? 
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Yes,  he  was.  He  was  returning  to  school  af¬ 
ter  four  years  in  the  Peace  Corps.  This  was  1968. 
And,  of  course,  I  got  to  Cornell  in  1966.  OIv.  So, 
those  first  two  years  was,  "Oh,  my  God,  you  don’t 
expect  me  to  socialize  with  this  scene?  This  is 
ridiculous,  so  I’m  just  going  to  be  in  the  library 
forever."  And  I  got  A-pluses.  And  at  Cornell  you 
get  an  extra  .4  for  a  plus.  You  get  a  4.4.  [laugh¬ 
ter]  So  I  thought  that  was  just  the  cat’s  meow.  I 
was  real  impressed.  I  didn’t  know  they  did  that, 
gave  you  points. 

Did  you  ever  get  a  B  in  a  class? 

Yes,  I  did. 

I’d  like  to  know  what  it  is. 

I  think  it  was  KARK  who  did  it  to  me.  KARK 
was  Kenneth  Kennedy,  [laughter]  The  "AR"  re¬ 
ferred  to  other  names — Kenneth  Arthur  some¬ 
thing  Kennedy.  We  called  him  KARK.  A  physical 
anthropologist.  And  I’ve  forgotten  what  hap¬ 
pened.  I  think  I  cracked  a  bone.  Something  hap¬ 
pened  to  my  right  hand.  I  remember  having  to 
take  the  exam  with  my  left  hand.  I  think  I  got  a 
B-plus  in  that  class. 

So  it  did  happen  once?  [laughter] 

Yes.  It  did  happen.  But  see,  the  two  A-pluses 
that  I’d  racked  up  already  killed  that.  Not  a  prob¬ 
lem.  Not  that  these  things  matter,  but  we  thought 
they  mattered  so  much. 

You  asked  about  sexism  at  Cornell.  Cornell 
was  a  pioneer  in  coeducation,  actually  starting 
in  the  last  century,  and  has  always  prided  itself 
for  these  kinds  of  things.  I  think  they  were  mostly 
thinking  of  coeducation  at  the  undergraduate 
level.  But  when  I  got  there,  I  also  thought  that 
things  were  going  quite  smoothly,  that  Cornell 
professors  were  used  to  working  with  female 
graduate  students.  There  were  a  large  number 
of  women  graduate  students.  It  is  true  that  all 
the  faculty  was  male  with  the  exception  of  one 
female  professor — actually  assistant  professor, 
an  archaeologist,  who  did  not  get  tenure  and  pro¬ 
motion  and  who  subsequently  left.  And  she  was 
someone  I  didn’t  work  with,  so  it  didn’t  really 
affect  me.  So  everyone  I  worked  with  was  male. 


Well,  the  first  couple  of  years  everything  was 
just  fine,  and  I  think  I  thought  that  there  was 
complete  support  and  no  discrimination  and 
quite  nice.  A  little  unusual  that  there  were  no 
faculty  members  who  were  female  except  for  this 
one  woman,  but  I  was  really  too  busy  with  my 
program  to  notice  these  things. 

Then  it  came  to  taking  my  exams.  And  one 
had  to  take  these  exams  before  one  could  go 
into  the  field,  and  this  was  the  major  qualifying 
examination,  and  it  was  very  rigorous.  It  involved 
days  of  writing  and  the  oral  examination.  Well, 
it  just  so  happened  that  before  I  came  up  to  take 
my  exams — so  this  must  have  been  in  1969,  I 
think — something  like  four  women  in  a  row  had 
failed. 

This  is  in  the  department? 

In  the  department.  All  the  graduate  students 
knew  each  other,  and  I  knew  these  people  and 
thought  they  were  perfectly  bright,  good  stu¬ 
dents.  I  couldn’t  imagine.  One  of  them  was  a 
little  iffy,  but  the  other  three  were  certainly  as 
good  as  anybody  else  who  was  around,  and  it 
didn’t  make  sense  to  me.  And  that  thought 
crossed  my  mind,  that  they  had  something  in 
common,  and  I  also  shared  that!  [laughter]  So 
when  I  prepared  for  my  exams,  I  was  very  con¬ 
cerned  with  this. 

Did  you  talk  to  anyone  about  it? 

On  my  committee? 

Well,  among  yourselves  in  any  way? 

Oh,  yes,  I’m  sure  we  must  have  discussed 
this.  I’m  sure  it  was  a  hot  topic  of  conversation, 
and  I’m  not  sure  what  conclusions  we  came  to. 
But  I  do  remember  this,  that  I  walked  into  my 
Ph.D.  exams  in  my  professor’s  office,  carrying 
some  papers.  I  remember  throwing  them  down 
on  his  desk — I  don’t  know  how  I  was  so  bold, 
now  that  I  think  about  it — and  saying,  "I  notice 
that  you  flunked  four  women  students  before 
me.  I  trust  that  is  not  going  to  happen  in  this 
case." 

This  is  just  before  you  take  the  exam? 
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This  is  the  examination.  This  is  the  first  thing 
out  of  my  mouth,  not  "Hello,  how  are  you?  The 
weather  is  nice."  It  does  strike  me  now  as  really 
rather  bold!  [laughter]  But  I  was  very  concerned, 
and  I  didn’t  want  to  be  in  that  category.  I  just 
had  too  much  invested,  those  four  years  in  the 
library,  et  cetera.  Golly,  that  was  not  going  to 
happen  to  me. 

And  I  think  they  just  looked  at  me,  and  I 
don’t  know;  I  think  I  just  had  the  upper  hand  in 
that  exam.  I  just  breezed  through  it.  I  breezed 
through  that  exam,  and  I’d  already  done  the 
written  parts. 

And  you  know  what?  I  want  to  tell  you  one 
thing  about  the  exam.  This  was  1969,  probably, 
when  I  took  those  exams.  I  was  at  a  meeting,  an 
AAA  meeting,  in  the  1980s  before  I  went  to  the 
UN,  so  maybe,  like  1986, 1987.  A  long  time  later. 
It  could  have  been  even  in  the  early  1990s,  but 
I’m  not  sure.  I  was  at  a  bar  in  the  AAA  hotel, 
and  all  the  anthropologists  crowded  the  bar,  like 
a  Saturday  night,  Friday  night,  or  something  like 
that.  And  Bernd  Lambert,  Jack  Roberts,  even 
Paul  Doughty,  were  there,  because  Paul  was  a 
Cornell  graduate,  and,  of  course,  Paul  Doughty 
had  recruited  me  to  work  at  the  University  of 
Florida.  That’s  how  I  got  here.  Who  else?  A  few 
other  people.  Tom  Weaver,  I  think.  We  discussed 
my  exam.  One  of  them  brought  up  my  Ph.D. 
exam.  And  they  discussed  it!  I  was  there,  and 
we  all  discussed  it,  chapter  and  verse.  They  re¬ 
membered  the  answer  to  every  question  that  I 
had  given!  It  blew  my  mind.  It  really  did.  I  had 
to  give  a  treatise  on  the  caravan  routes  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa.  That  was  one  of  the  bizarre  ques¬ 
tions  asked.  I  wasn’t  studying  that,  but  I  did  know 
the  answer,  fortunately.  They  remembered  that 
exam.  They  remembered  the  questions  they 
asked;  they  remembered  the  answers. 

It  was  extraordinary.  It  made  an  impression. 
So  maybe  I  got  their  attention  from  the  very 
minute  I  walked  in  and  did  that  (threw  the  pa¬ 
pers  on  the  desk).  But  I  felt  both  insecure  and 
secure  enough  to  really  sock  it  to  them  that  I 
was  going  to  pass  that  exam.  I  knew  all  those 
materials.  Obviously,  I  did.  I  don’t  know  what 
happened  with  those  other  women.  I  can’t  imag¬ 
ine  that  they  didn’t  know  anything.  That’s  what 
didn’t  make  sense  to  me.  They  were  good  gradu¬ 
ate  students. 


Do  you  think  perhaps  they  had  been  intimidated 
into  kind  of  flubbing  the  oral  part? 

Have  no  idea. 

Not  deliberately,  but  just  because  it  seems  to 
me  what  you  did  is  you  just  reversed  the  power 
structure. 

I  did.  And  I  had  the  goods  to  prove  it.  It’s  not 
like  I  made  them  feel  badly.  The  fact  is,  at  the 
time,  of  course,  I  had  no  way  of  knowing  that.  I 
knew  it  was  a  hard  exam.  And  I’d  already  done 
the  written  part,  which  had  been  days  and  days 
writing  and  questions  and  so  forth.  So  they  had 
that  part  already  answered.  But  the  orals.  I  just 
really  was  so  annoyed  that  four  people  who 
should  have  passed,  didn’t.  So  that’s  when  I  sort 
of  had  an  inkling,  I  should  say,  that  maybe  there 
were  some  problems  for  women. 

The  second  thing  was  that  Judith  Tristman, 
the  female  archaeology  assistant  professor — this, 
I  think,  was  around  the  same  time — didn't  get 
tenure  and  promotion,  and  I  thought  that  was 
fairly  upsetting.  We,  the  graduate  students,  were 
thinking  that  was  fairly  shocking. 

The  third  thing  was  I  was  supposed  to  go  to 
the  field,  and  I  then  I  found  out  that  I  was  preg¬ 
nant,  and  so  I  thought,  "Well,  I’ll  have  the  baby, 
and  then  I’ll  go  to  the  field."  So  I  went  in  to  talk 
to  Robert  Smith,  who  was  the  chair  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  and  he’s  married  to  a  Japanese 
woman,  and  they  have  no  children.  I  said,  "Well, 
I’m  prepared.  I’ve  taken  my  exams.  I  passed 
them,  and  I’m  preparing  to  go  to  the  field.  But 
I’m  going  to  delay  going  to  the  field  for  a  while,  I 
don’t  know  how  many  months." 

I  forget  how  many  months  pregnant  I  was 
when  I  went  to  speak  with  him.  It  was  about 
eight  months  or  something  of  that  variety,  be¬ 
cause  I  thought  I  would  do  it  right  after  the  birth. 
And  I  said,  "There’s  a  minor  complication." 

He  said,  "Minor  complication!  That’s  a  di¬ 
saster!" 

So  that  was  the  male  reaction  to  the  female 
situation.  Pregnancy  is  a  pretty  ordinary  situa¬ 
tion,  but  I  guess  the  idea  that  it  was  an  unex¬ 
pected,  an  unplanned  pregnancy.  I  had  no  way 
of  knowing,  and  abortion  was  not  even  a  legal 
procedure  in  the  United  States.  And  I  was  confi- 
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dent  that  it  wouldn’t  slow  me  down  much, 
[laughter]  But  that  reaction  of  the  male  faculty 
was  pretty  horrific.  In  any  case,  I  did  continue 
after  my  child  was  born,  and  when  he  was  about 
a  year  old,  because  I  had  to  recover  from  that 
childbirth  situation. 

Which  you  said  was  really  traumatic? 

Yes.  Almost  died.  I  don’t  have  a  trauma  re¬ 
lated  to  it,  because  I  was  in  a  coma  for  so  long. 
It  didn’t  really  matter,  [laughter]  because  I  don’t 
remember  any  of  it.  But  anyway,  when  it  was  all 
finished  and  I  was  all  recovered,  I  took  my  son, 
who  was  about  a  year  old,  and  my  husband,  and 
we  went  to  Zambia  to  do  the  work  with  the 
Luvale,  the  group  that  Victor  Turner  had  sug¬ 
gested.  Well,  I  was  just  flabbergasted  by  the 
women  in  Zambia  amongst  the  Luvale.  It’s  a 
matrilineal  society.  It’s  true  that  there’s  still 
plenty  of  male  dominance  and  chauvinism  even 
in  matrilineal  societies,  but,  the  women  were 
just  very  strong  in  terms  of  their  personalities,  I 
thought.  And  they  really  knew  how  to  hold  their 
own,  how  to  conduct  themselves.  They  didn’t 
have  these  timid  voices.  They  really  had  bold 
voices. 

And,  of  course,  the  whole  field  experience  is 
one  thing  which  I  think  maybe  we’ll  get  into  at 
another  vein,  but  I  want  to  finish  up  on  this  sex¬ 
ism  business  and  being  a  woman  at  Cornell.  But 
just  to  say  that  I  felt  pretty  empowered  by  work¬ 
ing  with  the  Zambian  women  and  by  the  Zam¬ 
bian  experience. 

Was  that  a  surprise?  Had  you  anticipated  that, 
having  done  reading  about  that  African  soci¬ 
ety? 

No.  I  can’t  say  it  was  really  in  the  literature 
much,  [laughter]  And  there  were  all  kinds  of  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  situations  and  interesting  things, 
but  those  are  other  stories.  But  the  women  were 
very  strong,  I  felt,  and  their  voices  were  very 
strong,  both  in  terms  of  the  decibels  ....  They 
really  spoke  loudly.  In  fact,  I  had  chronic  phar¬ 
yngitis  most  of  the  time.  It  was  diagnosed.  But 
they  were  very  strong  in  their  likes,  dislikes  "We 
do  it  this  way."  It  was  really  very  nice.  And  so 
that  was  very  good.  I’ve  always  been  very  strong 


in  my  likes  and  dislikes,  so  that  was  very  much 
appreciated. 

Anyway,  when  I  came  back  to  Cornell,  there 
was  a  competition  in  the  department — I  don’t 
think  it  was  a  full  department — it  was  probably 
a  program  on  women’s  studies,  to  allow  courses, 
disciplinary  courses,  and  even  to  allow  senior 
and  advanced  graduate  students  to  compete  to 
give  these  courses.  And  the  way  you  competed 
was  to  give  a  seminar  or  a  lecture  on  a  topic, 
and  then  you  were  evaluated.  Anyway,  I  did  that, 
and  I’ve  forgotten  how  many  they  chose — two 
or  three.  But  I  got  to  teach  the  very  first  course 
on  women's  studies  in  the  Department  of  An¬ 
thropology  at  Cornell. 

Two  things  resulted  from  that  particular 
course.  First  of  all,  I  started  to  teach  it  the  way 
I  had  seen  the  Cornell  professors  teach  a  class. 
Now,  of  course,  they  had  all  been  men,  and  I 
would  say  they  were  very  ivory  towerish.  The 
professor  gets  up  there,  writes  things  in  his  own 
little  script  on  the  board.  Maybe  it’s  clear;  maybe 
it’s  not.  Maybe  the  students  can  read  it;  maybe 
they  can’t.  The  lecture  takes  place  at  a  pace — 
maybe  it’s  comprehendible;  maybe  it’s  not.  It’s 
very  pensive  and  ponderous;  maybe  it’s  under¬ 
standable — who  knows?  [laughter]  That  was  the 
only  role  model  I  had.  I  had  four  years  of  these. 
Really,  many  of  them  were  dreadful — not  in  the 
seminars  but  in  the  lecture  classes.  Poor  instruc¬ 
tors,  quite  frankly. 

The  second  thing  is,  as  I  was  preparing  the 
class,  since  it  was  on  women’s  roles  cross-cul- 
turally,  I  had  to  use  the  pronoun  "she"  frequently. 
I  had  to  say  things  like,  "women  this"  and 
"women  that"  and  "women  and  men."  Of  course, 
at  first  I  said,  "he  and  she"  and  "men  and  women," 
and  always  put  the  male  first.  And  if  you  notice, 
even  in  the  Washoe  notes,  I  said,  "If  someone 
were  not  there,  we  would  have  to  wait  until  he 
returned."  Considering  that  most  of  my  infor¬ 
mants  were  women,  I  was  using  the  generic  "he" 
for  "man"  and  all  that  good  stuff,  as  everybody 
else  did  and  as  they  are  still  trying  to  tell  us  to 
do. 

But  by  preparing  my  lecture  notes,  I  thought, 
well,  in  this  society  it  only  had  to  do  with  women. 
Why  would  I  say  "he?"  Or  why  would  I  even  say 
"he  and  she?  And  then  there  were  sentences  that 
I  could  say,  "until  she."  It  wouldn’t  have  meant 
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"she  and  he."  So  I  started  playing  around  with 
that  in  the  lecture  notes.  It  was  like  a  bolt  of 
lightning  hit  me,  and  I  realized  that  everything 
in  my  life,  it  had  been  "he,"  "man,"  "mankind."  It 
was  an  endless  round  of  nothing  to  do  with 
women,  and  it  was  just  a  staggering  kind  of  thing. 

The  other  thing  was  that  for  the  last  lecture 
of  the  class,  after  I  had  done  women  cross-cul- 
turally  and  this  society  and  that  society  and  this 
topic  and  that  topic,  I  thought,  well,  for  the  last 
lecture  class  I’m  going  to  do  an  analysis  of  uni¬ 
versities,  and  I’ll  use  Cornell  as  a  case  study. 
Because  Cornell  is  good,  we  have  all  these 
women. 

I  thought,  well,  there  were  all  these  women 
who  taught  at  Cornell.  So  I  went  to  the  secre¬ 
tary,  and  I  said,  "I  thought  Cornell  had  had  a 
golden  age  of  women  with  Dorothea  Leighton 
and  Joan  Mencher  and  all  these  women  who 
taught  here."  There  are  not  any  now,  and  Judith 
Tristman  didn’t  get  her  tenure,  but  there  were 
all  these  women  who  taught  at  Cornell  before. 
And  look  at  all  the  graduate  students  we  have 
who  are  women  and  so  forth.  Turns  out  Dorothea 
Leighton — who  is  married  to  Alexander 
Leighton,  who  is  a  M.D./Ph.D.,  and  at  that  point 
I  think  she  was  president  of  the  medical  anthro¬ 
pologists  and  other  kinds  of  distinguished  ap¬ 
pointments — had  only  had  a  courtesy  appoint¬ 
ment,  unpaid,  at  Cornell  when  her  husband 
taught  there.  Joan  Mencher  had  only  had  a  one- 
year  visiting  appointment.  There  were  three  or 
four  others,  and  the  story  was  the  same.  None 
of  them  had  ever  been  in  a  real  line.  And,  in 
fact,  Judith  Tristman,  who  hadn’t  gotten  tenure 
and  promotion,  was  the  first  who  had  been  in  a 
real  post  in  the  department!  And  then  she  was 
axed.  And  I  said,  "Whoa!  Wait  a  minute!" 

So  this  was,  again,  a  revelation  to  you? 

A  revelation  to  me  that  I  had  not  anticipated. 
Then  I  counted  the  graduate  students.  I  had 
them  count  the  percentage  of  graduate  students, 
and,  lo  and  behold,  it  was  an  extraordinary  num¬ 
ber,  like,  50  percent  were  female  or  something! 
It  was  a  very  revealing  count.  So  the  question 
became  .... 

Where  do  they  go? 


Should  you  buy  the  goods  at  a  place  where 
you  can’t  work?  I  think  that’s  more  accurate. 
Should  you  buy  the  goods  where  you  can’t  work? 

Well,  I  put  this  out  in  a  one-page  handout 
and  distributed  it  to  my  class  for  the  last  day’s 
lecture,  [laughter]  And,  well,  I  was  just  in  shock 
myself  as  I  was  giving  this  lecture,  to  have  come 
to  the  realization  that  here  we  all  were,  we  fe¬ 
male  graduate  students,  at  a  place  that  was  ex¬ 
traordinarily  hostile  to  women  professionals. 
And  that  has  not  changed  a  whole  lot,  although 
I  can’t  imagine  that  more  than  a  fourth  of  the 
department  are  female  professors  at  the  present 
time.  And  I  think  Billie  Jean  Isbell  by  this  time 
must  be  a  full  professor. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  them  are  mothers,  too, 
because  you  brought  up  another  issue.  I  think 
there  is  a  tremendous  idea  that  maybe  women 
are  OK,  but  mothers  .... 

Mothers  are  bad.  But  you  know  what  I  did?  I 
always  do  these  things.  After  my  son  was  born, 
and  I  guess  it  must  have  been  after  I  came  back 
from  the  field,  I  did  an  exhibit  of  the  baby  cradles 
around  the  world  and  baby  carriers  in  the  case 
right  outside  the  main  office  of  the  Anthropol¬ 
ogy  Department!  I  couldn’t  resist.  Of  course  I 
knew  how  to  do  those  exhibits,  and  I  remem¬ 
bered  his  [Smith's]  comment  and,  oh,  what  a 
disaster  that  was.  So  when  I  came  back  from 
Zambia,  and  they  were  looking  for  someone  to 
change  the  exhibit,  I  volunteered  to  do  it.  I  had 
the  Washoe  cradle.  I  had  the  Zambian  cloth  that 
I  had  used  to  carry  my  baby.  I  borrowed  some 
Bolivian  cloth  that  people  used  for  that  purpose. 
So  I  had  South  America  represented,  and  I  prob¬ 
ably  had  a  modern  baby  carrier  which  I  was  no 
longer  using,  two  of  the  modern  baby  carriers, 
because  by  that  time  my  son  had  outgrown  them. 
And  I  went  around  taking  pictures  even  of  other 
graduate  students  carrying  their  babies  in  the 
American  context,  and  then  I  had  the  pictures 
from  Zambia.  I  had  the  Washoe  picture  in  the 
cradle,  plus  the  cradle.  So  I  did  that  little  ex¬ 
hibit.  [laughter]  It  was  like  my  little  .... 

Statement,  [laughter] 

Statement,  yes.  Statement  is  a  polite  way  of 
thinking  about  it. 
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I  bet  it  was  a  good  exhibit! 

Of  course!  Yes,  it  was  just  a  one-case  ex¬ 
hibit,  but  it  was  probably  the  only  real  female- 
oriented  thing  that  department  has  ever  had! 
[laughter]  Anyway,  Billie  Jean  Isbell  did  a  lot, 
and  then  Kathy  Marsh,  subsequently.  I  notice 
there  are  a  number  of  other  women  whom  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  do  know  those  two.  And  I  know 
they’re  strong  and  into  subjects  .... 

Now,  the  women’s  studies  course  that  you 
taught  as  a  residt  of  this  competition,  was  that 
in  reaction  to  growing  political  pressure? 

The  story  of  Cornell  in  women’s  studies  is  a 
long  one,  with  legal  battles  and  court  disputes 
that  went  over  a  ten-year  period,  in  which  Jenny 
Farley,  who  was  head  of  that  unit,  went  through 
incredible  battles  with  the  administration,  in 
which  I  think  even  maybe  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  was  involved.  I  don’t  know  all 
the  details.  I  cannot  recall  them.  It  was  a  very 
long  and  "distinguished"  case,  which  eventually 
was  won  by  the  Women  Studies  Program,  but 
Cornell  fought  it  tooth  and  nail. 

The  senior  administration  is  very  compli¬ 
cated,  and  a  lot  of  women  did  not  get  tenure 
and  promotion  in  the  early  years.  Subsequently, 
the  President  of  Cornell  appointed  me  for,  I 
think,  a  two-  or  three-year  term  to  the  Council 
of  Cornell  Women,  or  the  President’s  Council 
on  Women.  Council  of  Cornell  Women,  it  was 
called.  I  served  on  it  from  1992  to  1998.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  it  really  consisted  of  very  prestigious 
people  who  were  extraordinarily  wealthy  and 
often  lived  in  the  Northeast,  like  the  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Goldman  Sachs,  who  was  a  woman  who 
graduated  from  Cornell.  Also,  Jane  Brody,  who 
is  the  columnist — I  met  these  people — for  the 
New  York  Times. 

It  turned  out  to  be  self-funded,  so  these 
women  had  money  to  both  pay  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  registration  fees  to  attend  their  .  .  .  they 
would  have  these  one-day  sessions.  They  either 
lived  in  the  area  or  could  easily  fly  in  for  the 
day.  And  I  went  once  or  twice  and  really  could 
not  drum  up  funds  from  the  University  of  Florida 
to  keep  going  to  them,  so  I  really  was  not  their 
best  participant,  although  I  did  do  evaluative  stuff 


that  they  would  send  and  suggestions  on  what 
to  do  to  increase  the  number  of  women  faculty. 

And  do  you  think  it  was  effective?  It  seems  to 
have  been. 

The  committee?  Oh,  I  think  so,  because  it 
was  a  presidential  committee  and  it  was  empow¬ 
ered  to  try  to  help.  Although  the  last  round  of 
communications  that  I  had  from  them,  they 
were  still  trying  to  increase  the  number  of 
women  faculty  members.  It  was  still  an  abys¬ 
mal  kind  of  situation. 

So  the  women’s  studies  was,  as  a  result  of  this, 
part  of  this  political  agenda? 

Oh  yes. 

And  trying  to  reach  some  sort  of  parity,  do  you 
think  it  was  more  than  a  polite  gesture  at  that 
point? 

Let’s  put  this  in  context.  Although  they  had 
political  problems  at  the  university,  which  is 
what  the  court  cases  were  about,  they  were  part 
of  the  new  discipline  of  women’s  studies.  That 
was  a  nationwide,  worldwide,  brand-new  disci¬ 
pline.  And  they  were  as  academic  and  ivory  - 
towerish  .  .  .  they  were  complete  matches  for 
everybody,  all  the  other  faculty  at  Cornell.  There 
was  no  difference  in  the  quality  of  those  people 
or  the  quality  of  the  program,  [laughter]  I  think 
you  have  to  put  it  in  that  context.  And  it  was 
part  of  the  new,  growing,  budding  discipline  of 
women's  studies  and  women  and  gender. 

I  just  know  in  some  institutions  there  was  a 
considerable  .  .  .  not  resistance,  but  it  was  dif¬ 
ficult  to  establish  as  a  program. 

Right.  Difficult  to  establish.  This  was  not  an 
advocacy  program;  this  was  not  a  gay  and  les¬ 
bian  program.  This  was  not  touchy-feely.  It  was 
academic  and  intellectual  and  focused  on 
women's  studies,  scholarship,  and  writing  books. 

Were  there  journals,  periodicals? 

Yes,  exactly.  It  was  just  like  that. 
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But  it  was  a  program,  so  it  would  have  been 
multidisciplinary. 

It  was  multidisciplinary. 

And  when  you  competed,  you  weren’t  just  com¬ 
peting  among  other  anthropological  colleagues. 

Oh,  right.  It  was  all  the  disciplines.  Yes.  But 
what  happened  to  it  later,  in  terms  of  its  sur¬ 
vival  and  fight  for  lines  and  hires  and  all  that, 
was  all  political.  That’s  what  I  meant. 

We  were  going  to  discuss  some  of  the  other 
methods  that  you  have  used  in  your  career  be¬ 
sides  key  informants. 

Well,  let  me  just  say  that  I  went  to  Zambia 
1970  and  was  there  until  1972.  I  started  with 
the  perspective  that  I  was  going  to  really  record 
and  describe  and  do  very  traditional  ethnogra¬ 
phy,  based  on  traditional  African  religion,  which 
included  spirit  possession,  spirit-possession 
cults,  divination,  traditional  techniques  of  cur¬ 
ing  and  healing.  I  was  also  thinking  that  I  would 
look  at  the  current  situation  to  see  what  was 
happening,  but  the  perspective  was  to  study 
things  without  really  changing  them.  I  think  we 
talked  about  the  Heisenberg  principle  already. 

I  wasn’t  there  but  about  maybe  two  months, 
and  this  little  girl  got  sick.  Now,  I  was  doing  medi¬ 
cal  anthropology,  as  well  as  traditional  religion. 
So,  in  other  words,  because  religion  and  curing 
are  hand  in  hand  in  most  systems  and  certainly 
in  African  religion,  it  had  to  be  done  together.  I 
had  let  it  be  known  that  I  wanted  to  observe 
traditional  healing  and  healing  techniques,  and, 
obviously,  that  would  be  seeing  what  was  hap¬ 
pening  to  sick  people. 

So  this  little  girl  became  ill,  and  they  came 
to  me  and  asked  me  for  medicine.  And  my  re¬ 
sponse  was,  well,  I  didn’t  have  any  medicine. 
But  this  was  really  coming  from  Laura 
Bohannan’s  Return  to  Laughter  perspective.  I’d 
read  the  book,  considered  the  issues,  and  I  didn’t 
have  any  trouble  responding  with,  well,  "Please 
let  me  see  what  you  were  doing,  but  I  really  don’t 
have  anything  to  contribute  to  what  you  are  do¬ 
ing.  I’m  just  the  anthropologist.  I'm  here  to 
record,  describe,  do  a  little  participant  obser¬ 
vation."  Of  course,  they  flatly  refused  to  let  me 


see  what  they  were  doing,  because  I  had  refused 
to  provide  any  medicines. 

And  they  said  that  explicitly? 

It  was  completely  explicit.  There  was  no 
beating  around  the  bush.  Yes.  This  was  just  a 
response. 

Yes.  So  I  considered  it.  [laughter].  And  at 
this  point  I  can’t  remember  for  how  long  I  con¬ 
sidered  it,  but  I  got  out  my  Merck  Manual  and 
my  Jelliffe,  King,  and  King,  Medical  Care  in  De¬ 
veloping  Countries ,  that  I’d  brought  with  me.  I 
considered  what  they  told  me  the  symptomology 
was,  and  I  diagnosed  that  it  was  malaria  and  that 
she  was  dehydrated.  I  figured  out  her  age  and 
size,  because  I  knew  who  the  child  was — I  didn’t 
see  her,  actually.  I  prepared  the  electrolytic  so¬ 
lution  using  distilled,  boiled  water  and  some  salt 
and  sugar  and  a  little  food  coloring  to  make  it 
look  like  it  was  medicine,  [laughter]  I  looked  up 
the  dosage  for  curing  malaria  for  a  child  of  that 
age.  And  I  went  over  and  gave  that  medicine  to 
her,  and  the  family  was  there.  And,  lo  and  be¬ 
hold,  she  recovered.  And  then,  I  was  a  pretty 
good  .... 

Did  you  administer  the  medicine? 

Yes,  I  did.  And  then  with  great  trepidation 
on  all  levels,  on  being  an  anthropologist,  on  be¬ 
ing  a  human  being,  on  not  knowing  anything 
about . . . 

Well,  on  being  a  mother,  too. 

.  .  .  being  a  mother,  not  knowing  whether 
the  dosage  was  right,  on  practicing  medicine 
without  a  license!  [laughter]  You  name  it!  It  was 
just  a  very  gutsy  thing  to  do.  I  just  couldn’t  sit 
by.  Obviously,  children  died  frequently  in  the 
developing  world.  So  anyway,  she  recovered. 

How  long  did  that  take? 

She  was  better  within  a  few  days.  I  kept  giv¬ 
ing  them  the  electrolytic  solution  for  her  to  take, 
because  a  very  standard  thing  in  many  places  is 
to  withhold  liquids  from  an  ill  person,  when  that’s 
what  they  need  the  most,  unless  they’re  in  a 
coma  or  something  like  that.  But  this  whole  busi- 
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ness  of  dehydration,  especially  in  children,  if 
they  have  any  of  the  diarrheal  diseases  or  all 
these  things,  they’re  dying  from  dehydration.  It’s 
just  amazing.  So  anyway,  I  had  read  that  whole 
literature.  As  I  said,  I  did  have  some  pretty  good 
training  in  medical  anthropology,  and  I  did  have 
these  books  with  me.  So  I  gave  it  to  her,  and 
then  they  let  me  see  what  they  were  doing.  I 
kept  giving  her  more  of  the  electrolytic  solution, 
and  she  did  recover.  And  then  I  really  got  to  see 
all  her  recovery  rituals,  because  they  knew  that 
my  medicine  was  very  strong. 

They  still  felt  that  they  had  to  credit  their 
healer  with  the  results  and  continue  doing  all 
the  rituals  and  pay  the  healer.  I  didn’t  get  paid 
or  anything  for  it!  [laughter]  Of  course  not.  But 
from  that  point  on,  I  was  in.  And  I  had  between 
twenty  and  thirty  people  outside  my  door  every 
day  to  get  medicine.  So  I  went  to  a  mission  sta¬ 
tion  about  three  miles  from  my  village  site,  which 
was  six  hundred  miles  from  Lusaka,  the  capital, 
fifty  miles  from  the  nearest  town,  and  three  miles 
from  a  mission  station,  missionaries. 

Had  this  site  been  pre-selected  for  you,  this  spe¬ 
cific  village  site? 

Well,  not  exactly,  but  the  area  was  selected 
by  the  chief  of  the  society.  I  had  made  a  trip  and 
stayed  in  his  capital,  which  was  near  the  town 
that  was  fifty  miles  south.  And  he  had  suggested 
that  a  sort  of  intact  area  where  I  could  see  a  lot 
of  the  spirit-possession  rituals  was  this  particu¬ 
lar  area.  So  I  made  a  trip  there  and  looked  around 
at  different  sites  and  then  found  one  village  head¬ 
man  who  was  willing  to  have  me  plunk  in  the 
middle  of  his  village. 

If  I  can  ask  quickly,  just  a  little  digression,  do 
you  think  the  presence  of  your  family  helped 
you  get  entrance? 

Well,  yes  and  no.  It’s  a  very  complicated  situ¬ 
ation.  The  local  people  in  that  area  decided  that 
they  needed  to  install  a  chief.  Actually,  it  was  a 
woman.  They  do  have  female  chiefs,  and  they 
are  matrilineal  in  that  particular  area.  The  main 
chief  was  in  the  capital  city  or  enclosure  area,  a 
small  town  fifty  miles  south.  But  this  particular 
area  did  not  have  a  sub-chief,  so  they  were  go¬ 
ing  to  install  this  woman  as  the  sub-chief.  And  I 


can’t  remember  which  came  first,  the  little  girl’s 
illness  or  this  incident  that  I’m  about  to  relate. 
But  I’d  heard  some  rustling  around  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  so  I  looked  outside,  and  I  saw  that 
the  village  was  surrounded  by  these  men  hold¬ 
ing  machine  guns  or  submachine  guns.  And  I 
watched,  and  my  husband  watched,  as  they  ar¬ 
rested  all  the  men  in  the  village  and  carted  them 
away  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Of  course, 
there  we  were  plunk  in  the  middle  of  this  vil¬ 
lage.  And  it  turns  out,  the  government  of  Zam¬ 
bia  arrested  and  jailed  all  the  men  in  the  village 
because  of  trying  to  install  this  chief,  the  woman 
chief.  And  those  people  were  kept  for  about  four 
months  before  they  were  released. 

Well,  I  told  you  the  story  already  about  the 
national  radio  receiving  five  hundred  letters  from 
the  area  very  soon  after  we  arrived  in  the  area, 
with  the  notion  that  they  didn’t  want  somebody 
thinking  in  a  paranoid  way  that  maybe  the  ra¬ 
dio  broadcasts  in  ChiLuvale  were  going  to  go 
away  because  the  anthropologists  were  there 
maybe  representing  the  next  ethnic  group.  That’s 
very  contrived;  I  never  quite  understood  it.  But 
after  they  arrested  the  men  of  the  village,  my 
husband  was  extremely  suspect.  They  had  seen 
white  women  who  were  nurses,  and  they  thought 
I  was  a  nurse,  not  an  anthropologist.  But  they 
really  didn’t  know  what  to  do  about  him,  and 
maybe  he  was  responsible. 

For  the  full  scale  arrest? 

Yes.  For  the  arrest  or  something.  But  at  least 
I  was  going  around  giving  people  medicine, 
[laughter]  That  wasn’t  all  bad. 

And  your  son  must  have  been  well  received. 

My  son  was  very  well  received.  He  was  given 
a  chief’s  name  by  the  current  reigning  chief,  the 
paramount  chief s  prime  minister.  They  gave  him 
a  special  name,  the  name  of  the  apical,  found¬ 
ing  ancestor,  the  very  top  of  the  ancestral  pyra¬ 
mid,  as  it  were.  So  that  was  very  prestigious. 
And  then  since  they  have  technonomy,  in  which 
parents  are  called  after  their  children,  I  was 
"mother  of  the  chief,"  and  my  husband  was  "fa¬ 
ther  of  the  chief."  So,  that  part  was  very  good. 

Anyway,  all  that  happened.  So  I  can’t  re¬ 
member  right  now  whether  I  cured  the  little  girl 
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first,  and  then  that  happened,  or  vice  versa.  It 
certainly  would  have  made  sense  that  I  would 
have  refused  it  first,  but  things  were  so  dicey 
that  I  really  had  to  do  something.  Anyway,  to 
make  a  long  story  short,  after  all  of  that  hap¬ 
pened,  those  men  subsequently  were  released,  I 
killed  a  goat,  and  we  had  a  big  feast  when  they 
came  back. 

But  in  the  meantime,  and  then  forever  after, 
I  did  have  between  twenty  and  thirty  people  per 
day  of  all  persuasions,  which  is  to  say,  really 
sick,  not  so  sick,  male,  female,  kids,  and  adults, 
at  my  door  for  medicine.  So  I  went  to  the  mis¬ 
sion  hospital,  and  I  went  to  the  government  doc¬ 
tor  at  the  town  fifty  miles  away.  And  believe  it 
or  not,  these  people  just  gave  me  huge  amounts 
of  medical  supplies. 

Saying,  "Good!  Go." 

Yes.  "Good!  Give  them  out!  Yes!  Help,  help! 
Great!"  If  you  think  about  it,  in  retrospect,  it’s 
just  kind  of  staggering.  But  they  gave  me  all  these 
things.  I’m  not  sure  I  told  them  the  story  or  not. 
I  just  said,  "Well,  they’re  people  in  my  village. 
I’m  in  the  village;  people  are  sick.  Do  you  have 
medicines?"  And  they  just  gave  me  stuff  for  all 
kinds  of  first  aid  supplies,  all  kinds  of  contain¬ 
ers,  all  kinds  of  antimalarials,  diarrheal  things. 
The  missionaries  gave  me  some  real  magical 
elixir  that  must  have  had,  I  don’t  know,  opium 
in  it.  Three  drops  for  this  and  five  drops  for  that. 
It  was  one  of  these  that  you  counted  out  the 
number  of  drops.  That  stuff  was  fabulous.  We  all 
took  it!  It  was  just  fabulous!  I  don’t  know  what 
was  in  that!  And  it  cured  those  bouts  of  diar¬ 
rhea.  It  really  made  a  huge  difference. 

Anyway,  I  was  just  spending  so  much  time 
curing  these  sick  people — of  course,  I  was  doing 
medical  anthropology — that  it  finally  dawned  on 
me,  "I’m  going  to  interview  them!  If  they  come 
for  medicine,  they’re  going  to  be  my  subjects." 
So  I  had  all  these  medical  anthropological-type 
questionnaires  and  fertility-natality  profiles  for 
all  the  adult  women,  for  all  these  people. 

And,  of  course,  while  all  the  men  were  in  jail, 
you  must  have  been  able  to  concentrate  pretty 
exclusively  on  the  women. 

Well,  that,  too.  And  it  wasn’t  all  the  men, 
but  my  village  was  a  real  central  spot.  They  were 


the  ones  who  brought  the  chief  in  where  I  was 
living.  They  were  the  real  ones,  and  those  were 
the  real  ones  they  took.  So  there  were  plenty  of 
other  men  in  the  other  villages,  and  they  were 
still  there,  [laughter] 

So  anyway,  one  methodology  I  had  was  col¬ 
lecting  these  surveys  and  questionnaires.  In  the 
meantime,  my  husband  was  doing  a  lot  of  cen¬ 
sus  work,  so  he  got  involved  in  that. 

Then  another  methodology  was  the  big-time 
participant  observation,  in  terms  of  attending 
and  being  inducted  into  the  spirit-possession 
cults  and  attending  the  rituals.  These  were  all 
nighttime  ceremonies  that  went  on  all  night, 
[laughter]  And  I  went  to  them.  My  husband  was 
a  morning  person  and  didn’t  like  to  stay  up  all 
night  and  didn’t  find  that  sort  of  thing  interest¬ 
ing.  So  here  I  am,  traipsing  around  in  the  middle 
of  these  villages  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  I  felt 
totally  safe.  The  only  thing  is,  I  had  these  big 
boots.  I  was  kind  of  afraid  of  snakes,  but  that 
was  it. 

So  you  finally  got  to  wear  the  boots?  [laughter] 

Not  those  desert  boots.  These  were  big  rub¬ 
ber  boots.  The  desert  boots  never  made  it  to 
Zambia,  [laughter]  I  don’t  know  what  happened 
to  them,  but  I  kept  them  for  a  very  long  time. 
Never  wore  them,  [laughter] 

So  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  going  to  these  all- 
night  rituals  and  being  inducted  into  the  spirit- 
possession  cults  and  then  working  with  the  key 
informant  methodology — healers  and  diviners. 
In  fact,  I  apprenticed  myself  to  two  diviners.  One 
was  a  basket  diviner,  and  the  other  was  a  rod 
stick  diviner — both  men.  Because  diviners  in 
that  society  were  men. 

But  they  accepted  you? 

Yes,  they  did. 

And  how  unusual  was  it?  Had  you  expected  to 
be  able  to  do  something  like  be  inducted  into  a 
society?  Had  that  precedent  been  set  among 
fieldworkers  at  that  time? 

Oh,  first  of  all,  I  just  assumed  that  would 
happen  to  me.  But  secondly,  all  white  women 
they  ever  saw,  and  most  white  men,  were  these 
missionaries,  who  hate  traditional  ritual  and 
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healing,  who  not  only  wouldn’t  dance  or  sing  or 
drum,  but  they  would  not  even  enter  a  village  if 
there  was  any  kind  of  traditional  ritual.  Every¬ 
thing  traditional  was  pooh-poohed  and  deni¬ 
grated,  and  sometimes  masks  were  destroyed, 
and  the  drums.  Whereas,  I  was  running  around 
telling  people,  "Anytime  there  is  anything  with 
drumming,  be  sure  to  invite  me!"  And  actually, 
I  was  participating  in  the  dancing  and  being  there 
all  night  and  asking  questions  about  it.  My  very 
presence  of  being  in  a  village  that  was  having  a 
ritual  where  the  drums  were  and  people  were 
dancing  the  traditional  dances,  was  antithetical 
and  different  than  all  the  other  whites  who  were 
missionaries,  who  wouldn’t  do  that.  Their  reli¬ 
gion  actually  forbade  them  to  do  that.  And  they 
tried  to  impose  that  religion  and  those  tenets  of 
that  religion  on  local  people.  So  there  I  was.  They 
were  really  confused  as  to  whether  I  was  a  nurse 
who  liked  the  traditional  religion  ...  I  think 
that’s  probably  what  they  concluded.  But  they 
couldn’t  quite  figure  that  one  out. 

Let  me  just  say  that  because  of  the  way  an¬ 
thropologists  were  used  by  the  British  Colonial 
Administration  as  chroniclers  and  as  people  who 
could  find  out  about  the  ethnic  differences  and 
about  traditional  styles  of  leadership  so  that  the 
British  could  rule  by  indirect  methodologies  a 
la  Lord  Lugard — and  remember,  I  got  to  Zambia 
in  1970,  only  six  years  after  independence — in 
the  post-colonial  period,  "anthropology"  and  "an¬ 
thropologists,"  those  were  dirty  words.  In  fact,  I 
didn’t  say  I  was  an  anthropologist.  I  said  I  was  a 
historian  writing  the  history  of  the  Luvale  people, 
because  to  have  said  I  was  an  anthropologist 
would  have  located  me  as  a  server  of  or  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  former  colonial  government,  and  it 
would  have  made  it  really  suspect.  You  can  see 
already  suspicions  were  pretty  high.  So  I  did  not 
run  around  saying  I  was  an  anthropologist.  I  don’t 
think  I  ever  mentioned  that  to  anybody  the  en¬ 
tire  time. 

Now,  I  was  associated,  affiliated,  with  the 
Rhodes  Livingston  Institute,  later  called  the  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Social  Research  or  something  like  that, 
in  Lusaka.  And,  of  course,  all  the  British  social 
anthropologists  and  then  the  Americans — look 
at  the  bookshelf:  Max  Gluckman,  Norman  Long, 
Clyde  Mitchell,  Jap  Van  Velsen — had  worked 
there.  And  Audrey  Richards,  then  Elizabeth 
Colson,  Ted  Schudder,  Robert  Bates.  All  of  these 
people  had  been  affiliates  or  had  taught  through 


the  old  Rhodes  Livingston  Institute,  which  was 
subsequently  renamed  after  independence.  So 
there  were  many  anthropologists  who  were  all 
recognized  as  part  of  British  social  anthropol¬ 
ogy.  [laughter]  They  were  all  there!  Marwick 
worked  in  Malawi — I  guess  he  was  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent.  But  anyway,  it  really  was  a  big  hub  of 
anthropology  and  anthropologists.  But  when  I 
got  to  my  field  sites  six  hundred  miles  away,  the 
word  "anthropology"  was  never  uttered,  because 
it  would  have  been  to  no  advantage. 

I  interviewed  people  in  terms  of  standard 
stuff.  I  had  the  surveys  and  questionnaires  of 
people  in  terms  of  their  health  and  ritual  and 
fertility  and  natality  profiles.  I  apprenticed  my¬ 
self  to  the  two  diviners.  I  did  participant  obser¬ 
vation  in  terms  of  the  actual  spirit-possession 
rituals  and  cults.  I  was  very  interested  in  the 
botanicals,  ethnobotany.  I  sent  all  the  samples 
of  plants  to  somebody  in  Lusaka  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Zambia.  All  of  the  stuff  was  identified.  I 
did  pi  I — from  the  old  chemistry  background — 
determinations  of  the  medicinals,  especially 
those  that  were  ingested  or  stuffed  into  body  ori¬ 
fices,  which  the  Luvale  were  fond  of  doing.  I  saw 
a  lot  of  curing  rituals.  I  worked  with  a  lot  of  fe¬ 
male  healers  and  midwives.  I  saw  a  lot  of  births 
and  traditional  midwifery.  I  was  really  immersed 
in  the  village  and  life  and  was  there  for  two  years 
with  my  son  and  my  husband,  and  he  got  in¬ 
volved  in  another  project. 

Some  time  after  I’d  been  there — and  I’ve  re¬ 
marked  on  this  in  the  preface  to  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Development  and  Gender  Issues  in 
Malawi  book — I  had  a  delegation  of  Luvale 
women  who  came  to  my  house,  and  they  said, 
"You  know  everything  about  our  most  private 
medicines  and  ritual,"  because  I’d  seen  all  these 
ethnogynecological  procedures  and  the  mid¬ 
wifery  and  childbirth  and  the  curing  activities. 
Some  of  it  was  very  elaborate.  So  they  said,  "You 
know  everything  about  our  most  private  aspects 
of  our  medicines  and  belief  systems."  Thought 
that  was  a  big  compliment,  but  they  said,  "But 
you  don’t  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  woman." 

"Excuse  me?"  [laughter] 

They  said  to  be  a  woman  is  to  be  a  farmer. 
Well,  of  course,  I  did  disdain  farming  at  that 
point.  First  of  all,  you  had  to  get  up  early  in  the 
morning.  I  was  staying  up  all  night  to  see  those 
rituals!  So  that  was  sort  of  incompatible.  My 
spouse,  on  the  other  hand,  was  really  interested 
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in  farming.  He  was  out  in  the  field  all  the  time! 
[laughter] 

He  was  learning  how  to  be  a  woman,  [laugh¬ 
ter] 

Well,  the  men  did  farming,  too.  But  anyway, 
they  said,  "Well,  we’re  going  to  give  you  two 
pieces  of  land."  And  they  gave  me  land,  and  they 
gave  me  hoes  to  hoe  it  with,  and  they  gave  me 
seed,  and  they  showed  me  how  to  do  it.  I  mean, 
really,  I  was  ignorant  and  not  particularly  inter¬ 
ested.  [laughter]  And  I  have  photographs  of  all 
these  things,  of  course.  They  gave  me  a  piece  of 
land  close  to  the  house.  See,  in  between  the 
houses  is  where  people  had  small  gardens  of  veg¬ 
etables  and  that  kind  of  stuff,  and  then  land  out¬ 
side  the  village  far  away  where  they  farmed  field 
crops. 

I  recall  thinking,  "Well!  I’ll  just  go  to  that 
little  town  about  fifty  miles  away,  and  I’ll  buy 
some  seeds,  vegetable  seeds,  in  addition  to  this 
traditional  stuff  that  they’d  given  me.  And  then 
we’ll  have  a  little,  nice  demonstration,  won’t  we?" 
[laughter]  So  these  were  seeds  that  were  actu¬ 
ally  produced  within  Zambia.  Fortunately,  they 
were  not  imports.  And  it  was  a  drought  year, 
and  I  didn’t  know  how  to  farm.  I  didn’t  have  a 
clue.  They  helped  me,  and  we  did  manage  to  get 
the  both  areas  planted,  [laughter]  They  were 
ridged  and  planted  and  weeded  and  all  those  good 
things.  I  have  these  marvelous  photographs  of 
the  harvest.  It  was  absolutely  dreadful.  Every 
one  of  those  seeds — I  probably  bought  carrots 
and  onions  and  something,  radishes.  Radishes, 
for  God’s  sake.  You  can  hardly  kill  them.  And 
nothing  sprouted.  It  was  a  disaster.  If  I’d  had  to 
feed  my  family  on  that,  we  would  have  abso¬ 
lutely  starved  to  death.  And  it  did  give  me  a  new 
awareness — a  beginning  awareness  and  a  new 
awareness,  simultaneously — of  kind  of  a  prob¬ 
lem. 

So  that  was  all  sort  of  finished  by  1972,  the 
farming  part.  And  I  thought,  "Well,  very  inter¬ 
esting,  but  I’ll  take  the  ritual  stuff  anytime."  I 
also  was  thinking  about  comparative  samples, 
because  I  took  a  sample  of  women  who  had  de¬ 
livered  their  babies  in  the  mission  hospitals  and 
compared  those  to  people  who  had  birthed  in 
the  villages  using  traditional  midwifery.  So  I  was 
putting  in  questionnaire  materials,  comparative 
populations,  some  multiple-site  work  with  the 


key  informants,  but  a  much  more  elaborated 
model,  really  working  with  these  diviners  over  a 
period  of  time,  going  to  their  cases.  Not  just  sit¬ 
ting  around  and  only  chitchatting  about  how  you 
used  to  do  stuff  in  the  olden  days.  These  people 
were  still  doing  them,  all  these  same  things.  So 
it  was  very  contemporary  and  participatory  to 
go,  to  actually  see  them  working,  and  then  talk 
to  them  about,  "Why  did  you  do  this?  Why  did 
you  do  that?" 

And  there  wasn’t  a  problem  because  you  were 
working  with  more  than  one  diviner? 

No,  I  was  able  to  do  that.  And,  also,  these 
women  healers.  And,  of  course,  I  was  still  doing 
these  elaborate  genealogies  and  the  mapping  and 
lots  of  photographs  and  that  whole  thing.  So 
those  were  really  the  methods  for  the  Zambian 
work.  And,  of  course,  since  there  were  enough 
surveys  and  questionnaires,  those  data  quanti¬ 
fied,  put  on  computer.  We  had  punch  cards  then, 
[laughter]  It  was  not  very  sophisticated  statisti¬ 
cal  manipulations,  but  it  was  enough  to  show 
some  differences,  and  things  that  were  signifi¬ 
cant  popped  out.  So  I  think  those  were  the  meth¬ 
odologies  in  Zambia. 

By  the  way,  by  the  end  of  the  1970s,  I  went 
back  to  the  Luvale,  in  1977,  and  was  particu¬ 
larly  interested,  because  I  was  kind  of  linked  up 
with  Dana  Rafael  and  her  group,  who  were  try¬ 
ing  to  get  some  cross-cultural  data  on  breast¬ 
feeding.  So  I  threw  in  some  questionnaire-type 
materials  on  that  to  help  collect  data,  more  like 
these  sort  of  sixth-culture  studies  or  something 
like  that,  to  be  able  to  have  comparative  data 
with  other  parts  of  the  world.  And  Dana  had 
tracked  me  down  because  of  the  midwifery  and 
ethnogynecology  and  stuff  that  I  had  written 
about. 

Anyway,  by  the  end  of  the  1970s — I  think  it 
was  1979 — I  was  going  to  give  a  paper  at  the 
African  Studies  Association  meeting  that  was  in 
Los  Angeles  that  year.  I  started  to  write  on  what 
was  happening  in  terms  of  agriculture.  So  here 
it  is  seven  years  later,  and  I  start  going  through 
the  literature,  and  I  start  remembering  that,  "Yes, 
Luvale  women  were  sometimes  trying  to  sell 
their  products,  and  they’d  gotten  a  better  price 
in  Angola  than  they  got  in  Zambia.  The  govern¬ 
ment  hadn’t  helped  them,  and  their  farming  was 
this  and  that."  Anyway,  to  make  a  long  story 
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short,  I  wrote  my  first  paper  on  women  and  ag¬ 
riculture  and  presented  it  at  that  conference  and 
went  through  this  literature  and  organized  the 
paper  in  terms  of  hypotheses — this  is  sort  of  go¬ 
ing  back  to  a  previous  discussion  we  had  about 
papers  that  read  like  chemistry  experiments — 
hypotheses  about  women  and  development  that 
I  was  pulling  out  of  the  literature  of  the  1970s. 
Women  and  development  as  a  field  really  was 
just  beginning,  starting  with  Ester  Boserup’s 
book,  Women’s  Role  in  Economic  Development, 
and  that’s  a  1970  publication.  So  this  is  1979, 
and  there’d  been  a  few  things  coming  out:  Ann 
Seidman  wrote  on  South  Africa;  James  Brain 
wrote  on  Tanzania.  Elizabeth  Colson’s  writings 
were  very,  very  minimally  on  women. 

There  wasn’t  a  lot  to  pull  from,  but  I  put 
that  together,  and  it  was  the  same  lightning-bolt 
kind  of  thing  that  I  described  for  that  course, 
using  the  female  pronouns  and  so  forth  in  agri¬ 
culture,  because  I  had  disdained  it  so  very  much 
and  thought  it  was  just  the  most  boring  thing: 
Yes,  I  did  my  duty.  I  planted  those  things.  Very 
interesting,  very  nice,  [laughter]  But  I  was  so 
focused  on  ritual  and  symbolism  and  health  care 
delivery  systems,  that  I  literally  did  not  find  it 
particularly  intriguing — although  I  did  find  the 
ethnobotany  fascinating  and  worked  on  that.  So 
I  wrote  that  paper  and  presented  it,  and  it  was 
like  a  lightning  bolt  had  struck,  that  one  could 
pull  out  these  principles  and  examine  the  cur¬ 
rent  ethnography  and  find  things  that  were  ei¬ 
ther  supported  or  not  supported,  but  that  were 
very  good  working  hypotheses  .  And  the  data 
were  very  fascinating.  Basically,  women  were  not 
being  helped. 

I  was  very  much  influenced  by  Boserup.  Talk 
about  books  that  have  influenced  me.  The 
Turner  book,  of  course — Boserup,  absolutely. 

Had  you  read  her  before? 

I  don’t  think  so. 

Do  you  remember  why  you  decided  to  write  this 
paper  on  agriculture? 

You  know,  I  almost  don’t.  I  was  looking  for 
something.  I  had  given  a  lot  of  papers  and  writ¬ 
ten  a  lot  of  things  on  traditional  healing  and  ritual 
in  Zambia.  I  must  have  done  five  or  six  articles 


and  a  book  at  that  point.  I  had  just  been  at  the 
Maxwell  School  at  Syracuse  to  do  yet  another 
symposium,  and  with  a  published  book  on  the 
healing  system.  I  had  really  spent  a  lot  of  time 
from  1973  .  .  .  remember,  I  was  trying  to  get  ten¬ 
ure  and  promotion  in  1978,  because  I  got  hired 
at  the  University  of  Florida  in  1973.  I  got  pro¬ 
moted  in  1978  and  tenured.  So  I  had  those  five 
years,  and  I  was  working  through  the  Luvale 
women  and  ritual,  and  fertility  and  traditional 
African  religion  materials.  And  my  book,  Women 
in  Ritual  and  Symbolic  Roles,  plus  the  articles, 
were  what  my  tenure  was  based  on.  I  probably 
should  have  written  a  whole  monograph  on  it, 
but  I  had  strung  together  all  these  articles,  plus 
that  book,  which  is  more  generalized. 

And  you  also  went  back  in  1977. 

Also  went  back  in  1977.  But  anyway,  I  had 
this  other  material  on  other  things  that  women 
did,  and  I  had  never  pulled  it  out.  So  I  said,  "Well, 
I’ll  pull  out  the  other  things  that  women  did."  I’d 
been  writing  on  ritual  and  religion  and  health 
care  and  delivery,  and  I  just  finished  tenure  and 
promotion,  had  gotten  it  based  on  all  the  medi¬ 
cal  anthropology  stuff,  and  had  used  it  up!  I’d 
analyzed  it.  It  was  a  done  deal.  So  I  started  pull¬ 
ing  out  this  other  stuff,  and  that’s  when  I  started 
reading  this  other  literature. 

I  don’t  remember  if  that’s  when  I  read 
Boserup,  to  tell  you  the  truth.  I’d  have  to  look 
back  at  that  paper  and  see  if  she’s  cited.  I  al¬ 
most  think  she  wasn’t,  that  I  had  not  read  it  at 
that  point.  But  I  gave  that  paper  in  1979,  and 
that  was  like  a  thunderbolt.  The  next  year  I  was 
asked  to  go  to  Cameroon  to  help  design  the  na¬ 
tional  agricultural  university.  And  it  was  a  project 
for  USAID  [U.S.  Agency  for  International  Devel¬ 
opment]  and  the  University  of  Florida,  which 
had  a  large  presence  in  terms  of  doing  these  in¬ 
ternational  agriculture  projects  at  that  time. 

So  were  you  hired  at  Florida,  you  think,  be¬ 
cause  you  were  an  Africanist  and  they  had  an 
agenda  in  Africa?  Or  did  you  create  the  .  .  .? 

Oh,  no.  I  was  hired  at  the  University  of 
Florida  as  an  Africanist.  No.  They  didn’t  mind 
the  fact  that  I’d  done  a  master’s  on  American 
Indians;  that  was  all  for  the  good. 
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Well,  actually,  let  me  qualify  that  "as  an 
Africanist"  business.  I  had  four  job  offers.  One 
was  the  University  of  Florida,  one  was  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington,  Seattle,  one  was  Tulane, 
and  the  fourth  was  Florida  International.  And  I 
had  other  interviews.  I  was  interviewed  at  MIT 
and  other  places.  But  those  actually  came 
through.  I  came  to  Gainesville  in  February  from 
Ithaca,  and  the  weather  was  like  this  or  better! 
[laughter]  That  was  one.  The  next,  it  wasn’t  in 
the  Anthropology  Department.  It  was  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Behavioral  Studies,  which  was  a  new 
interdisciplinary  department  that  was  going  to 
teach  topical  courses.  It  was  headed  by  a  psy¬ 
chologist.  But  it  would  have  a  joint  appointment, 
and  I  would  have  to  come  up  for  tenure  and  pro¬ 
motion  both  in  that  department  and  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Anthropology,  which  is  what  hap¬ 
pened. 

I  remember  creating  the  course,  "The  Afri¬ 
can  Experience,  An  Introduction  to  African  Stud¬ 
ies,  "  one  year  afterwards,  1974. 1  remember  tak¬ 
ing  my  "Women’s  Roles  Cross-Culturally"  and 
turning  that  into  .  .  .  well,  that’s  what  I  put  in  as 
a  topic,  but  it  came  back  as  "Human  Sex  Roles 
Cross-Culturally,"  because  Paul  Doughty  thought 
the  word  "sex"  in  the  title  would  bring  more  stu¬ 
dents  and  that  even  men  would  take  the  course. 
Which  was  true,  actually,  [laughter]  I  hated  to 
admit  it.  That  course  has  always  done  very  well 
in  its  enrollments.  And  Harry  Grater,  the  de¬ 
partment  chair,  was  just  like  the  magic  flutist, 
or  what  is  that  piper? 

The  Pied  Piper. 

Yes,  Pied  Piper.  He  seduced  all  these  faculty 
members  into  coming  into  this  department  and 
creating  these  amazing  courses — they  really 
were  very  amazing.  They  were  pooh-poohed  by 
the  regular  academic  departments,  but  they  were 
really  fabulously  interesting.  The  "African  Ex¬ 
perience"  class,  for  example  .  .  .  and  this  is  where 
I  picked  up  all  the  rest  of  the  information,  by 
teaching  that  course,  that  I  would  have  had  as 
courses,  had  I  been  at  a  real  African  program  as 
a  graduate  student.  So,  for  example,  the  way  I 
learned  African  geography.  David  Niddrie,  who 
was  a  prominent  geographer,  was  in  the  Geogra¬ 
phy  Department.  I  would  have  him  come  into 
class  every  term,  and  this  is  at  least  for  the  first 
four  times  that  I  taught  it,  and  do  that  lecture.  I 


was  taking  copious  notes.  I  was  trying  to  learn 
African  geography.  And  I  can  tell  you  that  I  now 
know  African  geography.  I  have  his  lecture  notes. 
I  have  his  slides.  He  passed  away  last  year,  and  I 
have  all  those  materials.  I  have  them  on  my  mul¬ 
timedia,  and  I  have  them  on  the  computer,  and 
that’s  how  I  learned  it.  I  would  invite  Hunt  Davis 
to  lecture  on  African  history.  That’s  pretty  amaz¬ 
ing. 

So  Harry  Grater  got  me  to  do  this  one  course 
on  human  sexuality,  and  it  started  off  with  thirty 
students.  They  had  very  carefully  controlled  re¬ 
search  papers,  they  had  a  fieldwork  assignment 
and,  of  course,  it  was  heavily  controlled.  They 
had  to  write  all  the  questions  down  and  that  kind 
of  thing.  To  make  a  long  story  short  about  that, 
that  class  built  up  to  150,  200.  The  last  time  I 
taught,  in  the  mid-1980s,  I  think  it  was  up  to 
500. 

Well,  it  sounds  like  you  really  enjoy  teaching, 
too. 

And  now  it’s  up  to  675  a  term,  and  I  won’t 
get  near  it.  I  haven’t  taught  it  since  the  1980s, 
fifteen  years  now.  I  just  overdosed  on  it.  It  was 
too  much.  But  I  did  build  that  up. 

It  sounds  like  a  I'eally  heady  start  to  a  teaching 
career. 

Yes,  it  was  big.  Teaching  was  very  focused 
on  all  these  things,  yet  the  Africanists  were  very 
happy  to  have  me.  I  taught  these  African  courses, 
"The  African  Experience,"  "Peoples  and  Cultures 
of  Africa."  I  was  well  rewarded  in  the  scheme  of 
the  university  for  the  African  stuff.  But  quite 
frankly,  it  was  this  Pied  Piper,  "Teach  these  in¬ 
terdisciplinary  courses,"  that  kind  of  lured  me 
here.  Plus,  the  anthropologists  were  really  very 
nice,  and  I  always  felt  part  of  that  department, 
too. 

The  Behavioral  Studies  Department  was  in 
University  College,  and  it  dissolved  in  1979,  one 
year  after  I  had  come  up  in  both  departments 
for  tenure  and  promotion,  [laughter]  It  would 
have  been  a  whole  lot  easier  to  have  only  come 
up  in  one,  as  you  can  imagine.  So  then  we  were 
merged.  Not  everybody  in  that  department  was 
an  anthropologist,  but  Tony  Oliver-Smith,  Bar¬ 
bara  Purdy,  and  I  came  into  the  Anthropology 
Department,  officially.  Of  course,  we  had  almost 
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been  preselected  to  be  here,  because  the  An¬ 
thropology  Department  had  had  a  say-so  in 
whether  we  were  hired  or  not  at  the  very  begin¬ 
ning,  at  least  for  Tony  and  myself.  I  think  Bar¬ 
bara  had  been  here  for  a  while. 

By  1980  I  went  on  that  project  to  Cameroon 
with  six  deans — retired  deans  and  deans — from 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  all  men.  In  fact,  the 
College  of  Agriculture  here  is  just  so  99  percent 
male,  except  for  there’s  one  department  in  home 
economics  and  a  few  other  female  professors  in 
this  department  or  that  department — a  few  in 
nutrition.  It’s  just  amazing.  Anyway,  it  was  a  very 
interesting  project,  to  design  it  and  to  go.  It  was 
a  big  fight,  actually,  between  me  and  a  man  from 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  who  was  not  a  dean, 
— he  was  the  only  one  who  was  not  a  dean.  He 
was  in  the  Food  and  Resource  Economics  De¬ 
partment,  ag-econ.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  other  people  in  agriculture,  that  department 
is  considered  social  science,  whereas  all  the  rest 
of  them  are  in  natural  and  production  sciences. 
So  here  were  the  social  scientists,  fighting  the 
whole  way  through  the  project. 

The  two  of  you? 

The  two  of  us.  Right.  These  old  men — deans 
from  the  College  of  Agriculture — who  knew  zero 
about  Africa,  who  mispronounced  everyone’s 
name  ...  I  used  to  just  cringe.  All  I  could  say 
was,  "Thank  goodness  they  had  white  hair,  be¬ 
cause  at  least  people  wouldn’t  make  fun  of  them, 
as  age  is  revered  in  Africa."  Because  they  made 
so  many  errors.  And,  of  course,  they  were  in 
control  of  the  project,  as  the  very  senior  people! 
I  was  a  very  junior  person,  at  least  promoted  to 
associate  professor  at  that  point,  and  female. 
So  that  was  really  hard.  Very,  very  hard.  And 
then,  of  course,  USAID  in  the  country  of 
Cameroon  wanted  to  make  sure  that  I  did  some¬ 
thing  on  women  farmers  and  women  students. 
You  can  imagine  how  happy  the  retired  deans 
were  on  that  particular  subject!  [laughter]  Like, 
"That’s  a  topic?"  Yes.  So  that  was  really  difficult, 
although  it  was  a  very  fun  project. 

How  long  were  you  there? 

I  think  that  was  about  three  months.  Yes.  A 
short  time.  Now,  that  project,  of  course,  then 
evolved  into  a  long-term  project  that  the  Uni¬ 


versity  of  Florida  (UF)  had  with  the  country  of 
Cameroon.  And  actually,  that  was  the  design 
team.  UF  went  on  to  build  part  of  that  univer¬ 
sity  and  staff  it  and  to  help  develop  curriculum 
and  so  forth. 

I  did  not  get  back  to  Cameroon,  because  that 
was  1980.  I  was  developing  a  very  nice  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  Women  and  Development  Office 
of  USAID.  They  funded  my  project  to  go  to 
Malawi,  which  was  1981  to  1983.  There  was  also 
a  University  of  Florida  project  in  Malawi,  and 
my  husband  was  on  the  University  of  Florida 
project.  I  submitted  a  proposal  to  the  Office  of 
Women  and  Development,  and  they  funded  it. 
They  were  very,  very  keen,  and  I  had  met  the 
director.  I  knew  the  various  directors  there  and 
had  a  nice,  good  working  relationship  for  many, 
many  years. 

Now,  how  did  you  establish  contact  with 
USAID? 

I  was  invited  to  Washington  to  participate  in 
some  work  and  conferences,  and  I  got  to  meet 
people.  Then  I  asked  them  if  they  would  enter¬ 
tain  an  unsolicited  proposal.  They  were  looking 
for  things  to  fund,  and  I  felt  that  I  had  some 
experience,  and  I  was  a  tenured  associate  pro¬ 
fessor.  So,  my  credentials  were  fine.  It  was  re¬ 
ally  during  the  work  in  Malawi  that  I  developed 
a  whole  new  methodology,  completely  different 
from  anything  that  had  gone  on  before. 

Did  you  develop  this  before  you  went  into  the 
field? 

No.  None  of  it  was  developed  before.  It  was 
all  literally  developed  on  the  spot,  in  situ.  In 
fact,  I  went  to  Malawi,  finally,  not  knowing 
whether  the  project  really  was  going  to  be 
funded,  because  of  the  head  of  the  USAID  office 
in  Malawi,  an  American  woman — obviously,  an 
American  woman — was  against  a  project  on 
women.  African-American  woman,  actually. 
Very  difficult.  She  was  removed,  subsequently. 
She  really  was  difficult.  She  really  was  the  dragon 
lady,  although  really  kind  of  a  pleasant  person, 
I’d  say,  at  times.  I  remember  having  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  her  about  how  she  did  it  the  hard  way, 
and  what  is  this  stuff  about  women  and  women 
and  development  and  all?  She  was  very  hostile 
to  that.  But  she  had  other  problems  and  was 
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actually  removed  by  the  ambassador,  who  also 
was  an  African-American — absolutely  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  ambassador.  He  and  his  wife,  magnificent 
and  sterling  human  beings,  they  were  extraor¬ 
dinary.  But  she  was  awful. 

Anyway,  I  went  to  Malawi  not  knowing 
whether  the  project  really  was  going  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  begin.  I  had  the  funding  secured,  but 
without  the  approval  of  the  American  Embassy 
in  Malawi  and  the  approval  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  in  Malawi — of  course,  they  wouldn’t 
have  overridden  the  U.S.  Embassy — I  couldn’t 
actually  begin  the  work.  She  was  extremely  hos¬ 
tile.  We  finally  got  her  to  come  around,  sort  of, 
before  she  was  removed.  And  the  people  in  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  were  very  hostile. 

I  remember  that  the  head  of  extension  came 
from  one  of  the  patrilineal  groups.  Of  course,  I 
would  pick  this  stuff  up.  He  was  extremely  hos¬ 
tile  to  this  idea,  and  I  had  many,  many  discus¬ 
sions  with  him,  and  he  eventually  came  around. 
In  fact,  I  had  him  do  the  opening  ceremony  for 
one  of  my  workshops.  He  became  a  very  big  sup¬ 
porter.  I  had  a  history  in  that  country  of  taking 
these  people  who  were  extraordinarily  hostile 
and  getting  them  eventually  to  become  support¬ 
ers  of  the  idea,  the  process,  and  the  products. 

Well,  I  just  did  things  completely  differently 
in  Malawi.  And  some  of  them  are  written  about 
in  that  book4  and  in  other  articles  that  I  have 
published.  It  was  a  national  project  through  a 
government  body,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
Agriculture  was  the  preeminent  ministry  and  en¬ 
deavor  in  Malawi.  It’s  a  90  percent  agrarian 
economy. 

I  had  to  work  with  government  officials  all 
the  time.  In  Zambia,  I  never  saw  a  local  govern¬ 
ment  official.  I  was  with  the  people;  I  didn’t  want 
to  deal  with  them  [officials],  I  had  that  idea  of 
"Those  people  are  unusual.  Keep  away  from 
them.  Don’t  be  associated  with  them.  The  people 
won’t  like  you,"  which  I  think  is  a  very  standard 
anthropological  perspective.  Whereas  in  Malawi, 
I  was  dealing  with  everybody  in  government  at 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Had  to  deal  with  the 
Americans  at  USAID,  with  the  embassy  people, 
with  the  expatriate  community,  you  name  it. 
That  whole  contingent.  And  dealing  so  much  at 
the  ministerial  level  and  in  the  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  with  the  head  of  extension,  the  head 
of  research,  with  the  head  of  women’s  programs, 


I  got  to  see  how  what  they  were  doing  in  terms 
of  policy  was  affecting  real  people  and  entire 
sectors.  And  also,  I  was  living  on  a  research  sta¬ 
tion  in  a  regular,  big  house  with  servants,  that 
kind  of  mentality,  but  where  people  were  con¬ 
ducting  agricultural  research  and  surrounded  by 
agricultural  professionals. 

I  had  research  sites  in  village  settings.  Malawi 
is  divided  into  three  major  regions  and  eight  dif¬ 
ferent  agricultural  development  divisions,  so  the 
government  wanted  me  to  have  a  site  in  each  of 
the  regions.  Of  course,  they’re  far  away  from 
each  other,  [laughter]  And  all  the  regions  and 
these  agricultural  development  divisions  were 
well  organized  in  terms  of  program  managers 
and  their  staffs  and  all  the  hierarchies  and  lev¬ 
els. 

A  lot  of  these  ADDs — agricultural  develop¬ 
ment  divisions — were  funded  by  various  donors, 
particularly  the  World  Bank  had  had  a  project 
in  the  Central  Region  since  1968,  and  I  was  there 
in  1981.  The  early  1980s  was  a  particularly  good 
era  of  donor-assisted  development  projects  and 
integrated  rural  development  projects.  It  was  also 
the  era  of  women  and  development,  from  the 
donor  perspective.  So  I  arrive  on  the  scene  do¬ 
ing  a  women  and  development  project,  funded 
by  the  Women  and  Development  Office  of 
USAID,  and  once  I  get  through  these  couple  of 
barriers,  I  have  this  tremendous  backing  of  the 
entire  government,  two  governments,  to  do  this. 
The  timing  was  just  perfect,  because  they  were 
just  switching  from  kind  of  a  women’s  programs, 
home  economics  model — this  is  a  worldwide 
phenomenon  at  that  time  period,  but  Malawi  was 
just  classic — to  the  women  and  development 
perspective.  And  I  was  there  to  lead  the  charge, 
at  every  level. 

When  you  deal  with  the  head  of  research, 
the  head  of  extension,  the  head  of  women’s  pro¬ 
grams,  the  statistics  people,  the  economics  unit, 
you  start  to  think  differently.  You  think  policy, 
and  you  think,  "Golly,  I’ll  do  it  here.  Well,  yes! 
And  I’ll  do  it  there.  And,  yes!  I’ll  do  it  there, 
too!"  So  pretty  soon  I  really  got  to  see  the  whole 
thing  as  a  very  large  and  comprehensive  en¬ 
deavor. 

They  wanted  me  to  work  nationally  in  three 
sites  in  very  different  ecologies,  ethnicities,  and 
kinship  structures,  so  I  started  working  at  sev¬ 
eral  levels  simultaneously  with  the  people  in  gov- 
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eminent,  with  these  mid-level  people  on  re¬ 
search  stations  and  in  the  villages.  Oh,  and  in 
these  projects,  there  were  the  heads  of  projects, 
and  there  were  a  lot  mid-level  and  a  lot  of  real 
low-level  extension  workers  with  one  year  or  two 
years  of  training. 

Who  were  nevertheless  the  field  contacts. 

Who  were  the  field  contacts  and  the  only 
way  you  could  get  to  people  in  the  village.  And 
then  there  were  the  village  people.  So  then  I 
would  go  talk  to  people  in  the  villages. 

I  had  several  techniques:  One,  I  realized  the 
hierarchical  nature  of  government  and  projects. 
Two,  I  realized,  still,  the  value  of  working  with 
local  people  to  find  out  what  was  really  happen¬ 
ing,  because  people  in  the  hierarchy  had  a  dif¬ 
ferent  understanding  and  interest  and  knowledge 
of  what  was  really  happening.  So  I  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  mini-projects — some  of  which  I  called  my 
"Peace  Corps  experiences" — of  working  with 
people  in  these  project  areas  to  do  various  kinds 
of  interventions,  on  the  one  hand,  to  do  various 
kinds  of  agricultural  techniques  and  to  see  what 
worked,  to  do  data  collection  exercises  with 
farmers  at  the  project  level  and  programmatic 
levels.  And  the  things  that  were  successful  and 
which  I  thought  could  have  a  really  good  multi¬ 
plier  effect,  I  would  then  report  to  and  make 
into  case  studies  for  the  people  in  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture.  Then  they  could  set  policies  and 
change  policies,  and  then  that  would  go  out  to 
everyone  everywhere  in  the  country.  But  it  had 
been  grounded  or  based  on  a  small  place,  or  sev¬ 
eral  small  places,  where  things  had  actually  hap¬ 
pened,  and  where  they  had  worked.  I  just 
thought  this  was  one  of  the  dandiest  method¬ 
ologies,  because  it  was  really  using  ethnographic 
reality  and  data  and  then  using  it  in  an  applied 
way  to  affect  policy. 

You  have  clearly  shifted  from  the  anthropolo¬ 
gist  observer  to  the  anthropologist  enabler  of 
policy  change. 

Well,  to  affect  policy,  to  intervene,  to  inform 
policy,  to  use  the  information  that  anthropolo¬ 
gists  could  gather,  and  put  into  service  of  actu¬ 
ally  helping  people  in  a  positive  way.  So  that 
was  a  very  big  methodological  theme. 


How  much  collaboration  did  you  encourage? 
Whs  there  qidte  a  bit  of  participation  in  terms 
of  feedback  that  you’d  get  from  the  field? 

OK.  I  should  mention  that  I  put  together  a 
staff,  that  there  was  a  project  office,  that  I  had 
Malawians  working  with  me.  I  could  go  anywhere 
in  that  country  and  garner  the  personnel  to  go 
out  to  the  villages  or  to  collect  data,  either  with 
me,  or  I  could  set  up  that  data  collection.  It  was 
really  extraordinary.  My  husband  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  me  as  a  development  project,  and  as  the 
Malawi  government’s  favorite  charity,  because 
they  would  give  me  all  these  things! 

I  think  I  accomplished  more  in  my  project 
than  they  did  in  their  $9  million  project.  I  didn’t 
build  a  building,  but  other  than  that  ....  But 
because  I’d  say,  "Well,  I  really  need  a  team  to  go 
out  and  map  this."  And,  lo  and  behold,  we’d  as¬ 
sembled  three  vehicles  and  ten  people.  I  had 
my  two  staff  members  and  me,  and  then  there 
were  seven  other  people  who  were  on  the  project 
for  this  and  that  in  that  area  for  that  time  pe¬ 
riod.  So,  yes,  I  had  to  buy  the  gas  for  the  ve¬ 
hicles  but,  lo  and  behold,  there  were  these  ve¬ 
hicles.  I  didn’t  even  have  a  vehicle  on  that 
project.  I  had  my  own  personal  car,  yellow  in 
this  case,  [laughter]  Not  white! 

The  "Yellow  Streak. "  [laughter] 

"Yellow  Streak."  So  it  was  really  quite  amaz¬ 
ing. 

The  other  thing  that  I  developed  was  the 
farming  systems  approach.  It  was  the  rudimen¬ 
tary  forms  of  all  these  rapid  rural  appraisals, 
which  I  was  to  then  refine  in  subsequent  field¬ 
work  situations.  But  I  did  a  lot  of  farming  sys¬ 
tems  work  with  local  people. 

Here’s  how  one  of  them  started:  The  Minis¬ 
try  of  Agriculture  thought  that  people  should  eat 
soybeans — this  is  a  very  top-down  approach — 
because  soybeans  contained  a  lot  of  fat  and  pro¬ 
tein.  Forget  about  the  fact  that  African  people 
don’t  like  soybeans.  Soybeans  are  very  good  for 
Asia.  They  really  require  commercial  process¬ 
ing,  et  cetera,  [laughter]  Just  a  wretched  idea. 
So,  I  was  also  studying  all  the  women  in  the 
country  who  were  connected  with  agriculture. 

The  network. 
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No,  the  categories.  And  it  wasn’t  so  much  a 
network  as  women  extension  officers,  women 
agricultural  professionals,  women  who  were  in 
the  university. 

So  all  possible  niches  that  women  would  be  in. 

All  possible  niches.  Yes,  exactly.  The  women 
extension  workers  were  having  a  refresher 
course  soon  after  I  arrived,  and  so  I  wanted  to 
attend  that.  And  I  was  absolutely  horrified  and 
intrigued  to  see  their  curriculum  and  what  they 
were  being  refreshed  in,  which  is  to  say  these 
very  rudimentary,  basic  home-economics  kinds 
of  things.  It  was  really  pretty  low  level.  Pretty 
amazing.  For  example,  the  country  was  moving 
to  metrification,  to  the  metric  system.  And  ev¬ 
erybody  was  totally  confused  as  to  whether  one 
acre  and  one  hectare  were  the  same !  [laughter] 
Or  one  pound  or  one  kilogram  was  the  same. 
And,  of  course,  there  were  big-time  differences 
between  those  measures.  So  instead  of  teaching 
these  women  how  you  convert  a  pound,  what  is 
the  relationship,  and  then  how  you  make  the 
conversion  in  such  things  as  weight,  volume, 
measurements,  and  length — very  basic  things  to 
measurement  and  quantification — their  re¬ 
fresher  section  on  metrification  was  concerned 
with  knitting  needles — the  differences  in  the  size 
of  the  knitting  needles !  [laughter]  I  have  photo¬ 
graphs  of  all  these  things,  of  course,  which  I  have 
used  very,  very  extensively  in  my  courses  and 
in  public  lectures. 

In  terms  of  agriculture,  what  they  were  learn¬ 
ing  was  preparations  that  used  soybeans.  That’s 
where  I’m  coming  from  with  soybeans.  I’m  sit¬ 
ting  and  watching,  and  they’re  making  soybean 
coffee  and  scones,  and  I’m  going,  "This  is  agri¬ 
culture?"  [laughter]  Well,  after  I  attended  that,  I 
interviewed  people  to  find  out  what  their  inter¬ 
ests  were  in  agriculture,  what  their  training  was, 
what  they  actually  did  with  rural  women  that 
was  of  an  agricultural  nature,  compared  to  ev¬ 
erything  that  they  did  with  women  in  their  ar¬ 
eas.  Their  job  was  agricultural  extension  agent, 
extension  worker,  but  when  I  found  what  they 
did,  it  had  very  little  relationship  to  that.  They 
made  doilies,  or  they  cooked  up  pineapple  up¬ 
side-down  cakes — just  remote  items  from  agri¬ 
culture.  So  I  was  horrified  with  that  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  some  interventions,  I  think  feel¬ 


ing  much  more  comfortable  with  this  notion  of 
making  interventions. 

That  once  you  thought  was  not  right. 

But  always  getting  the  information  first.  So, 
for  example,  I  was  interviewing  farmers,  and  I’m 
finding  out,  gee,  these  women  really  know  how 
to  grow  beans  and  pulses,  and  here  we  have  soy¬ 
beans.  I  wonder,  tongue-in-cheek,  can  they  grow 
them?  Or  are  they  just  going  to  be  making 
scones,  [laughter]  and  how  are  they  going  to  get 
soybeans? 

So  I  came  across  a  real  class,  a  village  group. 
There  were  sixty-four  women  going  to  a  class 
that  these  female  extension  agents  were  hold¬ 
ing,  in  which  they  were  trying  to  teach  these 
women  how  to  do  things  with  soybeans.  And  they 
were  going  to  give  each  woman  a  handful  of  soy¬ 
beans  to  take  home,  plant,  and  then,  of  course, 
they’d  have  I  don’t  know  how  many  more  soy¬ 
beans  that  they  could  try  to  make  these  ridicu¬ 
lous  recipes  out  of.  Nobody  even  liked  the  taste 
of  them.  And  soybeans  take  a  long  time  to  cook, 
and  it  was  just  ridiculous. 

So  I  saw  the  class,  and  I  was  just  amazed!  I 
proposed  this  absolutely  radical  idea.  I  said,  "Do 
you  know  how  to  grow  them?"  because  they’re 
not  exactly  like  beans.  They  did  not  know  how 
to  grow  them.  And  if  you  can  believe  this,  I  said, 
"Well,  we’ll  teach  you  how  to  grow  them."  [laugh¬ 
ter]  I’m  living  at  a  research  station,  so,  of  course, 
I’m  doing  research  on  how  to  grow  them  and 
reading  everything  that  the  research  station  pub¬ 
lished  on  how  to  grow  them.  And  I  realized  that 
they  have  to  be  inoculated  with  this  rhizobium 
in  order  for  them  to  nodulate  and  to  fix  nitro¬ 
gen  and  actually  produce  the  nut,  the  soybean. 
Whereas  ground  nuts  [peanuts] ,  which  is  pretty 
standard  within  Africa,  don’t  do  that,  and  beans 
grow  on  vines.  They’re  really  quite  different, 
[laughter] 

So  I  said  to  them,  "Do  you  think  these 
women  would  like  to  learn  this?"  And  I  said  to 
the  women,  "Would  you  like  to  learn  this?"  Fifty- 
eight  of  them  showed  up  for  the  training  ses¬ 
sion.  I  have  these  marvelous  photographs,  one 
of  which  is  being  used  as  part  of  a  case  study  of 
applied  anthropology  in  the  new  Ember  and 
Ember  book.  Simon  and  Schuster  is  publishing 
it,  just  coming  out  or  just  came  out.  Anyway,  all 
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these  photographs  of  me  acting  as  though  I  were 
an  agronomist  showing  people  how  to  inoculate 
the  seed,  how  to  plant,  the  depth,  the  spacing.  I 
had  it  all  worked  out.  And  I  said,  "Well,  these 
women  are  illiterate,  so  what  we’ll  do  is  we’ll 
make  sticks  out  of  bamboo  of  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  plants,  how  deep  in  the  soil  the  seed  needs 
to  go,  the  distance  between  rows,  et  cetera,  et 
cetera.  We’ll  do  demonstrations  on  how  to  plant, 
we’ll  do  demonstrations  on  how  to  inoculate, 
and  we’ll  see  if  they  are  interested."  Of  course, 
they  were  just  fascinated.  They  all  showed  up. 
Fifty-eight  of  the  sixty-four  showed  up.  The  oth¬ 
ers  had  to  go  to  a  funeral  or  something.  They 
were  all  there.  They  all  wanted  to  do  it. 

I  painstakingly  went  through  the  procedure 
over  and  over  and  over  again.  And  then  we  gave 
them  the  bags  of  seed  and  inoculant,  and  they 
went  off  on  their  merry  way.  And,  of  course,  then 
we  did  follow-up. 

Now,  another  question  I  posed  was,  could  I 
take  the  male  researchers  from  the  research  sta¬ 
tion  who  knew  a  lot  of  these  things  and  the  male 
extension  agents  who  were  interested  and  knowl¬ 
edgeable  about  agriculture,  because  the  female 
ones  were  just  busy  cooking  scones,  into  the  field 
with  me  to  interact  and  work  with  these  women? 
It  was  a  tongue-in-cheek  question,  because  I  was 
pretty  sure  I  could. 

But  everybody  said,  "Oh,  men  can’t  work 
with  women."  There  are  so  many  suspicions, 
[laughter]  And  I  kept  saying,  "Well,  golly,  it’s  ag¬ 
riculture,  not  family  planning,  for  God’s  sake." 

Have  you  ever  watched  a  cooking  program 
and  then  tried  to  make  the  product,  without  writ¬ 
ing  anything  down?  [laughter]  It  doesn’t  quite 
turn  out  the  same.  And  I  tell  you,  that  first  round 
of  trials,  some  people  planted  absolutely  incor¬ 
rectly.  One  of  the  women  used  the  stick  that 
was  supposed  to  go  across  between  ridges,  to  go 
down. 

The  amount  of  work  she  did  was  extraordi¬ 
nary!  Chickens  ate  some  of  the  seed.  Some  very 
young  women,  eighteen  ....  I  have  photographs 
of  all  of  them  and  all  of  their  fields  which  I  show 
in  this  presentation.  One  woman  was  such  a 
fabulous  farmer  that  her  crop  was  much  better 
than  the  research  station.  It  was  from  A  through 
Z.  It  was  across  the  board  in  terms  of  results. 

I  also  concluded  that  demonstrating  some¬ 
thing  was  extremely  different  from  people  re¬ 


ally  comprehending  and  being  able  to  replicate 
those  kinds  of  things.  We  needed  something 
much  more  controlled  the  next  year.  My  agrono¬ 
mist  worked  on  the  project  the  next  year,  and 
he  had  these  women  practicing  various  tech¬ 
niques  first  in  a  communal  area.  As  soon  as  he 
was  convinced  they  understood  all  these  things, 
they  received  the  inputs  and  then  did  it  on  their 
own  individual  plots,  and  their  own  individual 
plots  were  measured  and  oriented  so  that  they 
were  correct.  We  were  actually  testing  something 
and  not  letting  it  go  to  these  random,  happen¬ 
stance  things. 

Unfortunately,  the  second  year  the  rhizo- 
bium  production  at  the  research  station  failed, 
because  somebody  unplugged  the  refrigerator  or 
something  like  that,  and  the  rhizobium  for  the 
whole  country  was  not  functioning,  [laughter]. 
Didn’t  work.  But  anyway,  we  did  prove  that 
women  farmers  could  be  contacted  by  male  ex¬ 
tension  workers,  for  instance,  and  that  they 
could  learn  scientific  agriculture.  Of  course,  they 
can.  And  can  they  do  new  and  innovative  things? 
Of  course,  they  can. 

We  even  took  it  a  step  further:  Gould  the 
female  extension  workers  in  their  next  refresher 
course  actually  have  some  agricultural  content 
added  to  it?  We  changed  the  curriculum.  One 
thing  just  led  to  the  next,  and  there  was  just  no 
stopping. 

Now,  how  many  years  were  yon  in  the  coun¬ 
try? 

Just  two,  and  I’ve  been  back  twice.  There 
was  absolutely  no  stopping  the  process,  and  me, 
I  guess.  Let’s  just  do  the  thing  of  the  female  ex¬ 
tension  workers  first,  because  their  whole  cur¬ 
riculum  had  to  be  revamped.  The  training  that 
they  were  getting  before  we  got  there  had  to  be 
revamped.  Their  methodologies  for  working  with 
the  women  in  the  villages  had  to  be  revamped. 
Their  job  descriptions,  therefore,  had  to  be  re¬ 
written.  Their  reporting  formats  had  to  be 
changed.  The  policy  governing  them  had  to  be 
altered. 

That  was  just  on  the  female  extension  agents. 
Thirty  percent  of  the  places  in  new  training 
courses  in  all  these  projects  then  had  to  be  re¬ 
served  for  women  farmers,  instead  of  having 
their  own  segregated  courses,  which  gave  them 
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very  rudimentary  means:  metrification  in 
needles,  as  opposed  to  anything  useful.  So  it  was 
a  real  spin-off. 

So  you  integrated  the  farming. 

Integrated  it  all,  yes.  That  was  all  integrated. 
Now  at  the  same  time,  I  was  very  convinced  that 
it  was  important  to  have  statistical  data  on  what 
was  happening,  both  as  the  baseline  and  as  a 
springboard  for  change.  This  was  very  early  on 
in  the  beginning  of  this  project.  Working  with 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  they  had  just  col¬ 
lected  a  massive  survey  of  seven  thousand 
households  stratified  throughout  the  country.  It 
was  funded  by  the  World  Bank.  Beautifully  col¬ 
lected  survey.  I  could  find  nothing  wrong  with 
it,  really.  They  had  enumerators  live  in  the  vil¬ 
lages.  I  think  it  had  about  fifteen  different  in¬ 
struments  collected  by  them.  Connected  with 
it  were  a  garden  survey,  a  yield  survey;  there 
was  even  nutrition,  income. 

I  was  at  an  initial  meeting  with  people  from 
the  Central  Statistical  Office  and  all  the  enu¬ 
merators — eight  of  them,  because  everything 
was  in  eights  with  eight  agricultural  development 
divisions — as  to  how  they  were  going  to  analyze 
the  data.  The  data  were  all  collected  well.  They’d 
had  enumerators  responsible  for  20  households 
in  each  village,  so  there  were  340  enumerators 
or  something — all  men. 

I  had  copies  of  the  protocols,  and  I  said,  "I 
propose  that  you  look  at  question  X  that  has  the 
name  of  the  household  head"  because  these  were 
already  in  the  questionnaire  form,  the  protocols 
are  all  printed.  "And  question  Y  that  says  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  household  head  to  the  next,"  be¬ 
cause  they  always  list  the  head,  like  the  hus¬ 
band,  and  if  the  next  was  the  wife.  So  I  said, 
"You’ll  be  able  to  tell  by  putting  those  data  in 
whether  the  head  is  a  male  or  a  female.  And 
we’ll  define  this  as  a  female  head  of  household." 

The  Central  Statistical  Office  had  this  defi¬ 
nition  that  the  household  was  female-headed, 
and  they  needed  this  for  the  data  collection,  if 
the  man  did  not  return,  even  once  in  a  month. 
So  they  had  all  kinds  of  definitions  of  who  was 
the  head.  What  was  the  household?  Very  me¬ 
ticulous  in  its  conceptualization  and  just  quite 
amazing  data. 

I  said,  "Well,  if  you  use  this  methodology, 
program  it  into  the  computer,  that  should  give 


us  some  data  on  female  head  of  households."  Lo 
and  behold,  they  did  it.  It  was  the  first  table  that 
the  Central  Statistical  Office  printed  out  in  its 
preliminary  analysis  of  the  results  of  this  house¬ 
hold  survey,  and  it  showed  that  the  percentage 
of  female  household  heads  in  the  country  of 
Malawi  was  something  like  30  percent. 

In  each  of  the  8  ADDs,  they  were  then  sub¬ 
divided  by  project  unit,  so  there  were  about  5  in 
each  ADD.  Add  that  all  together,  about  35  or  40 
different  subcategories,  where  every  part  of  the 
country  was  covered.  And  the  survey  of  these 
7,000  had  been  carefully  stratified  into  this  whole 
thing  to  be  a  really  good  survey.  Just  fabulous. 
There  were  a  couple  places  where  it  was  only  15 
percent,  but  there  were  places  where  it  was  45 
percent!  So  that  data  just  blew  everybody’s  mind. 
And  it  was  their  own  data,  [laughter] 

So  I  started  using  that  methodology  of  try¬ 
ing  to  dig  out  all  this  statistical  data.  Malawi  was 
this  incredible  country  in  terms  of  fabulous  col¬ 
lection  of  data,  an  empiricist  tradition,  never 
losing  data.  They  didn’t  analyze  it  a  whole  lot, 
but  they  were  marvelous  in  designing  collection 
of  data,  in  carrying  it  out,  and  in  not  losing  the 
stuff,  [laughter]  and  in  compiling  it. 

They  were  miserable  in  analysis.  But  the 
other  parts  of  the  process  were  extraordinary, 
and  I  could  have  access  to  all  of  it.  I  could  get 
people  to  do  things,  like  the  whole  Central  Sta¬ 
tistical  Office  to  change  its  computer  format  so 
that  everything  is  now  printed  out  in  terms  of 
male  and  female  head  of  households. 

It  was  just  amazing  stuff.  And  then  feed 
policy  makers  back  this  kind  of  data,  because 
there  in  Malawi,  people  are  very  keen  on  quan¬ 
titative  data.  Very  keen.  So  that  was  another 
methodology  that  was  used.  And  the  book  has 
about  a  hundred  tables  in  it.  It’s  actually  a  whole 
subnational  data  set. 

I  also  found  that,  before  they  did  these 
projects,  they  had  carried  out  something  called 
agro-economic  surveys,  in  which  they  had  enu¬ 
merators  live  in  the  villages,  and  they  had  gen¬ 
der-  and  age-disaggregated  labor  charts  by  num¬ 
bers  of  hours  worked  per  crop,  per  crop  opera¬ 
tion — like  land  preparation,  planting,  weeding, 
second  weeding,  fertilization,  in  the  right  order 
for  the  crop,  harvesting.  And  I  found  that  in 
something  like  twenty-one  of  the  fifty-three  sur¬ 
veys  that  had  been  done  over  the  previous  de¬ 
cade  or  so,  there  were  gender-disaggregated  data 
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of  a  very  significant  nature  on  crop,  task,  crop 
by  task,  by  category  of  worker,  just  extraordi¬ 
nary  stuff,  which  I  compiled  all  together  and,  of 
course,  gave  it  back  to  the  policy  makers,  and 
then  started  to  map  out  the  entire  farming  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  country,  area  by  area.  That  was  done 
conceptually  from  all  those  data  but,  at  the  same 
time,  carrying  out  these  farming  system  surveys 
with  teams  of  Malawi  professionals,  who  would 
get  some  instruction  first  on  how  to  do  it. 

Then  surveying,  like  surveying  what  was 
happening  in  the  rice  scheme,  surveying  the 
maize  production,  combing  the  records  of  all 
these  agricultural  development  divisions  and 
their  projects.  It  was  extraordinary.  It  was  re¬ 
ally  extraordinary.  And  then  using  these  meth¬ 
odologies.  Every  time  I  found  anything  that 
worked,  running  back  to  the  ministry  and  say¬ 
ing,  "Hey!  Let’s  do  it  this  way."  For  example,  I 
said,  "Well,  how  many  women  are  getting  credit?" 

"Oh,  there  are  so  many." 

I  said,  "Oh,  yeah?  Who  are  they?"  [laugh¬ 
ter]  So  I  go  to  the  local  area,  talk  to  the  exten¬ 
sion  worker,  say,  "How  many?" 

"There’re  so  many." 

"Well,  what  are  their  names?"  And  sitting 
there  with  the  lists  of  all  the  names,  hundreds 
of  names,  and  going  through  them  one  by  one 
and  making  a  column  and  checking  off  whether 
they  were  male  or  female.  Then  we  found  out 
there  were  3  out  of  150  who  were  female.  Yes, 
"there  were  so  many."  [laughter]  And  I  said,  "Ah- 
hah!  In  order  to  change  the  situation,  we  have 
to  know  exactly  how  many  there  are." 

I  created  these  formats,  taught  people  how 
to  do  it.  They  collected  the  data,  because  there’s 
no  way  I  could  do  that  for  the  whole  country, 
and  the  names  didn’t  mean  anything  to  me.  I 
couldn’t  tell  whether  they  were  males  or  females. 
Names  on  some,  sure.  So  we  collected  our  data 
maybe  in  the  three  sites,  three  locations,  maybe 
more.  And  it  was  something  like  5  percent  for 
the  whole  country.  I  said,  "Well,  this  is  not  very 
good." 

I  found  out  the  whole  mechanism  by  which 
women  could  or  could  not  be  members  of  farm¬ 
ers’  groups  to  get  the  credit  and  what  was  politi¬ 
cal,  seen  in  terms  of  group  formation  and  net¬ 
working  and  all  those  good  things.  So  I  had  that 
kind  of  ethnographic  data. 


And  how  did  you  do  that?  Did  you  train  people 
to  collect  the  data? 

I  did  that,  too.  I  talked  to  people,  but  that 
stuff  I  did  a  lot  myself,  because  I  wouldn’t  have 
trusted  other  people’s  opinions  on  it.  I  had  a  mil¬ 
lion  opinions.  But  I  really  talked  to  people;  asked 
them  myself  on  that  kind  of  stuff. 

So  then  I  said,  "Ah-hah!  What  I’m  going  to 
do  is  I’m  going  to  write  a  technical  circular."  I 
had  been  using  all  their  technical  circulars,  like, 
How  to  Grow  Soybeans.  Those  were  my  first! 
[laughter]  I  was  like  Gladys  Walker  of  the 
Washoe.  I  was  brushing  up  on  how  to  do  these 
things.  So  I  said,  "I’m  going  to  write  a  technical 
circular."  And  the  technical  circulars  were  al¬ 
ways  of  a  certain  kind — how  to  control  some 
kind  of  plant  disease,  or  how  to  increase  the  yield 
of  such  and  such.  But  that  was  the  nature  of 
them,  and  I  had  a  whole  series. 

I  had  them  here,  because  I  had  to  pull  them 
out  the  other  day  The  one  I  wrote  was  Reaching 
Female  Farmers  through  Male  Extension  Wo  rk¬ 
ers.  And  that  was  the  first,  how  shall  we  say, 
social  science  technical  circular  in  the  country 
of  Malawi.  Its  publication  was  announced  in  the 
newspaper,  and  it  was  distributed  to  every  ex¬ 
tension  worker  in  the  country.  And  the  photo¬ 
graphs  are  their  photographs,  not  mine.  The  con¬ 
tent,  it  took  a  long  time  to  kind  of  get  that 
through.  People  wanted  to  nix  it,  especially  the 
mid-range  people,  because  that  was  a  huge  policy 
thing.  I  finally  had  to  go  to  the  top,  the  deputy 
minister  or  whoever,  the  principal  secretary,  to 
get  it  approved.  And  he  was  very  supportive  of 
it. 

I  love  the  picture  on  the  back  of  the  circular. 

Yes.  The  woman  who  is  in  it,  that  was  an 
award  for  good  farmers.  Well,  we  could  find 
women  in  every  category.  There’s  a  picture  of 
women  and  plowing  in  there.  That  was  their  pho¬ 
tograph.  I  combed  their  archives  in  terms  of  pho¬ 
tos.  They  had  a  huge  photographic  library,  and  I 
thought,  "I’m  definitely  going  to  use  their  stuff, 
not  mine,"  in  terms  of  photographs.  That  par¬ 
ticular  document  then  went  out  everywhere,  so 
that  was  the  first  thing. 

Let  me  just  say  one  more  word  about  that.  I 
realized  early  on  that  the  only  way  to  get  some- 
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thing  done  in  a  hierarchical  system  was  to  have 
people  at  the  top  tell  people  to  do  it.  And  the 
people  at  the  top  could  take  risks;  they  could  be 
innovative.  They  could  do  things  that  were  be¬ 
ing  done  elsewhere  that  were  the  new  things. 
People  in  the  middle  were  terrified ,  because  they 
were  squeezed  from  the  top,  and  they  could  not 
make  decisions  of  an  independent  nature.  They 
were  very  much  afraid  of  rocking  the  boat.  I’m 
always  terrified  to  deal  with  middle-range  people 
myself,  at  the  present  time,  as  result  of  this,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  true  gatekeepers,  and  they  are 
so  terrified. 

People  at  the  lowest  levels  certainly  can’t 
do  anything  like  that,  but  they  can  tell  you  why. 
They  can  say,  "Well,  that’s  not  my  job,"  or,  "I 
only  do  A,  B,  and  C."  They’re  very  clear  as  to 
why  they  can’t  do  it.  They  know.  Whereas  people 
in  the  middle,  they’ll  make  you  believe  that 
they’re  important,  and  yet  they  can’t  make  those 
kinds  of  decisions,  and  they’re  terrified  of 
change.  So  I  was  beginning  to  understand  that 
process,  which  I  think  is  extremely  important 
in  interventions  and  development  work  and 
probably  a  large  portion  of  why  people  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  fail,  and  I  never  thought  of 
this  in  relation  to  the  Washoe,  but  I  think  we 
could  probably  run  through  that  and  come  up 
with  some  interesting  conclusions.  Things  have 
been  sort  of  messed  up,  and  it’s  very  easy  to 
maintain  messed-up  programs  and  policies,  be¬ 
cause  the  people  who  are  actually  the  mid-range 
people  who  are  running  them  are  terrified  of 
change,  and  the  low-level  are  just  carrying  out 
orders  and  so  forth. 

Well,  anyway,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I 
was  also  in  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  one  day 
when  they  were  designing  the  new  handbook  for 
extension  and  evaluation  personnel  on  the  credit 
program.  And  this  is  really  a  peculiar  story.  I 
said,  "Do  you  have  a  ruler  and  a  pencil?"  Talk 
about  high-tech.  "I  have  a  great  idea.  Let’s  just 
draw  this  line."  This  was  the  final  copy,  or  the 
penultimate  copy.  So  I  just  drew  lines  down  the 
pages,  disaggregated  it  by  gender  there  and  on 
the  summary  page,  and,  therefore,  the  entire 
data  collection  system  for  the  entire  country  was 
gender-disaggregated  from  the  very  beginning 
when  that  new  thing  came  out.  So  we  put  that 
together  with  the  fact  that  it  was  important  to 
get  women  into  the  programs,  and  here  was  the 
method  and  mechanism  for  doing  so.  It  was  go¬ 


ing  to  be  monitored  and  counted  on  these  na¬ 
tional  reporting  formats,  and  it  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  thing  for  women.  Everyone  knew  women 
didn’t  default  on  their  loans.  They  were  the  best 
at  repaying.  It’s  just  that  nobody  wanted  to  go 
talk  to  them,  because  they  could  be  accused,  or 
they  didn’t  think  it  was  important,  or  they  had 
so  many,  three  of  them  or  something,  and  be¬ 
cause  they  have  variety. 

I  just  need  to  clarify  that  the  extension  publica¬ 
tion  on  reaching  female  farmers  was  the  mecha¬ 
nism  to  deliver  the  innovation  of  reaching 
women. 

Right.  One  of  several  innovations.  It  was  a 
mechanism  to  deliver  credit,  in-kind  inputs, 
technical  assistance.  And  one  other  thing  should 
be  mentioned:  if  the  female  extension  agents  had 
been  trained  in  agriculture,  they  could  have  done 
it.  They  weren’t.  If  they  had  been  connected  to 
the  credit  system,  they  could  have  done  it,  but 
they  weren’t  connected.  They  never  gave  out 
credit.  And  if  there  had  been  a  critical  mass  of 
them,  they  could  have  done  it.  But  there  were 
only,  at  that  point,  about  150,  200  female  ex¬ 
tension  agents  for  the  entire  country.  Poorly 
trained,  not  connected  to  credit,  and  not  doing 
agriculture,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  in 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  [laughter] 

Whereas  there  were  2,100  male  extension 
workers,  whose  job  it  was  to  give  out  credit  and 
provide  agricultural  input  and  technical  assis¬ 
tance  to  farmers.  Well,  it  had  all  mostly  been 
male  farmers  up  until  that  point.  So  there  was 
no  way  to  rely  on  the  female  staff,  but  at  the 
same  time,  they  had  to  be  recapacitated.  That’s 
why  I  had  to  work  on  their  curriculum  and  up¬ 
grading  that.  They  were  not  particularly  inter¬ 
ested.  That  was  a  big  problem;  they  had  to  be 
motivated  to  be  interested.  They  had  to  be  fo¬ 
cused  on  farming,  rather  than  on  knitting. 

Right,  they  were  recruited  to  do  the  knitting. 

Yes,  and  liked  it,  many  of  them.  And  also, 
just  the  numbers — there  were  very  few  of  them 
for  the  whole  country,  very  scattered  and  spread 
out.  Sure,  most  extensions  did  not  reach  the 
majority  of  farmers,  but  the  fact  that  only  the 
male  farmers  could  be  contacted  obviously  ag¬ 
gravated  the  problem,  [laughter]  So  that’s  why 
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the  whole  methodology,  and  the  realization  was 
that  it  was  OK  for  male  extension  workers  to 
also  deal  with  female  clientele,  and  there  were 
mechanisms  for  these  things,  for  working  with 
groups,  making  decisions,  for  getting  the  head¬ 
man  to  call  together  women  in  the  area,  either 
as  individuals  or  in  groups,  et  cetera. 

And  that’s  also  another  part  of  how  your  ethno¬ 
graphic  and  anthropological  expertise  contrib¬ 
uted. 

Absolutely.  I  had  the  ability  to  analyze  the 
mechanisms  that  were  in  place  and  to  find  out 
what  worked  and  what  didn’t.  I  found  out — guess 
what? — that  in  some  places  male  extension 
workers  worked  out  quite  well  already  with  the 
female  farmers.  This  is  before  this  whole  thing 
started.  How  did  they  do  it?  Well,  let’s  find  out 
how  they  did  it.  I  observed,  I  talked  to  people  at 
all  levels.  "How  is  it  that  you  connected  with 
them?  You  connected  with  three?  Well  who  are 
those  three?"  And  then,  "What  do  you  do  with 
them?  Are  there  any  problems?  What  are  the 
problems?" 

I  came  at  this  with  data  of  what  worked  based 
on  real-life  situations,  and  that’s  what  I  used  to 
build  a  model  other  people  could  use,  because  I 
knew  it  was  happening  in  some  places.  So  this 
went  out  to  everybody,  and  I  left  Malawi  in  1983 
and  came  back  for  awhile  in  1988,  and  then  came 
back  in  1990 — both  times  in  the  process  of  look¬ 
ing  at  another  project.  And  I  made  a  point  of 
finding  out  what  had  happened  to  the  credit  tak¬ 
ers,  particularly.  They  went  from  5  percent  of 
women  participating  to  35  percent  of  the  credi¬ 
tors,  and  making  credit  available  to  175,000 
women  for  the  whole  country. 

The  interesting  comparison  is  women’s  pro¬ 
grams — I  almost  had  women’s  programs  totally 
plugged  into  mainstream  activities.  And  in  the 
second  round  of  the  project,  the  project  renewal, 
the  University  of  Florida  lost  the  contract,  be¬ 
cause  the  men  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  did 
not  think  gender  issues  were  important.  They 
did  not  even  think  that  the  farming  system  re¬ 
search  and  extension  approach  should  be  given 
priority.  They  were  so  focused  on  commodity- 
oriented  topics  and  those  kinds  of  things,  they 
omitted  the  systems  approach,  they  omitted  the 
gender  approach.  Oregon  State  and  the  consor¬ 
tium  it  was  associated  with  got  the  project.  And 


also,  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  University  of 
Florida  ...  I  have  always  been  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  they  avoided  the 
social  scientists  in  the  other  college.  To  make  a 
long  story  short,  I  swear  that,  ten  minutes  after 
Oregon  State  got  the  contract,  they  called  me. 
[laughter]  The  next  day  they  called  me  up;  would 
I  do  the  training  for  their  team  now  going  to 
Malawi? 

I  said,  "OK.  I’ll  do  it  if  you  let  me  do  it  the 
way  I  want  to  and  the  way  I  think  it  should  be 
done."  They  agreed.  I  was  so  annoyed  with  the 
College  of  Agriculture  here  at  UF,  that  was  just 
music  to  my  ears.  But  I  felt  so  badly  that  UF  had 
lost  it,  and,  therefore,  I  wasn’t  going  to  be  able 
to  continue  personally.  I  said  I  wanted  them  to 
know  some  deep  history  of  Malawi,  and  would 
they  hire  Leroy  Vail,  who  was  a  visiting  profes¬ 
sor  at  Harvard  to  also  come?  Besides,  I  was  miss¬ 
ing  that  stuff  on  African  history!  [laughter]  I 
needed  it!  I  needed  to  listen  to  his  lectures,  be¬ 
cause  I’d  never  had  time  to  really  get  into  the 
history  of  Malawi  in  the  depth  that  I  knew  I 
needed.  And  I  knew  that  he  was  brilliant.  They 
agreed.  So  I  did  most  of  the  lectures  for  six  days, 
and  they’re  all  on  tape,  a  video.  And  that  first 
pile  on  the  bottom  with  the  red  covers,  those 
were  my  training  materials. 

I  started  this  methodology  in  Malawi,  then, 
when  I  was  there.  I  did  three,  four,  five  training 
courses  on  women  and  development  for  agricul¬ 
tural  professionals,  both  men  and  women,  on 
what  the  topic  is,  what  are  the  techniques,  and 
so  forth.  I  did  the  farming  system  stuff,  and  I  did 
the  policy  change  stuff  and  the  massive  data  col¬ 
lection  and  the  description  of  all  the  farming  sys¬ 
tems  with  the  analysis  of  all  the  quantitative 
data.  All  those  things.  And  the  revision  of 
women’s  programs  from  home  economics  into 
women  and  agriculture,  and  changes  in  all  the 
policies  from  national  five-year  plans,  those 
kinds  of  things.  And  the  farming  systems  trials 
and  the  farming  systems  mapping,  in  terms  of 
rapid  appraisals. 

After  the  training  session,  which  people  at 
Oregon  State  were  really  very  pleased  with  and 
I  was  very  pleased  with,  and  as  I  said,  they  vid¬ 
eotaped  every  session — I  still  have  those — they 
asked  me  to  work  with  the  woman  who  would 
be  hired  as  part  of  the  project  to  go  to  Malawi 
and  work  with  women’s  programs  and,  in  a  way, 
continue  on  with  the  work  that  I  had  been  do- 
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mg.  The  woman  they  selected  was  an  agrono¬ 
mist,  and  I  was  absolutely  tickled  that  they 
picked  her  when  I  saw  her  vita,  because  I  was 
sort  of  masquerading  as  an  agronomist  at  times, 
as  well  as  an  anthropologist  and  policy  person 
(wasn’t  masquerading  in  those  two  capacities). 
But  I  thought  that  someone  with  those  other 
skills  might  be  able  to  take  it  off  in  another  di¬ 
rection. 

I  asked  if  she  could  come  to  Gainesville,  and 
I  said  I  would  be  very  willing  to  work  with  her.  I 
really  cared  a  great  deal  what  happened  in 
Malawi  and  the  follow-up  to  that  project — pas¬ 
sionately  cared.  So  I  said  I  would  make  avail¬ 
able  to  her  my  materials,  that  I  would  be  happy 
to  work  with  her.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  I 
don’t  know  the  political  "this  and  that,"  but  for 
some  reason  she  could  not  go  on  that  project — 
this  particular  person  whom  I  had  spoken  with 
on  the  telephone.  Instead,  they  found  another 
person,  a  home  economist. 

Of  course,  the  home  economists  were  the 
bane ,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  at  least  the  tra¬ 
ditional  ones.  I’m  not  talking  about  people  like 
Francine  Firebaugh,  who’s  the  Dean  of  Human 
Ecology  at  Cornell  and  has  turned  that  college 
around  to  modern  times.  But  the  fairly  tradi¬ 
tional  focus  on  the  family,  not  realizing  that  fam¬ 
ily  means  a  multitude  of  things,  depending  on 
where  you  are  on  the  planet. 

And  I’m  sure  I  don’t  have  a  proper 
conceptualization  of  the  modern  aspects  of  the 
discipline.  But,  nevertheless,  they  manifest 
enough  of  the  old  aspects  of  the  discipline  in 
their  public  presentations  and  writings,  I  think, 
for  people  to  still  think  that  they’re  doing  some 
fairly  arcane,  archaic,  and  fairly  low-level  stuff, 
most  of  which  is  very  focused  on  the  developed 
world.  And  when  it  gets  to  the  developing  world, 
it’s  really  pretty  watered-down  stuff.  For  the  de¬ 
veloping  world,  it’s  all  micro-enterprise  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  most  micro  sort. 

Part  of  the  economy.  Another  marginal .... 

Very,  very  marginalized,  very  low-level,  very 
un-high-tech,  really  low-tech  kinds  of  endeav¬ 
ors.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  they  hired  some¬ 
one  else — a  very  pleasant  woman,  I  might  add — 
and  she  went  to  Malawi.  And,  for  example,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  head  of  women’s  programs  going  off 
to  get  her  master’s  degree  in  horticulture,  which 


is  what  she  wanted  to  study — the  idea  of  having 
the  technical  assistant  who  was  going  to  replace 
her,  the  Ph.D.  from  America,  so  she  could  go  off 
as  part  of  the  project  training  and  get  an  ad¬ 
vanced  degree  ....  Instead  of  going  in  horti¬ 
culture,  which  was  her  desire — she  already  had 
a  five-year  bachelor’s  degree  from  the  college  of 
agriculture  in  Malawi  called  Bunda  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture — she  got  it  in  agriculture  extension, 
which  is  a  much  meeker,  softer,  feminine  disci¬ 
pline,  quite  frankly.  And  when  it  came  time  for 
her  to  do  her  master’s  thesis,  she  did  it  on  the 
development  of  these  women-specific,  micro¬ 
enterprise  development  projects,  which  was  just 
basically  one  step  up  from  the  very  low-level, 
"Let’s  get  some  women’s  groups  together  and 
show  them  agriculture.  We’ll  get  thirty  women, 
and  they’ll  raise  two  pigs,  and  that’ll  be  a  tech¬ 
nology  for  women."  It  was  pretty  much  like  that. 
So  they  had  six  pigs.  It  really  was  at  that  level. 
The  terminology  was  IGAs — income-generating 
activities.  They  didn’t  actually  use  the  word 
"microenterprise."  They  used  "income-generat¬ 
ing  activities."  I’m  unaware  of  any  income-gen¬ 
erating  activity,  IGA,  ever  promulgated  on  this 
planet  for  men,  as  a  comparison. 

So,  unfortunately,  what  happened  was  that 
women’s  programs,  instead  of  integrating  and 
sort  of  throwing  its  weight  and  clout  .  .  .  which  I 
thought  I  had  built  up  with  them  for  those  couple 
of  years  and  for  that  publication  I  showed  you, 
Priorities  for  Women’s  Programs,  in  which  we 
redesigned  all  the  job  descriptions,  all  the  re¬ 
porting  formats,  all  the  curriculum  and  training 
for  both  women  farmers  and  for  female  exten¬ 
sions  agents,  and  we  even  had  a  component  for 
male  extension  agents. 

So  that  was  not  operationalized? 

Not  to  its  full  extent.  It  was  operationalized, 
but  I  never  got  back  there  to  measure  it.  Had  I 
been  doing  the  monitoring  and  evaluation,  I 
could  have  answered  you  that  it  was  45  percent 
operationalized  or  65  percent  or  whatever  per¬ 
cent.  These  were  the  aspects  that  were  carried 
out  to  the  letter;  these  were  ones  that  were  modi¬ 
fied.  All  I  have  is  an  analysis  that  I  made  on  two 
visits  back,  and  it’s  not  as  detailed  as  I  would 
have  liked.  But  they  did  operationalize  quite  a 
bit  of  it.  It’s  just  not  as  much  as  I  would  have 
liked.  And  this  notion  that  because  the  head  of 
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women’s  programs  went  to  the  United  States  for 
her  master’s  degree  in  ag  education  and  exten¬ 
sion  instead  of  a  production  science,  like  horti¬ 
culture,  she  was  disadvantaged  and  has  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  in  relation  to  the  other  male  counter¬ 
parts  who  were  heads  of  units  and  sectors  and 
sections  in  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  She’s  a 
very  smart  woman. 

Do  you  think  she  was  counseled  to  change  her 
discipline? 

Oh,  she  was.  When  I  went  back,  she  told  me 
she  had  applied  to  horticulture  and  was  accepted 
to  the  Agriculture  Extension  and  Education  De¬ 
partment  at  the  university  at  Oregon  State.  So 
it  had  been  changed  by  the  people  from  Oregon 
State.  They  knew  they  were  going  to  sponsor 
her.  Her  grades  were  fine;  she  was  the  head  of 
women’s  programs  for  the  country  of  Malawi  in 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  She  was  sharp  as  a 
tack.  She  had  all  the  credentials;  she  was  the 
one  who  was  going  to  be  sent.  She  knew  what 
she  wanted  to  study.  She  filled  out  the  applica¬ 
tion,  specifying  horticulture.  It’s  amazing. 

The  reason  I’m  mentioning  this  in  such  de¬ 
tail  is  that  my  goal  for  the  women  and  the 
women’s  programs  was  to  be  in  the  mainstream 
of  all  activities  that  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
was  doing.  So  the  credit  example  that  I  gave  you 
was  using  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture’s  entire 
credit  program.  It  wasn’t,  "Let’s  have  a  program 
for  women  in  place  A,"  or  "Let’s  just  have  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  women  that’s  separate."  That’s  what  we 
mean  by  the  word  mainstream  or 
mainstreaming  an  activity,  as  opposed  to  a 
woman-specific  or  woman-separate  or  woman- 
segregated  project  or  activity.  And  my  idea  was — 
whether  it  was  research,  whether  it  was  the  ex¬ 
tension  workers — now  they  could  work  with 
farmers  of  both  genders. 

And  let  me  just  clarify  something.  The  reason 
that  this  mainstreaming  would  have  worked 
so  well  in  Malawi,  is  it  because  you  had  so  many 
female  head  of  households  by  the  definition? 

No.  The  female  head  of  households  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  it.  They  were  leverage  data  that  I 
used  to  say,  "If  you  don’t  help  a  third  of  the 
households  in  your  country,  if  you  automatically 
don’t  reach  them  because  they’re  female-headed, 


you’re  going  to  have  deficits,  nutrition  deficits, 
education  deficits,  technology  gaps,  and  so  forth. 
No,  they’re  just  ordinary  peasant  people,  they’re 
out  in  the  rural  areas.  They  have  no  voice,  zero. 
The  idea  was  to  take  the  agricultural  profession¬ 
als  and  semi-professional  staff  members  at  ev¬ 
ery  level  and  redirect  their  whole  programmatic 
efforts,  because  they  were  trying  to  work  with 
farmers,  and  eventually,  I  figured,  they  will  get 
to  the  female  head  of  households. 

But  they  were  just  excluding  them,  and  they 
were  excluding  women  in  general.  And  to  start 
using  mainstream  methods  with  people  who 
were  there  on  the  spot  ....  Because  the  female 
extension  workers,  first  of  all — there  were  a  few 
of  them — they  weren’t  there  on  the  spot,  they 
weren’t  trained,  and  they  weren’t  interested,  and 
they  didn’t  deliver  credit  and  inputs. 

I  think  it’s  possible  maybe  five  hundred  years 
from  now  they’ll  have  all  those  skills,  or  a  hun¬ 
dred  years.  But  they  did  not,  and  they  still  don’t. 
They’re  moving  toward  that  direction  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  all  this,  but  they’re  not  there  yet. 

As  I  told  you,  Malawi  was  divided  into  these 
programs  and  projects.  They  all  continued  to 
operate,  but  they  had  only  been  targeting  men, 
for  the  most  part.  And  mainstreaming  women  is 
to  get  the  same  operations,  the  same  institu¬ 
tional  machinery,  to  focus  on  women  as  well  as 
on  men. 

The  alternative  to  that  [laughter]  is  to  have 
the  income-generating  activities  only  for  women, 
with  the  notion  that  women  are  brought  together 
in  groups;  as  a  group  project,  they  learn  how  to 
plant  a  particular  crop,  or  they  learn  how  to  raise 
some  chickens,  or  they  learn  how  to  market  or 
process  some  commodity.  It’s  unprecedented  for 
men  to  have  to  do  something  like  this.  It  just 
doesn’t  occur.  You  don’t  get  a  group  of  men  to¬ 
gether  and  say,  "OIv,  here  are  two  pigs.  You  thirty 
men  are  going  to  raise  these  two  pigs,  and  then 
you’re  going  to  split  the  profits.  And  this  is  going 
to  teach  you  pig  raising."  They  would  laugh.  They 
were  all  treated  as  individuals;  each  man  was 
given  two  pigs.  So  that’s  the  difference  in  scale. 
There’d  be  sixty  pigs  for  thirty  men  and  two  pigs 
for  thirty  women. 

Just  to  put  that  in  real  perspective,  I  went 
and  visited  this  one  group  of  women  who  were 
growing  an  improved  variety  of  maize,  or  corn. 
They  call  it  maize  in  Africa.  Because  I  was  visit¬ 
ing — and  this  is  typical — they  cooked  a  big  meal, 
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and  they  sang  and  danced.  Men  don’t  cook  a  meal 
and  sing  and  dance  if  you  go  look  at  their  project. 
The  singing  and  dancing  is  all  very  nice  and  lit¬ 
erally  free,  but  the  meal  part  is  not.  To  offer 
guests  a  cooked  chicken  and  the  whole  meal  and 
Coca-Colas,  multiple  bottles  of  Coca-Cola,  and 
biscuits  and  bread,  these  things  cost  money  for 
village  women.  The  categories  of  food  I’m  talk¬ 
ing  about,  much  of  it  is  purchased,  and  the  rest 
is  gourmet  village  food,  the  best  they  have  to 
offer.  There  were  costs.  And,  of  course,  I  come 
with  the  whole  entourage  of  extension  officers, 
who  proceed  to  gorge  themselves  on  this  lovely 
food  that  these  women  should  rightly  have  been 
eating  themselves  or  feeding  their  family.  It’s  ter¬ 
rible!  It’s  just  really  terrible.  And  they’re  put  on 
the  spot. 

This  is  all  over — not  just  Malawi.  This  is  all 
over  the  developing  world.  I  can’t  tell  you  how 
many  times  it’s  happened  to  me.  They’re  very 
pleasant  events,  but  I’m  mostly  sitting  there 
thinking,  "My  God — their  families  need  this  food, 
not  me,"  and  certainly  not  all  these  extension 
agents  and  government  officials,  especially  the 
men,  who  were  eating  quantities  that  are  basi¬ 
cally  beyond  belief. 

So,  of  course,  that  happened.  And  I  said,  "OK. 
Why  don’t  you  explain  what  this  project  is 
about?"  It  turns  out  they  had  worked  with  a  male 
extension  agent  in  the  area.  He  said,  and  I  spoke 
with  him  afterwards,  he  was  going  to  give  them 
a  new  technology.  They  were  growing  local 
maize,  traditional  maize,  maize  of  the  ancestors. 
He  was  going  to  give  them  composite  maize. 

I  said,  "Well,  excuse  me.  The  research  sta¬ 
tion  and  everybody  else  [the  men]  in  the  coun¬ 
try  are  growing  hybrid  maize,"  which  is  better 
yielding,  especially  if  you’re  going  to  go  to  the 
trouble  of  using  inputs.  Composite  maize  needs 
a  little  bit,  and  hybrid  maize  needs  .... 

An  input  is  like  fertilizer  and  improved  seed? 

Yes.  And  he  said,  "Well,  I  was  going  to  move 
them  up  gradually."  Now,  this  would  never  have 
happened  with  male  farmers.  It  never  did  hap¬ 
pen  with  male  farmers.  Nobody  ever  would  have 
said,  "I’m  going  to  give  these  male  farmers  com¬ 
posite  maize."  Male  farmers  grew  composite 
maize,  but  that’s  before  the  hybrid  maize  was 
available,  and  many  still  continue  to  grow  it.  It 


was  an  intermediate-yielding  product.  But  the 
idea  that,  because  they  were  women  .... 

These  women  had  farmed  their  entire  lives. 
It’s  not  like  they  were  taking  a  group  of  urban¬ 
ites  and  trying  to  teach  them.  And  trying,  like 
me  in  Zambia,  to  teach  the  people  how  to  farm. 
These  were  experienced,  mid-aged  women,  in 
their  thirties,  forties,  and  fifties,  who  were  farm¬ 
ers  all  their  lives  and  had  grown  one  technol¬ 
ogy — which  is  to  say,  local  maize,  because  that’s 
the  seed  they  had — plus  a  bunch  of  other  crops, 
a  large  number  of  them.  And  instead  of  just 
moving  them  right  into  hybrid  maize,  he  was 
giving  them  an  intermediate  technology.  It  was 
horrifying. 

Not  only  that,  I  sat  there  and  costed  it  out 
in  terms  of  productions  costs.  They  paid  for  trac¬ 
tor  services;  they  had  to  pay  for  the  sacks  to  put 
the  harvest  in;  they  had  to  store  them  and  so 
forth.  And  the  village  elder,  of  course,  had  given 
them,  to  practice  on,  a  tiny  piece  of  land.  These 
women  were  used  to  growing  acres  and  acres 
worth!  And  here  were  thirty  of  them  all  together, 
or  I  think  twenty-three  in  this  particular  case. 
So  I  sat  there:  How  much  do  they  pay  for  trac¬ 
tors?  How  much  did  they  pay  for  the  sacks? 
What  did  the  fertilizers  cost?  Did  they  pay  for 
the  seeds?  I  think  they  got  the  seed.  And  what 
was  their  yield?  How  many  people  were  in  the 
group?  And  by  the  time  I  finished  calculating 
what  their  production  costs  were,  what  their 
yield  was,  and  what  it  would  sell  for  and  the 
number  of  people  in  the  group,  each  woman  was 
going  to  make  like  a  dollar,  half  of  which  had 
been  spent  on  the  meal  we  had  just  consumed, 
with  the  Coca-Colas  and  the  biscuits  and  the  X 
number  of  chickens.  And  then  they  wonder  why 
women  lose  interest.  A  lot  of  these  things  have 
a  very  short  life.  They’ll  last  for  a  season  or  two 
or  maybe  a  couple  of  years,  and  then  people  say, 
"Well,  look  at  these  women.  They  cannot  do 
these  technical  things;  they  can’t  stay  with  it." 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  that.  It’s  just  that 
it’s  a  lot  of  their  time.  And  it  might  have  been 
fun,  but  it’s  useless  as  a  livelihood  enterprise. 
Really  amazingly  useless.  Anyway,  the  reason  I 
tell  you  that  story  is  because,  as  a  result  of  this 
home  economist  and  as  a  result  of  the  head  of 
women’s  programs  .... 

Who  did  not  come  work  with  you,  I  gather — 
the  home  economist? 
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She  did  not,  although  I  did  get  her  reports 
and  everything,  and  that  was  made  available  to 
me.  But  the  Malawian  woman,  who  got  her 
master’s  degree  in  ag  extension  and  education, 
her  thesis  was  on  these  income-generating  ac¬ 
tivities.  And  by  the  time  she  came  back  and  fin¬ 
ished  that  and  worked  with  her  staff,  nationwide, 
to  beef  up  these  IGAs,  there  were  578  women  in 
the  whole  country  involved  in  the  activities  con¬ 
nected  with  women’s  programs.  Whereas  my 
credit  situation  I  told  you  yesterday  was  175,000. 
And,  see,  that  had  been  my  goal,  to  make  all  of 
the  operations  similar  to  the  one  with  credit. 

What  we  did  manage  to  accomplish  was  to¬ 
tal  disaggregation  by  gender  of  every  bit  of  data 
that  were  collected  in  Malawi  for  the  next  de¬ 
cade.  I  do  not  know  about  the  very  present,  but 
I  can’t  imagine  that  they  threw  it  by  the  way- 
side. 

I  would  go  to  conferences  all  over  the  world. 
People  would  come  up  to  me,  and  they  would 
say,  "You  know,  I  was  in  Malawi,  and  I  was  work¬ 
ing  in  .  .  .,"  and  they’d  name  a  place  that  I’d  never 
been  to.  "And  I  found  all  this  gender-disaggre¬ 
gated  data.  When  I  asked  people  about  it,  they 
said  you  had  started  this  program  and  project." 
So  it  went  everywhere  for  everything,  because 
Malawi,  as  a  country,  had  this  incredible  em¬ 
piricist  tradition.  And  once  they  got  the  idea, 
they  would  just  keep  going  with  it.  So  it  was  quite 
extraordinary. 

The  country  has  maintained  this — all  of  that 
continued  through  time.  The  credit  program 
worked,  and  they  did  it  themselves  after  I  started 
it,  because  by  the  time  I  left,  there  were  still 
only  5  .  .  .  maybe  it  had  gone  up  to  7  or  8  per¬ 
cent,  and  then  it  just  kept  going  up,  up,  up,  up, 
up  until  35  percent  of  all  input  takers  in  the 
country  were  women.  And  the  head  of  it  thought 
it  would  go  up  to  40  percent. 

What  are  input  takers  ? 

People  who  get  credit,  and  the  credit  is  in- 
kind  inputs,  like  improved  seed  and  fertilizer. 
So  those  are  called  the  agricultural  inputs. 

So,  whereas  women’s  programs  had  578 
women  in  the  whole  country  [laughter] ,  because 
they  had  gone  off  on  the  traditional  .... 

When  yon  say,  "They  had  gone  off, "  what  do  you 
mean? 


I  mean,  women’s  programs  had  gone  off  un¬ 
der  the  guidance  of  the  home  economist  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  USAID,  U.S.  Government  Techni¬ 
cal  Assistance  Program  to  Malawi,  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  women  were  channeled  into  get¬ 
ting  their  master’s  degrees  in  these  kinds  of  sub¬ 
jects,  as  opposed  to  being  really  comparable  with 
the  men  and  getting  degrees  in  the  same  pro¬ 
duction  subjects. 

Do  you  have  any  idea  why? 

Yes!  Of  course.  Ilad  they  gotten  them  in  any 
way  in  the  production  topics,  they  would  have 
still  come  back  and  headed  up  their  units,  but 
they  would  have  been  on  a  par  with  their  male 
colleagues  intellectually  and  education-wise,  but 
that  was  not  done.  The  reason  is  .  .  .  well,  I  have 
to  confess  that  I’m  very  prejudiced  against  home 
economists.  I  really  am.  They  were  good  early 
on,  both  in  our  own  land  grant  systems  and  then 
subsequently  in  the  developing  world.  They  were 
the  women  who  were  there  as  women  profes¬ 
sionals,  and  they  guided  women  of  America  to 
do  scientific  domestic  housekeeping,  while  the 
men  were  the  farmers.  It  just  turns  on  this  no¬ 
tion  that  men  and  women  have  a  very  different 
and  specific  gender  division  of  labor. 

The  other  thing  about  the  home  economists, 
a  lot  of  them  were  educated,  and  they  were  in 
these  posts,  and  they  were  salaried,  and  they 
had  spent  a  lot  of  time  protecting  their  positions. 
They  also  were  often  in  a  totally  female  envi¬ 
ronment,  and  in  agricultural  colleges  across 
America  and  the  world,  they  were  in  their  own 
separate  departments,  which  they  could  admin¬ 
ister  and  have  the  curriculum  on  and  so  then 
were  considered  safe  and  nonthreatening  by 
their  male  colleagues.  But  they  were  also  very 
protective  of  their  own  prerogatives  and  privi¬ 
leges,  and  they  didn’t  integrate.  There  weren’t 
women  in  the  agronomy  department;  there 
weren’t  men  in  the  home  economics  depart¬ 
ment,  for  instance. 

This  is  an  entrenched  pattern. 

It’s  a  very  entrenched  pattern.  And  I’m  sure 
there  are  lots  of  exceptions  and  good  people  who 
are  very  forward-thinking.  I  do  know  a  couple  at 
the  University  of  Florida  who  do  a  lot  of  the  same 
things  that  I  do,  and  I  have  a  great  deal  of  re- 
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spect  for  them.  And  they  know  that  the  family 
is  different  in  the  United  States  versus  Malawi, 
[laughter]  but  most  people  don’t.  And  a  lot  of 
the  home  economists  do  not  have  a  lot  of  inter¬ 
national  experience,  or  international  experience 
outside  the  context  of  home  economics. 

Well,  also,  don’t  you  think  they  also  have  the 
idea  that  any  form  of  technology  is  better  for  a 
developing  country,  and  if  it  comes  in  a  pat¬ 
tern  that’s  a  little  foreign,  so  what?  That’s  part 
of  the  project,  the  process  of  modernization. 

The  process.  Yes.  And  I  so  resent  women 
being  talked  down  to  or  women  being  offered 
lesser  technology.  The  whole  business  in 
America  of  women  fearing  mathematics,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  It  is  so  shocking.  Now,  mathematics  was 
always  easy  for  me,  and  having  been  a  math  mi¬ 
nor  in  college,  I  never  personally  could  under¬ 
stand  it.  But  I  have  read  and  heard  and  listened 
to  people  long  enough  to  know  that  it  is  an  ab¬ 
solute  reality. 

But  didn’t  your  female  friends  at  school  say,  “Oh, 
my  God,  how  can  you  do  that?" 

Well,  yes,  of  course.  But  can  you  imag¬ 
ine  .  .  .  ?  Now,  take  this  to  its  logical  conclusion: 
if  all  girls  in  America  were  not  even  offered  the 
possibility  of  taking  geometry,  algebra,  and  cal¬ 
culus,  because  the  majority  of  them  didn’t  like 
math.  And  that’s  what  I’m  talking  about  in  terms 
of  the  developing  world.  To  offer  women  lesser 
technologies  just  because  they  were  women  and 
just  because  men  had  been  practicing  those  tech¬ 
nologies  earlier  or  even  very  well  at  a  particular 
time.  Or  if  women  had  tried  and  didn’t  do  well 
at  the  beginning,  because  it  was  not  well  ex¬ 
plained  to  them,  or  they  didn’t  have  the  basic 
preliminary  skills  to  even  start  on  it,  this  is  just 
downright  unfair  and  wrong.  And  I  just  felt  so 
strongly  about  it.  Very,  very  strongly.  And  that 
example  that  I  just  gave  you  of  the  offering  the 
women  the  composite,  instead  of  the  hybrid,  va¬ 
riety,  it’s  like  offering  somebody  a  stove  that  was 
made  ten  years  ago  when  you’ve  got  a  new  one 
that  has  an  automatic  pilot  light. 

Well,  think  of  the  analogy  of  computers,  too.  The 
women  are  going  to  have  the  old  computers  that 
don’t  go  so  fast. 


The  women  will  have  the  old  computers,  and 
the  men  will  have  the  new  ones.  It’s  just  shock¬ 
ing.  If  that  were  done  in  terms  of  racial  catego¬ 
ries,  just  imagine.  Just  imagine.  And  yet  it  has 
been  done  in  terms  of  gender,  in  terms  of  the 
sexes,  consistently  and  on  a  worldwide  basis. 
So  I  was  just  horrified. 

My  goal  at  all  times  there  was  to  try  to 
broaden  the  horizons  of  these  agricultural  pro¬ 
fessionals  at  every  level  and  people  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  units,  because  they  were  spending  huge 
amounts  of  money  to  have  these  programs,  and 
the  programs  actually  targeted  real  people,  and 
then  working  with  real  people  at  the  bottom  to 
capacitate  them.  I  don’t  like  using  "capacitate" 
as  a  verb,  [laughter]  To  help  them  or  increase 
their  capacities  to  understand  technologies, 
number  one,  and  number  two,  to  give  voice  to 
their  needs.  Because  a  lot  of  people  always  say, 
"Well,  what  do  the  women  want?" 

I  said,  "OK.  What  do  the  women  want?  Let’s 
go  ask  them."  The  women  would  talk  in  a  very 
low  voice.  I  can’t  say  this  in  a  loud  voice  be¬ 
cause  they  really  spoke  in  a  very  low  voice.  And 
they  would  say  things  like  [speaks  in  a  low  voice] , 
"Well,  give  us  what  you  want." 

And  I’m  thinking,  "Oh,  my  God!  Can’t  you 
tell  us  what  you  need?  We’ll  see  if  we  can  link 
that  up."  But  it  was  just  so  self-deprecating,  num¬ 
ber  one.  Number  two,  it  really  occurred  to  me 
that  they  didn’t  know  what  was  available  out 
there. 

For  example,  they  thought  that  agricultural 
training,  participation  in  these  credit  and/or  in¬ 
put  programs,  were  only  for  men.  They  didn’t 
think  they’d  have  a  chance.  It  wasn’t  like,  "I  re¬ 
ally  want  to  get  in  it.  Can  I  do  it?"  It  was  like, 
"Oh,  well,"  They  didn’t  even  think  about  it.  That’s 
only  for  men;  it  doesn’t  affect  them.  "We’ll  go  on 
to  the  next  thing".  So  they  had  no  idea  that 
people,  as  opposed  to  just  male  people,  could 
actually  do  that  activity. 

So  how  did  you  get  past  the  women  saying,  "Just 
give  us  what  you  want. " 

There  was  this  British  woman  who  was  on  a 
project  in  one  area,  and  she  actually  came  up 
with  a  methodology.  She  had  this  idea — I  think 
I  was  showing  it  to  you  in  the  priorities  for 
women’s  programs — in  which  you  would  gener¬ 
ate  from  the  women  ideas  about  what  their  needs 
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were,  first,  and  I  think  you  can  talk  about  some 
of  the  problems  that  people  have.  The  idea  is  to 
do  this  in  a  group,  so  that  people  find  their  voices. 
The  group  has  to  be  very  friendly,  and  it  was  all 
female  at  the  beginning.  Then  you  elicit  the  prob¬ 
lems,  then  the  idea  is  to  say,  "Well,  what  do  you 
see  as  types  of  solutions?" 

And  people  may  be  very  limited  in  what  they 
see  as  solutions.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may 
even  include  pie-in-the-sky  type  solutions.  So 
you  get  this  whole  range  from  the  very  mun¬ 
dane  to  the  very  outrageous  or  impossible  or 
too  expensive  or  whatever.  And  then  you  work 
through  this  with  a  leader,  and  you  kind  of  rec¬ 
ognize  who  are  the  people  who  will  speak  out, 
and  you  start  bolstering  them,  so  they  actually 
become  spokespersons.  So  there  are  different 
methods,  but  all  work  by  creating  a  safe  envi¬ 
ronment  to  discuss  these  things  in  a  group. 

Now,  are  these  like  focus  groups? 

In  a  way,  I  guess  they  could  be  called  that.  I 
don’t  believe  we  did  call  them  that  at  the  time, 
but,  yes,  they  were  just  getting  together  groups 
of  women  and  putting  them  in  a  situation  where 
they  felt  at  ease.  Helping  to  channel  the  conver¬ 
sation  and  bolster  the  fact  that,  "Yes,  that  is  a 
need,"  or,  "That  would  be  a  solution.  Let  me  give 
you  some  others,  but  yours  are  good  sugges¬ 
tions,"  that  kind  of  very  supportive  environment. 

So  for  that  kind  of  work,  you’re  actually  creat¬ 
ing  a  situation  where  you’re  successfully  com¬ 
municating  between  two  cultures  like 
that — and  when  I  say  the  two  cultures,  I’m  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  USAID  people  and  the  indigenous 
culture. 

No.  No.  That  was  not  it.  It  was  more  like 
once  we  got  the  methodology,  we  could  get 
Malawian  professionals  to  do  it.  I  didn’t  have  to 
do  it.  I  never  did  it  personally,  because  it  really 
was  best  done  in  Ghichewa,  for  instance.  It  didn’t 
have  to  be  done  through  translation  or  only  with 
English  speakers,  so  people  could  do  it  at  the 
very  local  level.  You  could  teach  the  female  ex¬ 
tension  workers  how  to  do  it,  for  instance,  and 
then  they  could  lead  the  discussion.  So  it  was  a 
much  better  process,  and  you  could  have  more 
people. 


So  it’s  a  self-perpetuating  process  once  you  set 
it  in  motion. 

Yes.  I  was  very  keen  on  not  doing  them  my¬ 
self.  I  did  not  do  a  lot  of  these  things.  I  had  oth¬ 
ers  that  I  trained  to  do  it.  It  was  really  training 
of  trainers — TOT  is  what  they  call  it. 

I’m  just  trying  to  define  your  role,  specifically. 
As  the  anthropologist,  your  role  really  is  to  com¬ 
municate  between  all  these  layers  of  people? 

And  levels.  I  did  a  lot  of  stuff,  however,  in 
the  Malawi  project  with  local  people  directly.  So 
I  don’t  want  to  minimize  that.  For  example,  the 
process  I  just  told  you  about,  I  might  have  done 
a  couple  of  sessions.  I  just  didn’t  do  it  in  ten 
groups  in  three  places,  [laughter]  I  might  check 
in  on  a  group  here  and  there,  after  I  had  done  a 
few.  I  would  do  the  initial  stuff  myself  to  kind  of 
get  a  feel  for  it,  but  there  really  wasn’t  any  rea¬ 
son  for  me  to  keep  doing  it  over  and  over  and 
over  again. 

And,  in  fact,  what  you  described  before  was  this 
process  of  refinement.  You  try  something  on  a 
small  scale,  and  then  what  worked  .... 

Right.  Now,  I  did  .  .  .  and  this  was  really 
crazy.  The  eight  Agricultural  Development  Di¬ 
visions  were  located  in  eight  different  places 
around  the  country.  The  major  cities  had  these 
rural  development  programs  somewhat  near 
most  of  the  headquarters,  and  each  one  of  these 
was  very  hierarchical  and  very  structured.  The 
ADD’s  were  divided  into  different  sectors,  so 
there  was  agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  women’s 
programs,  credit,  extension,  et  cetera. 

All  officers — the  program  manager,  the 
evaluation  unit,  statistics — were  in  the  central 
office.  Between  myself  and  my  two  staff  mem¬ 
bers,  the  three  of  us,  we  went  to  six  of  them,  six 
of  the  eight,  and  spoke  personally  with  every 
head  of  the  sector  or  section.  And  it  went  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  "What  do  you  do?  What  are  you 
working  on?  What  are  the  formats  that  you  use? 
What  kind  of  reports  do  you  have  to  make?"  We 
would  elicit  everything  that  they  did,  and  then 
we  would  genderize  it.  And  then  the  two  that  I 
didn’t  do,  I  sent  one  of  my  officers  to  do  those 
two,  and  she  did  those.  She  did  everybody  in 
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those  two  places.  I  couldn’t  go.  So  essentially, 
we  got  around  to  every  head  of  section — of 
course,  there’s  change  in  personnel — in  the  en¬ 
tire  country. 

And  let  me  tell  you  this  story.  There  was  a 
"field  day."  During  a  field  day  at  the  research 
station,  people  from  all  over  come,  and  then  the 
researchers  lead  everybody  on  a  tour  through 
their  experiments  in  the  fields  and  the  results 
and  the  farm  machinery  unit  and  those  kinds  of 
things  and  explain  the  findings.  There’s  about 
150 — I  don’t  remember  the  exact  number — 
mostly  men,  who  show  up  for  the  Ghitedze  Re¬ 
search  Station  field  day.  And  Ghitedze  is  the  larg¬ 
est  research  station  in  Malawi. 

And  it  is  the  language  and  the  ethnic  group? 

It’s  a  place.  The  language  is  Ghichewa,  but 
Ghitedze  is  just  a  place  name.  And  it’s  the  larg¬ 
est  research  station  in  Malawi.  So  there’re  about 
150  people  walking  through  the  rows  of  maize 
and  whatever  other  crops  were  there  and  exam¬ 
ining  experiments.  And  somebody  said  to  me, 
"Dr.  Spring  .  .  .  ."  I  don’t  remember  what  the 
question  was. 

This  one  man  turns  around  and  says,  "Dr. 
Spring?"  and  looks  at  me. 

And  I  said,  "Yes,  I’m  Dr.  Spring." 

lie  looks  at  me,  and  he  goes,  "Uh  .  .  .  um  .  .  . 
Dr.  Spring,  I  ...  I  thought  you  would  be  .  .  . 
um  .  .  .  bigger."  [laughter] 

lie  didn’t  expect  to  see  a  small,  white  woman, 
because  I  had  done  all  these  things  and  was  re¬ 
ally  very  well  known  all  over  the  country.  He 
was  just  flabbergasted!  Poor  man!  [laughter] 

But  we  did  have  this  notion  that  we  did  do  a 
lot  of  it  ourselves,  and  we  had  this  notion  that 
once  we  established  the  procedure,  other  people 
could  do  it,  could  do  those  procedures.  And  the 
major  things  that  stuck,  as  I  said,  were  the  credit 
program,  the  gender  disaggregation  of  all  sorts 
of  data  at  every  level,  and  the  notion  that  women 
had  to  be  built  into  government  policy,  five-year 
plans.  Yes,  the  women’s  programs  section  had 
its  thing  that  it  accomplished,  but  that  there 
might  be  other  spin-offs  in  other  units.  And  by 
the  way,  that  whole  experience  was  a  big  setup 
for  what  I  did  at  FAO.  FAO  is  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Organization  of  the  UN,  and  it’s  the  larg¬ 
est  of  the  specialized  UN  agencies.  But  we’ll  get 
to  that. 


Did  you  want  to  talk  more  about  why  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida  group  decided  that  the  gen¬ 
der  issue  was  not  important? 

Oh,  this  is  very  political.  The  head  of  the 
international  programs  in  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  just  pooh-poohed  the  subject.  He  was  a 
soil  scientist.  And  it’s  not  only  gender;  it  was 
farming  systems  as  well.  It  was  both.  It  was  ac¬ 
tually  both.  There  has  always  been  this  tension 
between  people  who  do  farming  systems — which 
is  to  say,  the  process  in  which  you  really  inter¬ 
act  with  the  farmers,  as  well  as  with  the  research¬ 
ers,  and  there’s  feedback  between  technologies 
and  so  forth.  It’s  done  at  a  very  local  level,  and 
it’s  very  comfortable  stuff  for  an  anthropologist, 
by  the  way,  but  not  for  those  who  are  commod¬ 
ity  oriented  and  the  elites  of  agriculture,  the 
breeders. 

Well,  would  another  way  to  describe  it  be  that 
the  commodity  end  is  more  abstract? 

No,  not  at  all.  For  example,  a  farm  house¬ 
hold  grows  maize,  a  little  bit  of  some  traditional 
millet  and  sorghum,  some  vegetables.  It  has  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  livestock.  Now,  a  farming  systems 
person  comes  in,  looks  at  all  the  commodities, 
looks  at  all  the  ones  I’ve  just  mentioned — each 
one  is  a  commodity — looks  at  the  household  as 
sort  of  the  center  of  that  farming  universe,  looks 
at  who  does  what,  gender  division  of  labor,  how 
the  income  from  maize  supports  the  livestock, 
or  the  income  from  selling  the  cows  supports 
so-and-so’s  school  fees.  Puts  it  all  together  as  a 
system,  looks  at  how  the  household  then  relates 
to  the  external  world:  Does  it  get  credit?  Does  it 
sell  at  the  market?  And  puts  it  all  into  a  system 
analysis,  finds  out  the  technical  constraints.  For 
example,  there  may  be  a  crop  pest,  or  they  can’t 
get  the  crop  to  market  because  the  roads  are 
bad,  or  the  technology  that  they’ve  been  using 
to  grow  a  particular  crop  is  outdated,  or  the  farm 
machinery  is  wrong.  And  then  the  farm  systems 
person  tries  to  come  up  with  technical  solutions 
that  will  work  within  the  context. 

A  commodity  specialist  goes  to  every  farm 
and  just  looks  at  what  they’re  doing  with  corn. 
So  that’s  the  tension. 

And  are  both  perspectives  equally  entrenched 
in  the  colleges  of  agriculture? 
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That’s  a  good  question.  No.  The  commodity 
perspective  is  the  major  and  dominant  perspec¬ 
tive,  very  specialized.  The  horticulturists  are 
looking  at,  you  know,  citrus.  The  agronomists 
are  looking  at  the  grain  crops.  And  that  enables 
them  to  then  look  at  what’s  happening  with 
wheat  in  the  entire  area.  They  couldn't  give  a 
damn  that  farmer  A  is  such  a  small  wheat  grower 
because  the  soils  are  not  good,  or  she  has  an 
input  problem,  and  farmer  B  has  a  pest  prob¬ 
lem,  and  farmer  G  has  another  problem,  and  it’s 
linked  up  because  their  rotation  with  maize  was 
wrong.  They’re  just  so  focused  on  the  commod¬ 
ity,  and  that’s  really  what  happens  mostly  around 
the  world,  is  the  focus  on  the  commodity.  The 
farming  systems  perspective  is  the  odd  one. 

And  is  it  newer? 

It’s  much  newer.  Some  say  it  grew  out  of  the 
old  farm  management,  but  it  really  gained  mo¬ 
mentum  in  the  mid-1970s,  toward  the  end  of 
the  1980s.  Then  it  became  a  dirty  word,  and 
government  shied  away  from  it.  Malawi  changed 
from  the  nomenclature,  "farming  systems,"  to 
"adaptive  research."  It  was  very  hard  for  people 
to  understand  that  it  was  a  household-based  sys¬ 
tem  and  that  everything  on  the  farm  counted. 
But  the  thing  is,  I’m  such  a  convert  to  that  per¬ 
spective  and  have  spent  so  much  time  on  that 
methodology  myself  that  I  only  see  it  that  way. 
It’s  hard  for  me  to  only  look  at  the  idea  that, 
"Well,  we’ll  go  down  to  the  research  station.  We’ll 
get  the  best  technology  in  terms  of  yield,  and 
then  we’ll  just  take  that  out  to  the  farmers.  But 
we  won’t  really  test  it  under  their  conditions  and 
under  their  constraints,  because  we  know  what’s 
best,  really." 

So  where  did  the  impetus  come  from  for  begin¬ 
ning  to  look  at  systems?  What  disciplines? 

Agricultural  economics,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  mid-1970s,  1980s. 

And  was  there  close  partnership  with  anthro¬ 
pologists  all  along? 

No,  not  particularly.  Anthropologists  jumped 
in  in  a  number  of  places  that  had  the  focus  on 
the  household  and  then  gender.  I  spearheaded, 


along  with  two  colleagues,  that  conference  on 
gender  and  farming  systems. 

And  what  year  was  that? 

That  was  at  the  University  of  Florida.  And 
the  book  that  came  from  that,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1988,  is  called  Gender  Issues  and 
Farming  Systems  Research  and  Extension.  And 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  that  was  the 
Westview  Press;  there’s  never  been  another  one 
updating  of  that,  and  there  should  be. 

But  it’s  time ,  isn’t  it? 

It  is  time.  Although  there  was  a  large  litera¬ 
ture  of  writings  on  women  and  farming  systems. 
There’s  a  two-volume  set  of  case  examples  from 
1991  by  Feldstein  and  Poats  or  Poats  and 
Feldstein  that  doesn’t  update  it  exactly,  but  it 
goes  off  in  a  case  study  direction.  Maybe  it  does 
update  it.  [laughter]  But  anyway,  there’s  a  lot  of 
stuff  published  on  it. 

What  I  wanted  to  tell  you  is  that  the  Malawi 
project  was  evaluated  very  highly.  Remember 
that  it  was  during  the  Decade  for  Women.  Re¬ 
member  1975  for  the  UN  was  the  first  confer¬ 
ence  that  started  off  the  UN  Decade  for  Women. 
This  was  a  big  hoopla;  it  was  in  Mexico  City. 
There  was  a  mid-conference  year  of  1980  in 
Copenhagen,  and  then  in  1985,  at  the  end  of 
the  decade,  there  was  the  meeting  in  Nairobi. 
And  then  in  1995  there  was  the  big  meeting  in 
Beijing,  but  the  UN  announced  a  Decade  for 
Women,  and  this  is  when  all  this  women  in  de¬ 
velopment  stuff  was  really  coming  to  the  fore 
and  actually  required  to  be  reported  upon  by 
various  countries  and  governments.  So  1975  to 
1985  was  the  Decade  for  Women  from  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  project  was  initially  evaluated 
in  the  first  evaluation  as  the  best  project  that 
had  been  done  in  agriculture  for  women.  So  it 
was  well  known.  It  was  very  successful  in  the 
country  of  Malawi,  as  I  just  explained  some  of 
the  reasons. 

I  was  invited  in  1983,  about  three  months 
after  I  had  come  back,  to  go  to  an  expert  con¬ 
sultation  on  food  production  in  Rome  for  FAO 
as  a  participant.  I  went,  and  not  only  was  I  a 
participant,  but  I  became  a  rapporteur.  I  stayed 
late  and  worked  weekends  and  so  forth  and  so 
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on  and  helped  write  the  major  documents  and 
then  got  to  present  them  back  to  the  delegates. 
And  these  were  people  from  all  over  the  planet. 
I  just  think  I  understood  the  subject  so  well  and 
was  just  used  to  being  in  that  public  space  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Malawi  thing  that  I  just  did  it.  They 
needed  people  to  do  that,  and  I  just  did  it,  and  I 
was  able  to  make  the  presentation.  And  so  people 
at  FAO  saw  who  I  was.  That  was  the  first  thing. 
The  second  was  my  work  in  the  1980s  for  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  (OTA),  which 
was  the  research  arm  for  the  U.S.  Congress.  I’d 
have  to  look  up  what  year  it  was  created.  It  was 
congressionally  constituted  and  paid  for  through 
congressional  allocations.  I  believe  it  was  ter¬ 
minated  just  a  couple  of  years  ago,  but  for  many 
years,  twenty  years  or  ...  . 

So  it  was  a  sunset  program? 

No.  No,  it  was  not  supposed  to  be.  I  think 
the  Republicans  managed  to  terminate  it  right 
before  Clinton  got  in  or  something.  Or  to  re¬ 
duce  it.  It  may  still  be  going;  I’m  not  sure.  Any¬ 
way,  when  I  say  it  was  the  research  arm,  it  was 
constituted  to  provide  policy  advice  and  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  most  technical  sort  to  members 
of  Congress. 

It  had  the  ability  to  summon  anybody  in 
America  and  elsewhere  for  its  panels,  and  it  had 
the  ability  to  contract  anybody  anywhere  to 
write  papers,  white  papers,  giving  information 
or  analyzing  something.  It  did  both  domestic  and 
international  topics.  When  they  would  try  to 
make  a  decision — the  early  stuff  on  the  envi¬ 
ronment  or  what  was  happening  with  wildlife, 
or  water  quality  in  the  United  States —  they  con¬ 
stituted  panels  of  experts,  they  prepared  these 
documents,  and  then  they  gave  them  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  for  their  staff  members  and  the 
senators  and  the  representatives  to  use  in  terms 
of  making  decisions.  They  produced  documents 
in  three  forms.  One  was  the  full  report,  which 
could  be  several  hundred  pages  in  length.  The 
second  was  a  twenty-five-page  summary,  and  the 
third  was  like  a  page  or  two  description.  So  as 
you  got  busier,  I  suppose  you  read  less.  The  con¬ 
gressional  staffers  were  reading  the  350-page 
documents.  I  got  to  work,  and  I,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  am  the  only  person  on  all  three 
panels  and  projects  that  were  related  to  Africa. 


Now,  who  are  the  body  of  people  that  would 
call  you,  for  instance? 

Well,  the  OTA  had  a  staff  who  were  Ph.D.’s, 
and  they  had  offices  and  nice  conference  rooms, 
and  they’d  bring  people  to  Washington.  I  turned 
to  the  right  in  one  of  the  conferences,  and  they 
wanted  organic  farming  represented.  Here’s  Rob¬ 
ert  Rodale  sitting  next  to  me.  I  turn  to  the  left; 
they  wanted  Elliott  Berg,  [laughter]  He  was  there. 
They  could  bring  anybody  they  wanted.  They 
thought,  "Well,  maybe  we  need  a  South  African 
perspective,"  Boom!  Somebody’d  be  there  from 
South  Africa  who  was  the  expert  on  something, 
if  they  had  the  money  to  pay.  They  didn’t  pay  a 
lot.  I  think  it  was  an  honorarium  of  a  couple 
hundred  dollars  a  day,  and  they  paid  for  your 
expenses.  Sometimes  you  got  to  stay  at  a  really 
nice  hotel.  They  would  have  Senator  Kennedy 
come  for  an  evening  reception,  because  in  Wash¬ 
ington  they  will  always  have  these  receptions 
right  after  work.  People  don’t  go  home  and  come 
back. 

I  wanted  a  tour  of  the  Congress.  Orin  Hatch’s 
office  arranged  it  for  me.  It  was  bipartisan.  OTA 
was  governed  by  a  committee,  a  congressional 
committee,  so  Kennedy,  Hatch — they  were  the 
governing  body  who  oversaw  the  unit.  It  was  kind 
of  neat. 

Anyway,  they  had  three  of  them.  The  first 
two  were  focused  on  what  was  our  development 
program  in  Africa  in  these  different  countries, 
and  where  was  it  going?  I  think  it  was  called 
"Africa  Tomorrow."  It  was  broken  up  into  sec¬ 
tions,  so,  for  example,  if  a  bill  were  to  come  to 
Congress  asking  about  whether  the  Office  of 
Women  and  Development  should  be  continued 
to  be  funded  in  AID,  or  if  AID  should  continue 
with  its  allocations  for  development  work  in  Af¬ 
rica  or  PLO  480  in  Egypt  (Egypt  is  a  larger  part¬ 
ner  than  all  the  sub-Saharan  African  countries), 
the  information  would  be  there,  and  it  could  be 
in  a  packaged  format  that  would  not  give  the 
information  but  state,  "In  terms  of  such-and-such 
a  policy,  here  are  some  of  the  alternatives."  So 
it  was  really  beautifully  constructed. 

There  were  two  panels  like  that,  and  they 
would  get  people  to  come,  and  we  would  have 
these  big  round  tables,  and  everything  was  re¬ 
corded  and  that  kind  of  thing.  People  were  asked 
to  comment  on  various  topics.  Sometimes  they 
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were  asked  to  write  position  papers.  I  remem¬ 
ber  having  to  write  my  views  on  five  questions 
before  I  went  to  a  panel  meeting.  They  would 
also  commission  other  people  who  were  not  on 
the  panel.  For  example,  they’d  have  twelve 
people  on  the  panel,  and  I  would  be  one  of  the 
twelve.  And  not  only  would  we  write  our  own 
position  papers  on  various  aspects,  but  we  would 
discuss  these  topics  in  the  meeting.  In  addition 
to  that,  they  would  then  bring  in  these  white 
papers  as  background  reading,  or  they  would 
bring  in  the  people  who  wrote  the  papers  for  us 
to  pull  more  information,  so  we  could  write  or 
advise  in  our  reports.  Then  they  would  have  their 
own  staff  of  people  who  would  be  taking  all  these 
materials,  and  I  might  write  a  part,  a  few  pages, 
and  somebody  else  might  like  part  of  my  state¬ 
ment  or  somebody  else’s,  and  they  would  start 
compiling  them  and  synthesizing  what  we  had 
to  say  and  what  had  been  written. 

And  what’s  the  first  one  you  worked  on? 

I’m  trying  to  remember  the  names.  One,  I 
believe,  was  called  "Policy  Recommendations  on 
Africa."  The  other  one  was  called  "Africa  Tomor¬ 
row.  " 

And  do  you  remember  the  year? 

The  first  one  was  a  two-year  assignment, 
1984  to  1986.  The  second  one  was  something  in 
1986,  a  much  more  finite  thing.  The  third  one 
was  completely  different.  It  turns  out,  and  not 
many  people  are  aware  of  this,  that  in  addition 
to  USAID,  which  is  a  bilateral  development 
agency — in  other  words,  it  works  with  a  coun¬ 
try,  as  the  United  States  on  one  side  and  the 
country  on  the  other  side,  and  it’s  government 
to  government  in  terms  of  projects,  approving 
it,  and  then  constituted  within  a  particular  sec¬ 
tor  or  sectors  in  the  country — there  was  also 
another  congressionally  funded  agency  called 
the  African  Development  Foundation.  And  it  was 
funded  at  a  much,  much  lower  level,  about  a 
$10  million  or  $5  million  budget  period  at  the 
end,  whereas  you  could  have  a  USAID  project, 
one  project  was  $10  million,  and  that  was  not 
even  a  big  one. 

I  think  ADF  had  a  budget  in  the  single  digit 
or  $10  million  range  for  a  year,  but  instead  of 


having  to  deal  with  governments,  it  could  do 
more  people-to-people  or  NGO  [non-governmen¬ 
tal  organizations]  types  of  projects,  small 
projects.  And  unlike  USAID  with  its  massive  bu¬ 
reaucracy,  it  had  a  few  people  and  a  lot  of  Afri¬ 
can  Americans,.  The  head  of  it  was  Leonard 
Robinson — very  astute,  the  Jesse  Jackson  of 
development,  [laughter] 

Anyway,  Congress  wanted  ADF  evaluated, 
so  it  turned  to  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess¬ 
ment  to  provide  the  evaluation  so  Congress 
would  know  what  to  do.  I  was  asked  to  sit  on  the 
evaluation  in  the  same  kind  of  capacity.  I  don’t 
remember  how  many  people  they  had.  Well,  I 
guess  it  was  still  around  ten  or  something  like 
that.  But  in  addition,  they  weren’t  only  going  to 
just  evaluate  it  from  the  vantage  point  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  but  they  were  going  to  send  out  three 
teams  to  Africa  to  actually  evaluate  projects  and 
talk  to  government  officials. 

So  they  sent  one  to  southern  Africa,  one  to 
East  Africa,  and  one  to  West  Africa.  The  teams 
were  very  interestingly  constructed.  Of  course, 
we  had  elaborate  briefings  in  Washington,  so  we 
were  all  on  the  same  wavelength  in  terms  of  data 
collection,  and  it  wasn’t  going  to  be  apples  and 
oranges  that  we  were  evaluating.  We  had 
debriefings;  we  had  extensive  reports  that  we 
had  to  write.  It  was  really  quite  an  evaluation. 

Were  you  extremely  comfortable  and  confident 
in  the  way  the  data  was  being  collected? 

Yes.  It  was  high-level  stuff. 

Quality. 

Big  time,  yes.  Big-time  quality.  And  I,  of 
course,  was  very  concerned  about  gender  being 
included,  and  that  the  evaluation  would  get  down 
to  the  level  of  the  participants  and  how  they 
were  affected. 

My  team  went  to  Zimbabwe  and  Botswana 
to  evaluate  projects  there.  There  were  two  men 
on  it  and  myself,  and  I  think  one  team  had  two 
women  and  one  man.  It  worked  out  very  well.  It 
was  a  very  exciting  thing  to  have  done,  mostly 
because  of  this  notion  of  teamwork  and  the 
methodology,  I  think,  of  getting  everybody  on 
the  same  wavelength.  That  was  1987  that  that 
took  place,  and  then  the  report  was  written.  And 
we  saved  ADF.  I  think  subsequently  it  went  un- 
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der,  but  it  was  saved  for  the  next  congressional 
appropriation  [laughter]  and  went  on  to  continue 
functioning. 

I  was  terribly  impressed  with  that.  There 
were  all  kinds  of  problems  and  so  forth,  but  in 
terms  of  actually  getting  down  to  the  level  of 
rural  people  and  getting  services  and  project  ac¬ 
tivities  to  them,  it  did  that,  as  opposed  to  pay¬ 
ing  for  all  the  bureaucracy  and  all  the  institu¬ 
tional  machinery  of  these  USAID  projects,  which 
were  in  the  millions  and  millions  and  which  ca¬ 
pacitated  a  lot  of  American  citizens  and  not,  in 
many  ways,  the  local  people.  But  anyway,  that’s 
another  issue.  It  was  very  interesting.  The  rea¬ 
son  I  had  gotten  to  OTA  was  because  of  the 
Malawi  project  to  begin  with. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  you  were  initially  recruited 
for  that?  Did  someone  literally  call  you  on  the 
phone? 

OTA?  Yes. 

One  day  you  were  just  sitting  in  your  office, 
minding  your  own  business? 

That’s  it.  Oh  I  had  a  letter  from  the  head, 
saying,  "Do  you  want  to  participate?  You’ve  been 
selected,  you’ve  come  to  our  attention."  Same 
thing  for  FAO. 

Now,  do  you  think  you  were  interested  in  gen¬ 
der  or  oriented  toward  women’s  issues? 

Yes.  The  Malawi  project  was  very  success¬ 
ful.  People  heard  about  it  outside  Malawi.  FAO 
people  heard  about  it.  I  don’t  know  how.  I  can’t 
tell  you  exactly. 

But  those  reports  that  you  showed  me  that  were 
the  result  of  the  Malawi  project  were  very  in¬ 
country. 

They  were  very  in-country  reports.  And  this 
stuff  was  happening. 

So  you  had  not  published  about  this  at  this 
time? 

Well,  actually,  as  I  look  at  the  publication 
list,  there  are  about  five  or  six  publications  that 
have  1986  dates.  So  that  actually  comes  after 


when  I  started,  after  the  FAO  expert  consulta¬ 
tion  in  1983,  and  it  comes  after  the  OTA  invita¬ 
tion  to  be  on  the  panels  starting  in  1984,  al¬ 
though  it  is  right  smack  in  the  middle  of  work¬ 
ing  for  OTA  between  1984  and  1987.  So  I  have 
to  conclude,  [laughter]  now  that  you  ask,  that 
although  the  publications  followed,  and  obvi¬ 
ously  I  was  working  on  them,  that  people  had 
heard  about  it  in  various  ways. 

Now,  one  of  the  ways  they  heard  about  it  is 
that  I  was  going  to  the  Farming  Systems  Re¬ 
search  Symposium,  and  I  noticed  that  the  origi¬ 
nal  paper,  for  example,  was  given  at  the  1984 
one.  I  know  that  I  was  asked  to  be  a  banquet 
speaker  at  one  of  those,  maybe  1984, 1985,  that 
time  period.  And  that  maybe  filtered  through;  it 
got  to  the  notice  of  people.  But  I  also  think  that 
it  just  got  to  be  so  well  known,  that  project.  Even 
though  it  was  country  specific,  I  think  people  in 
the  Women  and  Development  Office  talked  about 
it. 

But  you  were  impressed  with  the  process,  it 
sounds  like,  right  from  the  first  panel  that  you 
were  invited  to. 

Oh,  the  OTA?  Yes.  I  was  impressed  with  that, 
and  I  was  impressed  that  they  found  me,  why 
they  chose  me.  I  think  they  wanted  some¬ 
body  .  .  .  well,  first  of  all,  it  was  focused  on  Af¬ 
rica,  and  in  1984,  I’d  just  come  back,  and  it  was 
a  successful  project. 

Were  there  other  anthropologists  in  the  OTA? 

There  might  have  been.  I’d  have  to  look  at 
the  list  of  people. 

I’m  just  curious  if  you  were  targeted  because 
you  were  an  anthropologist  with  experience  in 
Malawi  or  specifically  because  of  your  devel¬ 
opment  work,  and  you  coidd  have  been  a  nurse, 
for  all  they  cared. 

No.  I  believe  I  was  targeted  because  it  was  a 
successful  project.  And  it  also  covered,  well, 
obviously,  Africa  and  gender.  And  I  was  an  aca¬ 
demic,  so  therefore  I  could  write  and  publish. 

And  think  and  work  with  another  team.  Be¬ 
cause  weren’t  most  of  the  participants  academ¬ 
ics? 
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Most  of  them  were  academics.  They  could 
bring  in  some  really  unusual  types,  like  political 
people,  if  they  wanted,  or  Robert  Rodale,  if  they 
wanted  to  know  about  organic  farming  in  Africa. 
He  had  just  moved  into  what  was  happening  in 
organic  farming  in  Tanzania,  and  they  wanted 
that  right  now.  Unfortunately,  he  was  subse¬ 
quently  killed  in  a  car  accident  in  Russia  while 
he  was  there  on  a  high-level  mission,  but  he  did 
make  it  through  this  whole  thing  and  had  lots  of 
interesting  things  to  say. 

He  must  be  a  very  interesting  person  to  have 
met. 

It  was  very  interesting,  and  they  seated 
people  alphabetically,  for  some  reason,  around 
the  table.  So  S  and  R. 

Do  you  think  there’s  anyone  that’s  continuing 
his  level  of  work? 

Oh,  absolutely.  Yes.  That  whole  organization, 
of  course,  still  continues.  But  it  was  just  that 
the  Malawi  project  became  very  well  known.  And 
it’s  funny,  I’m  hard-pressed  to  tell  you  the  exact 
mechanism  by  which  that  occurred.  The  evalu¬ 
ation  helped  from  USAID  and  other  people  com¬ 
ing  to  see  it. 

Because  by  this  time  it’s  already  been  selected 
as  the  best.  That  woidd  certainly  help. 

Yes,  and  people  in  the  agency  knew.  So  if 
you  called  up  USAID  and  said,  "Gee,  we  need 
some  names  of  some  gender  projects  in  Africa," 
that  was  a  no-brainer.  My  name  would  have 
popped  up. 

Now,  had  you  not  been  recruited  for  this,  had 
you  already  decided  that  you  really  wanted  to 
take  this  direction  if  you  could  do  more  devel¬ 
opment  projects?  Were  you  already  committed 
at  this  point? 

Well,  after  the  Malawi  thing  ....  Very  few 
people  get  to  do  applied  anthropology,  all  the 
Peace  Corps  little  projects  that  they  could  want, 
all  the  policy  changes  that  they  could  want,  and 
work  throughout  an  entire  country.  It  was  pretty 
heady  stuff,  and  I  seemed  to  be  good  at  it,  so 
why  not? 


After  the  OTA,  I  then  did  a  project  for  USAID 
in  Somalia.  I  was  part  of  the  first  (oh,  this  is  an 
amazing  story)  all-woman  team  that  went  to  So¬ 
malia  to  evaluate  SWDO,  the  Somali  Women’s 
Democratic  Organization.  Sixty-thousand 
women  strong,  emanating  from  the  elite  women 
connected  to  the  president  with  their  little  ten¬ 
tacles  down  into  rural  villages. 

So  is  SWDO  based  on  a  traditional .  .  .? 

No.  No.  This  was  the  women’s  groups  at  large 
in  that  country — very  highly  political.  And  the 
elite  women  had  no  idea,  of  course,  what  was 
happening  with  rural  women.  They  wanted  them 
to  make  doilies  or  little  baskets.  They  had  no 
idea  that  these  women  were  struggling  just  to 
feed  their  families  and  to  get  water  and  fuel 
wood — not  a  clue. 

This  is  long  before  the  horrible  drought. 

Well,  they’ve  had  horrible  droughts,  but  it’s 
long  before  the  horrible  war,  the  clan  wars  in 
Somalia,  when  Aideed  and  his  colleagues  man¬ 
aged  to  kill  huge  numbers  of  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  and  elderly  people.  And  all  these  young  men 
were  getting  all  the  food,  before  the  U.S.  Ma¬ 
rines  came  in  there  and  were  dragged  through 
the  street.  This  is  1987.  That  came  later  in  about 
1991,  1992.  Anyway,  that’s  a  later  period. 

But  the  team  was  really  interesting,  and  it 
was  the  first  time  I’d  been  with  an  all-woman 
team,  because  all  these  teams  that  I  had  worked 
on,  with  the  exception  of  the  Malawi  project — 
the  one  in  Cameroon  or  the  evaluation  of  ADF 
in  Botswana  and  Zimbabwe — they  had  these 
men  who  were  the  team  leaders  and  who  mostly 
were  production  people,  as  opposed  to  social  sci¬ 
entists. 

So  I  would  fight  the  social  science  battle, 
but  it  would  be  interpreted  as  a  gender  battle.  I 
wanted  them  to  look  at  people  as  well,  because 
I  said,  "Only  people  can  plant  plants.  They  don't 
grow  by  themselves.  Or  only  people  tend  do¬ 
mesticated  livestock."  [laughter]  "The  cows  don’t 
go  in  the  pens  themselves."  And  this  was  always 
a  very  hard  fight.  In  fact,  in  the  Malawi  book  I 
comment  on  the  Cameroonian  experience  and 
my  frustration  with  the  male  production  scien¬ 
tists,  these  seven  or  six  retired  deans — well, 
there  were  one  or  two  who  were  not  yet  retired — 
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but  these  senior,  senior  people  from  the  College 
of  Agriculture.  They’d  never  been  to  Africa  be¬ 
fore,  or  they  didn’t  understand  anything  about 
the  societies  or  the  culture.  They  didn’t  under¬ 
stand  about  the  limitations,  about  the  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  about  government’s  promises  and  what 
would  actually  be  occurring,  what  would  actu¬ 
ally  carry  through.  They  couldn’t  understand  the 
hierarchical  nature  of  many  countries.  They 
didn’t  understand  the  position  of  the  elites  ver¬ 
sus  the  peasants.  They  didn’t  understand  the 
constraints  on  the  marketing  systems  and  so 
forth.  And,  of  course,  they  didn’t  understand 
gender.  They  didn’t  understand  that  African 
women  were  farmers. 

I  was  so  annoyed  and  frustrated  with  this 
basic  lack  of  understanding — yet  these  people 
were  always  in  control  of  these  projects  and  of 
these  teams — that  one  of  the  things  I  was  very 
keen  on  in  Malawi  was  that  I  was  going  to  be 
head  of  the  team.  I  was  going  to  be  the  "anthro¬ 
pologist-social-scientist"  who  was  head  of  the 
team,  and  I  was  going  to  be  real  nice  and  gener¬ 
ous  to  the  agronomists  and  other  productions 
scientists  who  were  team  members,  treat  them 
like  their  subject  mattered,  because  I  had  seen 
how  the  productions  scientists  treated  the  so¬ 
cial  scientists,  and  it  was  not  very  well.  And  they 
didn’t  really  think  their  ideas  [the  social  scien¬ 
tists']  were  as  important  as  their  own  ideas. 

In  fact,  I  promulgated  this  idea  that  the  so¬ 
cial  scientists  would  value  the  production  sci¬ 
entists,  and,  therefore,  it  was  better  to  have  a 
social  scientist  who  was  head  of  a  team;  whereas 
the  converse  wouldn’t  work  as  well,  because  the 
social  scientists  would  never  get  their  due  if  the 
production  scientists  were  in  charge  of  these 
teams.  It’s  hard  to  describe  how  these  things  are 
manipulated  so  much.  It’s  really  amazing. 

I  fell  back  into  this  in  the  project  in 
Swaziland.  Two  production  marketing  special¬ 
ists  and  myself,  two  senior  men,  and  one  of  them, 
of  course,  was  the  team  leader,  and  I  was  not. 
And  it  was  the  same  story  all  over  again.  I  would 
go  out  and  find  out  what  the  real  story  was.  These 
guys  had  worked  in  Latin  America  before.  This 
was  their  first  trip  to  Africa.  This  was  my  twen¬ 
tieth  trip  to  Africa,  and  yet  all  these  battles, 
people  saw  the  gender  thing  as  looming  very 
large.  My  gender. 


Your  orientation  and  opinions  were  colored  by 
the  fact  that  you’re  a  woman. 

Yes!  And  I’m  just  sitting  there  during  this 
whole  thing.  I’ve  organized  the  staff  of  the 
project,  even  the  AID  mission,  to  go  out  and  do 
rapid  appraisals  in  Swaziland.  I  can’t  get  my  two 
team  members,  American  team  members 
who’ve  never  worked  in  Africa  before,  to  go  with 
me  on  the  rapid  appraisal.  They  don’t  want  to 
go.  They  have  other  things  to  do.  The  project 
that  we’re  evaluating,  all  the  team  members  go. 
USAID  sends  people  from  its  office  to  partici¬ 
pate,  and  I’ll  get  into  those  methodologies.  But 
my  team  members,  my  male  team  members 
who’ve  never  been  to  Africa  before,  think  it’s 
more  important  for  them  to  go  off  and  talk  to 
somebody  about  marketing  something  than  to 
go  on  my  rapid  appraisal  with  real  farmers  in 
the  field  and  with  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the 
project.  So  it’s  a  big  fight  all  the  way  through. 

Then  I  conic  back.  The  project  that  I  do  af¬ 
ter  that  is  in  Jamaica  where  I,  as  the  anthro¬ 
pologist,  am  in  control  of  these  things,  because 
I  get  so  frustrated.  And  yet  I’m  trying  to  fit  other 
people  in.  I  like  collaborative  stuff,  and  I’m  try¬ 
ing  get,  from  other  people,  their  disciplinary  ex¬ 
pertise. 

So  that’s  been  a  pattern,  and  when  you’re 
asked  to  go  on  these  assignments,  it’s  hard  to 
say  no,  but  sometimes  I’ve  been  asked  to  go  as  a 
team  member.  Mostly  I’ve  been  asked  to  go  as  a 
team  member,  and  it’s  only  in  the  projects  that 
I’ve  been  able  to  put  together  and  get  funded 
that  I’ve  been  the  principal  investigator.  And 
then  I  ask  other  people  to  go  as  team  members, 
and  I,  of  course,  would  claim — anybody  would 
have — that  I  make  better  use  of  their  technical 
expertise  than  when  I’m  a  team  member  and 
have  to  fight  for  my  perspective,  technical  ex¬ 
pertise  to  be  used.  And  the  male-female  rela¬ 
tionships  are  often  at  fault  ...  or  the  key  or  a 
reason. 

These  men  used  to  sit  there  at  dinner — I’ll 
never  forget.  They  went  to  Cornell. 

This  is  the  Swaziland  project? 

Yes.  I  went  to  Cornell,  too,  so  I  thought,  "Gee, 
we’re  going  to  have  a  lot  in  common."  They  dis- 
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cussed  their  dates  at  fraternity  parties.  And 
they’d  been  married  a  real  long  time,  and  they 
couldn’t  have  had  much  dating  experience! 
[laughter]  Not  that  I  cared  or  was  the  least  bit 
interested,  but  that’s  how  they  discussed  their 
Cornell  experience.  And  I’m  saying,  "Well!  Do 
you  remember  the  library  collections?"  [laugh¬ 
ter]  "Did  you  ever  hear  the  so-and-so  Goldsmith 
Professor  of  such-and-such?"  "Cornell’s  reputa¬ 
tion  in  terms  of  coeducation?"  Any  topic  that 
was  relevant,  that  was  about  Cornell  that  wasn’t 
about  a  fraternity  party.  I  was  just  flabbergasted 
that  people  would  choose  that  as  a  conversa¬ 
tion  topic,  because  they  were  a  bit  limited. 

One  of  them,  a  senior  guy,  had  worked  for 
AID,  never  in  Africa,  and  because  of  his  post  at 
AID — he’d  been  head  of  the  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  office — you  would  have  thought  he  knew 
something,  [laughter]  He  was  the  team  leader. 
These  were  very  senior  people.  They  just  didn’t 
have  experience  in  Africa. 

Or  interdisciplinary,  it  seems  to  me. 

Well,  he  must  have.  He  had  been  in  that  post 
for  so  long. 

Or  collaborating  with  social  sciences,  where  it’s 
a  real  collaboration. 

Yes,  where  it’s  a  real  collaboration. 

Well,  you  were  talking  about  this  Somalia  evalu¬ 
ation,  and  that  was  very  interesting,  because  it 
was  an  all-woman  team. 

Yes,  that  was  fascinating.  That  is  an  example 
of  the  problems  and  the  dilemmas  of  women, 
women  studies,  women  and  development,  gen¬ 
der  and  development. 

It  turns  out  that  the  SWDO  groups  at  the 
top,  these  elite  women,  were  so  political.  And 
as  elite  women,  they  were  well-educated;  they 
were  articulate;  they  also  were  beautiful.  Every¬ 
thing  about  them  was  wonderful.  But  they  had 
no  understanding  of  the  problems  of  village 
women.  They  didn’t  have  to  get  fuel  wood  or 
water.  They  didn’t  have  to  eke  out  a  living  in  a 
very  male-oriented  society  with  no  help  and  no 
services  and  no  technologies.  So  that  was  the 


first  thing.  The  second  thing,  they  had  this  idea 
that  if  they  gave  women  these  little  craft  projects 
— IGA’s,  income-generating  activities — that  that 
would  be  just  a  great  thing  to  do,  and  that’s  what 
SWDO  should  be  doing. 

[laughter]  In  addition  to  eking  out  a  living. 

Yes.  And  the  ones  they  suggested  were  so 
low  level  and  so  dangerous  in  terms  of  ...  I  say 
dangerous  because  they  were  in  danger  of  col¬ 
lapsing,  of  falling  apart  and  people  losing  inter¬ 
est,  because  they  had  no  technical  aspects.  The 
money  part  was  useless.  I  mean,  they  were  a 
mess.  The  products  were  unsalable.  A  lot  of  them 
were  to  make  a  particular  product,  but  it’s  not 
like  there’s  a  huge  tourist  industry  of  people  who 
come  to  Somalia,  so  how  many  baskets  can  you 
sell?  The  quality  of  them  was  so  poor  that  you 
could  hardly  even  sell  the  stuff  in  the  country, 
let  alone  export  it.  And  there  were  no  market¬ 
ing  networks  set  up  for  the  sale. 

For  example,  they  had  tie-dye,  batik  print¬ 
ing,  and  they  even  gave  me  one  of  the  dresses.  I 
have  dragged  it  to  class  many  times  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  an  absolutely  inferior-quality  product. 
The  ink  is  overstepping  its  boundaries.  The  tai¬ 
loring  on  it  is  like  a  sack  with  two  armholes.  It  is 
beyond  belief  bad!  And  yet  they  thought,  well, 
women  could  be  making  these,  and  they  could 
be  selling  them.  I  don’t  know  who  they  would 
sell  them  to.  They  could  spend  a  lot  of  time 
making  them,  and  they  could  use  up  all  kinds  of 
their  precious  resources  in  terms  of  getting  the 
materials  together  and  so  forth,  but  the  product 
was  an  abomination. 

Now,  trying  to  write  about  that  and  diplo¬ 
matically  make  suggestions,  like,  "What  do  you 
think  about  fine-tuning  the  screens  so  the  ink 
does  not  meander  all  over  the  garment?"  or  "Gan 
we  have  another  design?"  Or,  "Maybe  this  is  only 
good  for  a  small  group  of  people."  or,  "Maybe  we 
could  have  some  kind  of  cards  that  would  help 
people." 

So  you  were  evaluating  SWDO’s  program? 

In  relation  to  USAID,  because  that  would 
then  perhaps  lead  into  the  development  of  a 
project  that  would  help  women.  That  was  the 
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motivation.  And  people  were  extremely  cordial 
from  the  U.S.  Embassy  and  from  USAID.  My 
team  members  were  absolutely  delightful 
women. 

Any  other  anthropologists  on  that  team? 

No.  Virginia  Delaney  is  an  economist,  but 
she  has  worked  all  over  Africa.  We  continue  to 
be  the  best  of  friends.  Deborah  Lindsey,  I  was 
very  good  friends  with  her  for  many  years  after, 
and  I  have  lost  contact. 

Did  you  know  any  of  these  women  before? 

I  had  met  Virginia.  I  knew  her;  I  had  read 
her  work  in  Cameroon.  But  I  didn’t  really  know 
her.  And  Deborah,  I  hadn’t  met.  But  it  was  so 
congenial  in  terms  of  all  those  other  problems. 
They  were  not  anthropologists.  OK.  An  econo¬ 
mist  is  a  social  scientist,  and  Deborah  was  re¬ 
ally  a  policy  person,  so  that  whole  dichotomy  of 
production  versus  social  scientist  was  not  there. 
We  had  our  ups  and  downs  and  this  and  thats, 
but  it  was  like  night  and  day. 

We  were  also  assigned  an  Indian  (from  In¬ 
dia)  woman  who  was  working  for  USAID  in  the 
country  of  Somalia.  She  was  very  delightful.  And 
I’ll  never  forget,  we  had  a  meeting  with  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Agriculture.  Now,  the  status  and  rank  of 
women  in  the  country  of  Somalia  is  not  high. 
We  all  thought  it  was  a  very  pleasant  meeting, 
and  we  were  trying  to  get  across  the  fact  that  we 
thought  that  women  were  quite  important  in  ag¬ 
riculture  in  the  southern  Shabelle  region  where 
agriculture  was  actually  practiced.  They’re 
pastoralists,  not  agriculturalists  at  all.  But  in 
some  of  those  regions,  women  were  really  rather 
critical.  Anyway,  it  was  so  we  could  come  up 
with  programs,  and  we  had  traveled  into  a  num¬ 
ber  of  places  in  the  country.  The  report  went 
out  after  our  meeting — because  the  Indian 
woman  went  with  us — he  had  a  visit  from  four 
lovely  camels.  And  that  was  a  compliment,  be¬ 
cause  camels  were  perceived  as  higher  than 
women.  Quite  amazing. 

Anyway,  we  wrote  a  rather  long  report,  and 
I  don’t  think  that  USAID  really  spent  too  much 
time  working  with  SWDO  afterwards.  It  was  re¬ 
ally  a  highly  political  group.  And  then  Siad  Barre, 
of  course,  was  ousted  from  office.  That  had  been 


one  of  his  programmatic  efforts,  and  then  all  hell 
broke  loose  in  Somalia.  Of  course,  we’re  out  of 
that  country  in  terms  of  development. 

But  the  point  I  wanted  to  make  was  that,  in 
terms  of  the  actual  collection  of  data  and  the 
design  team,  it  was  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air 
dealing  with  these  superb  professionals,  who 
were  interested  in  the  subject  of  gender — not 
that  Deborah,  I  think,  ever  had  that  as  a  topic.  I 
don’t  think  she’d  ever  done  that  before,  but  Vir¬ 
ginia  for  sure  was  interested  in  collecting  good 
data,  easy  to  work  with.  Some  of  those  other 
things  that  had  transpired  in  the  other  evalua¬ 
tions  were  really  not  there.  A  lot  of  it  was  be¬ 
cause  they  were  women  and  because  at  least 
one,  Virginia,  was  interested  in  women  and  de¬ 
velopment,  but  because  of  also,  the  social  sci¬ 
ence.  Everybody  was  a  different  discipline,  but 
that  production-social  science  dichotomy  was 
not  there.  The  same  thing  in  that  evaluation  of 
Botswana  and  Zimbabwe.  The  two  men  who 
went — I’m  hard-pressed  to  remember  their  ex¬ 
act  disciplines — I  think  one  was  an  economist, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  other  was  a  sociologist. 
They  were  easy  to  work  with,  too.  And  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  gender.  It  wasn’t  quite  as  eye-to-eye, 
but  ....  Both  of  those  were  in  the  same  year, 
by  the  way. 

You  mean  Somalia  and  .  .  .  ? 

And  Botswana,  Zimbabwe.  Nineteen  eighty- 
seven. 

And  when  was  the  Swaziland? 

Swaziland  was  1993,  I  believe.  That  was  af¬ 
ter.  I  do  want  to  mention  one  project  that  I  evalu¬ 
ated  in  Botswana.  It  was  a  vegetable-production 
and  poultry-production  project. 

Now,  were  all  of  these  projects  that  you  were 
evaluating  with  your  team  agricultural 
projects,  or  were  they  all  different  kinds  of 
projects  in  Botswana? 

All  agriculture.  In  Botswana  they  were.  The 
African  Development  Foundation  did  things  that 
were  non-agriculture,  as  well  as  agriculture.  But 
the  two  in  Botswana,  one  was  a  tractor  project, 
and  the  other  was  this  vegetable-poultry. 
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Now,  I  have  written  a  great  deal  against  veg¬ 
etable  and  poultry  projects,  and  the  poultry 
projects  I  call  "drumsticks  around  the  world." 
[laughter]  I  have  nothing  against  poultry 
projects,  but  poultry  projects  for  women  were 
often  a  whole  group  of  women  with  very  few 
chickens,  and  they  had  no  veterinary  services, 
and  the  feeds  were  bad,  or  there  was  no  techni¬ 
cal  knowledge,  and  there  was  no  market  to  sell 
the  product.  So,  they  didn’t  get  the  breeds  right; 
they  didn’t  get  the  numbers  of  chickens-to- 
women  or  women-to-chickens  right  in  terms  of 
making  a  profit  and  coming  out  with  anything. 
They  didn’t  get  the  marketing  of  the  products 
correct.  They  didn’t  get  the  feeds,  because  these 
are  improved  breeds,  and  you  just  can’t  let  them 
peck  around.  They  didn’t  get  the  bookkeeping 
right.  They  were  all  disasters.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  many  of  them  failed  around  the  world  in  so 
many  countries. 

The  same  thing  with  vegetables.  They 
weren’t  taught  properly;  they  didn’t  have  the 
farm  machinery;  they  didn’t  get  the  inputs,  the 
fertilizer;  the  water  supply  was  bad.  Those  were 
some  real  standard  things  that  happened.  They 
didn’t  have  marketing  networks  for  the  product, 
et  cetera. 

Now,  it  doesn’t  have  to  be  that  way.  With 
vegetable  production  for  men,  the  extension 
agent’s  there;  the  inputs  are  there;  they’re  put¬ 
ting  in  irrigation  piping.  And  I’ve  seen  good  veg¬ 
etable  projects,  by  the  way,  for  women  both  in 
Swaziland  and  in  Kenya,  so  I  have  examples  of 
where  it  works,  but  I  also  have  lots  of  examples 
where  it  doesn’t  work.  This  one  in  Botswana  was 
so  great,  and  the  reason  it  was  so  great  is  they 
only  had  ten  women.  If  one  dropped  out,  they 
would  interview  people  to  replace  her,  because 
they  started  with  the  notion  that  they  needed 
an  end  result.  The  women  determined  that  their 
end  result  was  that  each  one  of  them  had  to 
make  something  like  40  Botswanan  dollars. 

They  had  a  goal. 

They  had  an  amount.  And  they  worked  back¬ 
wards  from  the  amount,  so  they  knew  what  their 
production  had  to  be,  and  they  couldn’t  get  more 
members.  There  might  have  been  fifty  women 
who  wanted  to  be  in,  but  if  they  had  fifty  women, 
they’d  have  to  divide.  Even  if  they  didn’t  have  to 


work  so  hard,  then  their  forty  dollars  per  month 
at  the  end  would  be  reduced  to  four  dollars.  And 
then,  just  like  all  the  other  IGAs,  you  make  fifty 
cents  here,  who  cares  to  stay  in  there?  It  was  a 
lot  of  fun,  and  you  could  entertain  the  visitors, 
but,  big  deal. 

So  that  project  was  so  interesting.  And  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  a  male  extension  worker  who  worked 
with  the  women,  because  he  was  the  one  who 
was  trained.  There  weren’t  any  female  exten¬ 
sion  workers  trained.  Not  only  that,  the  project 
had  some  particular  machinery,  like  some  kind 
of  rototiller,  and  I  saw  this  young  woman  using 
this  rototiller.  Very  young — about  twenty.  I  spoke 
with  her.  It  turns  out  she  was  illiterate,  but  the 
machine  had  come  with  diagrams.  She  had  taken 
it  all  apart  and  had  learned  how  to  put  it  back 
together  again  and,  therefore,  could  fix  it.  So 
they  had  the  machinery  stuff  under  control. 
They  had  the  accounts;  they  had  the  numbers 
of  participants.  It  really  stuck  in  my  mind  as  a 
model  project. 

The  tractor  project,  by  comparison,  all  the 
female  household  heads  had  their  plots  plowed 
after  all  the  men.  It  went  on  like  that.  And  one 
of  the  projects  in  Zimbabwe  was  a  methane  gas 
production  for  household  level,  in  which  they 
used  the  manure  from  the  cattle  in  these  out¬ 
side,  underground  pits  through  very  complicated 
machinery  to  produce  methane  for  household 
cooking.  It  was  a  mess!  There  were  flies  every¬ 
where,  and  complicated  machinery  that  the 
woman  in  the  household  really  didn’t  under¬ 
stand.  A  disaster  zone.  Awful. 

But  that  Botswana  project  really  made  a  very 
big  impression.  Any  of  these  things,  if  they’re 
done  correctly — and  they  tend  to  be  done  more 
correctly  for  men  than  they  are  for  women — 
and  if  these  things  are  controlled,  they’re  per¬ 
fectly  fine.  You  don’t  have  to  have  "drumsticks 
around  the  world."  You  can  have  a  perfectly  good 
result. 

I  have  a  friend  in  Jamaica;  she  has  two  thou¬ 
sand  chickens.  She  herself  has  two  thousand 
chickens.  She  markets  the  eggs  and  the  actual 
poultry.  She  gets  the  inputs;  she’s  a  chicken 
farmer.  Great!  She  learned  how  to  do  it.  She’s 
got  her  own  farm — perfect.  It’s  not  hard.  That’s 
what  she  wants  to  do.  It’s  under  control.  But  it 
doesn’t  always  work  that  way — which  brings  up 
another  story,  which  I  have  to  tell  you,  although 
it  may  be  out  of  sequence. 
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When  I  was  at  FAO,  I  was  looking  around  for 
a  country  to  do  a  project  in  which  we  could  net¬ 
work  the  sort  of  mainstream  participants  in  the 
country  who  were  interested  in  doing  women 
and  development,  and  we  could  have  effects, 
policy  effects,  very  similar  to  the  Malawi  thing. 
It  would  have  a  coordinating  committee  at  the 
top,  because  there  were  a  lot  of  different  women- 
and-development-type  activities  in  this  country. 
And  I  wanted  a  particular  country  where  there 
was  a  lot  of  this.  I  located  one,  the  country  of 
Jamaica. 

Because  it  had  a  lot  of  well-trained  men  and 
women,  a  lot  of  women  in  government,  there 
were  a  number  of  women’s  projects,  and  there 
were  a  number  of  projects  that  had  women  par¬ 
ticipants.  And  my  service  had  just  had  a  four- 
year  project  in  Jamaica  for  women.  Not  only 
that,  I  knew  of  a  particular  consultant,  Elsa 
Chaney,  who  was  very  well  versed  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  was  connected  to  everybody  and  knew  ev¬ 
erybody.  I  had  also  brought  her  over  to  Rome  to 
help  me  on  some  other  things,  and  I  thought 
she  would  just  be  perfect  to  go  there  and  act  as 
a  catalyst  to  pull  this  project  together.  So  she 
went  to  Jamaica.  She  met  with  all  the  heads  of 
everything  and  all  the  well-educated  women  who 
were  doing  women  and  development  and  women 
studies,  and  the  men  who  were  interested  in  the 
subject  and  the  project.  She  had  them  all  fired 
up  about  doing  this  policy-oriented  coordination 
at  the  top  level,  which  FAO  would  fund;  and  then 
there  could  be  projects  done  by  other  countries 
or  NGOs. 

Well,  I  get  a  call:  "Please  come  to  a  meeting. 
The  deputy  minister  from  the  country  has  ar¬ 
rived,  and  she  would  like  to  speak  with  you  about 
projects  in  Jamaica."  Great.  So  this  was  part  of 
our  whole  plan  of  action,  which  I  will  get  into 
afterwards. 

I  meet  with  her;  I  lay  out  the  plan.  I  say, 
"This  is  an  extraordinary  opportunity,  a  window 
here  to  link  up  all  these  projects  that  could  be 
helping  women  in  your  country,  and  the  people 
who  are  doing  them  will  he  involved.  It’s  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  outside  or  external  interference.  And 
FAO  will  pay  for  that  coordination."  Doesn’t  that 
sound  just  dandy?  But  she  wanted  a  poultry 
project  for  women,  [laughter]  So  I  already  had 
extremely  strong  feelings.  I  almost  fell  off  my 
chair  ...  I  guess  it’s  the  only  thing  I  could  do.  I 
was  in  the  office  of  the  director,  and  we’re  hav¬ 


ing  this  little  chat.  And  here  I  have  already  sent 
a  consultant  who’s  linked  together  everybody  in 
the  country,  and  they’re  all  thinking  it’s  terrific. 
I  got  funding  from  FAO  to  pay  for  a  coordinating 
body  that  will  network  and  link  and  not  require 
a  huge  amount  of  external  interference  and  by 
people  from  other  countries  who  don’t  that  coun¬ 
try.  And  people  could  do  it  themselves.  I’m  just 
so  enamored  by  this  perspective.  Naive  as  any¬ 
thing. 

She  wanted  the  standard  "X  number  of  chick¬ 
ens  and  Y  number  of  women"  poultry  project. 
So,  I’m  going,  "Oh,  OIv."  I  thought,  well,  maybe 
we  could  override  her  with  the  minister,  because 
she  had  no  idea.  See,  these  senior  people,  the 
elites  in  places,  have  no  idea  they’re  out  of  touch 
with  their  rural  constituency,  even  if  they’re 
doing  agriculture.  And  she  was  the  Deputy  Min¬ 
ister  for  Agriculture.  She  probably — I  don’t  re¬ 
member  her  training — had  a  master’s  or  a  Ph.D. 
in  ag  extension  or  I  don’t  know  what.  Home  eco¬ 
nomics.  I  don’t  think  she  was  a  home  econo¬ 
mist,  but  she  might  have  had  it  in  economics  or 
something  of  that  variety  and  was  working  in 
the  planning  unit  and  just  got  elevated,  elevated 
until  she  was  deputy  minister.  Probably  never 
went  to  the  rural  areas,  never  looked  at  the 
household  level  in  terms  of  farming.  Had  no  idea. 

But  she  thought,  "Yes,  we’ve  got  to  help 
women.  Wouldn’t  it  be  great?  We’re  always  need¬ 
ing  chickens  in  Kingston,  people  eat  it  all  the 
time  in  the  urban  area.  Can’t  we  have  a  project 
to  get  women  to  do  that?  And  they’ll  sell  it  to 
Kingston;  it’ll  be  terrific." 

So  I  thought,  "OK."  I  tried  to  humor  her 
along. 

So  it  went  right  over  her  head? 

Went  right  over  her  head,  no  matter  what  I 
did.  I  knew  the  minister  was  coming,  and  I 
thought,  "Well,  maybe  I’d  have  a  chance."  Well! 
The  minister  wanted  a  project  in  his  area  where 
he  was  from  for  his  constituents,  a  woman’s 
project.  So  I  said,  "You  know  what  I’ll  do?  I’m 
going  to  send  my  consultant  back  to  Jamaica. 
And  in  addition  to  this  coordinating  project,  I’ll 
have  her  design  another  project  that’ll  be  of  this 
ilk."  Now,  I  couldn’t  get  into  the  chickens.  There’s 
no  way!  [laughter] 

So  the  consultant,  Elsa  Chaney,  looked 
around,  and  she  did  a  wonderful  agro-forestry 
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project  for  women  in  the  minister’s  hometown 
or  rural  parish,  and  it  was  a  great  project.  So  we 
thought,  "OK.  We’ve  got  two,  we’ll  do  the  one  on 
agro-forestry  for  his  constituents." 

For  poor  women  in  his  constituency. 

Yes,  and  it  was  a  nice  project.  But  it  was  lo¬ 
calized,  and  it  was  only  for  women,  and  it  was 
in  his  area.  Then  they’ll  let  us  do  a  coordinating 
one.  And  it’ll  be  a  model  project,  because  every¬ 
body  wants  to  do  it. 

Then  I  hear  he  didn’t  like  the  agro-forestry 
project,  didn’t  like  the  coordinating  project.  Told 
the  FAO  representative,  who  was  an  American, 
whom  I  knew,  and  it  was  just  horrifying,  so  that 
those  were  all  nixed.  I  didn’t  hear  anything  more 
about  the  poultry  project.  But  all  of  them  were 
just  put  on  hold. 

About  four  months  later  I  get  a  telex  (FAO 
was  using  telexes).  This  was  before  faxes  at  this 
point — or  you  could  wait,  wait,  wait,  and  then 
these  communications  would  come  in.  It  pre¬ 
cedes  e-mail.  Now  they  do  everything  on  e-mail. 
But  the  request  was,  "Well,  we’ve  considered  the 
two  projects  that  were  designed,  but  we  think 
that  a  project  in  which  women  made  jams  and 
jellies  and  chutneys  would  be  a  very  appropri¬ 
ate  project." 

I  said,  "They  have  turned  my  coordinating 
committee  into  a  project  about  breakfast  condi¬ 
ments!  This  is  the  most  horrifying  thing  I  have 
ever  seen."  It  turns  out — I  did  some  checking — 
there  had  been  a  project  like  that  a  decade  be¬ 
fore,  funded  by  USAID,  which  was  a  disaster. 

A  jelly  project? 

Yes,  because  there’s  a  lot  of  produce,  and 
some  of  it  spoils,  and  not  all  of  it  goes  to  mar¬ 
ket.  I  was  just  horrified.  I  was  just  horrified  that 
they  had  no  understanding;  there  was  nothing 
we  could  do  make  people  understand. 

Well,  apparently  there  was  no  communication 
from  that  level  to  the  agency  and  professional 
heads  that  were  consulted. 

Correct.  There  was  no  communication.  I  had 
a  method  for  dealing  with  that  kind  of  stuff.  It 
was  to  put  it  in  a  pile  on  my  desk  for  a  very  long 
time  and  do  nothing.  Half  a  year  later  somebody 


would  remember  that  they’d  sent  a  fax  that 
needed  to  be  done  the  next  day,  but  they’d  re¬ 
member  it  six  months  later,  and  what  were  we 
doing  about  it?  And  at  that  time  I  knew  more.  I 
just  gave  it  to  the  unit  that  did  food  processing. 
It  was  a  male-oriented  unit;  they  sent  some  con¬ 
sultant  there  for  a  few  thousand  dollars,  and  he 
designed  something,  and  who  knew  what  hap¬ 
pened?  But  it  wasn’t  from  my  unit,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  it  didn’t  count  as  part  of  the  women  and 
development  portfolio  of  projects,  for  which  I 
was  eternally  grateful,  because  my  whole  idea 
was  to  turn  projects  away  from  things  like  that. 

For  example,  I  had  one  in  Egypt.  When  I 
first  got  there,  I  found  out  that  this  whole  project 
on  women  in  agriculture  funded  by  FAO,  the  pre¬ 
eminent — or  the  only — international  agriculture 
organization  with  all  this  technical  ....  I  mean, 
everybody  who  worked  there  was  either  a  former 
minister  of  agriculture  or  the  head  of  a  research 
unit  or  the  biggest  hotshot  in  his  or  her  country 
(mostly  his),  spoke  eight  languages,  et  cetera. 
All  they  could  offer  to  women  was  these  silly 
things.  In  this  project,  they  were  making  school 
lunches  in  Egypt.  I  said,  "School  lunches?  My 
God.  I  like  eating,  too,  and  so  do  the  kids,  but 
couldn’t  they  teach  them  how  to  grow  the  prod¬ 
ucts,  market  it,  package  it?  What  was  the  mar¬ 
keting  aspect  of  it?"  You  could  take  it  from  start 
to  finish  and  have  a  project,  but  even  if  you  didn’t 
particularly  like  the  end  result  or  the  topic. 

I  didn’t  want  to  be  too  prejudiced  against  it, 
but  I  said,  "We’re  the  FAO.  We  have  all  this  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  from  FAO;  couldn’t  we  give  them 
assistance  on  the  production  of  the  items  used 
for  the  school  lunches  and  the  marketing  struc¬ 
ture  and  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting?"  It 
was  just  a  joke. 

So  people  said,  "Well,  that  is  a  really  odd  idea. 
Maybe  we  better  evaluate  this  project."  So  it  was 
funded  by  the  Netherlands,  government  of  the 
Netherlands. 

The  project  was,  to  make  the  school  lunches. 

Yes.  But  projects  were  also  evaluated.  FAO 
was  not  a  funding  agency.  It’s  an  executing 
agency,  although  it  has  it’s  own  limited  funds, 
which  we’ll  get  to  in  just  a  minute. 

So  I  had  to  drum  up  money  from  all  these 
governments  and  other  agencies.  This  one  was 
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funded  by  the  Netherlands.  And  that  was  already 
in  operation  when  I  got  there.  I  didn’t  create  it. 

So  they  said,  "OK.  Well,  we’ll  send  a  team 
down  to  evaluate  it."  Agencies  are  very  good  at 
sending  teams  to  evaluate.  And  often,  by  the  way, 
speaking  of  applied  anthropology,  that’s  where 
an  anthropologist  would  be  called  in,  to  go  on 
one  of  these  to  evaluate  it.  Then,  of  course, 
they’re  frustrated  as  heck,  because  they  didn’t 
design  it;  they  don’t  know  what’s  coming  after¬ 
wards.  All  they  can  do  is  criticize  the  fact  that 
it’s  a  mess,  [laughter] 

Because  they  wouldn’t  be  called  in  to  evaluate 
it  if  it  weren’t  a  mess. 

Yes,  exactly.  And  so  there’s  a  lot  of  very  frus¬ 
trated  people.  And  anthropologists  say  negative 
things,  therefore  they’re  not  liked,  because  they 
say,  "Oh,  look,  the  emperor  is  not  wearing  any 
clothes.  Oh,  look,  you  didn’t  get  the  project  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  people  they  were  supposed  to  go 
to."  [laughter]  I  mean,  those  kinds  of  statements 
usually  are  true. 

But  anyway,  so  I  got  the  head  of  a  service,  a 
unit,  that  was  comparable  to  my  own  position, 
which  I’ll  also  get  to  in  a  bit.  I  went  with  the 
head  of  the  unit,  with  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
Netherlands  projects,  and  they  came  back,  and 
they  didn’t  see  anything  wrong  with  the  project — 
the  school  lunch  one.  And  I  just  thought,  you 
know,  "This  is  amazing!"  Absolutely  amazing. 

So  I  said,  "OK.  I  can  see  I’m  getting  nowhere 
with  this.  Let  me  have  the  job  description  of  the 
person  in  Egypt  who’s  running  the  project."  And 
I  managed  to  change  the  job  description  so  that 
it  required  an  agronomist,  and,  therefore,  the 
person  who  was  running  it  didn’t  really  qualify, 
and  we  could  advertise  the  post.  I  then  hired  an 
Egyptian  agronomist.  She  turned  the  whole 
project  around  and  got  them  greenhouses  and 
growing  the  products  and  every  part  of  it.  It  re¬ 
ally  worked  out  very,  very  well.  That  was  a  nice, 
little  success  story  that  was  sort  of  a  counter¬ 
part  to  the  other  one  that  didn’t  work  out  very 
well.  So,  there  were  both  positive  and  negative 
effects  using  the  same  methodologies.  Some¬ 
times  they  were  successful,  and  sometimes  they 
weren’t. 


Well,  I  wanted  to  pick  up  and  have  you  talk  a 
little  bit  about  how  you  were  recruited  and  at¬ 
tracted  to  working  for  FAO. 

Well,  I  told  you  that  I  went  there  for  the  ex¬ 
pert  consultation  on  food  production  and  "dis¬ 
tinguished"  myself  by  being  one  of  the 
rapporteurs  and  also  being  involved  in  present¬ 
ing  the  final  report  to  the  delegates.  That  was 
kind  of  unplanned  and  unknown,  and  they  didn’t 
know  me  from  anywhere,  and  yet  I  was  able  to 
do  that. 

In  the  spring  of  1988, 1  received  some  phone 
calls  from  the  director  of  the  women  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  which  was  called  the  Women  in  Agricul¬ 
tural  Production  and  Rural  Development  Ser¬ 
vice.  She  asked  me  if  I  was  interested  in  coming 
to  Rome  and  working  with  the  agency  in  the 
capacity  of  a  senior  officer. 

Did  you  know  her? 

No.  I  did  not.  I  was  planning  on  going  off  to 
Oxford,  to  be  a  fellow  at  Oxford  at  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  House.  And  that  is  the  part  of  Oxford  that 
does  development,  refugee  studies — not  that 
they  really  do  gender,  but  it  would  not  have  been, 
against  what  they  did,  let’s  put  it  that  way. 

Well,  particularly  if  they’d  invited  you  with  your 
track  record. 

Yes.  And  I  had  given  a  seminar  to  them;  I 
think  I  had  stopped  there  on  my  way  back  from 
Zimbabwe.  I  think  that’s  it,  that  African  Devel¬ 
opment  Foundation  thing  .  .  .  well,  one  of  the 
African  things.  Anyway,  I  had  given  them  a  two- 
hour  seminar  and  had  gotten  very,  very  friendly 
with  Barbara  Harrel  Bond  and  stayed  in  Oxford. 

Now,  how  did  that  happen? 

How  this  worked?  Because  of  certain  con¬ 
nections,  she  had  invited  me  to  give  the  semi¬ 
nar,  and  I  was  able  to  financially  do  it  because 
of  these  trips  back  from  Africa. 

Oh,  so  you  were  on  your  way? 

Yes.  I  was  on  my  way  back,  and  I  was  able  to 
stop  in  London  and  then  get  to  Oxford  and  do 
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it.  I  had  never  met  her  before.  She  was — is  still — 
an  interesting  character.  She’s  just  retired  from 
that  post,  but,  nevertheless,  at  that  time  we  spent 
about  three  or  four  days  doing  things  together. 
And  she  was  this  chain-smoking,  gruff  .  .  .  had  a 
British  accent  but  was  really  an  American  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  Nigerian,  but  just  real,  you  know,  [laugh¬ 
ter]  And  so  we  did  sort  of  odd  things,  dinners 
and  shopping  and  this  and  that,  and  just  sort  of 
developed  a  friendship.  It  was  really  rather  re¬ 
markable.  So  the  next  several  times  she  came 
to  the  U.S.,  like  for  the  anthropology  meetings — 
and  I  think  she  was  given  the  Malinowski  Award 
or  something,  the  big  distinguished  something¬ 
something  award  two  anthropology  meetings 
ago.  And  then  it  was  so  pleasant  to  see  her.  She 
very  much  wanted  me  to  join  her  in  some  of  the 
festivities  and  go  out  to  dinner  or  whatever  be¬ 
fore  or  after,  so  that  was  very  nice.  I  enjoyed 
that. 

Then  I  was  invited  to  come  back  and  spend 
the  year  there.  I  was  just  stepping  down  from 
the  associate  deanship  position  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Florida,  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences,  and  was  going  to  go  and  spend  that  year 
at  Oxford.  So  when  the  head — or  the  chief,  is 
what  they  were  called,  what  I  came  to  be  called — 
of  the  Women  in  Agricultural  Production  and 
Rural  Development  Service  called  me  from  FAO 
and  asked  if  I  wanted  to  be  one  of  the  officers 
there,  I  said  no.  [laughter]  And  then  she  called 
back,  and  she  asked,  would  I  be  interested  in 
applying  for  the  position  of  head  of  the  whole 
service  on  women  in  agriculture? 

And  I  said,  "Oh.  That  sounds  a  little  more 
interesting." 

She  said,  "Well,  the  first  thing  you  have  to 
do  is  you  have  go  to  New  York,  and  you  have  to 
interview  there." 

So  I  remember  going  to  New  York.  I  can’t 
remember  whether  I  just  went  there  for  the  day. 
The  UN  had  all  these  peculiar  ways  of  interview¬ 
ing  people.  And  it  wasn’t  to  Rome,  but  they  had 
sent  one  of  their  senior  directors  to  New  York  to 
kind  of  search  for  an  American.  You  have  to  know 
FAO.  The  business  of  nationality  looms  very 
large.  And  that  post  for  many  years — up  until 
me,  and  then  afterwards  it  changed — had  always 
been  held  by  an  American.  So  they  had  sent  a 
senior  director  to  New  York  to  conduct  prelimi¬ 


nary  interviews.  And  the  way  they  had  it  is  they 
would  have  all  these  people  flying  into  New  York, 
and  we’d  all  be  sitting  in  the  lobby  together!  It’s 
just  quite  amazing.  Then  people  were  being  in¬ 
terviewed  and  so  forth.  I  remember  carting  up  a 
number  of  my  books  and  publications  and  hav¬ 
ing  them  with  me  and  talking  about  women  and 
agriculture.  I  and  two  of  my  colleagues  had 
started  the  Women  in  Agriculture  Program  at 
the  University  of  Florida.  We’d  been  successful 
in  getting  money,  both  from  within  the  univer¬ 
sity  and  for  this  conference.  We  had  some  funds 
from  the  Ford  and  Rockefeller  Foundations  and 
backup  from  all  the  international  units  at  the 
University  of  Florida.  That  conference  had  been 
in  1986,  and  we’d  had  a  seminar  series,  and  we 
had  courses  on  women  in  development.  We  were 
really  the  first  university  to  do  a  real  program¬ 
matic  effort  on  the  subject.  So  that  was  known. 
And  my  work  in  Malawi  was  known,  so  that  was 
something. 

Anyway,  when  she  called  and  asked  if  I 
wanted  to  go  through  that  interview,  I  said  yes. 
So  I  flew  up  and  was  interviewed,  had  all  these 
things  to  say  about  women  in  agriculture  pro¬ 
grams.  Of  course,  I  was  coming  from  outside  of 
the  United  Nations.  And  when  you’re  in  the  UN, 
it’s  all  intervention,  intervention.  It  was  so  dif¬ 
ferent  than  academics — really  night  and  day. 
And  very  hard,  I  might  say,  to  really  understand 
or  grasp  in  a  short  time  the  difference  between 
the  academic  and  the  agency  mentality  and  per¬ 
spective.  They  are  in  no  way,  shape,  or  form 
alike. 

So  I  was  going  off  to  Malawi — this  was  1988 — 
to  present  a  paper  for  a  conference.  It  was  a 
USAID-sponsored  conference.  I  had  prepared  a 
paper.  They  had  contacted  me  and  offered  me  a 
contract  to  prepare  a  paper  on  women  and  mar¬ 
ket  networks. 

In  Malawi? 

No.  The  subject  was  for  Africa  or  West  Af¬ 
rica.  But  the  first  conference — there  actually 
turned  out  to  be  two  of  them — was  in  Malawi. 
And  I  was  very  desirous  of  accepting  that  and 
writing  that  paper,  because  I  wanted  to  get  back 
to  Malawi,  and  that  was  a  very  nice  vehicle  to 
do  that.  I  had  just  spent  X  amount  of  time  work- 
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mg  on  the  paper  and  was  about  to  go  back,  and 
I  didn’t  want  that  to  interfere  with  this  other 
thing,  or  the  other  thing  to  interfere  with  this. 

So  I  went  to  Malawi,  and,  of  course,  FAO 
has  offices  all  around  the  world.  In  addition  to 
five  regional  offices  and  in  addition  to  its  major 
headquarters  in  Rome,  it  has  seventy-eight  coun¬ 
try  offices,  including  one  in  Malawi,  [laughter] 
So  they  tracked  me  down  in  Malawi,  and  they 
said,  would  I  come  to  Rome  for  an  interview? 

I  was  debating:  Should  I  go  back  home,  get 
the  proper  clothes,  get  the  proper  books,  pre¬ 
pare,  et  cetera?  Or,  I’m  in  Malawi;  I  have  to  go 
through  London,  anyway.  I  have  to  go  through 
Europe  to  get  back  to  America;  I  can  go  through 
Rome  instead  of  London."  "Should  I  stop?"  So  I 
debated  on  all  these  subjects.  And  then  I  went 
to  the  FAO  office  in  Lilongwe,  and  they  had  a 
rudimentary  library  of  FAO  publications,  so  I 
started  poking  around.  And  I  thought,  "Oh,  heck. 
These  international  trips  take  so  much  out  of 
you.  I’m  already  completely  exhausted  from  this 
one  (for  all  kinds  of  reasons,  I  won’t  go  into  de¬ 
tail).  I  don’t  really  think  I  want  to  go  all  the  way 
back  to  the  United  States,  stay  there  a  week, 
and  then  fly  back  to  Europe.  That’ll  just  really 
do  me  in." 

So  I  went  to  the  FAO  office.  I  pulled  out  ma¬ 
terials  about  the  organization  and  anything  I 
could  find  about  budgets  and  anything  I  could 
find  about  the  women  in  agriculture  service.  I 
wasn’t  concerned  that  I  didn’t  know  anything 
about  the  subject  of  women  in  agriculture.  I  was 
really  up  on  that.  After  the  Malawi  work,  after 
the  OTA  work,  after  the  assignments  in  Zimba¬ 
bwe,  Botswana,  Somalia,  after  just  writing  this 
next  paper  that  I  delivered,  I  didn’t  know  of  any¬ 
thing  that  there  was  out  there  that  I  hadn’t  read 
on  that  subject.  Of  course,  there  was,  but  you 
know  what  I  mean.  I’m  really,  really  up  on  the 
subject  and  the  program  at  the  University  of 
Florida,  and  I’d  even  taught  courses  on  women 
in  development.  I  just  was  so  up  on  the  subject. 

But  I  didn’t  know  anything  about  the  agency. 
Zero.  So  I  was  really  reading  to  try  to  figure  out 
what  were  the  objectives,  what  was  it  about?  I 
had  enough  experience,  having  worked  with 
USAID  and  the  government  of  Malawi  and  hav¬ 
ing  been  an  associate  dean  and  these  other 
project  things  to  know  that  the  organization 
charts  and  the  diagrams  and  all  this  stuff  were 
really  critical. 


So  I  decided  to  go  to  Rome.  Well,  I  had  to  go 
through  Zambia,  and  it  was  twenty-four  hours 
at  the  airport,  just  horrible.  I  finally  got  to  Rome, 
and  I  just  looked  bedraggled.  I  looked  terrible.  I 
had  a  very  limited  wardrobe.  And  as  I  was  to 
find  out,  Rome  is  .  .  .  forget  Paris,  as  the  center 
of  the  way  people  really  dress.  People  in  Rome 
really  do  look  spiffy. 

Well ,  you  said  to  me  at  a  different  time  that  Rome 
was  one  of  the  places  where  if  you  were  wear¬ 
ing  navy  blue  in  the  spring,  people  wouldn’t 
talk  to  you. 

Oh,  yes.  Both  the  men  and  the  women  are 
fashion-conscious  and  fashion  -driven,  I  would 
say.  Anyway,  I  had  very  few  things  with  me.  So 
the  first  thing  I  tried  to  do  was  to  find  a  place  to 
have  my  hair  fixed.  After  all,  I’d  been  in  a  devel¬ 
oping  country  and  had  spent  twenty-four  hours 
at  the  Lusaka  airport,  [laughter] 

So  I  found  a  place;  they  did  a  nice  job — no 
problem.  And  I  was  wearing  these  very  high 
heels;  I  was  all  dressed  up.  I  was  carrying  a  very 
heavy  briefcase  filled  with  my  books  and  publi¬ 
cations  and  some  Xeroxed  stuff  that  I  had  cop¬ 
ied  about  the  organization.  It  was  really  quite  a 
heavy  briefcase.  And  I  tripped.  My  heel  caught 
in  the  carpet,  and  I  tripped,  going  down  the  stairs, 
and  fell  down  a  half  or  more  flight  of  stairs  the 
evening  before  my  first  interview  at  FAO. 

Plere  I  am  in  Italy — I  don’t  know  anybody; 
I’m  staying  at  this  hotel.  I  pick  myself  up;  I  can’t 
walk.  My  hair  is  finished  nicely.  I  look  good.  I’m 
all  dressed  up.  I’ve  got  high  heels,  I’ve  got  a  bro¬ 
ken  heel  on  one  of  the  shoes  and  the  heavy  brief¬ 
case,  and  I  can’t  walk.  I’m  in  deep  pain.  I’ve  just 
fallen  down  a  flight  of  steps,  [sighs]  Well,  a  kind 
person  who  came  by  helped  me  get  up  and  got 
me  to  some  hospital  where  they  did  some  X  ray, 
and  I  was  able  to  get  to  some  kind  of  pharmacy 
where  I  got  a  Dr.  Scholl  kind  of  hard-based  san¬ 
dal  to  walk!  [laughter]  It  was  a  terrible  exercise 
at  the  hospital,  not  knowing  the  language  or  what 
they  were  doing,  their  procedures,  and  so  forth, 
and  not  knowing  anybody.  All  I  could  do  was  get 
a  cab  from  place  A  to  B,  and  somebody  actually 
helped  me  get  there,  which  is  really  rather  ex¬ 
traordinary.  Anyway,  the  X  ray  said  that  it  was 
not  broken.  Well,  in  fact,  subsequently  it  was 
re-x-rayed;  it  had  been  broken  in  three  places. 
But  I  called  the  next  morning,  and  I  explained 
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the  situation  that  I  could  hardly  walk,  and  I  didn’t 
know  what  they  had  prepared  for  me  in  terms 
of  the  interview,  but  was  it  possible  for  me  to  be 
in  one  place,  and  then  maybe  people  could  come 
and  interview?  I  knew  that  was  probably  not  the 
standard  way. 

Lo  and  behold,  they  agreed  to  it,  and  I  was 
actually  put  in  a  room,  and  people  came  and 
interviewed  me.  I  just  did  a  smashing  job  of  that 
interview,  and  I  went  back  and  interviewed  there 
for,  I  don’t  know,  two  or  three  days.  I  met  the 
director  general.  I  had  to  walk  into  his  office.  He 
did  not  come  direct  to  me.  I  remember  it  took 
me  about  fifteen  minutes  to  walk  from — it  was 
huge  office — from  the  entryway  to  his  office  to 
his  desk.  It  was  really  far!  It  was  a  huge  ...  it 
was  like  half-a-city-block  office.  And  it  took  about 
fifteen  minutes  to  come  in  that  condition  to 
where  he  was.  [laughter] 

Anyway,  I  went  home  in  a  wheelchair,  and 
when  I  got  to  my  house,  there  was  a  telegram 
wedged  in  my  front  door  offering  me  the  job. 
Now,  I  know  how  remarkable  that  is,  after  work¬ 
ing  at  FAO,  where  we  strung  people  out  for 
weeks,  months, years  in  terms  of  hires.  It  really 
was  quite  remarkable.  And,  of  course,  I  didn’t 
know  it  at  the  time.  I  was  really  elated,  because 
I  thought,  "Wow,  this  would  be  just  fabulously, 
wildly  interesting." 

During  the  interview  did  you  have  a  chance  to 
get  your  questions  answered,  too,  about  how 
the  organization  worked? 

Oh,  well,  they  would  have  been  totally  use¬ 
less,  pointless  questions  and  answers  at  that 
point;  it  was  such  a  complicated  place.  But,  yes, 
I’m  sure  I  got  to  ask  all  kinds  of  things.  But  I 
really  was  able  to  sell  them  a  bill  of  goods  pro¬ 
grammatically,  because  I  read  stuff  about  the 
service,  and  I  read  stuff  about  the  organization. 
I  was  totally  up  on  the  subject.  And  I  just  sort  of 
said,  "Well,  I  think  you  need  to  .  .  .  ." 

And  it  was  really  very  accurate  for  what  they 
needed  to  do.  So  they  hired  me  on  the  spot,  and 
then  I  went  back  to  Italy  in  July. 

Once  you  got  that  job  offer,  was  there  any  ques¬ 
tion  in  your  mind  that  you  would  not  do  that 
and  go  to  Oxford?  I  mean,  it  was  clear  that 
this  was  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime. 


Oh,  this  was  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime.  I 
mean,  I  said  I  disdained  agriculture;  I  planted 
that  land  that  the  women  gave  me.  I  pooh- 
poohed  it.  I  wrote  the  light-bulb-going-off  paper 
in  1979.  I  then  went  on  to  Cameroon,  did  the 
agricultural  university  design.  Then  I  did  the 
famous  Malawi  project  and  then  was  on  all  the 
OTA  panels  and  then  did  those  other,  smaller 
consultancies  in  those  various  countries.  This 
was  like  the  head  guru  of  women  in  agriculture 
for  the  world! 

There’s  no  way  you’re  not  doing  this. 

There’s  no  way  I  was  not  doing  this. 

And  I  also  wanted  to  make  it  clear  that  this 
was  potentially  a  permanent  appointment. 

Yes,  it  was.  In  fact,  they  moved  all  my  stuff 
to  Italy,  in  all  probably  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
of  books  and  ....  [laughter] 

What  did  you  do  with  your  appointment  at  the 
university?  How  did  you  handle  that? 

Well,  I  took  a  leave  of  absence  a  year  at  a 
time.  And  usually  the  universities,  certainly  the 
University  of  Florida,  just  allow  year,  maybe  max 
two.  But  I  had  no  idea  whether  I  was  going  to 
stay  and/or  how  I  was  going  to  find  it.  I  took  a 
one-year  leave. 

Was  your  biggest  question  whether  you  could 
fit  into  the  organization,  or  vice  versa  or 
whether  you ’d  like  Rome,  or  ...  ? 

Oh,  it’s  a  long  story.  Could  I  give  up  a  ten¬ 
ured  post?  Was  I  going  to  be  happy  outside  the 
university?  Did  I  want  to  live  overseas  for  the 
rest  of  my  life? 

So  you  still  had  strong  affinity  to  academia. 

Yes.  There  were  a  lot  of  questions.  And  my 
personal  situation  at  the  time  was  unsettled,  so 
there  were  a  lot  of  things. 

But  anyway,  I  was  particularly  lucky,  and  I 
suspect  it  would  not  have  happened  if  I  hadn’t 
been  in  an  administrative  post  at  the  University 
of  Florida,  because  I  don’t  think  they’re  in  the 
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habit  of  just  giving  standard,  regular  faculty 
members  extended  leaves  of  absence.  But  as  an 
associate  dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences,  which  is  like  half  the  University  of 
Florida,  first  of  all,  I  knew  who  the  people  were 
that  I  was  negotiating  with,  [laughter]  As  an  or¬ 
dinary  faculty  member,  like  I  am  now,  I  don’t 
even  remember  who’s  up  there.  I  don’t  concern 
myself,  and  I’m  not  buddy-buddy.  But  I  knew 
the  people;  they  knew  me.  We  were  all  people 
who  stepped  down  from  administrative  posts, 
had  golden  parachutes. 

They  had  offered  me  a  full-year  salary,  which 
while  I  was  a  fellow  at  Oxford,  these  places,  you 
bring  your  own  money  and  everything  on  these 
fellow  things.  They  give  you  space  and  the  pres¬ 
tige,  but  they’re  not  in  the  habit  of  paying  for 
you. 

So  I  had  the  money.  And  I  said,  "I  won’t  take 
the  money,  but  give  me  the  leave."  So  then  they 
save  the  year  salary,  and  then  I  asked  for  two 
years.  Then  when  I  came,  I  said,  "Well,  this  is  a 
senior  post;  it’s  diplomatic  rank;  you  don’t  have 
other  faculty  members  who  are  invited  to  do 
these  things  very  frequently." 

They’re  one  or  two  here  and  there.  There 
was  one  other  person  for  another  agency  at  an¬ 
other  time  period.  And,  because  I  knew  the 
people,  and  I  hadn’t  taken  the  year’s  salary 
money,  I  actually  got  three  years.  But  I  kind  of 
divvied  it  up,  a  year  at  a  time.  If  I  had  asked  for 
three  years  at  the  beginning  ....  First  of  all,  I 
had  no  idea  I  wanted  to  stay  three  years.  Even  if 
I  had  asked  for  two  years  at  the  beginning,  it 
might  have  been  dicey. 

Was  there  some  kind  of  contractual  arrange¬ 
ment  that  you  would  have  signed? 

With  FAO  they  would  have  not  shipped  the 
things  back.  I  think  I  had  to  stay  there  two  years, 
and  then  I  think  it  had  to  be  another,  oh,  two 
years  and  then  three  years  before  they  would 
do  one  other  very  big  thing.  They  wanted  me  to 
stay,  and  then  I  chose  to  come  back  for  per¬ 
sonal  reasons,  but  I  got  to  really  do  an  amazing 
set  of  tasks.  Just  amazing  set  of  tasks.  I  got  to 
plan  and  put  into  effect  their  entire  Plan  of  Ac¬ 
tion  for  Women  in  Development — which  would 
affect  the  whole  service,  the  whole  programmatic 
efforts  that  they  had  on  women  in  agriculture — 
and  to  really  change  and  build  that  unit  from 


one  that  was  just  moving  out  of  the  very  basic 
notion  of  food  production,  women  in  food  pro¬ 
duction. 

In  fact,  parts  of  it  were  called  Women  in  Food 
Production,  and  it  hadn’t  been  too  long  before 
that  that  it  had  been  home  economics.  So  that 
was  kind  of  an  evolution  that  was  taking  place 
on  a  worldwide  basis,  but  at  the  country  level 
and  in  the  agencies,  these  home  economics 
units — which,  by  the  way,  at  FAO  had  been  cre¬ 
ated  in  1949 — by  the  end  of  the  1970s  were  mov¬ 
ing  toward  at  least  focusing  on  women  in  food 
systems  as  producers,  and  then  as  the  1980s 
came  in,  really  focusing  on  women  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  So,  in  fact,  the  name  of  it  actually  changed 
while  I  was  there.  It  had  been  Women  in  Food 
Systems,  and  then  it  really  became  Women  in 
Agricultural  Production  and  Rural  Development. 
And  always  it  took  so  long,  [laughter] 

Anyway,  I  got  to  pick  all  the  priorities  and 
programmatic  efforts  to  go  along  with  the  plan 
of  action  for  women  in  development,  women  in 
agriculture.  I  picked  seven  of  them.  This  was 
worked  out  in  conjunction  with  quite  a  number 
of  people.  But  essentially,  they  were  my  program¬ 
matic  ideas,  and  they  were  both  somewhat 
shocking  and  yet  accepted  by  people  in  the  or¬ 
ganization.  They  did  some  modification  of  them, 
and  .... 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  the  seven 
priorities,  because  I  think  it’ll  sort  of  bring  to  a 
culmination  some  of  these  other  things  that  I’ve 
been  talking  about.  I  really  got  to  put  a  lot  of 
this  stuff  into  practice — the  work  through  all 
these  fieldwork  experiences  obviously  building 
since  the  Washoe,  which  was  really  coming  to  a 
climax  in  these  priorities.  And  this  is  why  I 
thought  an  entire  major  organization  could  ac¬ 
tually  use  these  priorities  to  benefit  the  program 
and  that  they  would  make  sense,  not  only  for 
the  agency  and  what  it  did  internally,  but  that  it 
would  be  accepted  by  the  member  governments, 
because  this  program  had  to  be  voted  on  and 
agreed  upon  by  157  member  governments.  So 
here  they  are: 

FAO  staff  training  on  women  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Well,  what  does  that  mean?  I  had  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  program,  a  training  program,  that  would 
teach  or  train  the  predominantly  male — and  I 
say  predominantly  90  percent-plus  male — staff 
of  the  organization  in  gender  analysis.  Now,  I 
told  you  who  the  people  were.  They’d  been 
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former  ministers  of  agriculture,  heads  of  research 
stations — the  most  technical.  Many  of  them  were 
very,  very  international,  multilingual,  very  so¬ 
phisticated  people — certainly  not  interested  in 
women  in  development.  And  many  of  them  were 
production  people,  [laughter]  I  told  you  the  so¬ 
cial  science  production  science  .... 

Versus  the  commodities. 

No,  the  social  science  versus  the  natural  sci¬ 
ence-production  people.  The  other  was  the  com¬ 
modity  versus  the  farming  systems.  That’s  a  dif¬ 
ferent  group.  Different  dichotomy,  different 
battle. 

So,  put  together  that  training  program.  And 
by  the  way,  by  the  time  I  ended  my  tenure  at 
FAO,  over  seven  hundred  of  the  senior  staff  of 
the  organization  had  attended  these  training 
courses.  Each  course  had  no  more  than  twenty- 
five  people.  We  had  designed  and  developed  them 
in  English,  French,  and  Spanish.  We  had  devel¬ 
oped  individual  case  studies,  sectorial  case  stud¬ 
ies.  The  program  became  a  model  for  the  World 
Bank  in  UNDP  (the  United  Nations  Development 
Program).  It  also  then  was  used  in  countries 
themselves,  and  it  was  actually  the  largest  train¬ 
ing  program  FAO  had  ever  done  for  its  staff.  So  I 
started  out  with  that  as  one  of  the  main  priori¬ 
ties,  because  I  figured  that  unless  people  really 
had  the  tools  and  skills  and  the  knowledge  to 
look  at  the  subject,  they  would  never  be  able 
find  it  of  any  use  or  to  take  it  seriously. 

The  subject  of  women  in  development,  I  have 
always  maintained,  is  a  dreadful  one.  It’s  very 
hard.  People  just  don’t  get  it.  And  people  make 
fun  of  it,  and  they  think  of  it  in  a  derogatory 
manner,  or  they  think  they  know  it.  So  here’s 
what  I  always  used  to  say  to  someone:  "You  went 
out  to  dinner,  you  got  the  check,  you  paid  the 
bill,  you  added  it  up,  you  calculated  the  tip. 
[laughter]  You  use  some  mathematical,  arith¬ 
metic  skills  that  you  picked  up  along  the  way  to 
do  that,  but  you  have  no  pretensions  of  being  a 
mathematician,  do  you?" 

But  all  these  men — "Well,  yes,  you  have  a 
mother,  and,  yes,  you  may  have  a  wife,  and 
maybe  you  have  some  daughters.  And  all  of  a 
sudden  you’re  an  expert  on  women  in  develop¬ 
ment."  People  thought  that  it  was  a  nontechni¬ 
cal  subject,  that  just  because  they  talked  to  their 
secretary  or  something,  that  they  knew  some¬ 


thing  about  the  subject,  [laughter]  Just  amaz¬ 
ing. 

So,  it  was  a  joke-type  subject.  That’s  why  I 
say  it’s  a  very,  very  difficult  subject.  And  it’s  a 
discipline  that  really  started  in  academe  in  about 
1970  with  the  publication  of  Ester  Boserup’s 
book — I  think  we  talked  about  this  earlier — 
Women's  Role  in  Economic  Development,  and 
then  really  took  off  as  a  scholarly  endeavor  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but  really  on  a  world¬ 
wide  basis.  But  many  people  just  didn’t  know 
about  it,  nor  did  they  know  how  to  analyze  data 
and  to  analyze  what  they  were  doing  in  terms  of 
the  effects  on  women,  as  well  as  on  men.  So  this 
is  a  whole  methodology  of  gender  analysis  train¬ 
ing,  in  which  you  look  at  access,  benefits,  and 
control.  Who  has  access,  let’s  say,  to  land?  Who 
has  access  to  getting  credit?  Who  has  access  to 
the  technical  inputs,  whether  they  be  fertilizer 
or  knowledge  of  how  to  grow  something  or  pro¬ 
duce  something  or  market  something?  So  that’s 
the  access  part.  You  might  have  access  to  land, 
but  do  you  actually  control  it?  You  might  have 
access  and  control,  but  are  you  going  to  get  the 
benefits  from  it? 

So  this  became  a  methodology;  it  actually 
grew  out  of  the  Harvard  Business  School  in  terms 
of  case  studies.  I  didn’t  invent  it.  There’s  a  whole 
group  from  Harvard  who  put  this  together.  But 
it  was  making  the  rounds  everywhere.  And  we 
were  all  steeped  in  that  tradition  that  you  could 
do  gender  analysis  training.  We  have  done  some 
at  the  University  of  Florida  in  the  Women  in 
Agriculture  Program,  so  I  was  quite  familiar  with 
it.  And  it  was  absolutely  critical  that  the  FAO  go 
through  a  gender  analysis  training  program.  It 
was  one  of  the  hardest  programs  to  create.  I 
brought  in  three  pilot  teams  to  try  to  figure  out 
how  to  do  it  for  the  agency.  Well,  I  didn’t  know  I 
was  going  to  bring  in  three  pilot  teams.  I  started 
out  with  a  woman  named  Caroline  Moser  and 
her  colleague  Karen  Levy,  who  had  done  the 
training  for  British  OTA,  Office  of  Technology 
Assistance,  and  the  Swedish  development  group, 
SIDA.  And  she  had  this  notion  of  a  generic  way 
of  doing  gender  analysis  training.  I  wanted  a  very 
sympathetic  crowd;  I  wanted  social  scientists. 
She  said,  "No,  no.  We  can  handle  production  sci¬ 
entists." 

I  said,  "I  bet  you  can’t." 

"Yes.  Yes.  How  could  you  criticize?"  And  she 
made  a  mess  of  it.  She  thought  she  had  done  a 
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wonderful  job  because  people  were  polite.  People 
at  FAO  were  terribly  polite.  A  lot  of  these  people 
were  of  diplomatic  rank.  I  was  of  diplomatic  rank. 
The  way  business  was  conducted  was  in  this  very 
grown-up  and  diplomatic  way,  but  you  could  still 
criticize  and  stab  people  in  the  back  at  other 
moments. 

And  completely  undermine  what  they  were  do¬ 
ing. 

And  undermine,  yes.  Well,  her  workshop  set 
me  back  six  months.  I  had  to  do  damage  con¬ 
trol.  I  had  to  go  around  practically  person  by 
person  and  unit  by  unit  and  say,  "Oh,  that  was 
just  our  first  attempt.  Well,  we  understand  that 
it  was  not  particularly  well  received,  and  we’re 
going  to  try  something  else,  and  we  hope  you’ll 
participate  and  help  evaluate  along  with  us,  these 
new  procedures."  Six  months  it  took  me  to  clean 
up  from  that  woman.  She  just  was  a  disaster, 
and  yet  she  thought  she  just  did  a  brilliant  job, 
because  people  were  very  cordial. 

Was  this  like  an  awareness  training,  or  did  it 
also  include  methods? 

It  was  mostly  awareness.  There  was  some 
feminist  stuff.  She,  unfortunately  in  her  style, 
talks  very  quickly  and  doesn’t  breathe  between 
sentences.  You  know  what  I’nr  talking  about.  Just 
goes  on  and  on  and  on,  and  that  was  not  really 
well  received.  Then  the  methodology  itself  was 
too  generic  and  not  enough  real  techniques  and 
too  conceptual,  feminist  conceptual.  I’nr  not  in 
disagreement  with  any  of  the  content  whatso¬ 
ever,  but  for  that  audience,  it  was  irritating  to 
them.  And,  of  course,  that’s  wrong,  but  that’s 
how  it  was  perceived. 

So  that  didn’t  work,  and  by  the  time  I  got 
permission  and  got  it  organized  for  the  next 
round,  by  the  time  I  did  all  the  cleanup,  a  good 
six  months  had  slipped  by.  The  next  team  was 
some  of  my  American  colleagues,  people  I  knew 
very  well — one  woman  who  had  been  at  least 
partially  involved,  in  the  Women  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  Program. 

Did  you  have  pretty  much  free  reign  as  to  who 
to  hire? 


Oh,  you  bet.  Yes.  Now  these  all  had  to  be 
approved  and  everything,  with  proper  justifica¬ 
tions  and  so  forth.  And  I  could  pick  from  any¬ 
where.  You  pick  up  the  phone;  you  can  get  any¬ 
body  on  the  planet,  [laughter]  It  is  really  quite 
amazing.  You  have  that  possibility  of  tapping 
anybody.  They  can  refuse,  or  they’re  busy,  but 
you  go  on  to  the  next  one. 

So  I  brought  in  a  team  from  the  United  States 
with  connections  at  the  University  of  Florida.  I 
knew  the  work  they  had  done,  and  they  had  de¬ 
veloped  these  case  studies  and  so  forth.  They 
gave  that  session,  and  the  case  studies  proved 
too  academic.  I  also  had  one  man  and  one 
woman  as  my  trainers.  I  had  a  male  trainer.  The 
first  two  were  both  women. 

You  mean  by  "too  academic"  that  they  weren’t 
practical  enough  or  applied  enough? 

They  weren’t  applied  enough.  It’s  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  practicality;  it’s  a  question  of  level  of 
analysis,  methodology,  approach  to  a  problem. 
I  know  this  sounds  trite,  but  the  agencies  don’t 
take  an  academic,  ivory-tower  approach  of  look¬ 
ing  at  something  from  a  distance.  They  are  ac¬ 
tually  in  the  business  of  carrying  out  projects, 
of  executing  projects,  and  whether  they  do  a 
good  or  bad  job,  they’re  real  projects.  They’re 
not  studying  the  projects.  They’re  doing  the 
projects.  And  that’s  what  I  mean.  There’s  a  big 
difference. 

So  that  was  not  well  received,  although  there 
was  not  much  cleanup.  It's  just  that  it  didn’t 
work. 

Then  I  made  a  trip  to  the  Netherlands  as  a 
guest  of  the  Dutch  government,  and  I  went 
through  all  their  training  institutes,  especially 
one  at  the  Royal  Tropical  Institute  and  at 
Waginengen  University.  Then  there  was  another 
set,  as  I  recall,  because  they  did  a  lot  of  training, 
and  maybe  there  was  a  possibility  of  having  those 
people  act  as  trainers.  Then  they  came,  includ¬ 
ing  one  of  the  ministers — not  the  Minister  of  Ag¬ 
riculture.  There  was  a  Dutch  team  from  the 
Netherlands.  They  came  to  FAO  and  sort  of  did 
a  needs  analysis,  and  they  made  suggestions 
about  what  they  might  do  in  terms  of  training. 
And  it  was  awful.  It  was  just  awful!  It  just  didn’t 
fly.  Then  I  had  heard  that  the  Canadians  were 
quite  good,  so  I  hired  a  Canadian  team. 
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Now,  when  yon  say  it  was  awful,  are  you  say¬ 
ing  that  you  could  anticipate  it  just  was  not 
going  to  be  effective  in  that  context? 

Yes.  Their  report  was  awful.  It  was  not  on 
target.  It  was  not  going  to  be  adequate  for  the 
organization.  Their  methodologies  .  .  .  and  there 
was  this  whole  controversy  about  whether  we 
would  have  trainers  who  would  come  in  from 
the  outside  or  whether  we  would  try  to  grow  our 
own,  whether  we  would  have  the  funding  to  pay 
to  send  people  places.  There  were  a  lot  of  things. 
Not  only  the  content  and  the  methodology,  but 
the  people,  the  personnel,  the  placements,  the 
venue,  the  logistics,  the  payment. 

And  these  consultants  that  you’d  have  come  in 
were  to  have  done  all  of  that  or  to  have  done 
part  of  that? 

Well,  they  were  supposed  to  come  up  with 
the  recommendations  based  on  the  need,  first 
of  all.  What  are  the  needs?  And  then  what  are 
the  recommendations  for  solving  the  problem 
and  fulfilling  those  needs?  Two  of  the  people  who 
came  were  actual  trainers  at  institutions  in  the 
Netherlands.  Nobody  liked  them  much  in  the 
FAO  context.  They  continued  to  be  trainers,  and 
I  understand  very  successful  ones,  in  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,  but  the  whole  thing  didn’t  jive  or  jell 
with  what  FAO’s  needs  or  desires  really  were. 

Now,  would  this  training  eventually  have  not 
only  been  for  the  Rome-based  office,  but  also  all 
these  field  offices  as  well? 

Correct. 

Which  is  a  truly  programmatic,  huge  under¬ 
taking. 

Absolutely.  With  the  goal  that  they  would 
also  then  get  to  the  project  level  in-country  and 
get  to  the  agricultural  sector  within  the  coun¬ 
try,  which  we  actually  managed  to  do  eventu¬ 
ally. 

But  anyway,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I 
brought  in  these  Canadians.  They  were  well  re¬ 
ceived — a  man  and  a  woman — in  terms  of  their 
methodology  that  they  used,  but  the  content  was 
not  appropriate  for  FAO.  So  after  all  of  this — 


and  I  had  one  other  needs  assessment,  which  I 
won’t  go  into  this  chapter  and  verse — after  all  of 
this,  I  just  said,  "Wait  a  minute,  time  to  rethink 
the  entire  thing.  I  think  it’s  best  if  we  grow  our 
own  trainers  here,  if  we  develop  cases  based  on 
what  people  at  FAO  are  doing,  if  we  start  with 
what  is  on  people’s  desks  and  work  outward." 
And,  of  course,  that  goes  right  backward  to  the 
Malawi  exercise,  in  which  we  went  to  everybody’s 
office,  found  out  what  they  were  doing  and  then 
tried  to  genderize  what  they  were  doing.  But  I 
had  started  at  FAO  with  these  other  highfalutin, 
"bring  in  the  experts,"  and  they  had  just  made  a 
mess  of  it. 

Is  there  some  aspect  of  that,  too,  where  you  are 
making  an  effort  to  plumb  this  international 
field  of  experts? 

Oh,  absolutely.  And  anyway,  we  found  this 
woman  who  was  living  in  Rome,  and  she  became 
one  of  my  lead  trainers.  I’d  asked  the  Canadian 
woman  who  had  done  so  well  in  the  methodol¬ 
ogy  if  she  would  do  a  training  of  trainers  ses¬ 
sions,  and  I  had  several  local  training-of-train- 
ers  sessions.  I  had  several  people,  including 
Vickie  Wild,  who  were  participants  in  this  to  sort 
of  transfer  the  methodology.  Then  I  hired  con¬ 
sultants  and  people  to  write  cases  based  on  FAO 
real  project  documents.  Many  of  the  cases  used 
the  actual  project  document  but  provided  an  ad¬ 
dition,  which  is  usually  not  the  case  for  projects, 
such  as  background  material  or  contextual  ma¬ 
terials  or  working  outlines  or  worksheets  of  how 
to  work  through  things.  And,  of  course,  they  had 
worksheets  on  access,  benefits,  and  control  for 
the  various  aspects  of  the  project  to  be 
genderized.  What  did  women  do?  What  did  men 
do?  Who  had  access  to  it?  Who  had  control  of 
it?  Who  benefitted?  All  those  kinds  of  things — 
crop  by  crop,  task  by  task,  policy  by  policy,  what¬ 
ever  it  was.  [laughter] 

Anyway,  that  methodology  did  work  very 
well.  We  created  a  pool  of  trainers;  I  was  very, 
very  keen.  There  were  all  kinds  of  ups  and  downs. 
There’s  a  publication  on  this — we  have  several 
of  them — that  describes  the  lessons  learned  and 
the  successes  and  the  failures  and  so  forth.  But 
we  managed  to  develop  a  repertoire  of  about  ten 
cases  that  cover  different  sectors — forestry,  fish¬ 
eries,  livestock  production,  policy,  ag  policy,  et 
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cetera,  as  well  as  the  very  standard  projects.  And 
all  kinds  of  worksheets  and  all  kinds  of  proce¬ 
dures  and  all  kinds  of  small-group  interaction 
and  the  use  of  facilitators,  people  who’d  been 
through  the  workshop  before  or  were  knowledge¬ 
able  people  about  women  in  development  or  who 
could  help  facilitate  discussions. 

We  started  from  the  small-group  stuff.  You 
elect  a  leader  or  rapporteur  or  a  chair.  People 
spend  so  much  time  on  that !  But  if  you  have  it 
already  selected  when  you  go  in  your  small 
groups,  they  just  get  on  with  the  topic.  So,  I  had 
all  kinds  of  techniques  to  sort  of  facilitate  these 
things. 

Of  course,  we  wanted  to,  in  addition  to  head¬ 
quarters,  do  the  regional  offices.  So  the  first 
round  was  in  Latin  America,  and  we  had  the 
material  in  Spanish  and  did  the  workshops  in 
the  regional  office,  which  was  located  in 
Santiago,  Chile,  and  then  a  series  of  them  in 
West  Africa.  And  I  had  the  idea,  of  course,  to 
send  people  there  first  to  find  out  the  lay  of  the 
land,  to  design  the  case  studies,  because  I’d  been 
burned  at  headquarters,  and  I  didn’t  want  to  go 
through  that  in  the  field.  And  we  did  Asia  and  a 
Middle  Eastern  one.  It  was  close  enough  to  Rome, 
so  we  did  it  there,  but  we  also  did  some  in  Cairo. 
So  they  got  done  in  three  languages — French, 
English,  and  Spanish.  I  had  hoped  for  Arabic, 
but  they  said  most  of  the  Arabic  speakers  in  the 
organization  spoke  French  or  English,  and  it 
wasn’t  necessary  and  an  added  expense. 

I  also,  in  order  to  make  the  thing  work,  took 
the  same  model  from  the  Malawi  work,  knowing 
that  FAO  was  an  extremely  strongly  organized, 
hierarchical  organization,  that  people  only  did 
things  if  someone  higher  than  they  told  them  to 
do  it.  So  I  had  the  director  general  issue  a  man¬ 
date  that  everybody  had  to  do  this,  because  at 
the  beginning,  I  was  getting  junior  females  who 
they  could  happen  to  send.  So  it  was  really,  re¬ 
ally  important  to  do  that. 

Eventually,  there  were  workshops  done  in 
the  country  with  the  project  staff,  government 
staff,  and  so  forth.  The  first  one  was  in  Hondu¬ 
ras.  The  President  of  Honduras  had  come  to  FAO 
with  his  wife.  It  turned  out  that  his  sister  had 
been  one  of  my  students  at  the  University  of 
Florida;  she’d  gotten  a  master’s  degree.  So  I  had 
this  wonderful  kind  of  entree  with  that  group 
and  used  that  as  one  of  the  first  cases.  I  figured 


it  didn’t  hurt  to  have  that  kind  of  help  from  those 
senior  politicians. 

So  that  was  one  of  your  case  studies  or  one  of 
your  first .  .  .  ? 

That  was  the  first  in-country  training  course. 
We  had  done  all  the  offices — the  headquarters 
and  field  offices.  Now,  this  is  going  to  be  coun¬ 
try-specific.  Then  I  left  after  that,  and  they  had 
to  continue  in  all  three  arenas.  But  anyway,  that 
was  the  training  program. 

There’s  lots  of  stories  on  that  one.  I  even 
had  a  video  made  [laughter] — Italian  film  crew, 
right,  we’re  in  Italy — which  I  show  in  my  classes 
from  time  to  time.  I’m  even  in  it.  And  it  shows 
how  the  training  program  was  put  together  and 
who  took  it  and  what  it  accomplished  and  why. 
It’s  amazing  what  you  can  do. 

That  was  the  first  priority.  The  second  pri¬ 
ority  was  policy  advice  to  member  governments. 
Now,  it  was  under  the  policy  advice  to  member 
governments  that  I  tried  to  accomplish  that  co¬ 
ordinating  project  in  Jamaica,  which  I  described 
earlier. 

And,  see,  all  these  priorities  had  already  been 
put  forth  in  a  plan  of  action,  a  very  formal  plan 
of  action,  chapter  and  verse:  what  are  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  women  find  themselves  in?  In  fact, 
it  was  divided  into  the  civil  or  legal  aspects  con¬ 
cerning  women,  the  economic  aspects  that 
women  were  involved  in,  all  the  social  consider¬ 
ations,  and  the  decision  making  and  leadership, 
sort  of  four  major  rubrics.  But  then  the  program 
priorities,  in  which  only  seven  were  specified,  I 
had  to  present  to  all  the  member  governments 
of  FAO,  and  they  approved  it  with  some  revi¬ 
sions.  There  was  some  give  and  take  and  que¬ 
ries  and  so  forth. 

So  policy  advice  to  member  governments 
was  an  approved  priority.  The  idea  was  to  try  to 
find  ways  to  operationalize  that.  And  when  I  say 
"policy  advice  to  member  governments,"  let’s 
think  back  to  the  Malawi  situation,  in  which  I 
was  advising  them,  "Disaggregate  your  data.  Have 
a  credit  program  in  which  your  actual  staff  can 
work  with  women  farmers  and  create  the  mecha¬ 
nisms.  Put  it  in  your  five-year  development  plan. 
Switch  from  teaching  women  how  to  grow  a  few 
vegetables  or  raise  a  few  chickens  to  some  re¬ 
ally  concrete  stuff,  since  they’re  out  there  grow- 
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ing  maize  every  day.  Give  them  channels  for 
marketing,  et  cetera."  That’s  what  I  had  in  mind 
with  "policy  advice  to  member  governments." 
[laughter].  "Change  from  the  making-school- 
lunches  type  of  projects  that  you’re  asking  for. 
Don’t  ask  us  for  drumsticks-around-the-world- 
type  projects,  when,  in  fact,  we  would  like  some¬ 
thing  more  comprehensive.  Think  comprehen¬ 
sively."  And  we  managed  to  do  a  number  of  them 
in  some  very  unusual  places.  Tunisia  was  very 
good.  It’s  just  kind  of  amazing  that  some  of  the 
places  you  wouldn’t  think,  we  were  able  to  sort 
of  get  in  at  that  level. 

Priority  number  three:  the  reorientation  of 
home  economics  and  agricultural  curriculum, 
[laughter]  That  has  been  a  pet  peeve  of  mine 
forever. 

You  must  have  been  relieved  it  was  in  the  plan. 

No!  I  wrote  it! 

Oh,  you  wrote  the  plan? 

Yes. 

Oh,  OK.  I  thought  this  was  approved  when  you 
got  there. 

Well,  no.  They  approved  the  notion  of  doing 
it.  They  had  people  work  on  parts  of  the  original 
plan,  but  all  the  priorities  and  implementation 
of  the  plan,  I  had  to  do. 

So  this  really  is  yours. 

These  were  my  priorities.  So,  my  goodness, 
here  I  was!  I  was  able  to  send  out  consultants 
and  my  officers  to  different  countries,  and  they 
were  there  working  in  these  countries  with  the 
home  economics  units,  coming  from  FAO,  and 
helping  to  redesign  the  curriculum  and  moving 
those  curricula  along  to  focus  on  a  little  bit  more 
than  the  standard  stuff.  That  was  a  great  joy.  I 
had  this  one  consultant  who  was  particularly 
good,  and  there  are  a  number  of  publications 
describing  it.  She  had  great  success  in  unusual, 
unusual  countries.  India,  Sudan  are  two  that  I 
can  remember  right  off  the  bat.  But  the  one  in 
India,  that  was  a  coup.  That  was  really  good. 


So  that  was  the  third.  The  fourth  priority 
was  project  development  and  monitoring.  The 
project  in  Egypt  that  went  from  school  lunches 
to  agronomic  knowledge  and  practice  for  women. 
I  had  fifty  projects  in  different  places.  I  was  fine- 
tuning  all  of  them  to  be  a  little  bit  more  focused 
on  all  the  kinds  of  things  I  had  already  done  in 
Malawi  and  other  things  that  were  appropriate 
for  the  local  area.  The  project  in  Honduras,  for 
example,  was  focused  on  washing  machines — I 
have  a  hard  time  conceptualizing  this  myself — 
with  the  thought  if  they  gave  them  washing 
machines,  they’d  have  more  time  to  ...  .  And 
it’s  not  untrue.  It’s  just  that  I  can’t  imagine  giv¬ 
ing  rural  men  golf  carts  or  something  and  not 
teaching  them  a  little  bit  about  production. 

I  don’t  know;  it  was  just  so  bizarre,  some  of 
those  projects.  They  all  had  to  be  reoriented  to 
the  subject  matter,  number  one.  [laughter]  Num¬ 
ber  two,  this  idea  about  monitoring,  coming  up 
with  variables  and  indicators  that  were  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  subject.  And  I  did  actually  spend  a 
lot  of  time  trying  to  put  through  a  monitoring 
system,  an  evaluation  system,  for  all  of  FAO’s 
projects.  Actually,  my  goal,  even  though  I  had 
something  like  fifty  projects  that  I  was  in  charge 
of  in  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  the  Near 
East  ....  FAO  at  any  one  time  had  about 
twenty-five  hundred  projects  going.  So  we  said 
we  took  a  two-pronged  approach:  the  women- 
specific  or  women-only  projects  in  places  where 
we  were  testing  or  demonstrating  things  or  where 
governments  were  not  yet  ready  to  move  into 
integrated  projects.  But  the  goal  was  to  sort  of 
make  inroads  into  that  larger  portfolio,  similar 
to  the  mainstream  credit  thing  that  I  had  done 
in  Malawi,  so  that  women  would  be  part  of  credit 
takers,  just  as  men  would  be  part  of  the  clien¬ 
tele  of  credit  takers.  So  that  was  really  the  goal, 
to  get  that  larger  body  of  projects  genderized. 

At  this  point  did  you  have  time  to  review  some 
of  the  other  projects  that  weren't  specific  to 
women  in  development? 

Well,  for  one  thing  we’d  used  them  in  the 
case  studies.  And  the  thing  is,  there  were  only 
ten  or  twelve  that  became  real  case  studies,  but 
you  could  imagine  that  the  consultants  who  were 
writing  the  case  studies  were  scouring  the  FAO 
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projects  to  find  ones  that  would  make  good  stud¬ 
ies.  So  they  were  going  through  a  lot  of  stuff;  I 
was  going  through  stuff.  I  had  to  sign  off  on  all 
kinds  of  projects,  so  I  saw  a  huge  number  of 
projects. 

So  they  did  have  you  sign  off  on  other  projects? 

Sometimes.  On  little  bits  and  pieces  of  them. 
I  had  a  staff,  and  I  was  building  up  my  staff  and 
hiring  people,  and  they  would  give  me  feedback, 
so  that  worked  very  well.  But  I  tried  to  put  to¬ 
gether  an  entire  system.  In  fact,  it  went  through 
fifteen  drafts.  I  thought  I  had  "sold"  it  to  the  or¬ 
ganization.  I  had  this  published  in  an  evaluation 
journal  later,  and  I  use  it  in  my  classes,  and  it 
distinguishes  between  beneficiaries  and  recipi¬ 
ents  and  participants  in  projects.  It  was  a  whole 
numerical  system  for  measuring  whether 
projects  addressed  gender  issues,  whether 
women  were  actually  part  of  project  participants 
or  beneficiaries,  and  the  project  personnel,  if 
women  were  involved.  So  it  was  a  whole  numeri¬ 
cal  system,  with  all  these  categories  explained. 
It  never  got  formally  accepted  by  FAO.  I  was 
just  at  the  brink.  Just  at  the  brink.  Almost  got  it 
through. 

The  fifth  priority  was  the  preparation  of 
manuals  and  guidelines  to  promote  women  and 
development.  The  brilliant  minds  on  women  and 
development,  I  hired  an  awful  lot  of  them  to  write 
papers.  And  I  must  say,  some  of  them  were  ter¬ 
rible.  I  had  to  rewrite  them.  The  agency  per¬ 
spective  is  really  different.  People  want  to 
know — not  this  reference  and  that  reference — 
what  it  means  and  how  you  operationalize  it, 
and  what  are  the  real  data  in  a  place,  and  how 
that  relates,  and  what  the  agency  should  do,  and 
what  perspective  it  should  take  with  govern¬ 
ments  and  so  forth.  And  a  lot  of  people  don’t 
know  how  to  write  like  that.  They’re  really  not 
on  target. 

The  sixth  priority  was  population  education 
with  special  reference  to  women  and  develop¬ 
ment.  And  FAO  had  a  whole  portfolio  of  projects 
that  were  funded  by  UNFPA,  the  UN  agency  for 
population,  but  FAO  could  not  do  any  kind  of 
contraceptive  or  family  planning  itself.  It  could 
only  do  agriculture  and  education-type  activi¬ 
ties.  Only  WHO  World  Health  Organization),  for 
example,  or  UNFPA  could  actually  give  out 


condoms  or  any  of  that  stuff.  But  the  thing  turns 
on  the  following  principle:  women  who  know 
how  to  make  decisions  and  who  can  make  deci¬ 
sions,  also,  about  their  reproduction  ....  And 
women  who  are  not  able  to  make  decisions  don’t 
even  have  a  possibility  of  making  decisions  about 
the  reproduction.  So  very  young  women  under 
the  thumb  of  their  husbands  and  mothers-in- 
law  with  no  economic  wherewithal,  with  no  par¬ 
ticipation  in  anything  outside  the  household,  are 
not  likely  to  be  able  to  control  their  fertility  very 
well,  [laughter]  But  women  who  have  their  own 
economic  wherewithal,  have  been  given  leader¬ 
ship  skills,  they  are  in  a  better  position.  So  these 
were  projects  of  that  nature. 

I  remember  we  had  about  three  in  China, 
one  in  Uganda.  There  were  different  places 
around  the  world  that  were  funded,  and  they 
turned  on  the  notion  that  you  would  increase 
women’s  economic  prowess  and  also  give  them 
technical  skills.  And  they  could  include  popula¬ 
tion  education.  They  did  not  include  family  plan¬ 
ning  services.  But  we  saw  that  as  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  priority,  and  it  fit  right  into  stuff  we  were 
doing,  so  that  sort  of  stayed  in  there. 

The  final  priority  was  data  collection,  re¬ 
search  studies,  communication,  and  public  in¬ 
formation.  And,  of  course,  the  data  collection 
and  the  gender  disaggregation  of  data  was  a  very 
old  theme  for  me,  based  on  the  Malawi  work. 
But  I  did  take  it,  I  think,  to  some  new  heights  at 
FAO.  For  example,  I  had  the  idea  that  it  might 
take  twenty-five  to  fifty  years,  but  that  if  we 
started,  this  would  be  something  that  might 
come  into  effect  on  the  planet,  and  that  was  get¬ 
ting  people  ....  Oh,  FAO  is  a  repository  for  all 
major  statistics  on  agriculture  on  a  country -by¬ 
country  basis.  And  if  they  were  to  disaggregate 
their  data  and  get  countries  to  collect  the  data 
and  look  at  it  at  various  levels  and  disaggregate 
and  so  forth  and  so  on,  this  would  really  be 
changing  the  way  the  world’s  data  on  agricul¬ 
ture  would  be  collected.  So  I  had  a  ...  .  [laugh¬ 
ter] 

Pretty  big  plan. 

Yes,  a  pretty  big  plan  there.  I  had  various 
consultants  write  papers  and  documents.  Some 
of  them  are  printed  or  published.  Others  were 
all  printed  for  conferences.  And  I  worked  with 
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the  very  hard-core  statistical  unit  of  FAO,  hop¬ 
ing  that  we  could  give  them  the  wherewithal  to 
do  it.  Also,  I  called  an  interagency  meeting  of  all 
the  UN  agencies,  for  them  to  report  on  what  their 
agency  was  doing  in  terms  of  gender-disaggre¬ 
gated  statistics.  So  that  was  a  very  interesting 
priority  to  work  on,  that  data  collection,  research 
studies,  all  this. 

Did  some  of  it  get  pat  into  practice? 

Oh,  yes,  but  it  was  all  after  my  time.  But  the 
interagency  meeting  took  place,  and  I  chaired 
it.  The  research  background  papers  were  all 
done.  Some  of  them  got  published.  One  of  them 
got  published  in  a  real  publication.  The  work 
with  the  statistics  office  was  started.  And  I  re¬ 
ally  don’t  know  the  end  result. 

In  three  years  you  fulfilled  major  portions  of 
those  goals. 

Major  proportions,  and  there’s  one  thing 
that’s  not  here.  There’re  two  things  that  are  not 
here.  First,  I  set  up  a  mechanism  whereby  what 
was  accomplished  had  to  be  reported  every  year, 
and  it  had  to  be  accomplished,  reported  on,  unit- 
by-unit  and  country-by-country.  And  two  of 
those  were  done  during  my  tenure  there.  It  was 
a  real  big  feat  to  get  that  through.  That  was 
through  one  committee.  And  I  got  the  Canadi¬ 
ans — could  never  get  the  Americans  to  do  any¬ 
thing — to  understand  the  nature  of  that  and  to 
make  that  suggestion  and  to  argue  for  it.  Then  it 
was  adopted,  and  then  it  became  "the  law,"  be¬ 
cause  it  was  adopted  by  the  FAO  Council.  And 
it  wasn’t  just  the  women’s  unit,  women  and  ag¬ 
riculture  unit,  but  every  unit  in  FAO  had  to  do 
it.  Now,  we  would  coordinate  it  through  my  ser¬ 
vice,  and  we  would  write  the  major  document. 
But  all  the  data  was  from  them,  and  they  had  to 
be  listed  chapter  and  verse  as  to  who  they  were 
and  what  they  did  in  their  programmatic  efforts, 
and  everybody  could  see  it.  That  had  major  con¬ 
sequences.  And  that  must  still  continue  today. 

The  other  thing  is,  all  these  priorities  were 
kept  all  through  the  1990s.  The  only  thing  that 
was  added  to  them  was  a  focus  on  the  environ¬ 
ment.  But  these  same  ones  continued  for  an¬ 
other  decade. 


So  do  you  continue  to  get  their  annual  report? 

I  really  don’t.  I  get  some  things.  The  stuff  is 
voluminous,  and  a  lot  of  it’s  on  the  Internet.  I 
could  download  a  lot  of  it.  But  for  the  first  few 
years  afterwards,  I  got  everything.  And  then  I 
just  got  so  busy. 

Well,  you  made  the  statement  that  things  were 
done  differently,  and  it  took  you  a  long  time  to 
figure  out  just  how  different  the  FAO  was  from 
academia.  I’m  just  wondering  exactly  what  you 
meant  by  that — the  bureaucracy,  the  protocol, 
or  what? 

Well,  the  bureaucracy  and  protocol — every¬ 
thing  was  staggering.  First  of  all,  there  are  people 
from  ninety-two  different  countries  working 
there.  Secondly,  when  I  was  there,  the  Director 
General  was  Lebanese,  and  he  ran  it  like  his  pri¬ 
vate  fiefdom.  [laughter]  Third,  how  shall  I  say? 
It  was  really  very  difficult.  I  used  to  feel  that  I 
would  walk  down  the  hallways  .... 

Oh,  by  the  way,  the  other  thing  that  was  very 
difficult  was  being  an  American  there,  because 
the  U.S.  hadn’t  paid  its  dues,  and  it  still  is  in 
arrears.  So  people  would  say  things  like,  "Well!  I 
see  you  haven’t  paid  your  ....  "  [laughter]  I 
mean,  I  didn’t  even  vote  for  Reagan,  you  know. 
I  didn’t  vote  for  the  people.  The  people  I  voted 
for  Congress  were  trying  to  get  the  dues  paid. 
We  were  not  trying  to  limit  what  UNFPA  could 
do  or  pull  out  because  they  wouldn’t  work  in 
countries  that  allowed  abortion  and  all  that  stuff. 
So  you  get  into  the  elevator,  and  people  would 
make  these  confrontational  comments!  [laugh¬ 
ter]  It  was  just  amazing. 

So  we  had  that,  plus  the  fact  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  is  women.  That’s  pretty  amazing.  I 
used  to  feel  at  the  beginning — and  I  have  shared 
this  before,  and  I  know  it  will  sound  very  weird — 
that  I  woidd  walk  down  the  hallways.  And  FAO 
is  a  huge,  huge  place.  There  are  six  massive 
buildings,  each  one,  a  corridor  on  one  side  is  a 
city  block.  So  when  you  walk  down  a  hallway, 
it’s  a  long  hallway.  I  would  walk  down  the  hall¬ 
way,  and  I  would  feel  at  the  beginning  that  it 
was  like  kind  of  dodging  the  bullets  and  the  ar¬ 
rows.  And  then  after  about  a  year  and  half,  it 
was  like  I  was  sending  them  back,  deflecting 
them!  They  were  going  back  to  their  owners! 
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[laughter]  It  was  really  amazing.  Quite  amaz¬ 
ing. 

So  did  that  atmosphere  just  kind  of  wear  you 
down?  Was  that  part  of  your  decision  to  re¬ 
sign? 

Well,  at  the  beginning,  the  unit  was  in  such 
a  mess  when  I  got  there,  and  it  had  lost  so  much 
of  its  staff,  and  I  had  to  sort  of  build  up  the  staff 
members.  And  unlike  my  interview  ...  go  to 
New  York;  three  weeks  later,  get  tracked  down 
in  Malawi.  Go  there,  practically  kill  yourself.  But 
that  doesn’t  matter.  Interview.  By  the  time  you 
get  home,  you’re  offered  the  job!  If  I  had  been 
able  to  hire  people  like  that!  In  reality,  things 
would  drag  on  for  ten  months  or  a  year  and  a 
half  until  I  had  the  people  I  wanted. 

I  was  going  to  ask  you  how  long  it  took  to  get 
these  priorities  voted  on  and  approved? 

I  think  I  worked  on  the  priorities  for  ....  If 
I  started  there  in  August,  September  of  1988, 
probably  by  the  conference  of  May  of  1989  I  had 
that  organized,  the  priorities.  And  I  think  I  had 
the  first  training  course  in  June  of  1989,  the  one 
that  bombed.  Then  I  probably  had  the  second 
one  in  November  of  1989.  And  it  was  really 
cranking  along,  1989,  1990,  1991.  Yes. 

Did  you  return  to  Florida  to  reclaim  your  aca¬ 
demic  job? 

Well,  that  is  in  fact  what  happened.  They 
did  want  me  to  stay  at  FAO.  It  was  very  difficult 
living  in  Rome.  I  really  did  not  like  Rome  as  a 
place  to  live  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  It  is  a  fabu¬ 
lous  place  to  visit  as  a  tourist.  I  had  been  there 
as  a  tourist  five  times;  I  have  since  been  there 
as  a  tourist  two  or  three  times.  As  a  tourist,  I 
love  it.  As  a  resident,  an  alien  resident,  it  is  just 
awful!  It  really  is  awful.  It’s  hard  to  explain,  be¬ 
tween  the  strikes,  between  the  Italians,  having 
come  on  my  own,  and  they  do  not  find  Ameri¬ 
cans  intriguing.  In  the  1950s  and  1960s,  and  even 
in  the  1970s,  they  used  to  like  Americans,  but 
they  don’t  find  that  amusing  much  anymore.  So 
that  part  is  not  there. 


Were  there  friendships  and  relationships  and 
feelings  of  collegiality  among  the  FAO?  Were  you 
part  of  the  community  of  FAO? 

Yes  and  no.  There  are  six  thousand  employ¬ 
ees.  [laughter]  It’s  big.  It’s  really  big.  On  the  other 
hand,  it’s  sort  of  an  island  in  the  middle  of  Rome. 
I  went  to  Italy  knowing  no  one.  I  came  back 
with  a  whole  network  of  friends,  some  of  whom 
I  still  maintain  contact  with. 

But  it  was  very,  very  hard.  And  they’re  a  va¬ 
riety  of  nationalities,  both  Italian  and  Ameri¬ 
can,  Ethiopian,  a  few  other  nationalities,  too. 
But  it  was  very  hard,  really  hard.  The  alterna¬ 
tive  was  just  making  it  my  home  for  the  rest  of 
my  life,  because  there  probably  would  have  been 
no  way  to  get  back  to  academic  life.  I  could  have 
gone,  maybe,  on  to  another  agency,  but  who 
knew  whether  that  was  possible  or  not?  I  would 
have  had  to  live  in  Rome  for  the  rest  of  my  life, 
and  it  really  was  a  very  disagreeable  place  in 
terms  of  the  congestion.  If  you  had  to  shop  for  a 
meal,  you  had  to  go  to  seven  or  eight  stores. 
There  were  strikes  all  the  time;  the  telephones 
were  a  mess;  the  mail  service  was  dreadful.  It 
really  was  hard. 

The  other  thing  that  was  so  peculiar  in  my 
case  .  .  .  two  very  peculiar  things,  personally: 
one,  I  was  by  myself,  and  that  was  anathema. 
So  I  was  a  threat;  the  Italian  women  didn’t  want 
to  invite  me,  because  maybe  I  was  trying  to  take 
away  their  husbands  or  something.  So,  you  get 
excluded  from  quite  a  number  of  things,  and 
that’s  really  no  fun.  People  just  did  not  under¬ 
stand  a  woman  on  her  own,  and  if  I  had  been 
there  as  a  married  person,  and  especially  with 
children,  with  a  child — they  don’t  have  a  lot  of 
kids  at  the  present  time,  about  one  child  per 
family — but  that  would  have  seemed  much  more 
normal.  It  probably  would  have  been  more  nor¬ 
mal.  I  probably  would  have  had  other  networks 
and  probably  would  have  liked  it  and  stayed.  But, 
it  really  was  not  particularly  fun.  It  was  very, 
very  arduous. 

The  other  thing  is,  I’m  not  Italian,  but  they 
thought  I  looked  Italian.  Now,  people  in  America 
don’t.  But  that’s  because  we  have  some  stereo¬ 
types  about  people  who  are  Italian.  But,  whereas 
real  Italian  people  .  .  .  many  of  them  are  blond; 
many  of  them  are  very  thin.  We  have  peculiar 
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stereotypes.  But  anyway,  they  thought  I  looked 
Italian.  Now,  why  was  that  a  problem?  Well,  they 
thought  I  should  speak  Italian  very  well,  [laugh¬ 
ter] 

I  was  going  to  FAO  at  seven  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  coming  back  at  ten  o’clock  at  night, 
and  making  an  international  trip  a  month.  And 
my  mail,  out  of  the  envelopes  and  categorized 
already  by  my  secretary,  was  at  least  two  feet 
tall  every  day.  I  did  take  Italian  lessons,  and  I 
got  pretty  good  at  getting  around  and  ordering 
food  and  buying  things,  but  I  really  never  had 
time  to  get  real  conversational  with  that  kind  of 
schedule. 

When  I  first  got  there,  I  was  the  only  native 
English  speaker  in  my  service.  And  since  I  was 
responsible  for  everything,  every  document  that 
went  out  from  that  unit,  I  could  not  leave  it  to 
chance  and  to  people  for  whom  English  was  not 
their  native  language,  to  send  a  document  out, 
because  it  would  have  come  back. 

As  the  women’s  service  of  FAO,  people  were 
writing  from  all  over  the  planet,  and  the  projects 
were  coming  in.  It’s  an  extraordinarily  extraor¬ 
dinary  load,  and  I  saw  that  other  people  in  my 
comparable  position  in  other  sectors  didn’t  have 
any  of  that.  Not  only  that,  but  when  there  were 
these  meetings,  I’d  look  around,  and  it  would  be 
me,  as  the  service  chief  on  women,  and  they 
weren’t  there,  all  the  .  .  .  there’s  fifty  other  ser¬ 
vice  chiefs  in  FAO  for  these  different  units.  Farm¬ 
ing  systems,  people’s  participation,  and  exten¬ 
sion.  They  were  never  there.  I  was  at  all  of  them. 
So,  I  have  this  heavy  reading  load,  there  for 
twelve  to  fourteen  hours  a  day.  They  turned  the 
lights  off  at  nine  o’clock  at  night,  and  I  used  to 
actually  have  to  feel  my  way  down  the  hall  to 
get  to  the  elevator,  because  I  left  at  ten.  You’re 
allowed  to  be  there  at  night.  It’s  just  that  they 
did  turn  a  lot  of  the  hallway  lights  off  at  nine. 

And  I’d  get  there  at  seven  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  because  the  traffic  is  so  horrendous. 
And  I’m  not  a  morning  person.  I  couldn’t  even 
eat  or  do  anything  until  I  knew  that  I  could  get 
to  FAO  and  park  my  car  in  a  secure  place,  so  it 
wouldn’t  be  stolen,  even  though  I  had  a  lock  that 
was  that  big  and  a  chain  that  was  that  thick  that 
went  through  my  wheel  and  was  linked  to  some 
metal  shaft  thing  in  my  car.  I  had  to.  [laughter] 
Very  hard  to  live  in  Rome!  Your  car  can  get 


ripped  off  at  any  minute.  They  don’t  really  bother 
you  personally  too  much;  it’s  not  like  the  U.S. 
where  they  rape  and  mug  and  so  forth.  But 
Italy — it’s  theft,  [laughter] 

My  secretary  was  Italian,  is  Italian.  She  goes 
outside  her  house;  her  car  is  gone.  It  was  a  six- 
year-old  car.  Probably  somebody  needed  it  for 
parts.  It  was  a  lousy  car.  And  the  hassle  she  went 
through  with  the  insurance  company,  trying  to 
get  a  rental  car,  trying  to  get  to  work.  She  didn’t 
have  a  lot  of  cash.  She  had  a  lot  invested  in  her 
car;  she  didn’t  have  extra  cash.  And  you  can’t 
just  go  rent  a  car;  it’s  very  expensive.  It’s  that 
kind  of  stuff  that  is  extraordinary.  I  was  in  a  car 
accident.  To  try  to  get  that  car  fixed — I  had 
proper  insurance  and  everything — it  was  a  pro¬ 
duction.  It  eventually  got  done. 

Or  to  try  to  sort  out  your  telephone  bill.  They 
were  not  a  clean  bill;  none  of  them  were  item¬ 
ized.  And  when  you  get  an  eight-hundred-dollar 
telephone  bill  that’s  not  itemized,  and  you  try 
to  sort  that  out  .... 

So  the  incentives  were  not  there  for  you  to  stay. 

The  incentives  were  very  poor  in  the  city 
for  foreigners.  People  said  that  people  from  the 
Middle  East  liked  it  a  lot  to  live  in  Rome.  They 
kind  of  could  figure  that  out.  That  was  sort  of 
cozy.  All  the  northern  Europeans  hated  it.  The 
Americans  were  mixed,  because  Rome  is  so  ro¬ 
mantic  in  the  American  imagination.  The  people 
from  Latin  America — it  depended.  Some  could 
easily  grasp  the  language,  being  Spanish  speak¬ 
ers. 

I  think  you  made  the  point  that  you  were  at  all 
the  meetings  where  these  other  bureau  chiefs 
were  not,  because  you  were  very  concerned 
with  establishing  and  maintaining  the  credibil¬ 
ity  of  your  program. 

Oh,  well,  that  was  not  my  point.  That’s  true. 
That’s  absolutely  true,  but  I  guess  I  wasn’t  clear. 
The  reason  I  was  at  all  of  those  things  is  I  was 
either  invited  or  told  to  be  there.  The  difference 
was,  it  was  part  of  my  workload  to  be  every¬ 
where  . 

Well,  its  because  you  were  part  of  all  those  other 
programs. 
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Oh,  absolutely.  And  that’s  why  I  said  I  would 
look  around,  and  I  had  to  go  to  ...  .  I  was  giv¬ 
ing  three  to  four  public  speeches  every  week  and 
having  to  prepare.  I  got  real  good  at  it.  I’m  out  of 
practice  now,  but  as  I  said,  I  would  have  to  go  to 
this  committee  or  that  group.  It  was  on  my  cal¬ 
endar. 

So  did  things  come  to  a  head  at  the  university 
that  you  had  to  make  the  decision  whether  you 
were  going  to  stay  or  not? 

No.  Well,  yes.  It  was  a  three-year  contract 
at  FAO,  renewable. 

So  you  worked  out  your  contract,  and  then  you 
came  home. 

And  then  I  came  up  for  renewal.  I  had,  as  I 
said,  negotiated  three  years  at  the  University  of 
Florida.  I  knew  they  would  not  give  me  more 
than  three  years,  and  that  was  a  feat  in  and  of 
itself.  I  had  accomplished  the  plan  of  action.  I’d 
actually  gotten  to  a  point  where  I  was  real  com¬ 
fortable  in  the  organization,  and  I’d  actually  kind 
of  reached  a  point  where  I  could  deal  with  Rome. 
But  the  thought  of  having  to  do  that  for  the  rest 
of  my  life — not  the  agency,  but  the  place,  Rome. 

And  the  male-female  scene  in  Italy  was  an¬ 
other  aspect.  That’s  a  part  of  the  personal  part, 
but  I  don’t  know  whether  it’s  really  germane  to 
what  we’re  saying,  but  it  was  part  of  my  deci¬ 
sion. 

Well,  it’s  only  germane  in  the  sense  that  it’s  an 
added  complication  about  being  a  professional 
woman. 

It’s  an  added  complication,  and  it  was  so,  so 
difficult.  It  was  really  dreadful.  It  was  a  dreadful 
situation.  And  the  thought  of  having  to  spend 
the  rest  of  my  life  in  a  place  with  excruciating 
hassles,  even  though  the  work  part  was  pretty 
interesting. 

At  this  point  I  was  handling  it  quite  well, 
and  I  would  have  cut  off  all  my  ties.  I  would’ve 
had  to  sell  my  house  in  Gainesville,  cut  my  ties, 
and  never  be  able  to  go  back.  It  just  was  too 
much.  I  couldn’t  do  it.  I  had  accomplished  so 
much  programmatically,  so  that  was  satisfying. 


Was  there  also  a  positive  pull  to  get  back  to  aca¬ 
demics? 

Well,  there  was,  and  in  a  way  it  turns  out  to 
be  misguided.  You’ll  find  this  amusing.  People 
are  so  busy  with  the  workload,  with  the  projects, 
with  writing  these  documents.  There  are  reports 
that  have  to  be  done  for  this  part  of  the  agency 
and  that.  Then  I  wrote  the  Forward-Looking 
Strategies — "What  did  you  do  on  this?"  There 
are  reports  constantly  and  project  evaluations. 
People  don’t  have  time  to  read.  So  when  I  came 
in  I  told  you  I  was  up  on  the  women  and  devel¬ 
opment  literature?  I  wasn’t  just  up  on  the  women 
in  development  literature;  I  was  really  up  on 
the  women  in  development  literature.  In  other 
words,  I  had  read  it  all.  [laughter] 

And  had  written  part  of  it.  [laughter] 

Well,  that’s  true,  too.  But  the  people  in  my 
unit  had  hardly  read  anything.  I  used  to  start 
staff  meetings  with,  "Well,  let  me  explain  .  .  .  .  " 

They  were  always  amused.  And  they’d  say, 
"Well,  you  just  spoke  for  twenty-eight  minutes 
on  a  particular  subject."  [laughter]  And  I  brought 
my  library  with  me.  They  built  a  whole  wall  of 
bookshelves.  Everyone  said  I  had  the  best  office 
in  FAO.  I  had  it  all  decorated  with  those  women 
in  agriculture  figurines.  I  have  a  jillion  more  of 
them  from  all  over.  They  were  all  sitting,  and 
the  books  were  all  there,  and  it  was  in  the  light. 
It  was  not  too  bad,  not  too  shabby.  And  the 
framed  pictures  on  the  wall.  It  looked  pretty 
good. 

But  I  really  knew  the  literature  inside  and 
out.  And  people  in  the  unit  and  other  places  in 
FAO  just  really  didn’t  know  any  of  it.  I  also  had 
this  notion  that  after  three  years,  "Oh,  yes,  aca¬ 
demics."  People  really  communicated  with  each 
other  and  talked  about  real  issues,  as  opposed 
to  these  interventions  and  mundane  things  like 
that.  Well,  it  really  isn’t  so.  I  mean,  it  is  true 
that  there  are — especially  at  the  University  of 
Florida,  and,  I  assume,  many  campuses — a  large 
number  of  lectures  that  are  going  on  outside  of 
classes  that  are  sponsored  by  programs  and  cen¬ 
ters  and  institutes  and  series  and  so  forth.  But 
they  are  just  that.  A  speaker  comes  in,  speaks 
for  forty  to  fifty  minutes;  people  ask  questions; 
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and  that’s  intellectual  endeavor.  There’s  just  so 
much  of  that.  And  you  don’t  really  get  colleagues 
having  dueling  discourses  and  being  able  to  both 
participate  in  that  kind  of  stuff  and  then  go  out 
and  be  good  buddies  afterwards.  It’s  pretty  much 
not  like  that. 

But  that  was  an  image  that  you  remembered? 

I  kind  of  remembered  it.  And,  of  course, 
when  I  came  back,  I  go,  "Where  is  that?"  Like,  I 
go  to  yet  another  lecture  on  African  studies,  and 
everybody  sits  there,  and  then  there  are  three 
questions  asked  at  the  end.  I  just  went  to  one 
the  other  day.  This  woman  gave  her  talk;  it  was 
fascinating.  It  was  on  such  an  interesting  sub¬ 
ject.  And  she  finished,  and  there  was  silence! 
I’d  come  in  late,  so  I  thought,  well,  OK.  I  looked 
around;  nobody  said  anything.  Nobody  said  any¬ 
thing.  So,  of  course,  I  just  couldn’t  leave  her 
there,  and  I  did  have  some  questions,  then  after 
that  it  was  opened  up  to  questions.  But  is  that 
academic  discourse?  I  don’t  know.  It’s  like  some¬ 
body  telling  you  something,  [laughter] 

So  anyway,  I  kind  of  remembered  that  part 
wrong.  And  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  been  per¬ 
sonally  very,  very  happy  being  back  in  the  U.S. 
I’ve  managed  to  travel  still  a  great  deal.  So  that 
part  did  work  out  OK. 

Of  course,  I  turned  over  this  absolutely  ex¬ 
quisite  program  to  the  next  person,  who  also 
got  a  lot  of  credit  for  it,  too.  [laughter]  So,  that’s 
part  of  the  downside.  But  it  was  really  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  be  able  to  do  this  kind  of  thing  on  a 
world  stage,  and,  of  course,  I  represented  FAO 
in  many  different  public  arenas  around  the  globe, 
at  meetings,  and  I’d  give  these  little  speeches 
and  presentations  and  talk  about  the  plan  of 
action  and  how  we  were  implementing  it  and 
what  it  meant,  and  that  part  was  really  fun.  That 
was  very  rewarding. 

It  sounds  like  you’re  secure  that  this  was  a  great 
deal  more  than  policy  and  diplomacy,  that 
things  happened  on  the  ground. 

Oh  well,  seven  hundred  people  got  to  go,  of 
the  senior  staff  who  attended  that.  My  budget 
was  always  increasing.  I  had  to  do,  oh,  massive 
budget  work.  I  had  an  operating  budget  of  $ 2 


million  and  then  about  $50  million  in  these 
projects  that  were  actual  projects  in  my  unit. 
As  I  said,  we  still  had  other  parts  of  the  agency 
to  work  with,  but  it’s  just  budgetary;  those  all 
had  to  have  budgetary  hearings  and  be  defended. 
And  my  budget  for  the  service  was  always  in¬ 
creasing,  even  during  the  lean  years  when  ev¬ 
erybody  else’s  was  going  down,  so  that  was  neat. 
I  learned  how  to  spend  it  all,  because  you  can’t 
ask  for  more  if  you've  got  it  left  over,  [laughter] 
And  I  am  very  frugal,  the  way  I  spend  other 
people’s  money,  in  particular.  Really,  I  am.  So  I 
think  they  really  got  their  money’s  worth. 

It  sounds  definitely  like  you’d  do  it  again. 

Yes.  Now  I  would,  but  at  the  time,  I  don’t 
know.  It  was  very  interesting,  something  that 
not  very  many  people  have  the  opportunity  to 
do.  My  farewell  party  ...  I  had  two  of  them,  one 
given  by  the  director  general  and  the  other  given 
by  my  colleagues,  which  was  really  extraordi¬ 
nary,  the  testimonials  and  this  and  that.  It  was 
really  quite  extraordinary,  so  that  was  gratify¬ 
ing. 

I  did  some  other  kind  of  fun  things.  Like,  by 
the  time  I  left,  there  were  three  men  in  the  unit, 
because  they  had  thought  that  they  could  just 
sort  of  dump  women  there,  and  it  was  only  for 
women.  And  the  men  proved  to  be  very,  very 
effective.  Two  of  them  are  still  there. 

Well,  I  think  having  men  being  spokes-men  .... 

Yes,  they  indeed  were  spokesmen.  Yes,  there 
were  a  lot  of  fun  things. 


I’d  like  to  have  you  kind  of  recap  what  some  o  f 
the  major  benchmarks  in  the  development  of 
your  methodology  have  been,  moving  from  a 
traditional  ethnographic  immersion  approach 
to  methods  that  are  particularly  amenable  to 
applied  anthropology  in  the  kind  of  survey  work 
that  you  were  doing. 

Well,  the  work  with  the  Washoe,  I  think  we 
commented  before,  was  mostly  focused  on  key 
informants.  That’s  a  pretty  static  method,  al- 
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though  perfect  for  budding  anthropologists  and 
a  good  place  to  start.  And  I  think  I  will  come 
back  to  that  as  a  methodology  and  how  I  think 
that  needs  to  be  changed  and  updated  in  the 
modern  world,  even  on  the  study  of  the  Washoe 
and  other  American  Indian  groups  in  the  Great 
Basin  and  elsewhere,  because  I  think  that  one’s 
been  done,  [laughter]  People  need  to  move  on, 
and  it  seems  to  be  very  hard  to  get  people  to 
move  on. 

And  this  is  developing  from  focusing  exclusively 
on  a  key  informant. 

Yes.  A  very,  very  static  method.  Anyway,  so 
after  that  method  with  the  Washoe,  I  then  had  a 
really  full  immersion  experience  with  the  Luvale 
in  Zambia.  But  I  used  a  variety  of  techniques, 
including  key  informants,  of  course,  and  as  I  told 
you,  apprenticing  myself  to  these  two  diviners, 
male  diviners,  and  to  various  female  healers  and 
male  healers  as  well.  Still  a  lot  of  genealogical 
work,  kinship,  and  social  organization,  and  a  lot 
of  eliciting  of  taxonomic  categories,  both  in  ritual 
and  in  ethnobotany.  And  the  survey  question¬ 
naires  that  were  administered  to  a  sample  of  the 
population. 

During  that  work,  had  you  started  having  some 
of  the  people  themselves  ask  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions,  or  were  you  doing  all  the  direct  data  col¬ 
lection? 

Well,  I  had  some  research  assistants.  So,  yes, 
they  were  collecting  some  data,  as  well,  and  I 
was  training  them  as  to  how  to  do  that.  So  yes. 
And  then  participating  in  all  the  activities,  so 
the  participant  observation.  So  that  was  that 
methodology — still  very  classic,  the  major  tech¬ 
niques  within  anthropology. 

Besides  the  fact  that  you  had  a  greater  variety 
of  data  formats  to  analyze,  because  you’d  been 
using  different  methods,  were  there  any  par¬ 
ticular  tricks  of  the  trade  that  you  developed  in 
the  course  of  doing  your  Ph.D.  research  that 
were  significantly  different  from  the  way  you 
kept  notes  when  you  were  doing  your  Washoe 
work  ? 

Well,  the  Washoe  thing  was  just  much  more 
finite,  and  everything  that  a  key  informant  said 


was  written  down,  so  it  was  like  verbatim  script. 
But  in  Zambia,  because  it  was  two  years  full  of 
daily  interactions  .  .  .  although  I  took  very  copi¬ 
ous  notes,  and  I’m  a  very,  very  good  note  taker 
and  very  speedy.  I  can  practically  get  something 
down  that  someone  says  in  normal  conversa¬ 
tional  tone — I  can  practically  write  it. 

Were  you  able  to  actually  take  notes  while  you 
were  participating  in  the  ritual? 

Oh,  sure,  sure.  Yes,  definitely.  I  had  my  note¬ 
book  with  me;  I  could  write  things  down. 

So  that  was  your  role,  they  understood  that? 

Yes,  that  was  not  a  problem.  Literacy  was 
highly  valued  by  these  illiterate  people.  And  here 
I  was  doing  a  history  and  writing  it  down.  That’s 
good,  because  if  I  hadn’t  been  writing  it  down, 
how  was  I  doing  it?  [laughter]  Yes.  It  was  almost 
required.  So  the  Zambian  thing  was  classic  an¬ 
thropology. 

Did  you  keep  a  personal  journal,  too  ? 

No,  I  did  not.  I’m  not  prone  to  do  that.  I 
have  tried  over  the  years,  and  they  never  last 
very  long. 

Your  Washoe  notes  were  very  reflective.  I  was 
very  interested  that  you  divided  your  data  into 
the  kind  of  verbatim  description  of  what  took 
place  and  what  information  categories  you 
were  gathering,  but  then  you  did  a  very  qidck 
rundown  and  analysis  of  the  dynamic  of  the 
interview,  of  what  was  taking  place. 

Right,  and  I  still  have  a  notation  system  in 
all  field  notes  that  I  take,  in  which  I  distinguish 
what  the  informant  is  saying  from  maybe  my 
comments  or  exegesis  or  queries  or  comments 
about  things  being  unclear.  So  I  make  that  dis¬ 
tinction.  Then  if  other  people  interrupt,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  or  come  by  and  participate,  [laughter] 
then  it’s  all  very  clearly  noted  who  said  what. 
So  I  have  this  whole  system. 

That  you’ve  probably  been  refining? 

Well,  I  think  it’s  the  same  system.  It’s  pretty 
simple,  and  I  just  automatically  go  into  it  when 
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I’m  taking  field  notes.  That’s  all.  It  doesn’t  really 
require  change. 

It  looked  like  a  pretty  complete  system  to  me. 

Yes.  It  evolved  actually — this  is  a  good 
point — during  the  Washoe  work.  And  it’s  just 
something  that  I’ve  continued  to  use  and  main¬ 
tain,  because  it’s  a  very  workable  system.  It  didn’t 
need  refinement  in  terms  of  when  you  interview 
someone. 

There  are  lots  of  other  methodologies  that 
then  came  in.  The  Zambian  one,  I’ve  just  elic¬ 
ited  those  methodologies.  Now,  the  Malawi  re¬ 
search,  and  we  went  through  some  of  the  meth¬ 
odologies,  was  working  with  data  to  analyze  them 
in  such  ways  that  new  things  would  be  pulled 
out,  and  they  could  be  used  in  the  service  of 
policy  and  influencing  policy  and  influencing  the 
way  things  were  done.  And  that  would  eventu¬ 
ally  influence  real  people,  the  lives  of  real  people, 
livelihood  strategies  of  real  people.  So  that  was 
one  methodology. 

The  other  methodology  was  working  simul¬ 
taneously  with  what  we  later  came  to  call  all 
the  stakeholders — everyone  who  had  a  stake  in 
the  topic.  So  since  it  was  agriculture  in  Malawi, 
people  in  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  from  the 
principal  secretary  to  the  heads  of  sections,  to 
the  clerks  who  were  filing  data  or  the  paperwork, 
to  the  people  in  the  field  who  were  program  man¬ 
agers,  to  their  section  heads,  to  the  extension 
worker  in  the  village,  to  the  people  on  the  agri¬ 
cultural  research  station  who  were  conducting 
research  on  agriculture  ....  All  of  those — and 
to  the  farmers,  of  course,  both  men  and  women 
at  different  levels  and  different  parts  of  the  life 
cycle — were  all  interviewed  and  were  all  worked 
with  in  terms  of  getting  their  perspective,  find¬ 
ing  out  their  problems  and  constraints,  finding 
out  what  they  did,  and  how  what  they  did  might 
be  genderized.  That  took  a  whole  variety  of 
methodological  formats  from  filling  out  forms, 
to  questionnaires  and  surveys,  to  in-depth  in¬ 
terviews,  to  participant  observation  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  to  interacting  with  people  at 
meetings.  All  of  those  kinds  of  methodologies 
were  used  in  that  particular  goal  and  service. 

Now  you  were  working  some  of  these  methods 
out,  weren’t  you? 


Yes.  I  was  just  sort  of  inventing  them  as  I 
went  along.  I  mean,  if  someone  had  told  me  what 
the  end  result  would  be  at  the  beginning,  I  prob¬ 
ably  wouldn’t  have  believed  it,  because  I  had  no 
idea  it  would  evolve  to  that  level  of  complexity 
and  that  I  would  be  given,  literally,  carte  blanche 
within  that  country  to  work  with  that  whole  area 
and  topic  in  conjunction  with  Malawian  profes¬ 
sionals,  of  course,  that  we  would  move  together 
in  our  thinking. 

So  it  was  truly  collaborative,  in  the  sense  that 
it  was  a  progression  of  a  development  of  ideas, 
not  only  how  to  collect  the  data,  but  what  the 
end  product  would  be. 

End  products,  yes.  And  the  other  thing  is 
that  it  was  not  something  that  could  have  been 
done  alone.  It  would  have  been  a  very  sterile, 
certainly  not  applied,  project,  and  I  think  that’s 
part  of  the  difference.  You  cannot  do  applied  an¬ 
thropology  as  the  lone  researcher,  and  certainly 
not  the  lone  researcher  going  out  to  work  with 
key  informants,  [laughter]  It’s  anathema;  it’s  a 
contradiction. 

But,  as  I  went  along,  I  was  getting  more  and 
more  people  involved  in  the  process  and  getting 
people  to  collect  data.  Then  they  have  their  own 
data  to  look  at,  and  it  wasn’t  me  just  telling  them, 
"Look,  you  really  do  have  40  percent  female  head 
of  households  in  your  area,  or  whatever  percent. 
And  that’s  one  out  of  three — or  one  out  of  four 
or  one  out  of  two — households,  and  you’re  by¬ 
passing  them,  and  then  you  wonder  why  pro¬ 
duction  is  down.  You  need  to  look  at  those  kind 
of  data."  So  getting  people  to  feel  ownership  of 
data  collection  and  the  data  that  are  collected,  I 
think,  is  fairly  important.  And  then  this  team- 
interactive,  cybernetic,  feedback  kind  of  ap¬ 
proach,  I  found  very,  very  nice.  I  really  liked  it. 

So  I  had  a  staff  of  teammates.  The  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  seconded  a  Malawian  woman  pro¬ 
fessional  officer,  bachelor’s  degree  in  agriculture, 
to  the  project.  I  had  the  agronomist.  I  had  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  entire,  as  I  said,  research  and  exten¬ 
sion  staff  of  the  country  to  work  through  some 
of  these  things,  then  had  several  projects  in 
which  I  took  teams  of  people  around  and  got  to 
see  people’s  reactions  and  Malawian  opinion  on 
various  things. 
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So  you  were  actually  field  testing  some  of  the 
products  as  you  were  working. 

In  a  way,  yes.  Just  getting  feedback.  Was  I 
thinking  about  this  correctly?  See,  and  I  think 
that’s  one  of  the  things  that  anthropologists  miss. 
In  other  words,  even  if  we  worked  with  the  key 
informants  in  Dresslerville  or  amongst  the  other 
Washoe  communities,  the  anthropologist  doesn’t 
go  back  and  have  big  discussions  about,  "Well, 
our  conclusions  are  thus  and  such,  based  on 
what  you  told  me." 

Gladys  Walker  goes  and  is  able  to  get  a  copy 
of  a  Nevada  State  Museum  publication  on  the 
Washoe  and  is  checking  and  rechecking  it  be¬ 
fore  her  interviews,  but  nobody  ever  came  back 
to  Gladys  Walker  after  they’d  talked  to  her  for 
twenty,  thirty  hours  and  said,  "We’ve  concluded, 
based  on  discussions  with  you,  that  it’s  thus  and 
such." 

That  would  have  allowed  the  informant  to 
say,  "Well,  this  is  right,  and  that’s  not."  That  is  a 
huge  failing  of  that  methodology.  And  when  you 
think  of  the  number  of  people  and  books  that 
have  been  based  on  that  methodology,  this  stuff 
that  I  was  doing  was  ...  I  think  the  word  we  use 
is  "iterative."  You  could  get  instant  feedback:  Did 
you  get  not  only  the  right  term,  but  the  right 
concept?  What  was  politically  sensitive? 

And  the  incentive  to  be  accurate  from  the  "in¬ 
formant,  "  is  that  this  is  actually  going  to  result 
in  a  policy  change  that  will  affect  their  lives. 

Yes,  but  they  didn’t  know  that.  I  think  that’s 
too  far  a  stretch.  That’s  too  far  a  stretch.  Now, 
having  said  that,  the  other  big  problematic  area 
in  doing  this  kind  of  stuff,  in  a  lot  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  is  that  the  people  from  the  country  itself 
who  are  on  the  team — and  usually  these  are  the 
educated  professionals  who  have  formal  posi¬ 
tions  either  in  the  project  or  in  the  ministry  or 
in  the  university  or  in  the  research  complex — 
have  very  strong  ideas  about  how  things  are  in 
their  country.  And  a  lot  of  those  ideas,  from  the 
anthropologist’s  point  of  view,  are  what  we  call 
"the  ideal." 

Is  that  the  normative? 


Normative,  yes.  What  in  fact,  when  I  drag 
them  ....  [laughter]  Sometimes  it  literally  is 
dragging  them,  because  some  of  them  are  reluc¬ 
tant  to  leave  their  cozy  posts. 

And  go  to  the  bush? 

And  go  to  the  bush  and  then  sit  in  people’s 
houses  and  get  household  data.  A  lot  of  that  stuff 
is  very  real,  although  even  when  you  talk  to 
people,  they’re  giving  you  their  best  performance 
and  telling  you  the  best  stuff.  But  compared  to 
the  ideal  stuff  that  people  are  thinking,  they  may 
have  never  lived  in  the  rural  areas  themselves. 
They  may  have  been  urbanites,  which  is  why 
they  had  access  to  education  and  are  now  with 
their  bachelor's,  master's,  or  Ph.D.'s  in  the  re¬ 
search  or  extension  or  decision-making  posts. 
So  they  have  very,  very  strong  ideas. 

When  it  comes  to  gender,  in  particular,  it’s 
often  up  against  a  stone  wall,  as  I  found  out. 
Well,  Ethiopia  was  a  perfect,  classic  example. 
They  knew  all  about  this  crop;  they  knew  that 
women  only  processed  it.  Forget  about  the  fact 
that  women  were  the  ones  who  knew  all  the  va¬ 
rieties  and  the  planting  techniques  and  helped 
do  all  these  other  things.  They  were  just  focused 
on  the  fact  that  women  did  cooking  and  domes¬ 
tic  aspects  of  the  harvesting  and  processing  of 
the  crop.  That  is  a  fight  that  continues  to  this 
day,  by  the  way.  This  is  a  very  recent  one  and 
one  that  will  probably  go  into  the  next  century, 
[laughter] 

It’s  just  amazing.  So  you  take  these  agricul¬ 
tural  professionals  out  to  the  field,  and  you  put 
them  in  households,  and  you  ask  a  series  of  ques¬ 
tions.  And  we’ve  all  worked  together  to  prepare 
the  list  of  questions,  because  everybody  wants 
to  get  his  or  her  questions.  Then  you  actually 
ask  those  questions  to  real  people,  and  some  of 
the  answers  are  contrary  to  the  belief  system  of 
the  people  asking  the  questions.  Now,  they’re 
not  contrary  to  my  belief  system,  because  I’m 
open.  I  don’t  care  whether  the  answer  is  A,  B,  or 
C,  but  some  of  these  people  think  that  it’s  this 
way.  And  then  you  get  an  answer,  and  it’s  not 
that  way,  and  what’s  the  response?  The  response 
isn’t,  "Oh,  my  goodness.  Isn’t  that  interesting? 
I’ll  have  to  adjust  my  own  belief  system."  The 
response  is,  "They’re  wrong."  [laughter]  "I  know 
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more  than  they  do.  I’m  educated;  I’m  a  trained 
professional.  My  opinion  is  better  than  their 
opinion." 

So  they  don’t  hear  it.  It  just  slides  off,  or  it 
may  be  troubling  them,  but  they  bury  it.  It’s  re¬ 
ally  very  interesting  to  watch  that.  And  then,  of 
course,  I  come  along,  and  I  say,  "Oh,  well,  yes. 
Here’s  the  story.  So-and-so  said  it."  And  then  it 
sets  up  a  big  argument. 

And  multiple  so-and-so ’s  said  it. 

And  multiple  so-and-so’s  said  it,  and  then  it 
sets  up  really  a  big  argument.  And  when  it  gets 
to  something  like  gender,  and  these  are  very 
deeply  held  beliefs  ....  [laughter] 

And  you  must  be  frequently  perceived  as  the 
messenger  that  they  like  to  go  to.  It’s  a  very  deli¬ 
cate,  diplomatic  issue. 

It’s  very  delicate  diplomatically,  some  of 
those  things.  But  my  point  was  that  this  team¬ 
work  is  fabulous,  and  you  do  accomplish  much 
more  than  a  single  researcher.  And  you  do  get 
instant  feedback — well,  not  maybe  not  instant, 
but  you  do  get  feedback  on  a  whole  range  of  sub¬ 
jects,  and  you  tend  not  to  make  linguistic  mis¬ 
takes  or  terminology  mistakes,  because  they’re 
corrected. 

You  tend  not  to  get  the  categories  off  too  far, 
because  you’re  working  with  people,  and  then 
they  say,  "Oh,  well,  this  means  this,  and  that 
means  that." 

You  say,  "Oh,  right,"  and  then  you  make  the 
correction.  But  you  also  come  up  against  this 
problem  of  people’s  own  cultural  beliefs,  not 
wanting  to  believe  that  their  culture  or  their 
society  actually  either  has  a  range  of  behaviors, 
has  more  flexibility  than  they  realized,  does 
things  that  perhaps  they  didn’t  approve  of,  and 
so  forth.  And  that’s  a  very,  very  hard  sell. 

So  anyway,  I  experienced  that,  of  course,  in 
Malawi.  But  they  were  so  open  to  the  subject  of 
women  in  development  at  that  time,  after  the 
initial  closed  response,  that  it  wasn’t  too  bad, 
and  the  data  were  so  spectacular. 

Although  I  must  say,  the  labor  data  showed 
that  women  actually  spent  more  time  in  agri¬ 
culture  than  they  did  in  their  domestic  duties, 


or  that  they  spent  so  much  time  on  these  farm 
operations,  like  planting,  fertilizer  application, 
the  technical  parts  of  production.  I  did  actually 
get  people  who  said — some  of  these  men — 
"That’s  because  it  takes  them  longer." 

And  there’s  still  this  notion  that  an  hour  of 
woman’s  time  and  an  hour  of  a  man’s  time  are 
not  the  same;  it’s  not  the  same  hour.  The  entire 
discipline  of  agricultural  economics,  as  a  stan¬ 
dard  convention  .  .  .  now,  I  believe  this  must  he 
changing  in  the  1990s,  but  this  has  certainly  been 
true  all  through  the  1980s  and  maybe  for  lots  of 
people  still  today,  but  certainly  the  1950s,  1960s, 
1970s,  1980s,  that  a  woman’s  hour  is  counted 
as  two-thirds  of  a  man’s  hour.  So  you  can  pick 
up  the  standard  literature  on  farm  labor  alloca¬ 
tions  all  over  the  planet,  written  by  ag  econo¬ 
mists,  and  it’s  just  there.  It’s  just  in  there. 

In  fact,  in  my  reports  and  in  my  book  on 
Malawi  and  in  the  analysis  of  this  very  exten¬ 
sive  data  that  I  collected,  I  analyzed  it  two  ways. 
I  said,  "OK.  Let’s  count  it  that  way  and  see  if  it’s 
still  significant  in  terms  of  what  they’re  doing, 
and  then  let’s  count  it,  the  standard  labor,  an 
hour  of  a  woman  and  an  hour  of  a  man  is  ex¬ 
actly  same." 

The  data  still  showed  that  women  were  do¬ 
ing  much  more  in  terms  of  agriculture  than 
people  gave  them  credit  for,  or  they  were  equal 
or  more  than  (it  depended  on  the  particular 
item)  male  participation,  and  certainly  the 
amount  of  hours  was  extremely  significant  or 
higher  than  their  activities  in  the  domestic 
realm.  So,  that  was  really  very  interesting.  But 
this  notion  that  is  maintained  within  the  litera¬ 
ture  that  a  woman’s  hour  counts  differently  is 
extraordinary.  But  I  got  on  that,  because  I  was 
talking  about  what  a  hard  sell  it  is  often  to  people 
within  the  country. 

The  other  thing  I  wanted  to  mention  about 
methodology  in  Malawi  has  to  do  with  a  very 
long  and  extensive  series  of  questionnaire  in¬ 
struments,  which  I  don’t  think  I  mentioned  ear¬ 
lier.  Fifteen  different  survey  and  questionnaire 
instruments,  one  of  which  was  anthropometric 
measurements  of  the  children  in  the  house¬ 
hold — weight,  height,  kinds  of  skin-fold  caliper 
dimensions,  and  so  forth — this  very  standard 
physical  anthropological  assessment  of  human 
populations.  And  a  measured  dietary  intake  pro- 
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tocol,  where  we  had  students  from  the  Bunda 
College  of  Agriculture  living  in  the  villages  for 
six  weeks  and  actually  going  to  the  households 
and  watching  what  they  were  eating  and  mea¬ 
suring  it,  measuring  food  commodities. 

So  that  was  not  questionnaire;  that  was  obser¬ 
vation? 

Well,  measurement  and  observation. 

Yes,  o  f  the  food,  of  what  was  actually  going  in 
their  mouths. 

Yes.  That  was  different  than  a  twenty-four- 
hour  recall.  I  think  we  did  that,  too,  which  is  a 
completely  different  kind  of  exercise.  And  then 
there  were  the  standard  demographic  question¬ 
naires. 

So  in  addition  to  the  diet  and  anthropom¬ 
etry,  these  surveys  had  household  composition, 
education  profile.  There  was  one  on  migration 
and  work  history,  one  on  natality  and  fertility. 
Then  there  were  a  number  of  them  on  agricul¬ 
ture,  specifically:  garden  inventory,  which  was 
all  the  different  crops  and  livestock,  really,  that 
people  were  planting;  a  questionnaire  on  land 
tenure,  how  they  got  their  land,  how  they  dis¬ 
posed  of  it,  if  they  did;  garden  labor  question¬ 
naire,  who  did  what,  all  gender-disaggregated  and 
age-disaggregated.  A  history  of  the  gardens  and 
their  cultivation  practices  through  time  was  an¬ 
other  one. 

Yet  another  was  farm  planning,  their  agri¬ 
cultural  knowledge,  for  example.  This  was  a  stag¬ 
gering  one.  Fertilizer  being  such  a  valued  com¬ 
modity  in  this  landlocked  country,  it  had  to  be 
brought  in  from  outside,  and  I  was  very  curious 
to  know  if  people  really  knew  what  to  do  with  it, 
like  how  much  to  use  and  when  to  use  it?  So  I 
went  through  a  lot  of  procedures  to  get  ques¬ 
tions  that  would  elicit  the  answer.  Anyway,  I’ll 
just  tell  you  the  results — about  50  percent  of 
the  people  thought  that  you  put  the  fertilizer  on 
right  before  the  maize  was  tasseling.  And  the 
ones  who  had  been  really  contacted,  who  were 
mostly  men,  had  more  information  about  put¬ 
ting  the  fertilizer  on  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
planting  process.  So  here’s  this  incredibly  scarce 
resource  that  was  being  used  much  too  late,  just 
because  people  didn’t  have  the  knowledge.  Or 


nobody  had  told  them  what  was  really  happen¬ 
ing.  So  that  was  a  pretty  interesting  one. 

There  were  also  questionnaires  on  their  ex¬ 
perience  planting  maize.  It  was  targeted  to  a  spe¬ 
cific  commodity  and  their  production.  And  there 
was  another  questionnaire  on  resources — where 
they  got  capital,  where  they  got  labor,  where  they 
got  farm  machinery,  all  those  kinds  of  things. 
And  their  material  wealth — what  was  their  house 
made  out  of?  Did  they  have  a  radio,  bicycle? 
One  on  extension  contacts:  what  had  been  their 
experience?  Another  one  on  change  and  devel¬ 
opment:  how  did  they  view  things  as  a  result  of 
these  large  projects  from  the  World  Bank  and 
other  donors?  Ilad  it  affected  their  lives? 

So  there  were  fifteen  of  these  different  sur¬ 
veys,  protocols,  measurements;  and  then  that 
was  compared  to  data  that  had  been  collected 
in  that  seven-thousand-household  survey  that 
had  been  funded  by  the  World  Bank,  and  where 
there  were  comparable  ones.  And  in  one  survey 
we  managed  to  actually  have  a  sample  that  used 
the  same  people,  found  those  that  had  been  used 
in  that  survey. 

So,  methodologically,  there  was  a  lot  of  work 
on  preparing  instruments,  testing  them,  pilot¬ 
ing  them,  finding  a  correct  sample,  or  finding 
correct  samples.  I  wanted  a  significant  sample 
of  female-headed  households,  for  example.  I 
wanted  a  sample  of  the  people  who  had  actually 
been  part  of  the  seven-thousand-household  sur¬ 
vey  from  the  previous  couple  of  years,  because 
that  survey  had  actually  measured  their  plots, 
and  the  data  we  could  use  from  it  was  really 
significant.  I  didn’t  have  the  wherewithal,  the 
personnel,  to  actually  go  and  measure  people’s 
plots  at  that  time  and  take  weighed  inventory  of 
a  production,  how  much  maize  they  were  pro¬ 
ducing  in  a  small  plot,  then  extrapolated  to  a 
per-hectare  figure.  But  that  had  been  done  on 
those  other  surveys.  So  there  was  a  lot  of  meth¬ 
odological  work  in  sampling  and  instrument 
preparation  and  analysis  and  coordination  be¬ 
tween  various  kinds  of  surveys  and  question¬ 
naires  that  had  been  done,  so  that  they  weren’t 
apples  and  oranges  in  terms  of  the  data  com¬ 
parisons.  Spent  a  lot  of  time  on  that  method¬ 
ologically. 

And  then  the  analysis — and  this  became  a 
very  significant  aspect  of  future  methodologies — 
was  the  notion  of  indicators.  What  were  the  in- 
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dicators  involved  in  development  and  change, 
for  example?  Or  what  were  the  indicators  in¬ 
volved  in  production  techniques? 

So  they’re  representative  indicators? 

Yes.  For  example,  let  me  read  some  of  them 
to  you  in  terms  of  characteristics  of  households. 
An  indicator  would  be  the  sex  of  household  head, 
the  percentage  of  households  that  were  male¬ 
headed  and  the  percentage  female-headed  and 
in  various  areas.  That’s  an  indicator.  An  indica¬ 
tor  or  variable  in  terms  of  land  was  the  length  of 
time  the  land  had  been  held,  and  was  there  a 
difference  between  the  male-headed  and  female¬ 
headed  households?  Or  an  indicator  of  land,  ob¬ 
viously,  is  the  range  of  size  or  the  mean  or  the 
distribution  size  by  type  of  household.  An  indi¬ 
cator  in  terms  of  cropping  pattern  was  a  com¬ 
parison  between  planting  innovative  crops, 
newly  introduced,  versus  planting  the  traditional 
ones.  The  hectarage  allowed  for  a  particular  crop 
by  type  of  crop.  These  were  all  indicators. 

Or  in  terms  of  wealth  items — and  I  think 
this  is  easy  to  understand — farm  equipment, 
that’s  an  indicator.  Or  consumer  goods.  So  for 
all  of  those  surveys,  I  was  able  to  sum  it  up  in 
terms  of  these  indicators  and  then  the  findings 
in  terms  of  a  comparison  of  households.  The 
farming  practices,  an  indicator  was  fertilizer  use. 
I  think  that  gets  the  point  across. 

An  indicator  of  change  and  development  was 
credit  taking — who  did,  and  who  didn’t?  Or  use 
of  inputs — who  did,  or  who  didn’t?  Or  people’s 
notions  of  whether  they  thought  there  was  more 
or  less  food,  so  I  called  that  changes  in  food  self- 
sufficiency. 

We  talked  before  that,  in  order  to  identify  these 
indicators,  you  had  the  focus  groups  where 
people  would  get  together. 

Oh,  yes.  That’s  the  Ethiopian  case.  So  that 
whole  methodology  was  really  developed  in 
Malawi.  It  was  there  a  little  bit  before  I  went  to 
the  field,  but  it  was  in  the  real  analysis  of  the 
data  that  this  idea  that  we  could  pull  out  the 
indicators  ....  The  instruments  had  been  de¬ 
signed  with  this  in  mind,  and  it  actually  was  a 
reality  that  you  could  pull  the  data  out.  They 
were  meaningful  in  terms  of  the  data  collected. 
That  was  good,  [laughter] 


Anyway,  that’s  another  methodology  from 
Malawi,  this  whole  very  elaborate  survey,  elabo¬ 
rate  survey  instruments,  and  then  the  method¬ 
ology  not  only  of  analyzing  them  statistically — 
straight  statistic  analysis — but  also  pulling  out 
the  indicators. 

I  think  the  other  tremendous  difference  here  is 
this  immediate  feedback  from  immediate  quick 
analysis  and  then  adjustment. 

Yes.  Let  me  comment  on  that,  because  as 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  the  work  in  Malawi,  there 
was  too  much  data  collected.  It  took  too  long  to 
analyze.  It  took  too  long  to  write  that  book.  Of 
course,  my  life  was  interrupted  by  moving  to 
Rome  and  being  an  associate  dean  and  all  these 
other  things,  so  the  book  just  really  lingered  on 
for  much  too  long,  even  though  I  was  writing 
articles,  fortunately.  Those  articles  and  my  talks 
and  everything  were  getting  out,  and  that’s,  as  I 
said  yesterday,  why  the  project  was  well  known. 

Was  it  the  1985 Decade  Conference  on  Women? 

The  Decade  Conference  in  Nairobi?  I  gave  a 
paper . .  . 

On  the  Malawi  work? 

I’m  sure  it  was.  [laughter]  Yes,  I  have  a  pho¬ 
tograph  of  me  giving  the  paper,  but  I’m  pretty 
sure  its  content  was  Malawi  at  the  time,  or  Afri¬ 
can  women  in  Malawi,  something  like  that.  I  was 
very  excited  by  the  data  that  were  collected,  by 
the  methodology  that  had  been  used  in  Malawi. 
All  the  other  methodologies  that  I  talked  about, 
with  the  exception  of  the  survey,  really,  a  lot  of 
those  things  had  been  analyzed  and  presented. 
You  saw  those  sort  of  informal,  but  bound  re¬ 
ports  that  we  just  did. 

Merely  for  in-country  purposes? 

Yes.  What  is  called,  a  dicta  .  .  .? 
Mimeograph? 

No,  it  wasn’t  mimeograph.  The  next  step — 
stencil.  Yes.  I  started  out  with  mimeograph,  and 
it  was  so  bad  that  I  was  able  to  upgrade  to  sten- 
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cil.  And  we  had  a  copier  and  a  stencil  machine 
and  typewriters,  [laughter]  It  was  the  olden  days. 

But  it  was  working  through  the  analysis  of 
fifteen  protocols,  two  of  which  were  measure¬ 
ment  data,  for  this  large  sample  of,  oh,  100,  110 
households,  and  then  a  separate  sample  of  58 
female-headed  households,  and  then  linking  it 
back  to  the  surveys  that  had  been  done  by  the 
government  of  Malawi  and  from  their  7,000 
households,  pulling  it  out  for  that  area.  It  was  a 
mess.  It  just  took  years  and  years  and  years  to 
work  through  that.  By  the  time  the  results  come 
out,  who  cares?  And  that’s  sort  of  standard  an¬ 
thropological  procedure  and  methodology.  You 
cook  your  data,  you  let  it  simmer  on  the  stove 
for  a  real  long  time,  and  then  at  the  end  it  may 
be  a  very  good  product,  but  people  are  no  longer 
hungry,  because  they’ve  gone  off  to  eat  some¬ 
thing  else,  [laughter] 

So  I  was  really  very  disturbed  by  that  pro¬ 
cess.  Very  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  these  for¬ 
mal  surveys  that  were  so  elegantly 
designed  ...  it  was  really  very  elegant  work,  and 
the  analysis,  which  was  very  careful,  was  just  so 
time-consuming.  If  I  had  had,  like,  two  years  of 
research  leave  when  I  came  back  from  Malawi,  I 
could  have  whipped  it  out,  but  teaching  full-time 
and  then  moving  up  into  that  associate  dean 
position  and  then  going  to  FAO — it  was  just  im¬ 
possible  to  work  on  that  stuff  with  the  same  vigor 
and  rigor  and  just  time-wise.  So  it  was  done  in  a 
very  piecemeal  way,  and  that’s  why  it  took  so 
very  long. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  I  did  all  kinds  of 
projects  that  did  not  take  so  long  and  developed 
yet  another  methodology  that  has  given  me  a 
new  outlook  on  life  and  which  I  feel  very  confi¬ 
dent  using,  and  I  love  the  results.  I  love  doing 
them;  I  love  teaching  people  how  to  do  them; 
and  you  get  closure  right  away.  A  lot  of  it  comes 
from  the  farming  systems  research  and  exten¬ 
sion  methodologies.  I’ve  sort  of  inputted  into  that 
a  lot  of  anthropological  ways  of  doing  things,  be¬ 
cause  a  lot  of  the  people  who  do  farming  sys¬ 
tems  are  ag  economists.  There  are  anthropolo¬ 
gists,  and  there  are  also  agricultural  production 
people,  like  agronomists,  even  one  or  two  breed¬ 
ers,  I’m  sure,  horticulturalists,  soil  scientists,  and 
so  forth.  But  it’s  mostly  the  social  scientists,  and 
then  we  drag  around  the  production  people  and 
try  to  get  their  cooperation. 


And  there’s  a  lot  of  compatibility  between  eco¬ 
nomic  analysis  and  anthropological  analysis. 

Yes.  It’s  funny — to  the  anthropologists,  the 
ag  economists  look  almost  like  hard-core  scien¬ 
tists,  natural  scientists.  But  from  within  colleges 
of  agriculture  and  agricultural  discipline,  they’re 
the  soft  people. 

Anyway,  let’s  see.  After  I  left  FAO,  I  did  a 
series  of  consultancy  work  in  which  I  also  did 
my  own  research,  in  which  I  used  the  rapid  ru¬ 
ral  appraisal  methodologies  and  started  to  pre¬ 
pare  written  materials  that  would  go  along  with 
these.  They’d  never  been  published,  and  I  never 
had  time  to  really  do  this,  and  maybe  I  will.  I’m 
getting  encouragement  from  a  number  of  col¬ 
leagues  that  this  stuff  is  pretty  unique. 

But  here’s  sort  of  how  it  went:  I  wanted  to 
take  these  teams  of  people — because  we  were 
evaluating  a  project,  or  we  were  trying  to  figure 
out  what  was  happening  in  an  area — to  the  field, 
and  I  knew  their  perspectives  were  quite  differ¬ 
ent  than  mine.  I  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  they 
would  hold  these  prejudicial  notions,  and  I  knew 
we  had  to  get  to  the  household  level,  so  I  started 
to  put  together  these  methodologies. 

And  you  had  a  relatively  short  time  frame. 

Yes.  This  was  on  a  relatively  short  time  frame 
to  do  it,  but  in  terms  of  time  frame,  chronologi¬ 
cally,  I’m  dealing  with  the  period  from  1992  to 
1997.  It’s  in  that  time  frame.  And  it’s  spurred  on 
by  the  fact  that  the  first  year  after  I’ve  come 
back  from  FAO,  in  the  summer  of  the  next  year, 
I  am  hired  to  teach  a  course  for  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  in  conjunction  with  Peter 
Hildebrand — who  is  the  grand  guru  of  farming 
systems,  research,  and  extension,  and  an  ag 
economist — for  a  five-week  course  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1992. 

And  where  would  this  be? 

That  was  in  Gainesville.  And  the  participants 
are  from  Nigeria,  Morocco,  Uganda,  and  Paki¬ 
stan.  They  were  all  men,  all  agricultural  profes¬ 
sionals  who  either  have  master’s  degrees  or 
Ph.D.'s.  Pete  Hildebrand  had  developed  a  whole 
quantitative  and  theoretical  perspective  on 
modified  stability  analysis,  using  the  Malawi  data. 
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And  he  had  come  to  Malawi  in  about  1982, 1983, 
as  a  visitor.  I  haven’t  talked  about  what  those 
data  were  about  and  why  they’re  so  spectacular, 
but  maybe  I’ll  get  to  it. 

So  he  and  I  were  teaching  the  course  to¬ 
gether.  And  then  he  pulled  in  a  man  named  Tito 
French,  who  was  in  ag  extension,  although  ac¬ 
tually  he’s  an  agronomist,  but  he’d  worked  with 
the  ag  extension  people  in  north  Florida  on  a 
particular  crop,  perennial  peanuts.  I  did  the  rapid 
appraisal,  the  fieldwork  part,  in  which  I  took 
these  agricultural  professionals,  after  the  train¬ 
ing  that  we  had  given  them,  to  north  Florida  to 
do  the  actual  fieldwork  with  farmers.  I  woidd 
teach  the  methodology  part  on  sampling  and  in¬ 
terviewing  and  how  you  analyze  data,  what  are 
the  techniques  of  eliciting  data,  what  are  people 
doing  at  the  household  level  in  terms  of  farming 
and  gender  division  of  labor,  and  so  forth.  Pete 
Hildebrand  did  his  modified  stability  analysis, 
and  how  do  we  calculate  that,  what  does  that 
mean  at  the  local  level,  and  what  local  farmers 
are  doing.  So  it  was  a  very  good,  collaborative 
kind  of  work — teaching  course — because  I  was 
picking  up  things  from  him,  and  he  was  picking 
up  things  from  me  as  we  were  teaching  these 
agricultural  professionals. 

I  might  add  that  my  affiliation  with  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  in  these  kinds  of  training 
courses  then  continued  through  four 
more  .  .  .  three?  Yes.  And  the  next  round  were 
twelve  Turkish  agricultural  professionals,  who 
were  all  on  the  same  project  in  Turkey,  a  project 
actually  funded  by  the  German  aid  agency,  but 
they  paid  for  them  to  come  to  University  of 
Florida,  because  this  training  program  was  so 
good. 

I  took  even  more  responsibility  with  that  one 
and  did  yet  another  round  in  north  Florida  with 
the  perennial  peanut  farmers.  And  there  were 
women,  a  couple  of  women,  in  amongst  the  ones 
from  Turkey;  I  think  two.  Then  there  was  a  group 
of  only  three  from  Bangladesh  with  a  woman 
who  was  head  of  whatever  the  agricultural  unit 
was  and  another  woman  and  a  man.  That  was  a 
very  interesting  one,  very  small.  Then  there  was 
a  couple  of  Malawians  who  sort  of  got  some  pri¬ 
vate  training.  They  were  hard-core  male  chau¬ 
vinists,  but  we  worked  with  them.  They  never 
got  to  do  the  fieldwork  part. 


And  the  Bangladeshis — it  was  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  term,  and  I  could  not  take  the  week 
off  to  do  a  field  exercise.  I  think  we  wound  up 
having  one  of  the  senior  graduate  students  in  ag 
econ  take  them  to  organic  farmers  in  Alachua 
County  or  something,  so  I  did  not  do  the  field¬ 
work  part  of  that.  And  then  there  were  other 
bits  and  pieces. 

So  there’s  been  real  progress  within  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Ag? 

Well,  now,  no,  no,  no.  This  was  separate. 
They  had  constituted  themselves  as  an  interna¬ 
tional  training  division  within  the  Office  of  In¬ 
ternational  Programs  in  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  And  their  purpose,  of  course,  was  to  get 
these  outside  grants.  Well,  they  weren’t  grants. 

Contracts? 

Contracts  is  really  what  they  were.  So  the 
first  year  it  was  the  contract  from  USDA  [U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture]  to  hold  the  training 
course.  I  thought  it  was  going  to  be  USDA  the 
second  year,  but  it  ran  into  financial  and  politi¬ 
cal  snafus,  and  they  decided  to  go  on  their  own. 
They  got  the  contract  from  GTZ,  the  Germany 
agency,  to  do  the  Turkish  ag  professionals.  Then 
they  got  another  contract  from  the  government 
of  Bangladesh  and  something  from  Malawi,  and 
probably  USAID,  or  the  World  Bank,  paid  for  that 
one. 

So  were  you  always  working  with  the  same 
team  of  instructors? 

No.  We  were  also  trying  to  develop  a  group 
of  people  .  .  .  and  they  all  had  graduate  students 
involved  in  doing  a  lot  of  the  training.  It  turns 
out  that  we’ve  had  these  marvelous  programs 
through  that  and  other  parts  of  the  university 
on  training  graduate  students  to  do  this  kind  of 
training  and  training  of  trainers.  A  lot  of  that 
methodology  really  evolved  from  my  FAO  work 
with  training  people  and  coordinating  people  in 
that  gender  analysis  training  program.  So  that 
was  a  natural. 

But  anyway,  starting  in  1992,  and  going  for¬ 
ward  for  a  good  five  years,  I  really  started  work- 
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mg  on  this  methodology  of  collecting  data,  train¬ 
ing  people  on  how  to  collect  the  data,  and  train¬ 
ing  people  on  how  to  analyze  the  data  collected 
in  a  very  short  period  of  time.  So  every  single 
one  of  these  rapid  rural  appraisals — or  let’s  just 
call  them  rapid  appraisals,  because  they  can  be 
rural,  urban,  doesn’t  matter  where  the  research 
was  done — the  data  were  collected,  analyzed, 
and  the  report  was  written  and  completed  in  a 
very  timely  manner,  within  weeks  or  within  no 
more  than  a  month  of  the  end  of  the  data  col¬ 
lection.  And  this  was  a  reaction — some  might 
call  it  an  overreaction — to  the  length  of  time  it 
had  taken  to  analyze  that  rather  extensive  data 
set  from  Malawi. 

Now,  in  this  rapid  appraisal,  is  there  an  op¬ 
portunity  that  you  had  identified  before  as  one 
of  the  weaknesses  of  standard  methods,  for  the 
informants  or  the  participants  at  the  ground 
level  to  comment  on  the  residts? 

Well,  in  the  Jamaica  project  there  was.  What 
I  did,  eventually,  was  to  distinguish  between  an 
informal  appraisal — and  what  is  possible,  what 
are  the  constraints,  and  what  do  you  get  out  of 
it — and  a  formal  survey.  I  argued  that  in  a  very 
short  period  of  time  and  using  multidisciplinary 
teams,  you  could  do  one  of  these  appraisals,  and 
you  recover  about  60  percent  of  the  data.  In 
other  words,  when  you  go  out  and  talk  to  people. 

A  lot  of  the  methodologies  or  a  lot  of  the 
procedures  for  this,  you  don’t  really  take  notes. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  would  always  make  up  these 
reporting  formats,  so  people  would  have  a  place 
to  write  things  in,  in  terms  of  the  categories.  So 
the  data  and  the  analysis  are  available  very 
quickly,  and  you  can  keep  modifying  it  as  you 
go.  Like  if  yesterday  you  asked  the  question 
wrong,  or  you  didn’t  ask  about  something,  to¬ 
day  you  are  not  bound  to  do  it  the  same  way.  So 
your  questions  and  the  way  you  ask  them  and 
actually  even  your  sample,  which  is  an  informal 
sample,  keep  changing,  based  on  what  you’re 
finding  out  and  your  needs.  If  you  think  X  is  the 
central  key,  and  you  keep  badgering  people  about 
X,  if  you  find  out  that,  well,  you  were  off  base, 
you  don't  have  to  stick  with  it.  You  immediately 
change  to  Y  and  then  go  from  there.  So  you’re 
never  held  back. 

So  it’s  really  adaptive. 


It’s  very  adaptive,  and  you  can  keep  chang¬ 
ing  your  notions  of  what  the  desirable  data  are 
as  you  go  through  the  process.  In  other  words, 
you  can  modify  the  stuff  right  on  the  spot.  And 
you  can  sample  all  stakeholders.  So  you  can  say, 
"Well,  this  is  not  just  a  questionnaire  of  farmers 
in  village  X  or  a  stratified  sample  of  household¬ 
ers  in  a  project  area.  I’m  going  to  go  talk  to  the 
extension  agent.  I’m  going  to  go  talk  to  the  head 
of  the  project.  I’m  going  to  go  talk  to  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Agriculture  and  find  out  what  they  think 
or  what  they’re  doing."  So  you  can  include  all 
the  stakeholders.  Now,  it’s  very  qualitative.  You 
get  some  general  notions  of  frequencies. 

And  believe  me,  I  have  actually  done — you’re 
not  supposed  to — some  at  least  rudimentary 
quantitative  ...  I  hesitate  to  say  "statistical," 
because  I  would  not  do  tests  of  significance  on 
any  of  these  kinds  of  data,  but  they  are  listed  in 
charts.  And  they’re  mostly  frequencies  and  per¬ 
centages  and  means.  I  feel  comfortable  going  that 
far. 

What  I  did  is  I  would  get  people  to  under¬ 
stand  the  nature  of  these  informal  appraisals, 
and  I  contrasted  them  with  the  formal  surveys. 
In  the  formal  surveys  you  get  all  your  data,  of 
course.  That’s  your  data,  and  it  takes  a  long  time 
to  collect.  You  may  do  it  yourself,  or  you  may 
use  enumerators.  You’re  using  actual  survey 
questionnaire  instruments.  If  you’re  clever 
enough  and  conscientious  enough,  you’ve  piloted 
them,  so  you  know  that  they  actually  work,  but 
now  you  can  use  actual  measurements,  and  then 
you  get  statistically  valid  and  reliable  data,  which 
you  can  do  tests  of  significance  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  takes  a  huge  amount 
of  time.  The  Malawi  thing  showed  me  that  it  just 
took  so  long  to  do  a  really  comprehensive  sur¬ 
vey.  My  colleagues  right  now  are  bogged  down 
in  this  in  Ethiopia.  They  moved  from  my  rapid 
appraisal  to  a  formal  survey.  I  don’t  believe  they’ll 
ever  get  it  analyzed  completely.  They’ll  get  some 
rudimentary  stuff.  It’s  been  a  couple  of  years, 
and  they  keep  wanting  to  go  on  and  do  more 
and  more  and  more  and  more.  Everybody’s  got 
a  million  questions,  and  they’re  going  to  be  grap¬ 
pling  with  this  for  a  very,  very  long  time.  Whereas 
I  helped,  did  the  fieldwork,  got  the  feedback,  and 
we  wrote  up  the  report.  It’s  an  inch  thick,  and  it 
was  written  in  a  month.  And  it’s  done.  People 
have  used  it  as  the  basis  for  all  kinds  of  things.  I 
don’t  think  I’ll  ever  see  one  of  those  based  on 
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their  formal  survey,  quite  frankly.  I’ll  see  little 
bits  and  pieces  of  it,  but  .... 

The  formal  survey  will  probably  end  up  vali¬ 
dating  your  results? 

I  think  it  will.  That’ll  be  really  interesting. 
Anyway,  I  developed  that  idea  that  there  were 
those  differences,  number  one.  Number  two,  a 
lot  of  this  stuff  is  scattered  in  the  farming  sys¬ 
tems  literature,  and  I  pretty  much  scoured  it  at 
one  point  and  pulled  out  all  the  helpful  hints 
and  charts.  A  lot  of  the  stuff  is  very  graphic,  and 
they’re  in  charts  and  in  farm  maps. 

Which  must  have  led  to  the  indicators  that  you 
were  talking  about? 

I’d  gone  through  the  indicators,  and  I  went 
through  the  farming  systems  literature,  which  I 
collected  from  everywhere.  FAO  had  a  unit  on 
farming  systems,  as  well;  I  thought  it  a  bit  ar¬ 
chaic.  But  I’d  been  participating  in  the  farming 
systems  meetings,  had  been  a  banquet  speaker; 
I’d  given  papers.  It’s  a  worldwide  network  of 
people.  I’d  gotten  all  the  Asian  materials,  and 
they’re  very  advanced  in  farming  systems  in  the 
Philippines,  for  example,  and  because  of  IRRI, 
the  International  Rice  Research  Institute. 

So  I  really  was  pulling  all  of  these  things — 
as  were  these  graduate  students  who  were  in¬ 
volved  in  the  course — from  the  farming  systems 
literature  and  putting  them  into  packets.  And 
when  I  say  graphic  materials,  there  were  charts, 
there  were  graphs,  there  were  maps,  and  tables, 
those  kinds  of  materials.  So,  for  example,  I  went 
to  Swaziland;  it  was  a  consultancy  for  USAID.  It 
was  to  evaluate  a  project  on  commercial  agri¬ 
culture  and  marketing  that  AID  had  funded  or 
was  in  the  process  of  funding.  The  project  was 
ongoing.  And  I  got  there,  and  I  thought,  "Well, 
did  the  people  on  the  project  and  does  the  team 
know  about  what  farmers  are  really  doing — the 
farmers  who  were  project  participants?  Or  are 
we  just  going  to  have  hearsay  from  project  per¬ 
sonnel  on  what  participants  are  doing?"  Which 
is  what  everybody  had  in  mind,  which  was  the 
standard  kind  of  thing. 

And  also  taking  you  on  very  controlled  field 
trips. 


Very  controlled.  "This  farmer  is  doing  very 
well,  so  we’re  going  to  see  farmer  X,  and  forget 
about  all  the  rest  of  it."  So  that  didn’t  wash.  And, 
of  course,  I  wanted  to  do  a  rapid  appraisal  of  the 
participants  and  find  out  from  them  what  they 
thought  of  the  project.  Thought  that  was  a  rather 
logical  way  of  doing  it.  [laughter]  USAID  gave 
me  permission  to  do  it.  The  project  staff  agreed 
to  participate,  because  I  could  not  do  it  without 
them.  I  wasn’t  trying  to  go  around  them.  I  was 
trying  to  involve  them.  My  two  male  colleagues, 
of  course  (I  think  I  mentioned  this),  did  not  par¬ 
ticipate.  They  were  too  busy  reading  a  chart  or 
something  of  no  consequence,  because,  well, 
"What  an  odd  idea". 

I  had  not  brought  with  me  any  materials  at 
all  in  terms  of  training  materials  or  farming  sys¬ 
tems  materials.  I  had  brought  stuff  about 
Swaziland,  and  I’d  had  a  couple  of  books.  I  didn’t 
have  a  long  time  to  prepare.  It  was  something 
that  just  came  up  very,  very  quickly,  and  the 
timing  was  right,  and  it  seemed  intriguing.  I  think 
I  wasn’t  the  first  person  tapped  to  do  it,  and  then 
that  other  person  couldn’t  do  it.  So  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den,  I  had  a  week  to  get  ready,  end  my  activities 
in  Gainesville,  and  pack  my  suitcase  and  get  on 
the  plane.  I  didn’t  have  anything  with  me.  I  cre¬ 
ated  the  training  course  from  memory  and  typed 
it  out. 

So  I  had  to  create  the  distinctions  between 
formal  and  informal  surveys.  I  had  to  create  the 
charts  on  farmer  diversity,  stakeholder  analy¬ 
sis,  modes  of  interacting  with  farmers,  kinds  of 
questions,  the  chronology  and  procedures  for 
doing  an  appraisal,  and  the  perspectives  taken. 
And  then  related  to  the  local  project  at  hand, 
what  were  the  kinds  of  data?  What  was  the  kind 
of  information  needed? 

But  in  this  case,  weren ’t  you  yourself  conduct¬ 
ing  the  rapid  appraisal?  You  weren’t  training 
other  people  to  do  it? 

Correct.  So  then  I  had  to  make  it  appropri¬ 
ate  for  the  project  at  hand.  What  was  the  infor¬ 
mation  needed  to  do  that?  How  much  of  it  had 
already  been  collected  by  the  project?  What  were 
the  impacts  of  the  project?  What  were  the  farmer 
characteristics  of  participants  and  nonpartici¬ 
pants?  What  were  the  questions  that  were 
needed? 
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Oh,  nonparticipants,  of  course. 

Yes.  Nobody  ever  thought  of  that. 

"Why  aren’t  these  people  involved?" 

Yes.  Pretty  important.  But  that  is  the  stuff 
that  is  always  left  out.  Nobody  would  ever  think 
of  that.  What  were  the  benefits  of  being  partici¬ 
pants,  in  terms  of  not  only  agriculture  and  pro¬ 
duction,  but  in  terms  of  the  other  aspects  of  their 
lives?  These  are  people,  not  machines,  growing 
these  things.  So  I  kind  of  created  the  handouts 
and  did  a  training  course.  It  was  not  a  long  one. 
Seems  to  me  it  was  like  a  day  in  length.  But 
these  were  the  people  who  were  on  the  project 
and  people  from  USAID,  and  I  think  there  might 
have  been  one  person  from  the  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

About  how  many  people  are  we  talking  about? 

Well,  I  think  we’re  talking  about  eight  or  ten 
people. 

And  these  people  were  going  out  as  a  team? 

No.  We  were  teams.  I  don’t  like  teams  that 
are  bigger  than  three  people.  Here  was  my  meth¬ 
odology  in  all  these  things:  I’m  only  one  person; 
I  can’t  be  with  every  team,  but  that’s  OIv.  That’s 
why  I  had  to  give  them  the  training  course.  I 
carefully  selected  who  would  be  the  team  leader 
of  the  other  two  teams,  and  then  we  would  switch 
participants.  So  they  would  never  be  the  same. 
On  day  two,  it  was  another  configuration,  and 
day  three  was  another  configuration.  The  teams 
did  not  stay  the  same  every  day.  And  then  at 
the  end  of  the  day — this  is  part  of  the  methodol¬ 
ogy — you  reconvene.  This  was  pretty  shocking 
for  people,  because  it  means  you  go  after  five 
o’clock,  [laughter]  Not  popular!  You  come  back 
after  collecting  your  data  each  day  and  talk  about 
them. 

The  project  itself — and  remember,  these  are 
staffed  by  American  professionals,  ag  profession¬ 
als — had  certain  conceptions  about  who  their 
farmers  were  and  about  what  their  farmers’  prob¬ 
lems  and  constraints  were.  It  turns  out  that  they 
were  correct  in  some  ways,  and  they  were  com¬ 
pletely  off  base  in  others.  They  had  no  idea  of 


the  diversity  of  size  of  land  holdings,  for  example. 
They  were  not  very  astute  on  the  differences  in 
male  and  female  participation  and/or  dropout 
rates.  There  were  all  kinds  of  things  in  terms  of 
what  farmers  really  understood,  in  terms  of  that 
knowledge  base. 

I  was  always  interested  in  the  knowledge 
base.  That  was  from  the  Malawi  work.  So  did 
they  really  understand  the  project  principles  and 
procedures  or  the  way  they  were  supposed  to 
plant  the  green  beans  or  the  peppers  and  toma¬ 
toes?  And  did  they  understand  the  marketing 
structure  and  so  forth?  So  I  had  a  lot  of  ques¬ 
tions  like  that,  as  well. 

They  were  very  open,  the  people  on  the 
project,  it  turned  out.  That  group  was  good.  They 
were  very  pleased  to  have  that  information,  to 
be  able  to  understand  their  participants  better. 
So  they  were  fine.  USAID  liked  it,  and  the  one 
or  two  people  who  came  from  AID  and  the  one 
person,  I  think,  from  the  Ministry  of  Agricul¬ 
ture — all  the  people  who  participated  in  the  as¬ 
sessment. 

Then  we  were  trying  to  write  it  up,  although 
it  was  mostly,  in  this  sense,  my  responsibility  to 
write  up,  because  I  was  the  consultant.  I  was 
actually  hired  to  produce  a  product,  so  it  wasn’t 
a  real  team  approach  in  the  write  up.  But  it  was 
a  team  approach  in  collecting  the  data  and  dis¬ 
cussing  it.  The  project  staff  and  the  ministry  and 
the  AID  didn’t  feel  that  that  was  their  job  de¬ 
scription  to  produce  a  report.  I  was  the  one  who 
had  to  produce  a  report.  It  wasn’t  a  team  report. 
So  that  has  to  be  said  for  that  particular  one. 

But  they  really  felt  that  they  benefited  both 
from  the  methodology  and  from  finding  out  what 
their  participants  were  doing  and  what  their  par¬ 
ticipants  thought  of  their  project.  So,  now,  my 
two  male  colleagues  were  disinterested. 

Throughout? 

Throughout.  They  didn’t  even  want  to  listen 
to  how  the  participants  did  the  interviews — or 
the  findings.  Turned  out  they  had  another 
agenda.  They  were  trying  to  get  the  project  trans¬ 
ferred  away,  and  I  didn’t  find  this  out  until  the 
end.  Their  whole  agenda  for  the  entire  time  was 
to  get  the  next  phase  of  the  project  transferred 
to  the  development  company  that  had  hired 
them,  and  myself,  as  well,  and  to  take  the  lead- 
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ership  and  the  contract  away  from  the  teams, 
actually,  that  carried  it  out — the  organization, 
another  development  company. 

Were  these  private  companies? 

Yes.  They  were. 

NGOs? 

No,  not  NGOs.  These  were  what  we  call  the 
"Beltway  Bandits,"  which  has  become  a  euphe¬ 
mism  for  these  independently  constructed  com¬ 
panies  of  very  good  professionals,  often,  who  get 
contracts  from  USAID  or  the  World  Bank  to  do 
projects  internationally. 

I’m  not  sure  a  lot  of  people  are  aware  of  that  in 
the  context  of  USAID. 

Well,  this  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time. 
A  lot  of  them  are  located  in  that  area,  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  northern  Virginia,  and  southern  Mary¬ 
land.  That’s  why  they  call  it  "around  the  beltway." 
It  goes  around  that  whole  area.  That’s  why 
they’re  euphemistically  known  as  the  "Beltway 
Bandits." 

So  a  potential  competing  company  of  that  na¬ 
ture  had  hired  them  for  an  assessment  of  the 
existing  .  .  .  ? 

No,  no.  I’m  sorry;  I’ve  gotten  you  confused. 
I’ve  forgotten  which  company  had  the  contract. 
Let’s  just  call  it  company  A.  And  company  A,  of 
course,  found  the  agronomist,  the  statistician, 
the  horticulturalist,  the  marketing  specialist.  I’ve 
forgotten,  I  think  there  were  seven  profession¬ 
als,  something  like  that,  on  this  project.  Now, 
USAID  puts  out  a  Request  for  Proposals  (RFP), 
and  universities  and  development  companies 
prepare  their  proposals  and  bid  on  these  things. 
And  just  as  the  University  of  Florida  had  gotten 
the  contract  for  Malawi  or  Cameroon,  then  Or¬ 
egon  State  and  the  Consortium  for  International 
Development  took  it  away  and  got  that. 

So  sometimes  contracts  go  out  to  universi¬ 
ties;  sometimes  they  go  out  to  these  develop¬ 
ment  companies;  and  often  they’re  in  competi¬ 
tion.  And  then  people  put  together  conglomer¬ 
ates  of  them,  like  two  development  companies 


or  two  development  companies  and  a  univer¬ 
sity,  all  kinds  of  ways  of  mixing  and  matching 
personnel  to  staff  these.  But  they  all  have  these 
tremendous  overheads,  which  is  why  people 
want  to  get  them,  and  that  keeps  these  develop¬ 
ment  companies  functioning.  That’s  what  they’re 
there  for.  And  the  rationale  that  the  staff  that 
manages,  or  that’s  employed  by  USAID,  has  is 
that  they  don’t  have  time  to  leave  their  desk 
and  go  out  and  do  a  project  in  three  countries 
simultaneously.  Because,  we  have  a  project  port¬ 
folio — the  American  government  does — in  so 
many  countries,  and  then  we  have  just  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  staff. 

So  there’s  a  whole  industry. 

Oh,  huge  industry.  We  have  an  administra¬ 
tive  staff  in  Washington  and  in  each  country  that 
oversees  it,  but  they  don’t  personally  go  out  and 
do  ten  projects  simultaneously  in  ten  different 
countries.  It’s  impossible.  So  they  hire  universi¬ 
ties.  And  it’s  part  of  a  system  to  keep  our  profes¬ 
sionals  in  America  at  universities  up-to-date  and 
involved  with  international  projects.  It’s  a  very 
clever  and  coordinated  system,  and  it  also  al¬ 
lows  the  U.S.  taxpayer  not  to  think  that  we  are 
just  taking  money  and  giving  it  to  people  over¬ 
seas.  We’re  actually  paying  our  own  people, 
Americans,  to  staff  these  projects  with  some  lo¬ 
cal  help. 

That’s  the  fundamentals.  That’s  how  that 
works.  Anyway,  the  project  people  were  very 
happy  about  it.  These  two  men  .  .  .  one  who  was 
the  team  leader,  had  worked  for  USAID  and  was 
now  working  either  full-time  or  part-time  for  this 
other  development  company.  Their  agenda  was 
to  evaluate  the  project  in  such  a  way  that  it  would 
not  be  renewed  from  company  A,  and  it  would 
be  given  to  company  B,  their  company,  because 
they  would  have  a  much  better  chance  of  bid¬ 
ding  on  it,  because  they’d  know  the  ins  and  outs 
that  these  two  men  were  going  to  tell  them  about 
in  the  report  and  in  other  conversations  as  to 
what  was  happening.  And  they  might  get  the  next 
phase.  It  took  me  a  long  time  to  figure  that  out. 
It  was  very  subtle.  Obviously,  I  wasn’t  supposed 
to  figure  it  out,  nor  was  anybody  else.  But,  of 
course,  I  figured  it  out,  and  I  was  horrified.  And 
the  people  in  AID,  I  think,  eventually  saw 
through  it.  Wasn’t  up  to  me  to  blow  the  whistle, 
and  I  had  no  proof. 
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No,  and  you  can’t.  You’re  in  an  impossible  situ¬ 
ation. 

Impossible.  And  I  was  a  junior  person,  fe¬ 
male.  But  I  finally,  personally,  figured  it  out,  and 
these  were  men  who’d  never  worked  in  Africa 
before.  Or  at  least  one  of  them,  for  certain,  and 
the  other,  very  peripherally.  It  was  horrifying. 
Really  horrifying.  But  I  didn’t  let  that  bother  me. 
I  went  on  to  other  things,  but  I’d  still  have  to 
deal  with  them.  They’d  talk  about  their  dates  at 
the  Ithaca  fraternities  many  years  ago.  When  I 
got  really  frustrated,  I  would  interrupt  them  and 
do  a  movie  review. 

I  thought  they  were  at  least  polite.  I  was  po¬ 
lite.  I  had  to  sit  there  and  listen  to  this  inane 
conversation,  and  then  after  they  finished  talk¬ 
ing  about  what  happened  at  the  fraternity  party 
forty  years  earlier,  [laughter]  for  what  reason  I 
could  not  fathom,  I  would  say,  "You  know?  One 
of  the  best  movies  I  saw  .  .  .  .  "  And  then  I  would 
proceed  to  take  the  floor  and  do  a  movie  review, 
just  for  comic  relief,  to  try  to  get  the  subject 
changed. 

Oh,  it  was  so  terrible!  Really,  really  terrible. 
But  anyway,  that  was  at  mealtimes,  because  we 
would  have  these  dinners  together,  and  when  I 
tried  to  get  people  to  talk  about  farmers’  re¬ 
sponses  to  the  project  ....  I  kept  wondering 
why  what  happened  at  the  fraternity  party  and 
their  date  forty  years  ago  was  of  any  interest 
whatsoever,  when  there  was  all  this  incredible 
data  to  be  discussed.  So  I  would  always  start 
with  the  findings  and  so  forth,  and  it  would  dis¬ 
solve  into  this  insane  conversation,  [laughter] 

But  anyway,  be  that  as  it  may,  AID  was  very, 
very  pleased.  And  the  project  people  were  very, 
very  pleased  with  the  analysis  of  the  data.  I  even 
gave  them  some  suggestions  on  how  to  analyze 
the  data  that  they  were  collecting  in  terms  of 
categories  of  farmer  and  in  terms  of  gender  and 
so  forth.  So  I  was  quite  pleased  with  my  partici¬ 
pation  there,  and  the  people  in  the  AID  mission 
were  pleased. 

To  put  this  in  perspective,  how  long  was  this 
particular  time? 

It  seems  to  me  it  was  about  two  and  a  half 
months. 


So  in  two  and  a  half  months  you  needed  to  train 
field  staff  to  actually  collect  this  assessment 
data,  collect  it,  evaluate  it  to  some  extent  to  fine- 
tune,  and  then  go  back  and  write  it  up? 

Yes,  and  it  was  all  done  in-country.  It  was 
either  two  or  two  and  a-half  months.  I’d  have  to 
look  back  at  the  exact  time  frame.  It  seemed  to 
me  it  was  May,  June,  and  a  little  bit  into  July. 
Something  like  that.  That  was  1993. 

And,  of  course,  1992,  in  taking  the  ag  pro¬ 
fessionals  to  north  Florida,  that  was  a  five-week 
training  course — one  week  in  the  field  and  one 
week  to  write  up  the  results  and  come  out  with 
the  finished  product.  They  wrote  the  report  on 
the  perennial  peanut.  And  let’s  see,  I’ve  forgot¬ 
ten  the  date  of  the  Turkish  professionals.  It  prob¬ 
ably  was  either  1993  or  1994.  The  Bangladeshi, 
the  same  thing:  fieldwork  for  a  week,  write  up 
the  report. 

Then  in  1993 — must  have  been  1993 — I  met 
this  woman  who  was  a  geologist  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Geology  at  the  University  of  Florida, 
who  was  originally  from  Jamaica.  We  started  hav¬ 
ing  conversations  about  doing  a  project  on  the 
environment  in  Jamaica.  She’s  Kathy  Ellins,  and 
she’s  the  one  who  gave  me  the  idea  for  the  project 
in  Jamaica.  We  put  together  a  joint  proposal  and 
submitted  it  to  the  North-South  Center,  which 
is  a  federally  funded  center  located  in  Miami.  I 
have  never  been  there.  It  was  a  marvelous  pro¬ 
posal,  I  thought,  very,  very  scientific,  that  would 
measure  water  quality  and  put  that  together  with 
people’s  ideas  about  the  environment. 

Was  this  like  a  watershed  analysis? 

In  a  way,  yes,  of  the  whole  wetlands  area  in 
the  southwest  part  of  the  country.  She  was  go¬ 
ing  to  do  the  water  quality  stuff  and  the  geology 
and  so  forth.  I  just  loved  it,  because  I  could  un¬ 
derstand  with  my  chemistry  background  the 
work  that  she  was  going  to  do  in  the  waterborne 
analysis  of  pollutants  and  contaminants. 

However,  the  North-South  Center  did  not 
understand  it  and  rejected  the  proposal.  In  their 
letter  they  were  very  keen  on  all  the  stuff  I  was 
going  to  do,  and  they  did  not  want  what  I  would 
call  the  heavy  science  part  that  she  was  going  to 
do.  I  later  found  out  that  most  of  the  committee 
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were  social  scientists,  [laughter]  I  thought  the 
proposal  was  great  the  first  year.  But  we  did  sub¬ 
mit  it  again,  and  this  time  the  science  part  was 
reduced,  and  the  social  science  part  was  en¬ 
hanced. 

So  the  shoe  was  on  the  other  foot? 

Yes.  It  was  quite  amazing.  Even  though  I  per¬ 
sonally  liked  the  proposal  better  the  first  year. 
It’s  interesting. 

Well,  one  theme  throughout  this  part  of  your 
career  has  been  an  effort  to  truly  have  an  inter¬ 
disciplinary  team  collaboration. 

In  everything,  and  the  disciplines  and  the 
perspectives  should  be  equal  in  terms  of  their 
contribution,  in  terms  of  the  personnel.  It’s  not 
that  you  need  the  same  dose  of  this  methodol¬ 
ogy  as  that  methodology  or  this  discourse.  But 
where  it  was  called  for,  you  had  all  of  what  you 
needed,  and  one  person  wasn’t  higher  or  lower. 
That  Cameroon  experience  started  me  off  on 
seeing  that,  and  the  Swaziland  one  just  acceler¬ 
ated  my  thinking  on  why  were  these  people  pre¬ 
eminent?  They  weren’t  interested  in  really  evalu¬ 
ating  the  project  at  all  or  finding  out  anything. 
It  really  annoyed  me. 

And  then  you  found  out  they  really  weren't. 

[laughter]  They  really  weren’t,  it  turned  out. 
But  that  was  after  the  fact  that  I  got  some  infor¬ 
mation  that  it  was  really  that  way. 

So,  we  resubmitted,  enhanced  the  social  sci¬ 
ence  part,  and  there’d  been  a  suggestion  by  one 
of  the  reviewers. 

And  how  did  you  enhance  it? 

Well,  first  of  all,  the  first  project  proposal 
had  all  the  analysis  of  waterborne  pollutants  in 
it,  so  we  just  took  it  out.  Therefore,  what  was 
left  was  there.  So  it  looked  enhanced,  let’s  put  it 
that  way.  Focused  on  people.  And  also,  they  had 
suggested  that  we  have  some  workshops  to  work 
with  people,  and  they  didn’t  know  how  it  was 
going  to  turn  out.  But  just  the  idea  of  one  of  the 
reviewers,  "Maybe  you  shoidd  have  some  work¬ 
shops." 


Which  is  a  really  good  idea? 

Which  is  a  good  idea.  So  then  the  second 
proposal  had  components  on  workshops  and 
budgetary  funding  for  workshops  as  opposed  to 
the  analysis  of  waterborne  samples.  So  the  bud¬ 
get  was  all  different. 

Which  all  your  experience  had  prepared  you  to 
organize  beautifully. 

Yes.  But  it  was  a  completely  different  project. 
Take  away  the  budget  for  the  whole  part  on 
waterborne  contaminant  analyses  and  add  work¬ 
shops.  It  was  mostly  social  science,  although 
there  was  a  budgetary  category  on  aerial  photo¬ 
graphs  to  do  analysis  of  change  that  the  geolo¬ 
gist  was  supposed  to  do — the  CIS  stuff  and  re¬ 
mote  sensing  and  all  that  stuff  which  I  couldn’t 
do.  I  don’t  know  the  techniques. 

This  is  a  little  bit  offtrack,  but  would  there  have 
been  an  opportunity  in  that  component  to  do  a 
historic  analysis  of  change  in  landscape? 

Yes.  That  was  what  we  were  doing,  but  it 
wasn’t  from  a  historian’s  point  of  view.  It  was 
from  the  aerial  photographs  that  data  sets  were 
taken  at  three  different  times.  And  it  was  from  a 
geological .  .  .  I’ve  forgotten  the  name  of  the  tech¬ 
nique.  Those  stereoscopic  ....  There’s  a  whole 
methodology,  and  I’m  sorry  I’ve  forgotten  the 
name  of  it,  that  she  was  supposed  to  do. 

To  analyze  changes  in  landscape. 

Yes.  And  amounts  of  forest  cover,  but  all  from 
a  scientific  point  of  view,  not  from  eliciting 
people’s  history  of  it.  Completely  different  meth¬ 
odology.  But,  yes,  in  that  sense,  chronological 
and  through  time.  But  very  scientific  and  with 
measurements.  She  never  did  it,  but  that’s  an¬ 
other  story. 

The  other  thing — and  this  is  very  funny — in 
terms  of  budgets,  they  were  horrified  that  we 
would  have  in  the  budget  money  for  a  boat.  Not 
to  buy  a  boat,  but  to  rent  some  time  to  be  in  a 
boat.  Now,  this  is  a  project  in  the  wetlands  and 
places  that  you  could  not  get  to  by  either  walk¬ 
ing  or  driving  or  by  road,  but  they  didn’t  under¬ 
stand  that.  The  very  fact  that  they  funded  a 
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project  in  Jamaica  .  .  .  because  when  you  say 
"Jamaica,"  Jamaica  gets  a  million  tourists  a  year. 
And  I’m  not  making  that  figure  up.  That  is  the 
published  government  figure.  It’s  almost  a  mil¬ 
lion:  985,870  tourists  per  year.  And  also,  it’s  just 
thought  of  as  a  glamorous  vacation  spot.  So  a 
project  in  a  glamorous  vacation  spot  with  a  boat 
in  it,  or  rental  of  a  boat  is  just  too  much  for 
people,  academic  committees,  to  understand, 
[laughter] 

So  I  put  in  for  a  generic  vehicle  rental  for 
transportation.  And  a  little,  tiny  bit,  I  think,  said, 
"Boat  rental,  eight  hundred  dollars."  Oh,  and 
the  reason  we  needed  it  the  first  round,  she  was 
going  to  take  water  samples  from  the  middle  or 
the  sides  of  the  morass  of  the  wetlands.  How 
was  she  going  to  collect  the  samples  except  by 
boat?  [laughter]  It  was  so  ludicrous  that  they 
had  no  understanding  of  it. 

Anyway,  the  second  year  it  got  funded.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  her  participation  was  very  attenu¬ 
ated,  because  it  was  a  year  later,  and  she  actu¬ 
ally  did  leave  the  University  of  Florida,  and  it 
became  quite  problematic  not  to  have  her  par¬ 
ticipation.  But  she  was  connected  in  Jamaica, 
having  grown  up  there.  She  was  one  of  the  white 
Jamaicans  of  the  elite.  Now,  elites  in  Jamaica 
come  in  all  shades  and  ethnicity,  but  she  was 
connected  at  the  highest  levels  in  Jamaica.  Her 
family  had  owned  the  company  that  produced 
Red  Stripe,  the  major  Jamaican  beer.  They  had 
the  brewery.  They  no  longer  owned  it,  but  that’s 
where  she  came  from.  So  I  had  entree  to  some 
very  interesting  people  in  the  capital  city, 
Kingston.  But  my  work  was  in  southwest  Jamaica 
in  a  remote  wetlands,  village-oriented,  non-tour- 
istic  area. 

In  fact,  I  never  got  to  Montego  Bay.  [laugh¬ 
ter]  I  never  wanted  to  go  there,  which  is  really 
terrible,  but  I  did  go  to  Ocho  Rios,  which  is  one 
of  the  main  tourist  spots.  I  was  there  for  about 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  I  just  had  to  leave.  I 
couldn’t  take  it.  Compared  to  my  part  of  Jamaica, 
where  people  treated  you  like  a  person,  not  as  a 
tourist  victim,  I  couldn’t  stand  it.  Nor  was  I  about 
to  go  to  these  large,  sheltered,  confined,  on-the- 
beach,  beach-scene-out-there  kinds  of  hotels, 
which  is  what  the  northern  part  of  the  country 
is  lined  with.  Then  the  local  people  whom  they 
come  in  contact  with  are  either  trying  to  sell 
them  something  ....  And  they  see  foreigners 
and  white  people — although  there  are  some 


white  Jamaicans — in  those  areas  as  their  targets 
and  as  someone  to  sell  their  products  to,  whether 
it’s  aloe  lotion  or  a  massage  or  these  concoc¬ 
tions  or  a  craft  product. 

I  just  couldn’t  stand  being  categorized,  nor 
could  I  stand  watching  the  scene.  Had  my  project 
been  on  tourism,  it  would  have  been  fascinat¬ 
ing,  but  it  wasn’t.  I  avoided  that  whole  part  of 
Jamaica.  So  here  I  had  five  trips  to  Jamaica, 
ranging  from  two  weeks  to  two  months  in  length, 
and  this  was  a  project  that  was  done  over  a  two- 
year  period,  1994  to  1995.  I  managed  to  only 
know  both  the  rural  area  and  the  capital  city. 
People  say  all  kinds  of  very  bad  things  about 
Kingston,  some  of  which  are  deserved.  And  hav¬ 
ing  missed  all  the  touristic  aspects,  I  did  get  to 
Negril,  which  wasn’t  too  bad,  and  actually  found 
the  beaches  very,  very  beautiful.  But  having  gone 
to  some  of  the  very  most  remote  areas  of  the 
country  and  having  worked  there,  it’s  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  experience  and  perspective  from  most 
people  who  just  travel  to  Jamaica.  There’s  a  new 
movie  on  this  subject  and  what  Jamaica  is  like 
and  how  people  interact.  It’s  completely  differ¬ 
ent.  So  I  have  a  completely  different  perspec¬ 
tive  on  the  country  and  on  the  people. 

I  was  based  in  the  town  of  Black  River.  I  had 
a  Jamaican  counterpart;  I  had  linkages  to  the 
University  of  the  West  Indies  campus.  That  was 
important  for  the  North-South  Center  to  see  that 
there  were  these  institutional  linkages.  I  was 
hoping  I  would  get  these  people  as  participants, 
because  I  was,  of  course,  going  to  do  another 
rapid  appraisal  to  find  out  what  was  happening. 

And,  of  course,  I  worked  in  Jamaica  with 
great  trepidation,  because  you  recall  the  example 
I  told  you  of  the  FAO  story  of  the  wonderful  co¬ 
ordinating  projects  being  turned  into  jellies  and 
jams,  with  the  intermediate  position  of  drum¬ 
sticks  as  a  possibility,  [laughter]  That  didn’t  ma¬ 
terialize,  either.  So  it  had  gone  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  level  in  that  episode.  And  the  fact 
that  I  knew  that  there  was  a  large  number  of 
Jamaican  professionals,  and  women  profession¬ 
als,  who  did  not  want  to  be  told  what  to  do  by 
people  from  the  north,  from  outside  people  and 
from  Americans  and  so  forth.  So  I  had  great  trepi¬ 
dation. 

I’d  never  been  to  Jamaica,  and,  of  course, 
it’s  a  common  experience — especially  people 
from  Florida — to  fly  down  to  the  Caribbean.  I’d 
never  even  been  there.  When  I  wrote  the  project 
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proposal  and  got  there  for  the  first  time,  yes,  I’d 
never  even  seen  the  country  before.  I  had  a  lot 
of  trepidation  about  that.  Nevertheless,  the  ru¬ 
ral  area  of  the  town  of  Black  River  and  the  Lower 
Black  River  Morass  and  all  the  communities  in 
the  area  became  very  familiar  to  me.  I  drove 
every  street  and  road  and  mapped  it  out  photo¬ 
graphically  and  worked  with  teams  of  local 
people,  the  local  environmental  group. 

Other  than  the  changes  in  the  technology >  of  cam¬ 
eras  and  everything,  had  your  methodology  for 
mapping  changed  that  much  from  what  you’d 
actually  figured  out  in  Dresslerville  and  learned 
at  San  Francisco  State?  I  mean,  in  talking 
about  the  camera  as  a  tool. 

Well,  actually  using  maps,  [laughter]  I  had 
this  methodology  of  laminating,  painting  these 
maps  with  this  solution  and  laminating  them  and 
then  giving  copies  of  that  to  everybody  on  the 
team — whole  series  of  maps,  blowing  them  up 
and  then  working  with  them,  writing  on  them, 
and  looking  at  microecology.  So  in  a  sense,  it 
wasn’t  just  a  static,  "Let’s  photograph  it,"  but, 
"Let’s  analyze  the  landscape."  It  was  landscape 
analysis,  so  in  that  sense  it  was  really  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  Obviously  building  upon  that  very  stan¬ 
dard  methodology,  but  taking  it  one  step  further 
and  looking  at  the  microecologies. 

OR.  I  had  this  training  course,  and  this  time 
it  lasted  several  days.  I  had  some  people  who 
even  came  from  the  University  of  the  West 
Indies,  because  they  wanted  to  learn  the  meth¬ 
odology,  and  a  local  environmental  person.  And 
in  this  project  I  had  five  students,  four  of  whom 
were  from  the  University  of  Florida — two  doc¬ 
toral  students  and  two  master’s  students — and  I 
had  one  master’s  student  from  the  University  of 
the  West  Indies.  Now,  the  fact  that  a  project  is 
in  Jamaica  from  Florida  makes  this  all  possible, 
because  the  airfare  is  something  like  $375  to 
$400,  and  students  could  afford  it.  Now,  I  had 
positions  on  the  project  for  two  students,  the 
West  Indian  student,  the  Jamaican  student,  and 
one  American  student.  But  the  other  three  stu¬ 
dents  at  any  one  time,  they  weren’t  all  there  for 
all  parts  of  it.  And  I  was  able  to  fund,  I  think, 
one  other  to  come  on  one  or  two  trips.  But  they 
were  able  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  airfare,  and 
it  wasn’t  so  terrible. 


The  living  arrangement  that  I  was  able  to 
get  for  people,  I  found  this  house  after  very  care¬ 
ful  scouting.  It  took  a  long  time.  I  found  this 
kind  of  pension-type  place  that  had  six  bedrooms 
and  six  bathrooms  and  was  right  on  the  sea,  right 
on  the  ocean.  The  Caribbean  Sea  is  what  it  re¬ 
ally  was.  I  negotiated  a  price  for  the  whole  thing, 
so  it  was  really,  really  cheap,  like  fifty  dollars  a 
week  or  something  like  that.  And  actually,  since 
it  was  so  cheap,  I  just  covered  the  whole  thing 
under  the  project.  So  I  could  offer  free  room, 
and  all  they  had  to  do  was  pay  their  airfare  and 
pay  for  their  food.  I  could  offer  free  transporta¬ 
tion  in  the  country,  because  I  had  in  the  budget 
car  rentals.  So,  they  could  get  around.  They  had 
the  leadership  of  the  project,  the  ones  who  were 
not  funded  totally  by  the  project,  so  I  could  en¬ 
tice  them  that  way. 

There  were  several  students  who  were  just 
dying  to  get  their  fieldwork  experience  in,  and 
we  got  one  master’s  thesis  from  it.  I  had  hoped 
to  have  gotten  one,  a  doctorate,  from  one  of  the 
students.  He  would  have  had  to  have  come  back, 
but  he  had  some  medical  problems  and  never 
completed  his  degree.  But  the  master’s  student 
was  phenomenal.  Then  the  other  doctoral  stu¬ 
dent  decided  that  was  not  the  country  for  her, 
and  she  went  off  and  worked  in  another  place 
and  is  in  the  process  of  writing  her  dissertation. 

But  not  employing  these  kinds  of  techniques? 

Well,  I  don’t  know.  I  mean,  she  understood 
some  of  them.  She  missed  the  first  training.  She 
kind  of  joined  it  late,  so  she  didn’t  get  the  full 
immersion  in  the  rapid  appraisal  methodology. 

Now,  this  rapid  appraisal  methodology  in  Ja¬ 
maica  was  so  very  nicely  developed  because  of 
having  the  input  of  Jamaicans  very  much  inte¬ 
grated  in  the  process  from  the  very  beginning. 
So  my  Jamaican  geologist  colleague,  another  Ja¬ 
maican  who  originally  was  on  the  project  who 
later  kind  of  dropped  out,  the  couple  of  people 
from  the  University  of  the  West  Indies,  the  West 
Indian  student  who  was  with  the  project  the  en¬ 
tire  time,  and  myself.  And  at  the  first  round,  it’d 
be  the  three  American  students;  the  fourth  one 
didn’t  come  until  the  second  phase. 

We  went  out — we  were,  I  think,  nine  people 
in  total — in  three  teams  and  then  every  night 
would  meet  and  go  over  the  data.  It  was  total 
immersion  in  the  culture.  There  was  nothing 
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else,  no  other  place  to  go;  there’s  nothing  to  do. 
It  was  really  wonderful. 

At  this  point  we  were  staying  in  a  hotel,  but 
it’s  a  very  laid-back  place,  and  there  was  very 
little  tourism.  We  had  the  run  of  the  outside  ga¬ 
zebo,  and  we  had  part  of  the  dining  room,  and 
we  really  had  the  run  of  the  place.  We  could 
stretch  out  and  have  our  flip  charts  and  poster 
boards,  and  we  also  had  the  local  guy  who  was 
the  environmental  officer  in  the  area.  It  was  just 
absolutely  marvelous.  We  would  argue  long  and 
hard.  People  were  really  into  this,  and  they  were 
not  annoyed  by  having  to  work  after  five  o’clock, 
which  was  marvelous.  The  hotel  gave  us  a  whole 
room  where  we  could  leave  our  stuff  for  a  week. 

So  the  logistics  were  all  sorted  out,  and  the 
meals  were  there,  and  I  could  order  tea  breaks, 
because  I  had  money  from  the  project  to  pay 
for  this,  with  sandwiches  and  stuff.  It  was  great. 
I  had  everybody’s  full  attention,  and  I  don’t  think 
people  realize  how  important  that  is.  In  a  lot  of 
this  project  work,  they  won’t  pay  for  those  kinds 
of  things,  and  then  everybody  scatters,  and  to 
try  to  reconvene  them  .  .  .  the  day  is  completely 
wasted.  But  we  were  there;  everything  was 
brought  in;  we  had  a  place  we  could  leave  our 
stuff.  Perfect.  And  I  had  the  money  to  pay  for  it 
in  the  project,  so  that  was  marvelous.  We  had 
the  transportation  that  was  paid  for.  The  car 
rental  was  part  of  the  budget. 

So  we  could  go  off  and  collect  the  data,  and 
then  we  argued  long  and  hard  about  how  to  ana¬ 
lyze  what  we  had  collected,  and  what  were  the 
actual  systems,  and  who  were  the  stakeholders? 
And  here,  again,  this  stakeholder  analysis  be¬ 
came  very  important.  Most  people  would  have 
just  looked  at  the  people  in  the  morass.  But  as 
we  started  to  look  at  the  people  in  the  morass, 
we  realized  there  were  fisher  folk,  and  there  were 
people  who  did  Morass  fishing  and  people  who 
did  deep  sea  fishing.  There  were  the  shrimp  sell¬ 
ers,  or  "higglers"  as  they’re  called  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean,  and  these  were  women.  There  were  farm¬ 
ers,  and  farmers  were  in  all,  literally,  sizes  and 
shapes.  There  were  subsistence  farmers;  there 
were  small-scale  farmers;  there  were  commer¬ 
cial  farmers;  there  were  people  who  grew  crops 
or  people  who  raised  livestock,  and  all  combi¬ 
nations  thereof.  There  were  people  who  were 
craftspersons,  who  made  baskets.  And  the 
women  were  the  basketmakers  for  the  most  part, 


although  some  men.  And  woodcarvers  were 
mostly  men.  There  were  men,  predominantly, 
who  were  the  charcoal  makers  and  loggers.  So 
all  of  those  people,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
impacted  on  a  study  of  the  use  of  the  landscape, 
the  use  of  the  environment,  the  potential  con¬ 
tributors  to  pollution  or  problems  in  the  wet¬ 
lands. 

Most  people  would  have  stopped  there.  But 
then  we  realized  that  there  were  some  pockets, 
a  little  bit  of  ecotourism  there  for  people  who 
really  got  sick  of  the  hype  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  country.  And  some  very  few  people  by 
comparison  to  the  one  million  tourists — .OOx 
percent — would  come  on  a  day  tour  of  Black 
River  as  part  of  seeing  the  country  and  would  go 
on  one  of  these  boat  tours,  which  were  increas¬ 
ing  exponentially  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
people.  But  they  were  mostly  not  staying  in  the 
area.  They  were  just  being  brought  to  these  boat 
tours  up  the  river,  the  wetlands,  because  the 
wildlife  was  extraordinary — the  fauna  and  the 
flora — extremely  beautiful,  extremely  beautiful. 
So  the  boat  tour  owners  and  the  workers  con¬ 
nected  with  that  industry  became  part  of  the 
people  to  interview.  The  business  people  and 
shopkeepers  and  local  vendors  became  part  of 
that.  The  local  environmental  group  in  the  town 
became  a  real  interesting  part.  Some  of  those 
were  business  owners  and  shopkeepers. 

Was  there  an  expatriate  community? 

No.  Zero.  It  was  really  all  Jamaicans  and  no 
tourists,  except  for  these  ones  who  were  bused 
in  for  the  most  part  to  take  the  river  tours.  And 
there  are  some  very  beautiful  falls  there,  and 
that  was  another  tour  or  part  of  the  same  tour. 

But  what  was  there  was  Appleton  Rum.  Now, 
you’ve  heard  of  Appleton  Rum  products:  they 
go  around  the  globe,  and  they  had  been  in  the 
area  for  225  years,  massively  polluting  the  river! 
And,  of  course,  when  I  first  got  there,  I  attempted 
to  include  them  as  one  of  the  stakeholders,  big- 
time  stakeholders,  in  the  area.  I  went  up  to  the 
factory  and  took  the  tour  and  tried  to  talk  to 
people,  and  they  wouldn’t  talk  to  me.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  I  did  some  scouting  around  while  I  was 
there,  and  we  have  all  kinds  of  incredible  pho¬ 
tographs,  which  I  used  in  the  workshops  to  prove 
my  point  that  they  were  polluting  the  wetlands 
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and  morass.  I  mean,  I  had  photographs  that 
showed  the  dunder,  which  is  the  byproduct  of 
rum  production,  which  was  just  being  excreted 
from  the  factory  and  just  dumped  into  the  wet¬ 
lands  and  the  waterways. 

My  first  clue  of  this  was  talking  to  local 
people,  the  fisher  folk.  The  fishermen  would  say 
how  at  times  of  the  year,  if  their  skin  touched 
the  water — they  tried  to  wash — they  would  get 
these  incredible  rashes.  And  then  the  fish  would 
float  up,  and  they  would  have  all  these  dead  fish. 
It’s  a  very  dry  area,  except  for  the  waterways, 
and  if  you  couldn’t  use  the  water  to  wash  with, 
you  couldn’t  wash  it  off!  So  they  had  some  re¬ 
ally  interesting  things  to  say,  and  they  attrib¬ 
uted  it  to  the  factory  dumping  pollutants.  So  that 
seemed  to  be  a  real  important  feature. 

Well,  Appleton,  of  course,  wouldn’t  talk  to 
me  at  the  beginning.  At  the  final  workshop,  they 
sent  five  people  and  were  put  on  the  spot,  but 
that’s  another  part  of  the  story.  Then  afterwards 
they  were  calling  me  up — could  they  participate? 
But  this  was  like  a  year  and  a  half  later.  Anyway, 
so  there  was  Appleton. 

There  was  a  whole  series  in  Jamaica  of  envi¬ 
ronmental  groups,  from  local  to  national,  to  the 
international,  Greenpeace.  I  mean,  it’s  a  big 
thing.  Many  of  the  participants  are  white,  middle- 
aged  women — Jamaicans — and  black,  upper- 
class,  but  all  of  them  are  kind  of  middle-  to  up¬ 
per-class,  black  and  white  professionals.  Many 
of  them  are  women,  not  all,  and,  of  course,  more 
men  in  senior  positions  than  women.  Very  stan¬ 
dard  kind  of  thing.  And  there  were  people  from 
outside  the  country,  like  the  Nature  Conser¬ 
vancy,  monitoring  the  situation  there.  And  then 
there  were  discussions  at  the  national  level. 

Some  women  in  Kingston,  or  the  groups  in 
Kingston,  I  should  say,  were  always  rabid  envi¬ 
ronmentalists.  I  stayed  at  one  woman’s  house, 
and  she  had  no  paper  products,  for  example,  in 
her  kitchen.  We  always  used  cloth  napkins.  She 
made  a  very  big  deal,  no  plastic  silverware.  We 
had  to  go  on  a  picnic;  I’m  trying  to  figure  out 
how  to  do  that.  No  paper  plates,  on  and  on.  She 
had  a  full-time  maid  who  washed  and  ironed  and 
washed  the  dishes,  and  it’s  just  a  very  strange 
contradiction,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned.  Trees 
are  renewable  resource;  you  can  plant  them,  if 
you  really  think  about,  [laughter]  But  that 
idea  ....  Then,  of  course,  they’re  trying  to  de¬ 


cide  whether  they  should  protest  that  ship  that 
carried  plutonium  through  the  Caribbean. 

Of  course,  I’m  saying,  "Let’s  look  at  Appleton, 
and  let’s  look  at  what’s  happening  in  terms  of 
really  polluting  your  waterways  in  your  coun¬ 
try."  It’s  sort  of  difficult.  They  were  interested 
and  everything,  but  they  thought  Black  River 
was  really  far  away,  and  it  was  about  four  hours 
from  the  capital.  I  would  take  a  plane  from 
Gainesville,  get  to  Jamaica,  rent  the  car,  and 
drive  to  my  field  site.  That  took  about  twelve 
hours  total,  even  though  the  flight  from  Miami 
is  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  But  getting  to 
Miami  from  Gainesville,  getting  through  cus¬ 
toms,  getting  the  vehicle,  running  to  the  super¬ 
market  to  buy  some  supplies,  because  there’s 
almost  nothing  in  Black  River,  and  then  driving 
out  there  took  four,  five  hours.  And  people  would 
just  be  horrified,  number  one,  that  I  was  driving 
by  myself  or  with  another  person  or  that  we  were 
driving  at  night  on  these  windy  roads.  They’re 
fairly  treacherous,  and  the  number  of  automo¬ 
bile  accidents  in  Jamaica,  really  astounding,  and 
the  drivers — it’s  an  island — are  terrible.  Island 
drivers  tend  to  be  about  the  worst. 

Anyway,  so  they  were  all  horrified  that  we 
could  actually  handle  these  kinds  of  things  and 
that  we  knew  the  rural  area  so  well,  and  they 
call  it  the  "country,"  like  the  countryside.  So 
these  were  the  environmentalists  at  the  national 
level.  And  they  were  always  a  difficult  group. 

And  then  the  researchers.  University  of  the 
West  Indies  has  one  of  its  three  campuses  at 
Mona  in  Kingston — it’s  a  suburb.  And  it’s  the  big¬ 
gest,  the  oldest,  the  most  faculty.  It  has  a  com¬ 
bined  Sociology-Anthropology  Department,  for 
instance.  I  was  linked  up  to  that.  I  was  linked  up 
to  the  Women’s  Studies  Program.  But  getting  the 
people  out  to  my  area  ....  Like,  the  director 
of  women’s  studies  remarked  that  she’d  once 
been  to  Black  River.  She’d  gone  out  of  the  hotel 
to  get  something  and  was  so  bitten  up  that  she 
ran  back  to  her  room  and  has  never  been  there 
since,  and,  no,  she  would  not  come.  And  she 
was  a  brilliant  person.  I  would  have  loved  to  have 
had  her  participation.  But  that  view  that  Black 
River  was  the  hinterland,  and  the  urbanites,  of 
course,  these  very  sophisticated  professionals, 
were  not  going  to  do  that.  I  don’t  know  how  they 
had  other  .... 
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Well,  this  is  a  common  phenomenon. 

Very  common  phenomenon.  So  there  are 
those  people  and,  of  course,  international  re¬ 
searchers.  A  lot  of  people  have  worked  in  Ja¬ 
maica. 

The  next  category  of  stakeholders  had  to  do 
with  the  politicians.  There  were  the  local  politi¬ 
cians.  So  I  had  to  deal  with  them,  like  with  the 
mayor  or  the  parish  council,  the  parties.  The 
national  governing  bodies  were  important,  be¬ 
cause  there  was  a  whole  Ministry  of  Environ¬ 
ment  and  Natural  Resources.  I  wanted  to  meet 
with  people  there,  of  course.  I  wanted  to  meet 
with  the  upper  echelon.  But  when  I  first  got 
there,  who  was  I?  What  was  this  project?  So  I 
had  real  low-level  people  who  were  willing  to 
talk  to  me.  At  the  end,  the  ministers  were  call¬ 
ing  me  on  the  telephone !  Gan  they  come  to  the 
workshop?  It  was  just  really  amazing. 

Another  set  of  stakeholders  were  the  bilat¬ 
eral  and  multilateral  donors,  like  USAID  and  the 
World  Bank.  There  was  another  USAID  project 
there  that  I  think  really  capitalized  on  my  find¬ 
ings  without  giving  me  credit,  called  DEMO  (De¬ 
velopment  of  Environmental  Management  Or¬ 
ganizations).  But  anyway,  the  woman  who  was 
head  of  the  project  kept  taking  copies  of  every¬ 
thing  I  wrote  and  asked  for  a  debriefing  session 
at  USAID.  I  think  she  just  took  everything,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  they  were  fairly  bankrupt  in  terms 
of  rural  data.  I  really  think  they  were. 

So  this  whole  idea  of  stakeholder  analy¬ 
sis  ...  .  I  realized  that  because,  in  the  local  area 
itself,  there  was  such  diversity,  people  who  were 
farmers  were  in  a  completely  different 
microecology  than  people  who  were  involved  in 
fishing.  And  people  who  were  making  charcoal 
or  crafts  were  completely  different  from  those 
other  two  categories.  If  you  asked  one  about  the 
other,  they  had  no  idea.  It’s  outside  their  expe¬ 
rience.  They  might  know  these  people  as  neigh¬ 
bors,  because  people  lived  in  communities,  but 
it  was  a  very  mixed  residential  kind  of  situation. 
You  could  have  rich  people  living  next  to  poor 
people,  in  terms  of  housing.  You  could  have 
people  who  were  farming  next  to  people  who 
were  fishing. 

Well,  in  Carson  City,  for  example,  you  would 
not  interview  a  store  person  about  ranching, 


in  spite  of  the  fact  they  were  in  the  same  eco¬ 
nomic  class. 

Exactly,  and  yet  there’s  this  tendency  in  de¬ 
veloping  countries  to  think  that  everybody  in 
an  area  either  knows  everything  or  is  alike.  So  it 
became  very  clear  to  me.  The  first  clue  was  this 
very  mixed  housing  kind  of  situation,  and  the 
photographs  are  very  clear.  You  can  have  a  beau¬ 
tiful  house  with  a  nice  roof — it  looks  like  a  ranch 
house  in  suburbia — and  a  gate  and  a  car  parked, 
and  next  to  it  is  a  one-room,  wooden  structure 
with  the  porch  falling  off  and  a  big  yard  (every¬ 
thing  is  defined  as  "yards"  in  the  Caribbean  and 
in  Jamaica),  with  an  old,  abandoned  something- 
or-other  and  tires — not  that  there  was  a  ve¬ 
hicle —  and  some  animals  grazing  there.  It  was 
just  night  and  day. 

In  fact,  it  was  really  interesting.  I  wanted 
places  for  my  students  to  stay,  and  I  wanted  them 
to  stay  in  the  community.  So  after  driving  up 
and  down  and  knowing  the  community,  I  picked 
out  the  best  houses  in  the  community,  because 
I  had  the  idea  that,  as  graduate  students,  they 
needed  electricity  to  write  up  their  notes.  They 
needed  running  water,  because  they  weren’t  go¬ 
ing  to  haul  water,  and  I  wanted  them  also  to 
have  a  safe  water  supply.  They  needed  access  to 
a  telephone  in  case  they  needed  to  call  home  or 
had  an  emergency  or  needed  to  call  me,  even 
though  it  would  give  them  a  skewed  view  of  the 
community  to  live  in  one  of  the  richer  house¬ 
holds. 

So  I  placed  them.  I  actually  knocked  on  the 
doors  to  these  houses  and  introduced  myself 
(they  sometimes  might  have  seen  me  previ¬ 
ously).  The  students  were  there,  and  I  said, 
would  they  consider,  for  a  month  or  two,  allow¬ 
ing  the  student  to  live  there?  Did  they  have  an 
extra  room?  Because  the  two-room  houses, 
sometimes  you  might  have  had  ten  people  in 
the  two  rooms.  So  I  needed  a  big  house,  and 
they  would  have  a  room,  water,  electricity.  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  good,  cheery  ambience, 
also,  to  have  people  who  knew  the  ....  Obvi¬ 
ously,  the  upright  citizens  of  the  community 
could  give  them  one  perspective.  And  then,  of 
course,  they  were  supposed  to  work  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  They  were  supposed  to  every  day  go  out 
and  find  the  other  households. 
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And  here  you’ve  integrated  these  disparate  parts 
of  the  community,  too,  through  the  students. 

Yes.  And  believe  it  or  not,  they  agreed!  I  had 
several.  These  people — the  ones  I  picked — vve 
just  knocked  on  the  door.  They  didn’t  know  us 
from  anywhere,  and  they  actually  agreed.  We 
told  them  that  the  students  would  pay.  And  also, 
I  wanted  to  make  sure,  if  it  was  an  affluent  house¬ 
hold,  they  could  get  their  meals.  We  had  to  cre¬ 
ate  the  conditions  where  they  could  do  their 
work. 

Anthropologists  who  think  they’ve  got  to 
wear  the  desert  boots  all  the  time  and  rough  it, 
they  couldn’t  get  their  work  done.  Had  they  been 
in  one  of  those  other  households,  they  couldn’t 
have  functioned.  It  would  have  been  impossible. 
Yet  they  could  go  to  those  other  households  and 
hang  out  with  people  during  the  day.  So  that’s 
not  bad.  At  night  they  were  there  all  the  time. 
So  that  worked  out  very,  very  nicely.  And,  of 
course,  that  then  became  a  clue  that  there  were 
different  types  of  households,  high-  and  low-re¬ 
source  households;  and  there  were  different 
types  of  livelihood  strategies.  And,  in  fact,  there 
are  different  types  of  household  systems,  and 
the  report  had  nine  different  household  systems 
in  the  entire  area. 

Also,  people  in  household  system  number 
one  didn’t  know  what  people  in  household  sys¬ 
tem  number  two  or  number  seven  were  doing, 
because  they  were  completely  different  liveli¬ 
hood  strategies.  These  were  all  mapped  out. 

And  the  reason  they’re  interesting  is  the  way 
they  used  the  wetlands.  Each  different  system 
made  use  of  wetland  products.  And  when  I  say 
"wetland  products,"  I  mean  things  like  fish  and 
the  whole  faunal  complex  (birds,  fowl,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  crocodile)  and  the  floral  materials  (the  plants 
and  the  trees,  whether  they  logged  them  out, 
whether  they  cut  them  down  illegally).  And  all 
the  products  for  making  crafts  and  these  bas¬ 
kets:  were  they  stripping,  denuding  the  morass 
of  craft  materials?  Were  subsistence  farmers 
using  fertilizers  and  agrochemicals — was  that  all 
just  running  off  into  the  morass?  Were  the  craft 
people  taking  all  the  craft  products?  Were  the 
charcoal  makers  chopping  down  the  trees?  Were 
the  loggers  just  decimating  these  gorgeous  hard¬ 
woods?  (And  they  were.)  Were  the  fisher  folk 
conscious  of  what  they  were  taking  out  in  terms 


of  the  amount  of  fish  and  in  small  mammals  that 
were  in  the  wetlands? 

It  was  really  important  to  look  at  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  systems,  and  what  I  called  "what  they  were 
putting  into  the  morass"  and  "what  they  were 
taking  out."  The  "morass"  is  the  euphemism  there 
for  the  wetlands. 

Now,  the  model  for  this  kind  of  system  analysis 
was  definitely  right  out  of  your  agricultural  sys¬ 
tems  methodology. 

Right,  and  it’s  standard  for  farming  systems. 
So  really  good  farming  systems  work  by  any¬ 
body  on  the  planet  uses  this  kind  of  stuff.  It’s 
just  that  they’re  mostly  focused  on  farming.  I 
was  looking  at  the  household  and  all  its  differ¬ 
ent  components  and  multiple  uses. 

Midtiple  uses  of  a  watershed,  of  a  morass  area? 

Wetlands  area. 

Now,  the  students  who  were  working  on  this, 
who  were  collecting  the  data,  woidd  you  say 
that  they  had  all  gotten  their  degrees  based  on 
this  and  if  future  students  were  to,  woidd  they 
be  applied  anthropologists,  or  does  it  matter  to 
you  what  you  label  them? 

Well,  they  would  not  necessarily  be  applied 
anthropologists.  They  could.  The  methodology, 
it’s  both  an  applied  and  an  investigative  meth¬ 
odology.  It’s  what  you  do  with  it.  If  you  use  it  in 
an  intervention  or  to  influence  policy,  I  would 
then  define  it  as  applied.  Now,  my  definition  of 
applied  may  be  radically  different,  because  some 
people  may  define  applied  as  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter.  I’m  defining  it  as  using  research  knowledge 
and  data  and  information  in  the  service  of  inter¬ 
ventions. 

So  a  generic  anthropologist  can  take  anthro¬ 
pological  data  and  apply  it  for  intervention  or 
solving  a  problem  or  contributing  to  a  solution? 

Yes,  and  that’s  the  applied  part  of  their  field. 
To  me,  that  is  the  distinction. 

So  on  your  vita,  when  you  call  your  area  of 
expertise  applied  anthropology,  what  you’re 
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really  saying  is  that  you’re  an  expert  in  taking 
anthropological,  ethnographic  data  and  apply¬ 
ing  it  to  policy,  programmatic  changes,  issues, 
and  identifying  those  issues? 

Or  for  finite  program  programs,  yes.  And 
actually  doing  something  with  the  data  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  collecting  and  analyzing  it.  And/or  tak¬ 
ing  the  analysis  of  the  data  and  the  data  them¬ 
selves  and  using  them  in  a  way  to  inform  and 
suggest  what  procedures  or  programmatic  efforts 
or  plans  might  be  relevant,  and  hopefully  inform 
those  categories  of  documentation  and  imple¬ 
mentation  with  the  real  data  about  real  people. 

And,  also,  that  it  would  lead  people  to  a  range 
of  alternative  solutions. 

Hopefully.  Well,  in  a  way.  Let’s  go  back  to 
the  American  Indians  just  for  a  minute.  A  lot  of 
the  anthropologists  who  worked  with  the  Washoe 
were  then  asked  by  the  Washoe  (I  don’t  know 
whether  it  was  consciously  asked  or  it  happened) 
to  testify  or  to  make  commentary  or  to  provide 
data  in  land  allocations  and  disputes.  Now,  were 
they  applied  anthropologists?  You  could  argue 
that  on  both  sides.  They  certainly  hadn’t  col¬ 
lected  the  data  to  be  an  applied  anthropologist. 
They  had  worked  with  key  informants,  and  they 
had  collected — to  the  best  of  their  knowledge, 
without  any  kind  of  change  or  motivation — the 
ethnography  of  the  range  of  the  Indian  tribe. 
Then  all  they  did  was  they  gave  that  ethnogra¬ 
phy;  they  allowed  it. 

In  court? 

In  court,  yes.  Or  they  allowed  it  to  be  used. 
Some  of  them  probably  got  in  an  advocacy  posi¬ 
tion. 

And  actually  worked  with  tribal  members. 

Worked  with  tribal  members  and  worked 
with  BIA  or  worked  with  the  state  of  Nevada’s 
land  office,  or  whatever  it’s  called.  So  in  that 
sense  it  was  applied.  But  they  weren’t  con¬ 
sciously  doing  it  in  that  way  to  begin  with.  And 
I’m  not  sure  that  that  matters  in  the  definition. 


But  it  helps  to  clarify  where  you  draw  the  lines, 
and  that  it  is  somewhat  of  a  muddy  distinc¬ 
tion. 

Right.  But  here’s  the  difference,  and  this  is 
really  important  to  me  and  to  my  colleagues, 
for  example,  at  the  University  of  Florida.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Florida  has  a  degree  in  applied 
anthropology,  a  Ph.D.  But  I  don’t  believe  it 
has  ....  It  does  some  of  the  other  stuff,  and  it 
targets  applied,  whereas  we  don’t.  We  think  that 
you’ve  got  to  know  anthropology.  So  in  a  sense, 
the  people  who  worked  with  the  American  Indi¬ 
ans  and  then  either  had  their  materials  used, 
testified  on  behalf  of,  or  became  advocates  for — 
and  were  interactive  both  with  the  tribe  and  with 
the  land  offices  or  the  legal  structures  of  the 
states — they  became  applied  anthropologists, 
but  their  data  were  grounded  in  traditional  an¬ 
thropology.  So  I  believe  in  that. 

People  cannot  believe  that  in  my  courses  on 
development  I  teach  kinship.  Because  I  think 
that  they  need  to  know  how  to  collect  a  geneal¬ 
ogy,  how  people’s  networks  and  relationships  are 
real  important  to  whether  they  will  become  par¬ 
ticipants  or  whether  they  will  actually  be  in¬ 
volved  in  interventions,  and  things  will  follow 
through  over  the  years. 

Well,  there’s  a  fundamental  understanding  of 
the  culture. 

And  the  same  thing  with  the  bureaucrats. 
Those  are  people  who  are  all  connected  by  kin¬ 
ship  and  networks  all  over.  And  if  the  students 
don’t  understand  the  place  of  social  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  ethnography  involved  in  writing 
about  social  organization  and  kinship  or  writing 
about  this  or  that — the  gender  division  of  labor 
or  the  political  economy  of  the  society — then 
planning  all  these  programs  and  being  applied 
this  and  applied  that .  .  .  what  are  they  apply¬ 
ing? 

So  to  me,  applied  anthropology  is  applying 
all  the  anthropological  principles,  methods,  and 
theories  with  the  same  rigor  as  someone  who’s 
not  an  applied  anthropologist,  but  then  taking  it 
one  step  further.  And  that’s  really  my  definition 
of  applied. 
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And  perhaps  with  the  same  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  the  four  fields  and  the  whole  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  human  connection? 

Absolutely.  And  then  I  think  I  was  influenced 
by  Solon  Kimball  with  his  notion  that  applied 
really  had  to  be  linked  up  with  policy,  because 
otherwise,  intervention  for  whom,  for  what?  How 
does  that  link  up  in  the  service  of  informing 
policy?  So  I  added  that  component  in  my  think¬ 
ing,  as  well. 

Well,  this  has  been  a  rich  interview.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

You  are  most  welcome.  I  greatly  enjoyed  it, 
as  well. 


Notes 

1.  The  previous  oral  history  with  Dr.  Spring  was  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  University  of  Florida,  April  15, 1992.  (UF 
203,  1992,  Proctor  Oral  History  Program,  UF) 

2.  The  publication  for  the  project  was  Welfare  and 
Working  Fathers ,  edited  by  R.  Stone  and  F.  Schlamp 
(Cambridge,  MA:Schenkman  Press,  1971). 

3.  "An  Analysis  of  Washo  Conjugal  Relations."  Cornell 
Journal  of  Social.  Relations ,  2:23:35:51,  1967. 

4.  Agricultural  Development  and  Gender  Issues  in 
Malawi  (Lanham  and  London:  University  Press  of 
America,  1995). 
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Betty  Wendt 


Penny  Rucks:  This  is  September  9,  1999. 1 
am  interviewing  Betty  Wendt  in  her  home  in 
Sonoma,  California.  And  we  will  start  at  the 
beginning.  When  and  where  were  you  born? 

Betty  Wendt:  I  was  bom  on  October  12, 
1931  in  Indiana,  and  I  lived  there  for  only  a 
couple  of  years.  My  father  was  in  the  service,  so 
we  moved  regularly  until  he  retired  after  World 
War  II. 

And  do  you  have  sisters,  brothers? 

I  have  one  younger  brother.  And  I  went  to 
school  in  very  many  schools.  I  started  school  in 
Honolulu,  where  my  father  was  stationed  at  the 
time.  He  was  an  army  warrant  officer.  I  suppose 
I  spoke  Hawaiian,  but  I  soon  lost  all  of  that  since 
we  moved  again  back  to  the  States. 

So  how  old  were  you  when  you  moved  to  Ha¬ 
waii? 

I  was  just  about  five,  I  think.  I  went  to  pre¬ 
school  and  kindergarten  there,  and  first  grade. 
Then  we  moved  to  Chicago,  which  was  quite  a 
change,  and  that  was  in  the  mid-1930s. 

And  you  said  your  mother  had  pre- schooled  you, 
actually? 


Yes,  both  of  my  parents  were  very  good 
about  that  in  an  informal  way.  I  was  reading  and 
doing  simple  arithmetic  before  I  went  into  kin¬ 
dergarten,  and  after  that  I  just  sort  of  taught  my¬ 
self. 

And  you  were  always  a  good  student? 

Pretty  good.  I  liked  academics  and  didn’t 
have  any  problems  with  academics  ever. 

Would  you  say  that  education  was  a  value  that 
you  grew  up  with? 

Yes.  Both  parents  wanted  my  brother  and 
me  to  go  to  school,  to  college,  and  neither  of 
them  had  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  My  father 
had  to  quit  school  at  about  the  equivalent  of 
ninth  grade,  and  my  mother  had  finished  high 
school  and  then  two  years  of  business  college. 

Education  was  a  big  thing  when  we  were 
little,.  Although  I  went  to  many  different 
schools — ten  I  think  before  I  even  got  to  junior 
high — I  did  pretty  well  and  skipped  some  grades, 
so  that  I  graduated  from  high  school  in  River¬ 
side  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  but  I  was  only  really  a 
few  months  shy  of  my  seventeenth  birthday.  I 
started  the  community  college  there  in  time. 

My  interest  in  linguistics  really  began  very 
early.  I  recall  a  family  friend  who  had  been  a 
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missionary  in  China  telling  me  about  the  Chi¬ 
nese  language,  and  I  really  was  fascinated  with 
it.  I  knew  that  both  my  parents  could  speak  a 
little  French,  which  they  did  occasionally  at  the 
dinner  table,  because  my  father  had  served  with 
the  army  in  France  in  World  War  I,  and  my 
mother  had  taken  French  in  high  school,  and 
even  kept  her  old  schoolbook,  which  I  also  got 
interested  in.  But  the  thing  that  fascinated  me 
about  the  family  friend  was  that  she  had  been  in 
China. 

And  how  old  were  you? 

I  was  about  ten.  I  just  decided  that  different 
languages  were  kind  of  interesting,  and  I  liked 
to  read  about  history  and  things  like  that.  An¬ 
cient  history  was  my  preference,  and  then  the 
farther  away  the  better,  as  far  as  places  were 
concerned.  I  think  I’ve  always  kept  that. 


So  you  moved  approximately  once  every  two 
years  or  more? 

That  was  about  the  tour  of  duty  length,  yes, 
and  at  the  start  of  WWII,  we  wound  up  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  where  my  father  was  in  charge  of  officers 
training  at  Camp  Lee,  Virginia,  now  Port  Lee.  I 
started  what  would  have  been  the  equivalent  in 
California  of  junior  high,  but  there  we  went 
through  eighth  grade.  So  I  came  out  to  Califor¬ 
nia  when  I  was  sort  of  halfway  through  seventh 
grade. 

So  you  started  and  had  eleven  years  .  .  . 

Yes,  in  Virginia  I  think  it  still  is  eleven  years 
that  constitutes  a  high  school  diploma.  But  in 
order  to  go  to  college  there,  it  was  impressed 
upon  me  by  somebody  that  you  had  to  have  four 
years  of  math  and  four  years  of  foreign  language, 
to  say  nothing  of  English  and  science.  So  luck¬ 
ily,  no  one  told  me  in  California  that  it  wasn’t 
that  tough,  so  I  kept  on  that  program  through 
my  high  school  years  in  southern  California, 
which  was  all  in  Riverside. 

I  transferred  there  and  went  into  eighth 
grade  and  ninth  in  the  junior  high  and  was  lucky 
enough  to  come  into  contact  with  a  teacher  who 
apparently  had  some  linguistic  training.  She  of¬ 
fered  a  course  called  "General  Language"  for  a 
semester,  which  I  took.  And  then  I  took  my  first 
semester  of  Latin  with  her  as  well. 

Now  what  grade  was  this  that  you  did  the  gen¬ 
eral  linguistics? 

This  would  have  been  eighth  or  ninth,  I’m 
not  quite  sure  which. 

Now  that’s  very  unusual. 

It  is.  It  was  a  good  course.  It  was  a  kind  of 
smattering  of  culture  and  language,  a  little  bit 
about  Latin  and  the  history  of  European  lan¬ 
guages,  and  about  how  different  languages  ex¬ 
press  different  ideas,  a  little  bit  on  language  and 
culture. 

Is  that  fair  to  say  that’s  probably  the  first  time 
you  heard  the  word  "linguistics"? 
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Well,  in  fact  I’m  not  even  sure  they  called  it 
that.  I  think  the  name  of  the  course  was  "Gen¬ 
eral  Language."  But  it  was  obviously  a  sort  of 
precursor,  an  introduction  to  linguistics.  And 
taught  by  someone  who  apparently  had  some 
education.  I  was  in  no  position  to  judge  it  at  that 
time,  but  I  was  very  interested  in  it. 

But  in  retrospect  now,  it’s  a  very  unusual  class 
to  teach. 

And  it  was  an  elective. 

Were  there  very  many  other  people  in  that  class? 

It  was  a  full  class,  but  at  that  time,  coming 
up  now  at  the  end  of  WWII,  there  were  very  few 
teachers  available,  and  you  took  whatever  you 
could  get.  That  was  true  almost  the  next  five  or 
six  years  of  my  education.  You  didn’t  have  a  lot 
of  choices. 

Did  you  enjoy  traveling  when  you  were  young? 

I  took  to  it  very  well  and  liked  it.  My  father 
did.  My  mother  and  my  brother  weren’t  too 
happy  with  it.  I  think  they  were  very  glad  to  be 
able  to  settle  in  southern  California  when  my 
father  retired  a  year  or  two  after  the  war  ended. 

Do  you  remember  the  war  itself? 

Well,  I  remember  rationing,  as  everyone 
does.  I  remember  not  being  able  to  buy  a  bi¬ 
cycle.  And  that  was  the  first  thing  we  did  when 
they  became  available,  of  course,  after  the  war. 
I  remember  gas  rationing,  particularly,  because 
they  enforced  that  one  had  to  drive  no  faster — 
even  if  you  were  going  across  country — than  35 
mph,  so  one  went  at  a  snail’s  pace.  I  remember 
a  particular  trip  across  country  when  my  mother 
drove  us.  [laughter] 

Was  that  a  vacation? 

No,  we  were  actually  on  our  way  to  Califor¬ 
nia  from  Virginia. 

I  see.  You  were  moving. 


My  father  was  already  out  here  doing  his 
work,  and  he  had  been  transferred  to  southern 
California  to  Mira  Loma,  as  quartermaster.  He 
had  suffered  some  injuries  in  bivouacs  and  in 
some  training  exercise  that  he’d  gone  on,  prob¬ 
ably  wisely,  with  his  own  men  back  in  Virginia. 
They  had  decided  that  he  needed  an  easier  desk 
job,  so  they  transferred  him  out  to  the  West 
Coast,  and  right  about  the  time  that  they  were 
shifting  the  emphasis  from  the  European  the¬ 
ater  to  the  Pacific  theater  in  the  war. 

You  managed  to  go  to  this  one  high  school, 
though. 

Yes,  for  three  years.  It  was  tenth  grade 
through  twelfth.  I  took  my  solids,  and  took,  ac¬ 
tually,  more  language  than  four  years.  I  had  five 
years — three  of  Latin  and  two  years  of  Spanish — 
and  when  I  went  from  there  to  the  community 
college,  which  was  literally  across  the  street,  I 
took  a  French  course  in  my  first  semester. 

I  had  a  lot  of  fun  with  some  of  the  entrance 
exams  I  remember  they  gave  us,  because  some 
of  the  questions  on  the  language  part  had  to  do 
with  translations  from  artificial  languages.  I  had 
looked  into  those  a  little  bit  myself  and  knew  a 
little  bit  about  how  to  make  them  work.  Most  of 
them,  of  course,  although  they  tried  to  pretend 
that  they  were  quite  original,  were  really  just 
versions  of  Latin  or  other  European  languages. 

Oh  because  you  had  studied  those? 

Yes. 

So  this  was  an  entrance  exam  to  get  in? 

Yes.  Well,  southern  California  at  that  time, 
they  were  being  pretty  experimental,  I  think,  in 
a  lot  of  ways,  in  ways  that  I  think  I  gained  from. 
But,  somewhere  along  the  line,  I  remember  I 
took  a  test  that  involved  that  sort  of  thing.  And 
I  kind  of  aced  it  for  obvious  reasons,  [laughter] 

Anyway,  that  was  not  an  unusual  experi¬ 
ence,  since  I  really  had  concentrated  a  lot  on 
academic  life.  When  you  move  around  a  lot,  you 
can’t  always  count  on  a  social  life.  I  did  the  best 
I  could,  but  I  was  younger,  and  graduated  from 
high  school  at  sixteen,  so  I  think  there  were  a 
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lot  of  things  I  wasn’t  ready  for  that  other  kids 
did. 

But  books  you  could  always  .... 

Books  I  could  count  on,  yes.  I  don’t  know 
how  many  libraries  I  read  my  way  through.  And 
I’m  still  doing  it. 

Now  are  these  the  years  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
GIs  returning? 

Yes,  the  colleges  got  very  crowded.  And, 
these  were  men  coming  back  with  a  lot  more 
adult  attitudes  and  experience.  For  the  first  time, 
I  think  I  really  had  some  competition  in  my 
classwork,  and  I  enjoyed  it. 

Sometimes  you  feel  that  high  school  cul¬ 
ture  is  dumbing  down,  you  are  not  suppose  to 
show  your  brains.  You  are  supposed  to  hide  them 
except  when  you  take  tests  for  teachers  and  hope 
they  don’t  show  your  score  when  they  hand 
them  back  in  class.  I  hated  being  the  brain,  in  a 
way,  because  it  involved  certain  types  of  atti¬ 
tudes  from  other  students. 

So  you  were  very  aware  of  that  in  high  school  ? 

Oh  sure,  yes.  I’d  moved  around  enough  to 
know  to  keep  that  quiet,  so  to  speak.  And  I  had 
my  own  circle  of  friends,  and  socialized  as  much 
as  my  parents  allowed.  They  were  pretty  strict, 
because  I  was  younger.  They  felt  they  had  to  be 
particularly  vigilant,  which  is  probably  true. 
When  the  GIs  came  back  to  the  community  col¬ 
lege  level  and  then  to  the  other  colleges,  it  was 
really  very  difficult  for  us  younger  girls.  We  felt 
a  lot  of  pressures.  You  had  a  lot  of  attention, 
and  most  of  it  was,  "Let’s  get  married  and  start  a 
family." 

I  had  wanted  to  go  on  to  one  of  the  other 
private  colleges  in  southern  California,  Pomona 
or  Occidental,  which  I  knew  were  good  schools. 
But  I  had  not  been  allowed  by  my  family  to  take 
the  scholarship  exams  which  might  have  made 
it  possible,  and  at  the  time  I  was  rather  uncer¬ 
tain  about  what  my  parents  were  prepared  to  do 
in  terms  of  supporting  me  through  college. 

Now  why  did  they  not  let  you  take  those  ex¬ 
ams  ? 


Because  they  said  I  was  only  sixteen  when 
I  was  going  to  start  school,  and  they  did  not  want 
me  to  go  away  from  home.  I  had  to  live  at  home. 
So  the  only  place  I  could  live  at  home  was  to  go 
to  the  community  college.  The  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Riverside  was  not  built  at  that  point. 
There  was  no  college  there.  And  the  other  clos¬ 
est  one  would  have  been  Redlands,  which  I  re¬ 
ally  couldn’t  have  commuted  to,  not  having  a 
car  and  getting  back  and  forth. 

So  you  were  at  the  community  college  then,  and 
you  were  saying  before  there  was  pressure  on 
you  to  get  married? 

Right.  All  the  girls  had  this.  It  didn’t  matter 
who  you  were.  There  were  probably  six  young 
men — and  I  mean  men — coming  back  from  the 
service,  for  every  one  of  us  girls  there,  and  we 
were  seventeen  and  eighteen,  you  know.  So  it 
was  tough,  and  we  didn’t  resist.  All  my  girlfriends 
and  I  got  married — most  of  us  by  the  time  we 
were  eighteen — even  those  who  planned  to  go 
on  with  school  as  I  did.  I  was  ready  to  leave 
home,  although  my  parents  did  not  feel  that  I 
was.  But  I  can  understand,  they  were  torn.  They 
were  opposed  to  my  getting  married,  and  I  waited 
until  I  was  eighteen  to  do  it  so  I  didn’t  have  to 
have  permission.  And  this  was  one  of  those  col¬ 
lege  marriages  that  didn’t  last.  It  lasted  long 
enough  for  both  of  us  to  get  our  bachelor’s  de¬ 
grees. 

The  next  year,  we  went  up  to  San  Jose 
State — "college,"  then,  and  now  "university" — 
where  I  went  for  two  more  years  and  finished 
when  I  was  twenty.  The  best  thing  that  happened 
to  me  then,  in  terms  of  my  subsequent  work  in 
the  field  of  linguistics,  was  running  into  a  teacher 
named  Paul  Roberts.  I  began  by  taking  a  required 
Chaucer  class  from  him  and  wound  up  taking 
two  or  three  other  classes  and  tutoring  some  of 
my  friends  in  grammar  classes. 

Now  what  attracted  you  initially?  Was  it  the 
subject  matter  or  his  reputation  as  a  lecturer? 

Well,  he  didn’t  have  much  of  a  reputation 
as  a  lecturer.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  if  you  wanted 
to  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  you  had  to  sit  in  at 
least  the  first  or  second  rows,  because  he  was 
really  quiet  and  low-key.  But  he  was  talking  about 
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Middle  English,  and  that  was  something  I  was 
really  interested  in — again,  because  of  my  in¬ 
terest  in  older  histories  and  things  like  that. 

Had  you  had  much  of  that  at  Riverside  first? 

At  the  high  school? 

No,  I  mean  at  the  junior  college. 

Oh  no,  it  had  been  completely,  sort  of  un¬ 
stimulating  at  the  junior  college.  I  was  just  tak¬ 
ing  general  education  requirements,  and  they 
were  not  very  hard  for  me. 

In  those  years,  though,  are  you  beginning  to  get 
an  idea  that  you  want  to  be  in  English  or  in 
linguistics? 

No,  I  think  English  was  the  last  thing  I 
wanted  to  do  at  that  time,  and  a  teacher,  at  that 
time,  was  the  last  thing  I  wanted  to  be.  I  sort  of 
backed  into  teaching  essentially  because  nearly 
every  other  avenue  I  could  think  of  would  have 
been  closed  to  me — or  probably  closed.  So,  no, 
I  didn’t  really  want  to  teach  until  I  had  finished 
my  bachelor’s  degree  and  had  a  little  taste  of  it. 

So,  what  did  you  picture  yourself  doing?  At  this 
point  you  are  married.  Do  you  have  your  first 
child? 

No,  I  didn’t.  I  finished  my  bachelor’s  degree 
and  then  had  a  child  a  year  and  a  half  later. 

I  got  to  know  quite  a  few  of  the  faculty,  partly 
because  I  had  to  work  part-time.  I  worked  for  a 
psychology  professor,  a  home  economics  pro¬ 
fessor,  an  English  professor,  and  so  on. 

Oh  that’s  right,  you  declared  psychology’  first. 

And  I  declared  psychology  because  it  was 
the  only  thing  that  had  enough  courses  where  I 
thought  I  could  possibly  put  a  major  together, 
because  the  college  was  so  crowded. 

Oh  with  the  GIs? 

There  were  just  lots  of  people  there.  And 
you  didn’t  get  any  sort  of  priority  as  a  transfer 
student;  in  fact,  everybody  else  had  registered 


when  you  arrived,  and  it  was,  "Take  what’s  left". 
I  found  more  on  the  psychology  board  than  I 
did  on  any  others,  [laughter] 

That  was  a  horrible  mob  scene.  I’ll  never 
forget  those  registration  sessions  we  had.  They 
put  you  in  a  big  gym  with  tables  all  around  the 
perimeters,  with  people  behind  the  tables  with 
long  lists  of  classes,  blackboards  up  behind  them, 
and  they  would  be  crossing  off  classes  as  you 
were  waiting  in  line,  and  you’d  say,  "Oh,  that 
was  the  one  I  wanted."  So  you  took  what  was 
left  and  were  glad  to  get  it.  And  then  what  you 
did  after,  in  the  first  week  or  two,  was  to  kind  of 
see  if  you  could  shift  around  and  get  some  of  the 
classes  you  really  needed  and  talk  professors  into 
letting  you  in. 

But  did  you  think  you  had  an  initial  interest  in 
psychology? 

Well,  yes.  I  had  a  good  psychology  teacher 
at  Riverside  and  enjoyed  the  class  more  than  I 
had  almost  any  of  the  other  classes  that  I  took. 
And  he  encouraged  me  to  try  it,  but  the  trouble 
was  that  I  was  academically  good  enough  that 
nearly  every  professor  that  I  ever  had  encour¬ 
aged  me. 

So  you  didn’t  self-select? 

No.  I  need  to  tell  you  a  story  I  haven’t  told 
you.  When  I  was  in  high  school  as  a  junior,  they 
had  this  newfangled  idea  of  career  counseling, 
where  when  you  were  in  your  last  semester  of 
junior  work,  you  would  be  called  in  by  this  per¬ 
son  they  had  hired  to  do  this — a  young  man  as  I 
recall,  maybe  in  his  mid-twenties.  He  looked  at 
my  record  and  looked  at  me  when  I  came  in 
and  said,  "Well  you  can  do  almost  anything  you 
want  to  do.  What  do  you  want  to  do?"  [laughter] 

And  I  said,  "I  want  to  be  a  linguist." 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "What’s  that?"  [laughter] 

And  I  realized  this  counseling  session  wasn’t 
going  to  be  very  helpful. 

Had  you  ever  considered  anthropology? 

Yes,  because  I  was  reading  it  constantly.  I 
read  The  Golden  Bough,  and  it  wasn’t  even  re¬ 
quired.  And,  because  of  my  interest  in  older  his¬ 
tory  and  what  you  could  know  about  prehistoric 
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times  and  cultures,  I  was  always  fascinated  by 
that  sort  of  thing. 

Had  you  been  exposed  to  any  of  the  linguists 
from  the  anthropological  side  of  things,  like 
Sapir? 

The  only  anthropology  I  took  was  a  physi¬ 
cal  anthropology  class  in  junior  college.  It  was 
an  experimental  semester,  the  first  time  it  had 
been  taught,  and  it  was  taught  by  a  geologist  who 
knew  a  lot  about  the  Mesozoic  period  and  all 
those  things  and  dinosaurs,  but  he  didn’t  know 
much  about  human  culture  or  evolution  or  even 
paleontology.  But  he  did  a  wonderful  job,  I  think, 
considering  his  own  background,  and  I  think  he 
must  have  had  an  interest  in  it.  So  I  remember 
reading  a  whole,  huge  book  about  the  "Family  of 
Man"  which  was  keyed  to  the  exhibit  that  had 
just  been  finished  at  the  Chicago  Museum  of  Man. 
All  the  sculptures  they  had  of  the  various  differ¬ 
ent  genetic  types  and  various  cultures  all  over 
the  world.  I  was  fascinated  by  that. 

But  you  weren’t  necessarily  aware  of  the  con¬ 
nections  between  language  and  culture — that 
wasn’t  emphasized? 

Well,  when  your  teachers  know  enough  to 
explain  to  you  that  this  Latin  word  is  prehis¬ 
toric,  but  it’s  the  root  of  all  these  other  words, 
you  get  a  sense  of  inherent  change  in  a  language 
in  an  interesting  way — evolution  if  you  like.  So, 
I  did  that,  and  I  came  into  San  Jose  State  Col¬ 
lege  with  a  smattering.  But  I  took  a  few  psychol¬ 
ogy  courses  and  simply  decided  that,  as  I  was 
seeing  it,  it  wasn’t  very  challenging.  You  read 
books,  and  you  took  tests,  and  I  couldn’t  see 
clinical  psychology  for  myself,  and  it  petered  out. 

I  decided  to  major  in  English,  partly  because 
I  already  had  quite  a  few  units  in  English  that  I 
could  transfer  into  a  lower-division  part  of  the 
major — practical  considerations — and  also  be¬ 
cause  I  ran  into  people  like  Paul  Roberts  and 
some  other  very  good  English  teachers.  Some 
in  literature,  but  some,  like  Paul,  in  what  was 
then  known  as  philology,  the  study  of  older  texts 
and  language. 

Then  I  decided  to  pick  up  an  anthropology 
minor,  which  I  think  you  can  see  is  kind  of  logi¬ 
cal,  considering  all  the  other  stuff  I  had  been 
doing.  And  I  really  liked  that.  So  I  took  some 


very  good  courses,  really — looking  back  they 
seem  more  to  me  now  like  graduate  courses  than 
upper-division  courses — by  a  young  professor 
who  had  just  come  back  to  San  Jose  named 
Alexander  Vucinich.  He  subsequently  made 
quite  a  name  for  himself  and  was  quite  a  good 
scholar.  So  he  had  us  reading  some  pretty  tough 
stuff,  and  I  liked  it.  A  lot  of  it  had  to  do  with 
both  philosophy,  world  views,  stuff  like  that,  and 
I  could  see  language  tying  into  that  a  lot. 

Talk  a  little  bit  more  about  how  central  Paul 
Roberts  was,  because  it  also  created  a  cohort  of 
people. 

Well,  I  think  one  of  the  things  he  did  was  he 
made  me  aware  that  as  you  went  up  in  higher 
levels  of  academic  culture,  it  was  important 
where  you  came  from  and  who  you  had  studied 
with.  The  people  in  your  background  that  you 
had  taken  courses  from  and  who  had  been  your 
certified  dissertation  directors  were  more  im¬ 
portant  than  anything. 

So  you  knew  at  this  point  that  you  wanted  to 
go  to  graduate  school? 

I  know  I  want  to  go  to  graduate  school,  prob¬ 
ably  because  Paul  Roberts  teaches  a  course  in 
Old  English  to  graduates  that  I  know  I  want  to 
take  in  a  year  or  two.  I  talked  to  other  students 
that  had  taken  it  and  enjoyed  it. 

Was  this  the  class  in  grammar? 

No,  it  was  Old  English.  We  just  read  Old 
English,  Beowolf,  cover  to  cover,  [laughter]  Not 
the  original  manuscripts — it  had  been  translated 
into  modern  English  spelling — but  we  did  it  from 
scratch. 

I  didn’t  get  to  take  a  grammar  class.  I 
couldn’t  fit  it  into  my  schedule.  I  had  too  many 
required  courses  I  had  to  take,  probably  useless 
ones,  that  I’d  rather  not  have  taken.  But  I  kept 
up  with  the  course,  because  I  had  a  couple  of 
classmates  who  had  taken  it,  and  they  had  to 
take  it  because  it  was  required  for  anyone  who 
wanted  to  go  into  secondary  teaching.  At  that 
time  I  was  never  going  to  go  into  teaching,  [laugh¬ 
ter]  But  obviously  it  was  reaching  out  and  grab¬ 
bing  me,  because  I  was  taking  the  required 
course  which  I  didn’t  have  to  take.  So,  I  got  fas- 
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cinated  with  modern  descriptive  linguistics, 
structural  linguistics — it  was  called  various 
things  at  that  time — but  obviously  the  scientific 
approach  to  language  studies. 

Well,  you  said  Roberts  had  written  some  new 
texts. 

He  had  written  quite  a  few  books.  The  el¬ 
ementary  series  was  really  quite  an  innovation. 
It  probably  wasn’t  so  great  for  elementary  school 
students,  but  it  was  an  interesting  approach. 

What  was  innovative?  Can  you  give  an  ex¬ 
ample? 

Well,  it  was  not  a  Latin-based  grammar.  For 
example,  they  wouldn’t  teach  nouns  as  if  they 
had  subject  and  object  cases,  which  they  do  not 
have  in  English.  Anybody  knows  that,  if  you 
think  about  it.  A  lot  of  people  just  keep  parroting 
the  idea  that  you  have  nouns  in  your  subject, 
and,  well,  of  course,  you  still  have  pronouns  in 
your  subject  and  object  places,  but  they  have  to 
be  treated  as  a  separate  class.  You  don’t  say  that 
a  pronoun  substitutes  for  a  noun,  because  it  has 
its  own  little  rules  that  every  class  does.  And  it 
is  a  very  small  class,  whereas  nouns  are  a  very 
large  class.  You  add  nouns  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  but  you  rarely  add  a  pronoun.  Things  like 
this  had  never  been  taught  before.  And  seems 
to  me  that  the  easiest  way  to  learn  a  language, 
or  to  learn  about  it,  is  to  learn  the  rules  it  fol¬ 
lows  rather  than  the  rules  that  Latin  followed. 
Well,  that’s  part  of  it.  And  it  was  exciting  be¬ 
cause  you’d  think  after  three  hundred  years 
teachers  would  have  figured  that  out,  but  they 
hadn’t. 

And  so  he  was  doing  some  of  this,  and  you  were 
aware  of  that? 

That’s  what  he  was  doing.  That  was  his 
whole  forte,  his  and  Charles  Carpenter  Fries's 
and  quite  a  few  other  people  who  were  writing 
textbooks  for  younger  students  at  this  time.  He 
did  a  marvelous  book  called  Modern  English 
Grammar  for  high  school  students,  which  I  still 
think  is  one  of  the  best  hooks  that  was  ever  writ¬ 
ten  for  that  group.  And  he  was  trying  a  few  ex¬ 
perimental  things  that  probably  were  not  the 
best  teaching  devices,  but  he  was  certainly  try¬ 


ing  to  do  something  that  hadn’t  been  done,  and 
the  teaching  of  the  traditional  grammar — the 
Latin  based  grammar — was  not  very  successful 
any  way  you  slice  it. 

So  if  you  ’re  not  interested  at  this  point  in  teach¬ 
ing,  what  were  you  envisioning  for  yourself? 

Graduate  school,  [laughter] 

Yes,  but  past  that? 

I  didn’t  know.  I  didn’t  know,  because  I  didn’t 
know  really  completely  what  it  meant  to  be  in 
linguistics.  I  subsequently  discovered  there  is 
very  little  you  can  do  with  linguistics  unless  you 
are  footloose  and  fancy  free  and  can  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  fellowships  and  travel  and  spend  time 
in  other  countries  and  other  cultures  learning 
languages.  This  was  not  going  to  be  possible  for 
me,  by  this  time  with  child,  you  know.  As  I 
started  graduate  school  I  got  pregnant  not  long 
after.  So  I  took  the  one  course  in  Old  English 
from  Paul  Roberts  as  a  graduate  student,  and 
then  decided  I  would  work  as  long  as  I  could 
before  the  baby  came,  because  we  needed  the 
money.  Then  I  had  the  baby — a  little  girl — and 
then  the  marriage  came  apart. 

So  I  went  back  to  San  Jose,  now  thinking  of 
supporting  myself — pretty  quick  with  my  par¬ 
ents  help,  and  well,  pretty  much  on  my  own. 
Picked  up  a  few  courses  in  elementary  educa¬ 
tion,  not  because  I  wanted  to,  but  because  that 
was  the  quickest  way  to  make  a  living.  Mean¬ 
while  I  got  married  again  and  was  able  to  stay 
home  for  a  little  while  and  be  a  housewife  and 
mother  again. 

But  you  actually  taugh  t  in  between  this,  right? 

No.  After  my  second  daughter  was  born,  I 
did  get  some  teaching  experience,  but  not  until 
she  was  about  a  year  old  or  so. 

So  you  took  the  classes,  but  then  you  didn’t  teach 
at  that  point. 

I  did  take  the  classes  including  some  corre¬ 
spondence  classes  in  teacher  education — one  or 
two  I  think  it  was.  And  it  was  sort  of  generally 
filling  in,  thinking  vaguely  of  high  school,  maybe 
community  college.  And  then  I  got  a  chance  to 
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go  to  Stanford,  and  I  took  that  chance  as  much 
as  I  could.  It  was  part  time,  but  I  was  able  to  get 
a  baby-sitter  and  between  one  June  .... 

Well  let’s  go  back  just  a  minute.  When  was  it 
that  you  went  back  and  first  had  that  interview 
for  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowship  [at 
Stanford  ]  ? 

Well  that  was  when  I  was  taking  the  class  in 
Old  English  from  Paul  Roberts,  right  after  I  had 
graduated — in  my  first  semester. 

So  immediately  after — and  it’s  important  be¬ 
cause  it  shows  the  real  focus  you  had  and  that 
you  wanted  to  go. 

Well,  actually  Paul  Roberts  and  another  pro¬ 
fessor  had  thought  it  would  be  ideal  for  me.  They 
knew  me  quite  well  and  my  work. 

They  both  sponsored  or  promoted  you  in  some 
way ? 

Well,  you  had  to  be  nominated  by  at  least 
two  teachers  from  your  graduating  institution. 
So  they  nominated  me,  and  I  was  asked  to  come 
up  for  an  interview.  I  realized  after  I  got  into  the 
interview  situation  that  it  really  was  a  joke  for 
the  interviewing  panel  to  interview  a  woman, 
married,  with  two  young  children,  who  came  out 
of  a  state  university — or  actually  a  state  college 
program  at  that  time.  And  they  were,  I  think,  a 
little  bemused  at  how  I  ever  got  there  to  begin 
with.  They  were  very  nice,  but  obviously  not 
serious. 

And  you  felt  that  right  away? 

Oh,  yes.  In  those  days  it  was  politically  safe 
to  say  things — and  they  did  say  things. 

Oh,  to  your  face? 

But  they  were  polite;  Stanford  professors  are 
always  polite.  Well,  at  least  they  were  in  those 
days. 

Now  was  this  specifically  for  a  lingidstics  pro¬ 
gram? 


No,  this  was  for  English.  This  was  an  En¬ 
glish  Department,  and  I  said  I  was  interested  in 
philology,  in  Old  English  and  Middle  English,  and 
they  did  have  a  strong  program  there.  So,  not 
linguistics,  no.  I  told  them  I  had  taken  courses 
in  modern  linguistics.  They  were  very  dismiss¬ 
ive  of  this.  It  was  something  that,  I  think,  they 
were  a  little  scared  of.  Later  on,  of  course, 
Stanford  had  a  fine  department,  but  not  at  that 
time.  So  anyway,  I  went  on  back  home,  [laugh¬ 
ter] 

Now  where  are  you  living  ? 

In  San  Jose. 

San  Jose,  because  your  husband  is  in  school, 
or  an  instructor? 

He’s  teaching,  ABD  [All  But  Dissertation], 
working  on  his  dissertation  at  Stanford,  which 
is  one  of  the  other  reasons  I  decided  to  go  up 
there.  He  wasn’t  attending  classes  anymore,  as  I 
wanted  to,  because  he  was  finished  with  his 
course  work,  but  he  was  working  with  his  dis¬ 
sertation  committee. 

But  you  actually  met  him  in  San  Jose,  right? 

Yes,  he  was  a  teacher  there,  and  subse¬ 
quently  when  they  split  up  the  faculty  into  San 
Jose  State  and  San  Jose  Community  College, 
he  actually  was  hired  as  part  of  the  community 
college.  And  not  having  his  Ph.D.,  they  wouldn’t 
hire  him  at  the  state  college.  It  became  a  uni¬ 
versity  later. 

So  I  became  a  housewife  for  a  few  months, 
and  I’ve  never  been  able  to  do  that.  When  I  find 
myself  reading  trashy  novels,  and  trying  to  find 
a  way  to  get  through  afternoons  ....  [laughter] 
It  only  took  me,  usually,  about  two  weeks.  So,  I 
did  a  couple  of  things.  I  applied  for  substitute 
teaching  at  the  community  college.  From  where 
we  were  living  then,  it  was  just  across  the  street, 
and  I  had  child  care  right  close  by,  so  if  I  was 
called  the  day  before,  I  could  get  there. 

Now,  the  child  care — it  was  up  to  you  to  find 
somebody?  They  didn’t  have  the  network  they 
do  now? 
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Oh  yes,  there  was  no  network.  No,  I  was 
very  lucky.  During  the  summers  I  spent  work¬ 
ing  at  Stanford,  I  was  able  to  get  a  young  woman 
who  lived  just  a  few  doors  down.  She  was  very 
reliable.  I  owe  her  about  as  much  as  anybody 
for  having  gotten  that  degree. 

But  it  turned  out  that  you  enjoyed  teaching, 
didn’t  you? 

Yes,  when  I  got  to  do  it.  But  I  did  do  a  little 
bit  after  I  finished  my  master’s.  I  had  to  do  that 
first,  or  I  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  be  a  substi¬ 
tute. 

So  what  happened  is  that  when  this  little 
girl  made  herself  known  as  available,  I  started 
attending  summer  school.  I  enrolled  for  Stanford 
summer  school,  and  like  many  colleges  at  that 
time  and  still,  they  don’t  investigate  long  and  as 
strongly  to  see  whether  you  are  a  proper  stu¬ 
dent.  If  you  can  pay  the  summer  school  fees, 
you  can  go.  It’s  not  considered  part  of  the  real 
school.  But,  they  were  giving  real  classes,  the 
ones  that  students  took  for  their  real  master’s 
there  that  summer.  I  took  two  of  those  classes — 
one  in  Old  English  and  one  in  Middle  English — 
from  two  different  professors,  I  think  both  of 
whom  had  been  in  on  the  earlier  interview  a 
year  or  two  before  but  had  not  recognized  me, 
shall  we  say.  [laughter]  And  I  kept  very  still  about 
my  family  connections  and  responsibilities. 

I  remember  the  toughest  time  was  in  the 
fall  semester,  when  I  realized  I  was  going  to  want 
to  keep  going.  My  mother  lent  me  some  money, 
and  I  could  pay  the  tuition  for  one  quarter  for 
half  time.  I  had  to  apply  to  matriculate  into  the 
program,  and  it  was  made  very  plain  that  as  long 
as  I  only  applied  for  the  master’s  program,  that 
would  be  OK,  as  long  as  I  didn’t  act  like  I  wanted 
a  Ph.D.  They  hadn’t  had  much  chance  to  look 
at  me,  but  then  they  did,  and  they  saw  that  my 
transcripts  were  good  even  though,  you  know,  it 
was  through  a  state  college  system.  By  that  time, 
I  had  proven  myself  in  the  classes,  and  I  had 
two  strong  advocates  in  my  first  two  professors. 

And  who  were  they? 

Herbert  Meritt  and  Robert  Ackerman.  And 
I  was  OK,  because  I  was  in  philology,  and  I  was 


giving  up  these  newfangled  ideas  about  modern 
linguistics,  or  at  least  I  kept  my  mouth  shut  when 
that  came  up  in  class.  You  learn  when  to  shut  it 
and  when  to  open  it.  So  I  matriculated  as  a  regu¬ 
lar  graduate  student  aiming  for  the  master’s  de¬ 
gree  in  English  philology.  I  was  getting  on  the 
treadmill  then,  and  I  really  went  to  town.  I  took 
two  courses  each  semester  and  then  finished  up 
with  thirteen  units  the  following  summer.  I  spent 
nearly  the  entire  summer  in  the  basement  in 
the  stacks  of  the  library,  because  that’s  where 
all  the  Old  English  stuff  was. 

I  did  a  thesis  for  Dr.  Meritt  and  helped  Bob 
Ackerman,  because  he  took  over  when  Meritt 
was  on  sabbatical  in  Europe.  And  the  thesis  was 
an  Old  English  manuscript  which  had  some  in¬ 
teresting  parallels  in  later  medieval  manuscripts 
in  French  and  Dutch  having  to  do  with  monas¬ 
tery  rules  and  regulations.  The  manuscript  I 
worked  on  was  one  that  had  not  yet  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  by  any  philologist,  except  a 
German  who  did  it  into  German  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  so  I  was  able  to  get  good  photographs  from 
the  British  Museum  Library  by  mail  and  went  to 
work.  I  enjoyed  that  thoroughly. 

So  you  were  challenged  and  stimulated? 

Yes,  I  was  all  of  that,  and  I  was  learning 
something  about  how  to  play  the  graduate  school 
game,  realizing  that  it  was  going  to  be  tough  and 
that  I  had  to  play  for  keeps.  I  wasn’t  going  to  get 
more  than  one  chance,  and  I  had  to  take  every 
opportunity,  every  opening. 

Whs  this  when  you  had  that  class  in  bibliogra¬ 
phy? 

Yes,  that  was  the  fall  when  I  asked  to  take 
what  was  considered  to  be  the  dullest,  hardest 
class  in  the  English  department  and  was  required 
only  of  Ph.D.  majors.  I  enjoyed  it  thoroughly 
and  got  very  good  grades  in  it.  I  think  my  major 
advisor,  Dr.  Meritt,  took  me  very  seriously  from 
that  point  on. 

You  said  it  was  quite  valuable  research. 

Yes,  I  will  say,  I  have  always  been  a  propo¬ 
nent  of  that.  I  would  never  persuade  my  col- 
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leagues  at  Sacramento  State  that  we  needed  a 
really  vigorous,  rigorous  bibliography  course  for 
our  beginning  graduate  students,  and  then  they 
kept  wondering  why  every  semester  there  would 
be  some  who  just  didn’t  know  enough  not  to  pla¬ 
giarize.  You  have  to  teach  people  those  things 
before  you  have  a  right  to  expect  it. 

Stanford  had  a  wonderful  teacher,  Francis 
Henry  Johnson,  at  that  time,  who  was  in  ill 
health,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  and  very  near  death. 
He  didn’t  live  very  much  longer  than  that.  But 
he  was  a  born  teacher,  and  he  was  passionate 
about  bibliography.  He  used  to  say  funny  things 
like,  "You  would  never  take  a  reference  from 
anyone  unless  you  checked  it  yourself — not  even 
from  God."  [laughter]  He  had  us  read  articles  in 
which  academic  people  were  whipping  each 
other  with  words  to  tell  each  other  they  had  done 
something  wrong  in  drawing  conclusions  from 
their  data  and  stuff  like  that.  I  did  a  lot  of  good 
reading  in  that  field  and  also  some  good  projects, 
where  we  were  required  ourselves  to  take  a  prob¬ 
lem  and  deal  with  it. 

Would  this  have  been  for  everybody  or  for  just 
the  people  in  the  humanities  or  historiography? 

I  don’t  know.  I  know  there  was  a  course  in 
historiography,  because  my  husband  had  to  take 
it,  and  I  know  that  only  Ph.D.  candidates  were 
expected  or  required  to  take  it  in  the  English 
Department.  I  don’t  think  humanities  had  any¬ 
thing  like  that.  They  probably  would  have  been 
better  off  had  they  had  it.  You  really  begin  to 
feel  that  you  know  something  finally,  or  you 
know  how  to  find  it  out  and  how  to  be  sure  of 
what  you  are  doing  instead  of  just,  "Well,  maybe 
yes,  and  maybe  no."  Textile  studies, 
transmissional  text,  all  that  kind  of  stuff,  and 
having  to  do  problems  where  you  didn’t  have 
any  guidelines.  He  was  really  good  at  finding 
these. 

Give  me  an  example  of  one  of  your  problems. 

Well,  the  first  one  he  gave  us  was  very 
simple.  He  said,  "Here’s  a  book  from  the  Bender 
Room."  Now,  the  Bender  Room  was  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  antique  and  very  valuable  old  books,  and 
he  had  privileges  of  giving  each  one  of  his  bibli¬ 
ography  grad  students  one  of  those  books  to 
study.  You  had  to  go  there  and  do  it.  You  couldn’t 


take  it  out  of  the  library.  And  he  would  say,  "Tell 
me  all  you  can  about  how  this  book  came  to  be 
there."  You  know,  everything. 

So  it’s  the  process  of  how  something  gets  in 
print. 

Not  only  that,  not  only  in  print,  but  muti¬ 
lated  afterwards  sometimes  for  different  pur¬ 
poses  and  changed  and  treated  well  and  treated 
badly  and  that  kind  of  stuff.  It  was  fascinating. 
And  then  we  shared  these  in  short  reports  in 
class,  and  I  learned  so  much  that  way. 

The  next  problem  was,  "Next  week  I  want 
you  to  give  me  a  paper  on  what  we  actually  know 
for  sure  about  Shakespeare’s  life."  So,  back  to 
the  library,  [laughter]  What  do  we  have  records 
of?  And  then,  of  course  what  you  start  learning 
is,  "Well  some  things  are  more  sure  and  some 
things  are  less  sure,  but  nothing  is  ever  com¬ 
pletely  sure,  and  nothing  is  ever  completely  out 
of  the  question." 

So  he  begins  that  way,  and  then  I  think  my 
last  project  was  to  figure  out  how  the  bad  quarto 
of  Hamlet  ever  got  into  print.  I  came  up  with  a 
theory  that  I  still  think  is  pretty  good,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  I  was  taking  a  Shakespeare  class  at 
the  time  from  a  man  who  I  did  not  like  and  who 
did  not  like  me — happened  to  be  the  head  of  the 
department.  Tough.  He  had  just  written  a  book 
on  this  and  did  not  agree  at  all  with  my  theory. 
We  were  quite  opposite.  Mine  was  more  of  a  tex¬ 
tual  transmission.  Why  would  a  certain  group  of 
people  have  been  interested  in  doing  this,  and 
maybe  Shakespeare  included?  And  why  didn’t 
it  come  out  like  that,  as  a  cultural  artifact?  His 
was  all  textual  interpretation,  and  he  also  wanted 
to  believe  something  very  badly.  I  was  already 
becoming  interested  in  this  in  science,  to  real¬ 
ize  that  to  be  a  good  scholar,  you  have  to  be 
willing  to  give  up  preconceived  notions  or  pet 
ideas.  Maybe  you  might  fight  for  them  as  hard 
as  you  could,  but  at  some  point  there  had  to  be 
a  common  set  of  agreed  upon  principles  where 
somebody  could  look  at  you  and  say,  "You’re  full 
of  prunes,"  and  you’d  have  to  agree. 

Has  that  ever  happened  to  you? 

Oh,  constantly.  Sure.  In  life,  as  well,  you 
know.  Not  just  in  academia,  [laughter] 
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[laughter]  But  some  people  escape  from  life  in 
academia. 

Some  people.  Well,  you  don’t  have  agreed 
upon  principles.  That’s  certainly  true  in  religion 
for  one  thing. 

Yes.  That’s  one  thing  that  I  meant  to  ask  you. 
Was  your  family  religious  ?  Did  you  have  a  reli¬ 
gious  background? 

They  were  pretty  secular.  I  think  my  father 
was  a  sort  of  backslid  Baptist.  My  mother  came 
from  a  churchgoing  family,  but  it  was  a  very  strict 
off  shoot,  I  think,  of  Methodism  or  something.  I 
think  they  both  had  gotten  all  they  had  wanted 
of  religion  as  children.  They  very  dutifully  sent 
my  brother  and  me  to  Sunday  school,  I  think 
partly  so  they  could  enjoy  a  quiet  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing.  They  transported  us,  but  they  didn’t  go  with 
us.  [laughter]  And  I  went  to  a  lot  of  different 
Sunday  schools.  I’ve  been  to  Lutheran,  to  Bap¬ 
tist,  to  Methodist,  to  Presbyterian,  and  finally 
wound  up  working  pretty  regularly  with  the 
youth  group  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Riv¬ 
erside.  But  after  I  married,  I  didn’t  go  back. 

So  do  you  figure  that  up  until  your  marriage, 
then,  it  was  a  social  thing? 

It  was  definitely  a  social  thing  for  me.  I  never 
had  very  many  convictions  in  that  area.  I  don’t 
like  names  like  ‘secular  humanism’  because 
they’re  usually  used  in  a  derogatory  sense  by 
certain  religious  groups,  but  I  probably  am  one. 

OR,  where  were  we  now?  In  the  middle  of 
Stanford,  getting  my  master’s  degree  in  philol¬ 
ogy,  and  what  am  I  going  to  do  with  it?  As  I  said, 
I  would  substitute  teach  in  the  community  col¬ 
lege  and  enjoyed  that.  It  was  a  revelation  to  me 
how  much  fun  it  was  to  read  a  lesson,  no  matter 
what  it  was  on,  like  a  short  story.  I  told  you  about 
the  one  time  where  I  got  a  little  standing  ova¬ 
tion?  I  think  they  were  just  relieved  I  finished 
before  the  class  was  over,  [laughter] 

It  was  "Orwell  Shooting  the  Elephant"  right? 

Yes,  a  little  short  story — really  a  cute  one. 
Well,  it’s  not  cute.  It’s  really  a  horrendous  story, 
but  it’s  one  that  I  think  appeals  very  much  to  a 
beginning  college  student  and  asks  you  to  think 


for  yourself.  And  they  like  that  idea.  They  al¬ 
ways  do. 

Now  where  was  it  that  you  were  teaching  sec¬ 
ond  grade? 

I  taught  in  Santa  Clara,  which  was  right  next 
door  to  San  Jose.  I  did  that  the  year  after  I  got 
my  degree  at  Stanford.  I  think  it  was  1958  or 
1959.  And  then  1959-1960, 1  did  this  other  sub¬ 
stitute  teaching  and  stayed  home  with  the  idea 
of  helping  my  husband  get  his  dissertation  writ¬ 
ten. 

So  at  that  time,  you  have  your  degree  at 
Stanford,  you  do  want  a  Ph.D.,  but  you  don’t 
see  how  .  .  .  ? 

I  want  a  Ph.D.  I  don’t  see,  unless  I  go  back 
to  Stanford,  how  I  can  get  it.  I  applied  for  a  gradu¬ 
ate  fellowship  at  Stanford,  an  assistantship,  prob¬ 
ably  because  I  needed  to  make  money  after  the 
debts  I  ran  up  at  Stanford,  and  I  wanted  to  pay 
them  off.  And  even  though  they  had  given  me 
the  Guggenheim  Foundation  Fellowship  for  my 
last  two  or  three  semesters,  it  paid  the  tuition, 
but  none  of  the  other  expenses. 

And  that  was  a  fellowship  focused  specifically 
for  women? 

For  women  students,  women  in  graduate 
programs,  yes.  So  I  applied,  and  I  was  told  that  I 
was  not  among  the  first  choices  for  the  four  po¬ 
sitions  that  were  opened.  Then  the  same  week 
that  I  agreed  to  teach  second  grade  for  a  year  in 
Santa  Clara,  I  got  a  call  saying  that  their  first 
choice  had  dropped  out  and  that  I  could  have 
the  fellowship  if  I  wanted  it.  I  also  think  part  of 
it  had  to  do  with  the  fact  that  my  major  profes¬ 
sor,  Meritt,  had  just  returned  from  Europe  and 
found  out  what  happened,  and  he  was  a  little 
upset.  I  think  he  pushed  and  pulled  a  little  bit, 
and  that  came  about.  But  I  had  already  signed  a 
contract  to  make  not  $1,600,  as  I  would  at 
Stanford,  but  $4,500  as  a  second  grade  teacher, 
with  half  days  of  work  from  12:00  until  4:00.  We 
were  all  on  split  sessions.  They  were  calling  in 
all  the  troops  they  could  find,  anybody  that 
seemed  halfway  normal  and  had  a  bachelor’s 
degree — they  didn’t  care  what  in. 
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And  you  observed  a  teacher  that  taught  in  the 
district,  because  it  must  have  been  a  little  over¬ 
whelming  to  just  be  faced  with  teaching  seven 
year  olds  ? 

Seven  and  eight  year  olds.  Well,  they  were 
older  than  my  kids,  and  they  seemed  quite  ma¬ 
ture  [laughter] — not  adults,  but  getting  there. 

I  enjoyed  the  year,  and  I  think  we  accom¬ 
plished  quite  a  bit.  Actually  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  one  of  the  supervisors  in  the  language  arts 
was  asking  me  to  do  some  extra  work  for  her, 
and  of  course,  offering  to  pay  as  well.  I  had  done 
some  units  with  the  kids  on  writing  their  own 
books  and  illustrating  them  and  book  binding 
them — you  get  the  whole  art  thing  in  there — 
and  then  making  a  lending  library,  a  little  circu¬ 
lating  library  for  the  other  students  to  read.  So, 
that  had  caught  on,  and  some  of  the  other  class¬ 
rooms  had  wanted  to  do  it,  too.  So  she  was  go¬ 
ing  to  have  me  teach  a  course  in  that.  It  seemed 
to  me  like  a  perfectly  normal  thing  for  a  person 
to  do,  but  then  I  was  a  bookworm,  you  see. 
[laughter] 

And  you  d  also  said  that  you  learned  so  much 
about  teaching  from  this  experience. 

Classroom  management,  yes.  And  I  say  that 
still  matters  even  in  college.  I  was  always 
shocked  the  way  some  of  my  teaching  colleagues 
at  Sac  State,  where  I  taught  twenty-five  years, 
seemed  to  have  so  little  grasp  of  the  fact  that 
you  have  to  arrange  things.  They  don’t  just  hap¬ 
pen  by  themselves.  You  have  to  plan  when  your 
students  are  going  to  do  their  work,  you  have  to 
give  them  assignments  so  that  it’s  humanly  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  do  it.  If  you  don’t,  then  you 
have  to  accept  any  excuse  they  give  you  back, 
because  you  know  you  were  in  the  wrong,  see? 
So  I  always  tried  to  figure  it  out  so  my  students 
would  always  think  I  was  right.  I  don’t  know  how 
effective  that  is.  [laughter] 

And  you  got  that  from  second  grade? 

I  got  that  from  second  grade,  yes.  "The  dog 
ate  my  homework."  I  learned,  I  think,  most  of 
what  I  know  about  arranging  for  learning  to  take 
place.  And  it  is  very  much  like  that  in  the  early 
grades;  you  don’t  push  children  here  and  there 
or  give  them  orders.  It  doesn’t  work.  You  have 


to  make  it  attractive;  you  have  to  make  it  in¬ 
triguing.  Tell  them  a  little  bit  and  then  make 
them  want  to  find  out  the  rest.  You  have  to  make 
it  a  little  bit  fun,  with  rewards,  especially  after 
they  are  tired  at  the  end  of  the  afternoon,  and  I 
found  out  that’s  true  in  teaching  anywhere.  All 
that  is  always  true.  If  you’ve  taught,  you  know 
that.  Anybody  who  has  knows  that. 

So  you  taught  that  one  year,  the  second  grade? 

Yes. 

And  then? 

Well,  I  realized  that  now,  with  a  master’s 
degree  from  Stanford,  I  probably  could  teach  in 
the  community  college.  My  husband,  at  that 
time,  was  about  to  move  to  Sacramento.  For  me, 
that  would  have  been  a  good  move,  in  a  way, 
and  at  a  good  time.  He  applied  and  got  a  job  at 
Sierra  Community  College  in  Rocklin,  right  out¬ 
side  of  Sacramento,  and  I  applied  and  got  a  job 
in  the  English  Department  at  American  River 
College.  This  was  three  years  that  was  good  for 
me,  in  that  I  learned  a  lot  more  about  teaching 
young  adults.  It  was  very  stimulating.  I  got  to  be 
around  grown-ups  instead  of  children,  even 
though  my  children  were  now  starting  school, 
so  that  worked. 

You  also  contrasted  teaching  little  people,  sec¬ 
ond  graders,  versus  older  students,  and  you 
said  that  you  got  to  see  the  younger  ones 
progress. 

Oh  second  grade,  yes,  you  can  see  the  little 
wheels  go,  and  you  could  see  how  much  progress 
they  could  make  even  in  days  sometimes,  learn¬ 
ing  something  new  and  being  able  to  use  it.  Just 
teaching  subtraction,  for  example,  on  a  flannel 
board  and  finding  out  after  a  twenty  minute  les¬ 
son,  half  the  kids  can  do  it  now.  They  couldn’t’ 
do  it  before,  but  they  can  do  it  now. 

And  those  kinds  of  results  are  evident,  [laughter] 

Oh  yeah.  You  get  breakthroughs  with  adult 
learners,  where  they  really  hit  themselves 
against  a  stone  wall,  and  then  suddenly  the  light 
shines  and  they  can  do  it,  but  those  don’t  come 
regularly. 
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What  were  you  teaching  at  the  community  col¬ 
lege? 

Well,  I  was  in  the  English  Department,  and 
mostly  what  we  taught  was  remedial  classes.  If 
you  didn’t  have  seniority,  if  you  weren’t  one  of 
the  professors  who  had  been  there  a  long  time, 
all  you  taught  was  remedial.  And  you  taught  five 
classes — five  full  classes,  no  time  off  for  office 
hours  or  anything  else — and  at  least  three  or 
four  of  those  classes  would  be  heavy  writing  com¬ 
position  classes.  Pre-freshman  and  freshman, 
and  the  others  would  be  something  like  teach¬ 
ing  spelling,  teaching  punctuation  and  little  one 
unit  modules,  which  meant  you’d  been  running 
three  of  them  at  once.  It  was  nothing  for  us  to 
have  150  students  that  we’d  see  three  times  a 
week.  Wow,  it  was  a  real  salt  mine.  But  if  you 
could  do  that,  I  figured  out,  you  could  do  any¬ 
thing.  So  I  did  it  for  three  years  and  got  fairly 
good  recommendations.  They  wanted  me  to 
come  for  a  fourth  year,  which  was  the  tenure 
year,  so  I  did  get  tenure. 

Then  my  husband  decided  he  wanted  to  go 
to  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin.  He  got  ad¬ 
mitted  into  a  program  for  training  community 
college  administrators.  lie  never  became  one, 
but  he  did  go  for  that  year.  And  by  that  time  I 
knew  enough  to  know  where  linguistics  programs 
were,  had  read  something  about  them,  and  I 
knew  that  was  a  good  school. 

When  did  you  get  introduced  to  Chomsky? 

Well,  in  the  semester  while  I  was  teaching 
full  time  at  the  community  college,  I  went  to 
Sacramento,  and  I  took  a  course  in  linguistics — 
"Introduction  to  Linguistics."  I  was  bored.  I  can’t 
imagine  with  two  small  kids  at  home,  a  house  to 
keep  up,  a  pool,  a  ranch  in  the  summer  and  some 
weekends  up  in  Sierra  Valley  how  I  could  be 
bored  enough  to  want  to  go  out  at  night  and  take 
a  course  in  linguistics?  But  I  did.  So,  I  think  from 
like  4:00  until  7:00,  one  night  a  week,  I  took  a 
class  from  a  professor  at  Sac  State  who  later 
became  my  colleague. 

And  who  was  that? 

Paul  Harold  was  his  name.  In  fact,  for  many 
years  we  had  offices  right  next  to  each  other. 


Well,  poor  old  Paul  is  dead  now,  and  I  will  say 
that  he  was  not  the  most  scintillating  professor. 
In  fact,  at  that  hour  of  the  afternoon,  he  just 
about  had  everyone  in  the  class  asleep.  But  he 
knew  enough  about  teaching — the  art  of  teach¬ 
ing — to  know  that  we  could  keep  one  another 
awake  if  we  would.  So  he  spent  most  of  his  time 
the  first  few  weeks  assigning  projects,  and  then 
after  that  we  did  this  ...  it  was  like  a  graduate 
class,  you  do  your  term  paper  as  a  report.  So, 
he  asked  us  to  choose  one,  and  I  chose  spelling, 
which  of  course  sounded  very  dull,  but  I  knew 
better,  you  see,  having  been  teaching  this  for 
three  years.  I  knew  how  to  jazz  it  up,  and  I  also 
knew  enough  about  linguistics  by  that  time  and 
the  English  language  to  know  why  spelling  is  hard 
and  why  one  should  have  a  certain  sympathy 
for  learners:  they’re  not  just  stupid,  there  are 
reasons  for  this  stuff. 

So  I  gave  what  I  hoped  would  be  a  lively 
presentation  and  threw  in  enough  linguistics  that 
he  realized  that  I  hadn’t  learned  it  all  from  him. 
So  he  asked  me  about  what  I  had  done,  and  when 
he  found  out  that  I  had  studied  under  Paul  Rob¬ 
erts  as  an  undergraduate,  had  a  Stanford  M.A., 
and  had  philology,  he  was  very  impressed,  very 
impressed.  And  that  I  knew  more  Old  English 
and  Middle  English  than  he  did,  even  though  he 
had  done  his  dissertation,  also,  on  an  Old  En¬ 
glish  problem,  but  more  from  a  linguistic  stand¬ 
point  and  less  from  an  historical. 

So  I  guess  I  impressed  myself  on  him  and 
the  class,  and  when  my  husband  announced  that 
we  could  go  to  Texas  for  the  year,  I  did  ask  him 
if  he  knew  anything  about  it,  and  he  knew  a  lot 
about  it.  He  knew  a  lot  about  it,  that  it  was  a 
good  place  to  go  and  I  should  apply  immediately. 
And  I  did,  even  before  it  was  sure  that  we  were 
going. 

So,  we  went  back  up  to  Sierra  Valley  for  the 
summer,  and  I  enrolled  in  a  class  at  Nevada  at 
Reno  in  the  university,  another  linguistics  class, 
and  I  wish  I  could  remember  the  topic. 

And  this  is  another  summer,  right? 

This  is  another  summer.  Right,  the  next  one. 
Well,  I  don’t  guess  I  ever  slowed  down  for  about 
ten  or  fifteen  years  there.  I  have  now,  of  course. 
I  couldn’t  keep  up  that  pace,  but  I  was  very  busy 
and  very  energetic. 
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And  your  kids  were  doing  just  fine  with  your 
juggling  this? 

Yes.  I  can  remember  the  days  when  I  had 
to  go  get  a  milkshake  at  2:00  or  else  I  would  lose 
weight.  Seriously,  [laughter]  I  wish  I  could  do 
that  now.  And  I  remember  hating  having  to  take 
time  out  to  go  do  it. 

My  kids  were  OK  in  school.  They  didn’t  seem 
to  have  any  problems  academically.  They  occa¬ 
sionally  played  hooky,  partly  because  they  were 
bored.  Since  I  understood  what  it  was  to  be  bored 
in  school,  I  was  semi-sympathetic,  but  if  it  went 
on  too  long  and  the  school  called,  I  would  shape 
them  up  a  little  bit.  [laughter]  Because  they  had 
the  ranch  and  the  animals  and  things  to  take 
care  of,  they  had  a  lot  to  do,  too.  And  they  were 
involved  in  many  activities — social,  school  ac¬ 
tivities. 

I  guess  the  second  wave  of  feminism  really 
hadn’t  hit  yet,  but  I  was  just  wondering  if  you 
were  at  all  conscience  of  providing  them  with 
a  role  model  of  a  woman  who  pursued  her  own 
interests. 

Well,  I  wasn’t  until  probably  after,  when  I 
got  my  long-term  job  at  Sac  State,  because  then 
we  were  doing  women’s  studies.  I  did  become 
conscious  of  that,  and  my  kids  were  starting  high 
school  and  asking  a  lot  of  questions.  The 
women’s  movement,  feminism,  became  a  real 
issue  in  American  life,  which  it  hadn’t  before, 
and  I  wasn’t  really  very  conscious  of  it,  no,  not 
the  role  model  part.  But  then  I  discovered  that 
a  lot  of  my  younger  women  students  saw  me 
that  way,  as  did  my  daughters  as  they  became 
college  age. 

Well,  I  would  think,  in  retrospect,  that  you 
would  acknowledge  that  it  must  have  been  a 
powerful,  unconscious  model  even  for  them,  for 
two  daughters  to  be  growing  up  with  a  mother 
who  pursued  this  to  that  extent. 

Yes,  I  suppose.  And  I  think  they  both  as¬ 
sumed  that  they  would  do  something  with  their 
lives — not  necessarily  the  same  thing.  And  Mar¬ 
garet,  she  did  go  to  Sac  State  as  an  undergradu¬ 
ate.  She  started  Davis  .  .  .  Margaret  was  doing 
very  well.  She  was  valedictorian  and  prom  queen 
in  her  senior  year  of  high  school.  But  when  she 


went  on  to  Davis,  she  just  wanted  to  go  back  to 
Sac  State  where  she  knew  who  the  professors 
were — through  me,  of  course — and  where  she 
could  be  a  government  major  and  get  some  at¬ 
tention  from  the  good  professors  in  the  depart¬ 
ment,  and  there  were  some  very  good  ones.  And 
she  won  the  outstanding  award  the  year  she 
graduated  in  the  Government  Department, 
which  is  where  they  choose  one  outstanding 
senior  and  give  them  an  award.  So  she’s  on  a 
plaque  in  the  history  building. 

This  is  the  daughter  that  was  also  the  prom 
queen? 

Yes.  She’s  the  attorney  now.  She  had  kind 
of  wanted  to  go  to  law  school,  so  she  was  in  a 
government  major,  which  was  the  closest  she 
could  get  to  a  pre-legal  at  that  time.  So,  she  was 
pretty  focused. 

So  you’re  now  headed  for  Austin? 

Yes,  we  go  to  Austin.  I  sort  of  walk  into  Arch 
Hill’s  office,  having  sent  him  a  letter,  so  he  knew 
who  I  was.  Hill  was  the  grand  old  man  of  the 
department,  and  the  English  Department  at  the 
University  of  Texas  was,  I  thought,  just  uniquely 
suited  for  what  I  wanted,  because  you  could  do 
a  literature  major,  but  you  could  also  do  a  lan¬ 
guage  and  linguistics  major  in  English.  Never 
having  had  the  time  to  become  proficient  in  a 
foreign  language,  at  least  as  a  speaker — I  could 
read  them — when  you  had  that  kind  of  train¬ 
ing  ....  One  of  my  professors,  professor  Meritt 
at  Stanford,  said  one  day,  "Well,  when  you  know 
a  language,  when  you  know  how  they  work,  you 
should  be  able  to  go  home  over  a  weekend  and 
pick  up  any  European  language." 

Well,  that’s  true  in  a  funny  way.  It  sounds 
like  bragging,  but  it  isn’t — it’s  true.  If  you  know 
Indo-European,  you  can  do  that  with  a  good  dic¬ 
tionary  and  some  little  knowledge  about  what 
the  text  is  all  about.  It  was  maybe  an  exaggera¬ 
tion,  but  actually,  for  my  thesis  I  had  to  pick  up 
Old  French  and  Old  Dutch  and  be  able  to  handle 
it,  and  I  could  do  that.  I  could  read  enough  Ger¬ 
man  to  use  a  German  dictionary,  German-Ger¬ 
man,  not  German-English.  Sometimes  I  think 
all  it  takes  is  confidence,  that  you  can  do  it. 
And  when  Meritt  said  we  could  do  it,  we  sud¬ 
denly  found  we  could  do  it. 
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Well  anyway,  Hill  was  a  very  flexible  per¬ 
son,  even  though,  I  guess,  he  was  probably  one 
of  the  older  professors  there.  He  had  been  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Linguistics  Society  of  America  for 
years  and  years,  when  that  was  not  even  heard 
of — probably  twenty  people  belonged  to  that,  and 
they  were  still  doing  the  geographic  atlas,  lin¬ 
guistic  atlas,  of  New  England,  and  he  was  in  on 
that  project.  But  he’s  been  in  it  for  a  long  time, 
since  the  1930s. 

He  had  looked  at  my  transcripts  I  thought¬ 
fully  brought  along  from  Stanford,  and  he,  I 
think,  was  pretty  impressed  that  I  could  do 
things.  I  suppose  that  if  most  people  would  have 
walked  in  and  said,  "I  would  like  to  do  all  my 
Ph.D.  course  work  in  two  semesters,"  most 
people  would  have  said,  "Get  out  of  here."  And, 
"We  want  you  here  for  two  years  residence  mini¬ 
mal."  Well,  they  didn’t  have  a  firm  residence  re¬ 
quirement,  I  had  already  looked  into  that.  They 
only  required  twenty-four  units,  so  if  I  took 
twelve  semester  units  for  two  semesters,  I  could 
conceivably  get  it.  They  did  require  thirty  for 
the  rest  of  the  course  work,  and  if  I  got  all  of  the 
credit  I  needed  for  my  graduate  work  at  Stanford, 
which  did  turn  out  to  be  the  case,  and  my 
twenty-four  units,  plus  some  six  units  that  I 
could  maybe  do  the  summer  after,  I  would  have 
it.  I  would  have  all  the  course  work  I  needed.  All 
I  had  to  do  was  to  take  four  courses  each  semes¬ 
ter,  write  four  term  papers  for  those  courses, 
take  one  of  my  language  qualifying  exams — I 
took  it  in  French — take  my  prelims  for  the  Ph.D. 
and  then  my  finals  for  the  Ph.D.,  in  addition  to 
another  four  courses  the  second  semester,  and 
get  my  dissertation  approved  and  started. 

And  help  two  little  girls  make  an  adjustment  to 
this  move. 

They  loved  it.  They  liked  Texas  very  much. 
They  liked  school  there,  and  actually  their  dad 
had  a  lot  more  time  for  them — being  in  school 
himself — than  he  had  teaching,  and  we  had  good 
hired  help.  And  I  paid  this  woman  far  too  much, 
according  to  the  neighbors.  California  wages.  She 
was  devoted.  I  loved  her.  And  I  needed  her. 
[laughter] 

My  husband  would  carry  a  load  of  laundry 
out.  She  would  take  the  laundry  home  and  do  it 
in  her  own  home.  And  see,  my  husband  would 
carry  the  load  of  laundry  out  to  the  car  for  her, 


and  the  neighbors  were  shocked  that  he’d  do 
that.  Anyway,  that  was  Texas  for  you.  They  al¬ 
ways  say  it's  hard  on  dogs  and  women. 

I  have  to  fill  out  questionnaires  like  "Where 
have  you  ever  worked  outside  the  U.S.?"  And  I 
always  kind  of  want  to  put  "the  Lonestar  State." 
[laughter]  But  I  don’t.  Well  anyway,  it  was  an 
interesting  year,  and  I  enjoyed  every  bit  of  it.  I 
didn’t  have  to  run  the  ranch  on  weekends,  and  I 
got  completely  away  from  that,  and  all  I  had  to 
do  was  concentrate  on  school  work  and  what  I 
was  going  to  cook  for  dinner.  It  worked  fine. 

And  you  were  on  a  roll,  finally  getting  this  goal 
that  had  been  dancing  around. 

I  was  certainly  on  a  roll,  yes.  The  chance 
that  I  had  been  waiting  for.  I  got  it  all  done,  don’t 
ask  me  how,  just  a  lot  of  lucky  chances.  I  didn’t 
get  sick,  I  didn’t  ...  all  that  kind  of  stuff. 

Right.  You  couldn't  miss  a  stitch. 

No,  I  had  to  take  classes  on  weekends. 

And  you  also  had  said  a  lot  of  it  had  to  with 
how  many  of  your  classes  from  Stanford  had 
transferred,  and  it  probably  was  because  they 
were  from  Stanford. 

Yes,  because  it  was  Stanford.  Otherwise,  I 
would  have  had  to  do  another  year.  And,  see, 
that  is  what  I  learned.  You  have  a  sort  of  in- 
between  status  if  you  are  female  and  if  you  are 
married,  in  those  days — that  was  considered  a 
marginal  status.  You  better  get  the  big-name  uni¬ 
versity  if  you  want  to  do  anything  with  a  degree. 
Luckily  Texas  was  a  big-name  university,  but  it 
wasn’t  expensive. 

Now,  is  your  goal  at  this  point  to  get  a  teaching 
job  somewhere? 

That  or  research  of  some  kind.  At  this  point, 
I  was  pretty  confident  I  could  earn  money,  be¬ 
cause  actually  the  community  college  job  at 
American  River  had  been  a  very  good  one  for 
those  three  years.  Even  though  I  did  teach  re¬ 
medial  work  and  spelling,  they  paid  us  well.  But, 
I  had  really  been  earning  good  money  for  a 
couple  years,  enough  to  go  to  Texas  for  a  year 
and  live  on  that  and  some  of  my  pension  that  I 
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took  out.  So  anyway,  that  year  went  by  very 
quickly.  We  returned  to  California,  and  it  turns 
out  that  Sac  State  was  hiring.  Even  though  I  had 
a  promise  of  tenure  at  American  River,  when  I 
told  them  I  wanted  a  year’s  leave,  the  then  out¬ 
going  president  refused  to  give  it  to  me  on  the 
basis  that  my  husband  was  going  to  become  a 
college  administrator,  would  not  be  coming  back 
to  the  area,  and  therefore  I  would  not  be  com¬ 
ing  back  to  the  area.  So  he  was  the  one  who  left 
and  took  a  job  in  Texas,  of  all  places,  and  I  was 
the  one  who  returned  to  the  Sacramento  area. 

But  luckily  Sac  State  was  hiring — Sacra¬ 
mento  State  College  at  that  time — and  they 
wanted  another  linguist  in  the  English  Depart¬ 
ment.  Paul  Harold  had  been  the  only  one,  and 
he  had  found  that  there  were  too  many  classes 
that  he  was  being  asked  to  teach.  So  they  agreed, 
and  when  the  president  came  to  Texas  to  do  the 
interviewing  .  .  .  and  this  president  did  all  of  his 
own  interviewing,  even  though  they  were  hir¬ 
ing,  I  think,  fifteen  in  the  English  Department 
alone  that  year. 

So  he  came  to  you  to  interview? 

He  went  all  around  the  country  interview¬ 
ing  graduate  students,  and  I  was  one.  He  found 
out  that  I  was  from  the  area,  that  I  had  taught  at 
American  River,  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  knew 
anybody  on  the  campus.  I  said,  well,  Paul  Harold, 
that  I  took  a  class  from  him,  and  we  had  a  lot  of 
fun  in  that  class.  Well,  Paul  put  in  a  very  good 
word  for  me,  in  fact,  probably  the  defining  one. 
They  hired  me  within  a  week.  So  in  April  of  that 
very  fast  year  at  Texas,  I  already  had  a  full-time 
job  at  a  major  state  university  to  come  back  to. 
And  that’s  what  I  did.  Stayed  there  for  twenty- 
five  years. 

Because  it  was  an  English  Department,  the 
scope  for  teaching  linguistics  was  not  great,  and 
there  was  very  little  you  could  do  about  having 
your  foot  in  one  department  and  a  foot  in  the 
other,  I  discovered.  You  could  be  asked  by  the 
Anthropology  Department  to  teach  or  team 
teach  a  class  in  linguistics  with  maybe  George 
Rich  or  one  of  the  other  linguists  there,  but  I 
discovered  that  if  you  wanted  to  get  tenure  and 
promotions,  you  didn’t  do  much  of  that.  At  that 
time,  it  was  very  departmental,  strictly  depart¬ 
mental  in  every  way  in  terms  of  being  asked  to 
stay  or  being  promoted.  And  there  was  a  lot  of 


turmoil — this  was  the  Vietnam  era,  student  ri¬ 
ots,  and  all  those  kind  of  things.  All  those  things 
were  pretty  tame  at  Sacramento,  but  they 
weren’t  tame  at  places  like  San  Francisco  State. 

It  took  me  five  years  to  finish  my  disserta¬ 
tion,  though  I  had  all  of  my  other  course  work 
done,  and  to  finish  my  German  exam.  In  that 
time,  I  had  to  be  very  careful  not  to  miss  any 
classes  because  I  had  child  care  problems,  or 
even  to  mention  that  I  had  children,  hoping  that 
everyone  would  forget  it.  I  learned  that  lesson 
really  well,  and  it  was  ironic  that  in  later  years 
some  of  the  men  who  now  were  going  to  be  fa¬ 
thers — out  of  my  younger  fellow  faculty  col¬ 
leagues — were  very  proud  of  themselves  when 
they  said  they  had  to  stay  home  and  take  care 
of  a  sick  child.  You  know,  "You  should  pat  me  on 
the  back,"  whereas  I  had  been  even  afraid  to 
mention  it.  Things  really  change. 

You  had  to  claim  sick  leave  for  yourself . 

Right.  You  never  mentioned  your  other  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

Well,  I  got  my  dissertation  done  five  years 
later,  as  I  said,  in  1970,  and  with  it  came  a  pro¬ 
motion  to  associate  professor,  which  is  how  it 
needed  to  be  if  you  were  going  to  stay  in  line 
with  what  was  expected  in  promotions  and  so 
on.  I  wanted  to  teach  linguistics  very  badly,  but 
what  we  turned  into  was  a  department  whose 
main  reason  for  existence  was  to  train  teachers 
to  teach  English.  The  pure  literature  major  who 
was  going  to  go  on  to  graduate  school  was  few 
and  far  between  in  our  department.  We  noticed 
them  right  away  and  carefully  tried  to  give  them 
what  they  needed  to  go  on  to  a  major  univer¬ 
sity,  give  them  scholarships,  and  write  good  let¬ 
ters  for  them.  But  out  of  a  class  of  twenty-five 
students  in  an  "Intro  to  Linguistics"  class,  I  could 
spot  maybe  four  or  five  that  even  had  that  pos¬ 
sibility.  So,  I  only  taught  four  classes,  and  I  did 
a  lot  of  curriculum  development  and  was  not 
always  teaching  four  classes  every  semester.  So 
time  went  really  fast. 

Now  did  you  still  have  the  ranch  in  Sierra  Val¬ 
ley? 

I  did  while  I  was  married  to  John,  but  that 
marriage  ended  in  1969,  thirty  years  ago.  He  ac¬ 
tually  retired  early  and  kept  on  ranching  there 
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and  then  moved  up  to  Oregon.  He  really  prob¬ 
ably  shouldn’t  have  ever  gone  into  teaching.  lie 
was  not  much  of  a  teacher.  He  didn’t  have  the 
real  desire  to  do  it.  It  was  just  a  way  of  support¬ 
ing  his  cattle,  as  it  turned  out.  [laughter]  He  re¬ 
ally  wanted  to  be  a  rancher. 

So  then  A1  and  I  married  in  1972. 1  met  him 
at  a  college  conference  on  teaching  English.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  curriculum  things  I  started  at 
Sac  State  was  a  way  of  training  community  col¬ 
lege  teachers.  We  had  no  teacher  training  for 
community  college  teachers  at  that  time.  That 
was  in  the  late  1960s,  and  these  colleges  were 
getting  lots  of  enrollment.  They  needed  some 
training  because,  for  example,  the  master’s  de¬ 
gree  that  I  took  at  Stanford  would  have  been 
absolutely  no  help  in  knowing  what  to  teach  in 
a  remedial  English  class  in  one  of  the  three  col¬ 
leges  there.  So  I  started  an  intern  program  at 
Sac  State  where  I  met  with  a  group  of  about  a 
dozen  graduate  students  once  a  week  in  a  short 
hour  or  two  meeting.  Then  I  found  positions  for 
them  as  tutors  and  part-time  teachers  working 
under  a  full-time  community  college  teacher  in 
English.  It’s  very  commonplace  now,  and  it  is 
very  much  like  student  teaching. 

It  is  commonplace  now,  but  then  .... 

It  wasn’t  heard  of  then,  no. 

Well  do  you  think  part  of  an  inspiration  for  that, 
besides  the  need  that  you  perceived,  might  have 
come  from  your  own  field  experience? 

Yes,  I  think  so.  Well  we  haven’t  talked  about 
any  of  the  field  experience. 

No,  and  I  need  to  go  back  and  pick  up  two  other 
threads.  I  didn’t  ask  you  what  your  Ph.D.  was 
in. 

My  Ph.D.  is  in  English  Language  and  Lin¬ 
guistics.  My  dissertation  was  on  e  e  cummings, 
but  it’s  kind  of  a  grammatical  analysis  of  his  po¬ 
etry  and  some  of  his  prose,  using  some  of  the 
techniques  that  I  had  learned. 

And  you  had  originally  wanted  to  do  it  on  Rob¬ 
ert  Graves? 


Yes,  but  as  I  say,  his  writing  didn’t  show 
enough  peculiarities  to  be  interesting,  [laugh¬ 
ter] 

And  you  thought,  perhaps,  your  initial  interest 
in  that  had  been  because  of  his  work  in  ancient 
cultures  as  well. 

Yes,  right.  I  read  The  White  Goddess  and 
his  other  books  of  that  sort.  I  kind  of  liked  his 
work. 

Another  thread  that  I  lost  and  will  pick  up,  is 
that  you  had  been  telling  me  what  your  first 
brush  with  Noam  Chomsky  had  been,  and  this 
was  way  back  when  you  had  been  taking  that 
class  at  the  University  of  Nevada,  Reno  (UNR). 

Yes,  at  UNR,  the  summer  before  I  went  to 
Texas,  that’s  when  I  really  got  interested  in 
Chomsky  because  of  something  that  was  being 
said  in  the  class  I  was  taking  in  transformational 
grammar.  So  I  went  back,  like  you  do,  to  the 
source  and  read  Syntactic  Structures,  which  was 
his  first  major  book,  and  it  still  is  the  kernel  of 
most  of  his  subsequent  work.  Even  reading  Jour¬ 
nals  and  Information  Theory  which  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  earlier,  as  much  as  I  could  understand — kind 
of  not  too  acquainted  with  radio  language,  but 
that’s  what  it  was — and  found  that  quite  inter¬ 
esting.  I’ve  always  had  a  kind  of  bent  toward 
math  and  logic  and  philosophy,  and  I  enjoyed 
looking  at  that  approach. 

So  wasn’t  it  sort  of  unusual  that  there  would 
be  a  class  in  transformation  grammar  at  UNR? 

It  was  the  first  one  that  had  been  taught, 
and  it  was  taught  as  a  summer  school  class,  kind 
of  experimentally.  There  were  about,  maybe,  fif¬ 
teen  of  us  in  the  class. 

And  were  most  of  those  people  English  majors 
or  anthropologists? 

They  were  all  English  majors  as  far  as  I 
knew.  I  don’t  think  there  were  any  anthropol¬ 
ogy  people  in  there,  even  though  I  had  already 
worked  in  that  department. 

Did  you  meet  Bill  Jacobsen  that  summer? 
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I  may  have,  I’m  not  sure.  I  think  I  did.  I 
met  several  of  the  English  Department  faculty. 
If  he  was  working  that  summer,  I  probably  did 
meet  him.  And  Arch  Hill  [at  the  University  of 
Texas],  of  course,  then  wanted  me  to  finish  my 
other  six  units  by  taking  the  program  that  I  had 
got  into  at  UNR  the  following  summer. 

And  that  was  quite  late,  you  said? 

Like  many  things,  it  happened  in  April  that 
year.  I  got  a  job,  I  got  my  dissertation  started,  I 
got  my  qualifying  exams,  and  I  got  a  notice  that 
Hill  handed  me  about  this  program  [the  National 
Science  Foundation  field  school  sponsored  in 
part  by  UNR] . 

Now  why  did  Hill  want  you  to  have  the  field¬ 
work  specifically? 

Well,  this  is  an  old  fashion  idea — really  old 
fashioned — that  linguists  should  have  some  ex¬ 
perience  working  in  what  is  called  an  "exotic 
language,"  and  preferably  maybe  one  that  hasn’t 
had  a  written  form.  Most  languages  in  the  world 
don’t  have  a  written  form  that  was  invented  by 
speakers.  They  were  handed  them  by  other 
people.  So,  Washoe  and  Paiute  were  very  good 
candidates,  and  there  was  a  program,  I  could  do 
fieldwork,  which  he  felt  any  good,  self-respect¬ 
ing  linguist  should  have  under  their  belt.  And 
there  was  my  chance. 

In  the  years  that  you  had  been  going  up  to  the 
ranch  in  Sierra  Valley,  had  you  been  aware  of 
the  Indian  community? 

Well,  the  nearest  neighboring  family  was 
Kenny  Voorhies’s  family  and  their  twelve  chil¬ 
dren.  He  and  Marian  had  decided  to  get  married 
and  have  twelve  children,  and  that’s  just  what 
they  did. 

And  his  brother  was  Walter  Voorhies. 

Yes.  Paiute,  sort  of  one  of  the  .... 
Chairmen? 

Chairmen,  I  guess  they  called  it,  yes,.  Head¬ 
man  down  in  Schurz,  was  it? 


Yes,  I  believe  so. 

I  was  down  there  at  one  time,  I  remember. 
As  part  of  our  fieldwork  program,  we  went  down 
there  and  had  some  kind  of  a  meeting.  So,  I  knew 
Kenny  slightly  and  his  wife  better,  and  the  kids. 
They  were  neighbors.  And  I  knew  there  were 
Indian  people  in  and  around — that  was  no  se¬ 
cret.  But  I  hadn’t  met  any  others.  I  knew  about 
Richard  Barrington  who  had  the  mill  down  in 
Sierraville,  probably  because  that  was  a  promi¬ 
nent  landmark,  and  it  was  spoken  of  that  he  was 
an  Indian. 

Did  you  know  at  that  time  about  the  unique¬ 
ness  of  the  language  situation — the  Washoe  lan¬ 
guage? 

I  knew  that  because  of  the  dialectology  class 
I  took  at  the  University  of  Texas,  where  I  had 
worked  on  American  Indian  language.  I  was  in¬ 
terested  in  American  Indian  culture  from  way 
back. 

So  for  that  class  you  had  picked  Paiute,  right? 

Actually,  I  picked  the  Uto-Aztecan,  trying 
to  perceive  whether  one  could  see  that  the  sepa¬ 
rate  languages  in  that  group  had  arisen  from  dia¬ 
lect  distinctions  grown  larger,  to  where  languages 
were  mostly  mutually  unintelligible. 

So  historic,  long  term. 

Yes,  it  was  both  historic  and  current.  And, 
of  course,  it  was  wonderful  to  get  the  chance  to 
see  for  myself  and  to  ask  my  informants  whether 
they  could  tell  whether  someone  is  from  north, 
up  by  Honey  Lake,  or  south,  from  the  Tahoe 
area.  They  said,  "Sort  of,"  but  then,  I  guess  the 
answers  I  finally  got  were,  "Maybe,  maybe  not." 

Well,  you  see,  they  were  roamers.  These 
were  people  who,  up  until  one  hundred  years 
before — which  is  not  a  whole  lot  of  time — had 
traveled  in  bands  and  had,  sort  of,  regular  gath¬ 
erings.  They  were  not  isolated  from  one  another, 
from  other  Washoe  speakers,  and  it  was  a  fairly 
small  geographical  area.  When  they  got  together 
for  the  summer,  around  the  hot  springs,  appar¬ 
ently  all  of  the  groups  came  together,  and  there 
was  a  chance  for  intermarriage  and  so  on.  So, 
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you  don’t  usually  get  much  dialect  differentia¬ 
tion  in  that  situation.  You  don’t  get  any  social 
levels  or  layers  either  to  make  the  social  dia¬ 
lect.  So  probably  the  answer  is  no. 

But  this  was  back  to  this  old  fashioned  idea 
that  a  linguist  should  have  experience  in  ex¬ 
otic  languages. 

Yes.  I  don’t  think  that  Chomsky  buys  into 
that,  nor  any  of  the  modern,  more  philosophi¬ 
cally  inclined — the  desktop,  computer,  linguists, 
if  you  like. 

But  did  that  make  sense  to  you  at  the  time? 

It  certainly  did.  After  all,  I  had  taken  that 
physical  anthropology  course  at  the  community 
college,  which  you  could  never  have  studied 
without  actually  going  out  and  doing  those  mea¬ 
surements  and  doing  that  modeling  and  stuff. 
So  it  did  make  sense. 

And  were  you  anticipating  that  fieldwork,  re¬ 
ally  wanting  to  do  it? 

Yes,  I  really  did.  I  just  thought  I  was  terri¬ 
bly  lucky  to  get  into  something  that  was  obvi¬ 
ously  fitted  so  beautifully  into  what  both  Ilill 
and  I  had  wanted.  It’s  just  a  miracle,  really, 
[laughter] 

So,  at  the  midnigh  t  hour  you  applied? 

Yes,  and  they  had  one  more  opening.  I  think 
somebody  had  been  accepted  and  then  found 
they  couldn’t  come.  I  was  uniquely  situated, 
practically,  to  live  there.  I  could  get  down  to  the 
university  in  an  hour  and  then  do  my  fieldwork 
all  in  Sierra  Valley. 

So  when  you  were  accepted  to  the  program, 
they  knew  you  had  a  very’  specific  linguistic  pur¬ 
pose. 

They  did.  I  don’t  know  if  I  was  the  only  lin¬ 
guist,  but  I  think  I  was.  I  think  Bill  Jacobsen 
sometimes  felt  he  was  lecturing  only  to  me  when 
he  did  his  little  presentations.  We  had  our  own 
conferences  about  what  I  was  finding,  and  I 
would  give  him  all  sorts  of  stuff.  He  had  other 


students  doing  that  work,  better  linguistic  stu¬ 
dents,  but  it  just  happened  that  I  was  that  year’s 
summer  student  that  was  doing  it. 

So  the  arrangement  was  that  you  woidd  go  and 
live  at  your  ranch  in  Sierra  Valley,  but  you  first 
started  with  .  .  .  ? 

We  took  a  week  at  the  university  for  our 
orientation  where  they  gave  us  a  lot  of  prelimi¬ 
nary  materials  and  lectures,  and  then  we  made 
a  plan  of  what  we  were  going  to  do  and  then 
came  back,  I  think,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
week  to  let  people  know  how  this  was  working 
out  and  whether  we  needed  to  have  a  Plan  B.  In 
some  cases  that  was  very  true;  they  hadn’t  been 
able  to  make  contact  with  the  people  that  they 
were  going  out  to  see,  and  there  were  varied  rea¬ 
sons  for  that.  But  I  had  no  trouble,  so  I  just  went 
on  from  there. 

Right,  yes.  Well,  how  did  you  meet  your  first 
informant?  How  did  that  work  out? 

Well,  Frank  Morgan  had  been  almost  a  pro¬ 
fessional  informant  for  the  program.  Warren 
d'Azevedo  knew  him,  and  Bill  Jacobsen  knew 
him,  and  they  both  spent  many  hours,  I  think, 
working  with  him.  So  they  knew  he  was  a  good 
place  to  start,  and  he  lived  there  in  Loyalton,  I 
think.  Of  course  he’s  gone  now.  But  anyway,  with 
Annie  ....  He  called  her  his  auntie,  but  I  don’t 
know,  they  may  have  simply  had  mutual  rela¬ 
tives.  Most  of  those  people  were  related  to  one 
another  from  way  back.  So  he  was  fairly  easy  to 
contact,  and  he  had  an  address,  and  he  lived 
there.  In  fact  I  think  he  even  had  a  telephone;  a 
lot  of  the  people  didn’t — they  couldn’t  afford 
them.  And  he  had  a  car,  but  it  wasn’t  very  reli¬ 
able.  He  was  glad  to  be  my  informant  because, 
first  of  all,  he  had  to  take  me  to  see  people  at 
the  farthest  distance — his  old  friends  he  hadn’t 
seen  for  years — and  I  was  good  natured  about  it 
and  kind  of  had  fun.  We  went  down  to  the 
Malakoff  Diggins.  There’s  an  old  Indian  camp¬ 
ground  that  is  down  the  highway,  49,  toward 
Grass  Valley.  And  that’s  in  Nevada  City  where 
we  met  Louie — at  the  dump,  [laughter]  His  house 
was  near  the  dump.  It  was  practically  on  top  of 
the  dump,  but  I  didn’t  say  that. 
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Do  you  remember  that  first  meeting?  Do  you 
think  you  called  him,  or  how  did  you  meet? 

I  think  he  may  have  been  in  Reno.  lie  may 
have  come  and  talked  to  the  students.  They  may 
have  brought  him  in.  I  really  don’t  remember, 
but  knowing  the  area,  I  had  no  trouble  finding 
him.  He  sort  of  took  me  under  his  wing,  and  I 
expected  that.  I  felt  that  he  had  the  need  to  be 
in  charge  a  little  bit,  so  I  went  along  with  it.  He 
introduced  me  to  these  other  people,  or  told  me 
about  them.  In  some  cases  he  would  not  be  on 
such  good  terms  with  them,  so  I  would  have  to 
initiate  contact  myself,  and  I  did.  But  he  knew 
where  they  all  were  and  what  they  might  have 
to  offer  and  whether  they  were  working  or  not 
and  when  would  be  a  good  time.  So  it  was  a  pretty 
good  grapevine  situation  there. 

You  had  some  freedom  to  explore  relationships 
with  people  past  his  introduction.  He  wasn’t 
the  classical  gatekeeper. 

No,  no.  He  wasn’t  always  there.  He  was  not 
doing  that.  I  don’t  know  why,  he  might  say,  "Well 
today  I’ll  take  you  over  to  introduce  you  to 
Annie,"  or,  "I’ll  take  you  over  to  introduce  you 
to  Rosie,"  or,  "I’ll  take  you  to  see  Mimi." 

Anyway,  we  would  spend  five  minutes,  just 
so  they’d  meet  me,  and  then  I  would  ask,  "May  I 
come  over  and  talk  with  you  again  soon?  Maybe 
this  week  sometime,"  and  most  of  them  were 
unemployed  or  too  old  to  work  then.  They  would 
usually  be  glad  for  the  company,  and  I  would 
always  take  ice  cream.  I’d  picked  it  up  at  the 
drugstore  in  Loyalton. 

And  you  also  said  that  it  was  traditional  to  pay. 
You  did  pay  your  informants? 

Yes.  They  expected  a  dollar  an  hour.  And 
sometimes  I  fudged  a  little  bit  for  Frank.  Maybe 
it  wasn’t  all  strictly  informant  work,  but  I  figure 
I  was  picking  up  stuff  all  the  time,  so  from  his 
standpoint  I  was  a  little  generous,  especially  with 
the  ice  cream.  A  lot  of  these  people  didn’t  have 
refrigerators.  You  think  about  the  mid-1960s,  and 
you  think,  oh,  everybody  has  refrigeration — no 
they  didn’t.  And  if  they  had,  they  couldn’t  have 
paid  their  electric  bills. 


Now,  the  situation  that  is  interesting  about  Si¬ 
erra  Valley  and  Loyalton  is  that  most  of  the  other 
students  were  working  with  Indians  who  were 
living  in  established  communities. 

And  they  had  to  find  living  quarters  there, 
which  in  some  cases,  as  they  told  about  what 
was  going  on,  was  quite  difficult  for  them.  Not 
just  primitive,  but  difficult.  Too  far  away  from 
where  they  are  supposed  to  get  to,  gas  for  their 
cars — everything,  you  know. 

But  the  people  that  you  were  wo  rking  with  that 
you  found,  basically,  in  Sierra  Valley  and 
Loyalton  had  been  living  there  since  .... 

Well,  off  and  on.  I  think  you’ve  probably  seen 
the  little  biography  I  did  on  Frank  Morgan,  and 
it  was  really  quite  typical  of  a  man.  They  were 
in  and  out  of  the  community,  down  to  Reno 
working,  down  to  Carson  working,  into  Sacra¬ 
mento,  or  working  for  PG&E  [Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric] ,  and  some  of  the  dam  projects  that  they 
did  up  in  the  mountains  there  on  the  rivers. 

The  women  had  fewer  opportunities.  They 
usually  did  domestic  work.  They  held  a  few  jobs, 
most  of  which  were  very  low  paying  and  low  sta¬ 
tus.  Not  any  education — very  few  of  them  had 
an  education.  They  didn’t  feel  welcome  in 
schools. 

Now,  somebody  like  Barrington  had  had 
schooling  at  Stewart  per  force — I  mean,  kid¬ 
napped,  had  to  be  taken  there,  and  told  his  name 
was  Richard  Barrington,  not  what  it  was  the  day 
before.  Anyway,  he  did  get  some  English  literacy, 
and  obviously  it  helped  him.  I  think  he  was  a 
very  smart  man  and  very  ambitious  to  begin 
with.  I  know  Warren  d’Azevedo  was  always  try¬ 
ing  to  pry  some  of  those  beautiful  baskets  that 
he’d  collected  out  of  him,  and  I  think,  in  fact,  he 
did  give  them  to  the  museum  later  when  he  died, 
donated  them.  I  saw  them,  too.  They  were  gor¬ 
geous,  some  of  the  best  basketry  I  have  ever  seen. 

Was  there  much  basketry  being  done  when  you 
were  working  there? 

Not  much.  Oh,  some  of  the  older  famous 
women  whose  names  I  forget,  but  there  was  one 
woman  that  they  wrote  a  little  pamphlet  book 
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about  with  some  photographs.  She  was  still  work¬ 
ing,  but  very  old.  And  I  don’t  know  if  you  have 
ever  done  basketry  .  .  .?  Well,  anybody  can  do 
plain  basketry,  but  to  do  exquisite  basketry  is 
very  hard  on  your  hands,  and  you  end  up  with 
arthritis — very  sore,  gnarled  hands — very  early 
in  life.  You  are  in  the  water  all  of  the  time,  be¬ 
cause  you  have  to  keep  the  materials  wet,  and 
then  you  have  to  pull  very  tightly,  so  there’s  al¬ 
ways  strain  on  those  muscles,  and  your  knuck¬ 
les  really  get  ugly.  And  you  get  lots  of  cuts  on 
your  fingers.  That’s  strenuous  work. 

Especially  the  way  she  was  doing  it. 

Oh  yes. 

Because  that  was  sort  o  f  a  factory  approach  to 
a  non-factory  skill. 

But  when  I  watched  the  gal  up  on  Cemetery 
Road  do  it  for  me,  when  she  made  the  little  bas¬ 
kets  for  my  daughter’s  doll,  she  actually  enjoyed 
it,  and  she  wasn’t  trying  to  make  a  permanent 
museum-quality  work  of  art  out  of  it. 

So  that  community  up  Cemetery  Road,  was  that 
by  Loyalton  or  Sierraville? 

That  was  Loyalton.  Up  by  the  mill,  the  old 

mill. 

So  that  was  the  little  community  that  had 
sprung  up? 

Around  the  dump. 

Around  the  dump? 

Well,  I  don’t  remember  whether  the  dump 
was  there  at  that  time — although  I  think  there 
was  one.  Still,  I  think  it  has  probably  been  moved 
by  now. 

Did  you  get  the  sense  that  people  were  living 
where  they  had  habitually  and  traditionally 
lived  before? 

No,  not  before  the  settlers  came  out. 


Because  you  talk  about  being  taken  and  shown 
some  of  the  milling  stones  and  things  like  that, 
so  were  those  contemporary? 

They  were  all  over  the  place,  but  not  near 
any  particular  current  Indian  settlement.  I  re¬ 
member  reading,  according  to  Schulberg,  who 
got  around  the  country  in  the  forestry  pickup 
truck,  that  there  were  some  behind  the  old 
Martinetti  Ranch.  And  I  knew  where  that  was — 
it  was  quite  close  to  my  house  in  Sattley — but 
there  were  no  Indians  living  there. 

I  see,  so  they  weren’t  living  in  this  old  camping 
vicinity? 

They  had  moved  through  that  valley  many, 
many  times.  Walk  Place,  by  the  Martinetti  Ranch 
back  there,  is  near  a  very  clear,  cold  creek — 
Turner  Creek  it’s  called.  I  don’t  know  what  the 
Indians  called  it.  No  doubt  there  was  another 
name  before  the  Turners  came  along.  But  it 
would  have  been  ideally  situated  off  the  valley 
floor,  in  the  trees,  on  a  stream  that  produced 
fish,  with  all  the  valley  to  forage  in  for  duck, 
geese,  birds  of  all  kinds,  rabbits,  and  also  all  kinds 
of  reeds  for  weaving.  And  then  when  the 
Martinettis  came  in  and  took  it  over,  they  prob¬ 
ably — a  few  of  them — stuck  around  and  worked 
for  them. 

Did  you  ever  see  people  harvesting  camas  or 
anything  ? 

I  was  told  about  it,  and  they  still  do  it.  I 
took  down  the  description  of  some  of  the  plants. 
I  was  sort  of  an  amateur  botanist  at  the  time. 
But  they  were  very  vague  about  where  they  were 
and  what  they  looked  like,  and  I  figured  they 
didn’t  want  me  to  know.  They  don’t  want  these 
people  who  are  interested  and  on  private  prop¬ 
erty,  when  they  still  go  on  these  properties  and 
still  do  that.  So  I  laid  back  on  that  and  didn’t  try 
to  push  it. 

What  surprised  you  the  most  about  doing  field¬ 
work  ? 

How  tired  I  got,  even  after  a  few  hours. 
Stress.  Entering  other  people’s  lives  when  you 
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know  that,  in  some  ways,  you  don’t  have  a  right 
to  be  there  and  that  you  are  being  a  little  bit, 
how  shall  I  say,  oh,  hypocritical,  I  suppose.  I 
was  doing  this  as  part  of  a  Ph.D.  I  would  not 
have  been  doing  it  otherwise.  What  were  they 
getting  out  of  it?  They  would  get  friendly,  and  I 
would  back  off.  You’re  supposed  to;  all  that  ob¬ 
jectivity  you  are  supposed  to  have,  you  know. 

Were  you  actually  counseled  that,  as  part  of 
your  training  for  the  field? 

Well,  reading  anthropological  work,  and 
even  things  written  by  anthropologists,  I  knew 
you  were  suppose  to  stay  clear  of  entanglement, 
shall  we  say?  Yet  it  isn’t  possible.  And  I  think  in 
reading  even  Margaret  Mead’s  early  stuff  and 
Ruth  Benedict  .  .  .  I’d  read  all  that.  You  realize 
they  didn’t  stay  clear.  I’d  read  all  that  stuff  as  an 
undergraduate  taking  Vucinich’s  classes  in  an¬ 
thropology  at  San  Jose  State.  And  I  realized  that 
it  was  a  goal  but  not  always  achieved,  and  I  wasn’t 
sure,  after  I  went  through  it,  if  you  ever  could.  I 
don’t  think  today  they  stress  that  much.  I  think 
they’ve  realized,  those  people  who  do  still  do 
fieldwork,  that  you  can’t  really  divorce  yourself 
from  the  subject  and  the  people. 

But,  nevertheless,  it’s  extremely  emotionally 
draining. 

You’re  going  into  a  different  world.  You  know 
you  are  not  going  to  be  there  long;  maybe  you’re 
relieved.  But  at  the  same  time  you’re  supposed 
to  get  some  information  and  do  it  the  right  way. 

Is  part  of  it  developed-world  guilt? 

No,  I  don’t  think  it  did,  perhaps  because  I 
lived  in  the  same  area,  and  I  knew  these  worlds 
were  there.  I  remember  I  got  myself  into  con¬ 
siderable  hot  water  politically  one  time  at  a  con¬ 
ference  I  went  to — a  Linguistics  Society  of 
America  conference  that  they  held  out  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  I  was  able  to  go  and  met  a  lot  of  my  fel¬ 
low  graduate  students  who  were  out  job  hunt¬ 
ing.  I  had  my  job — that  was  kind  of  nice — a  year 
later  or  so,  and  I  met  some  of  my  former  profes¬ 
sors  from  the  University  of  Texas  who  had  heard 
that  I  was  doing  this  fieldwork. 

We  were  sitting  around,  everybody  talking 
about  the  Yavapai  and  the  Hualapai  down  in  the 


southern  part,  and  others  working  up  with  the 
Northwest  Indians,  and  I  was  talking  about 
Washoe  and  Paiute.  And  one  of  the  professors 
that  I  had  and  respected  said,  just  sort  of  com¬ 
menting,  "Well,  isn’t  it  a  shame  that  these  Indi¬ 
ans  can’t  live  the  way  their  ancestors  did  in  peace 
and  not  with  all  this  interference  and  their  old 
ways  dying  out.  They  must  feel  very  sad." 

And  I  said,  "No,  what  they  mostly  want  is  a 
refrigerator."  They  got  pretty  upset  with  me.  I 
wasn’t  sentimental  enough,  I  guess.  But  I  had 
been  with  these  people.  I  knew  what  they 
wanted,  and  I  knew  that  a  new  refrigerator  would 
mean  more  to  them  then  any  amount  of  old- 
time  life.  And  it  seemed  patronizing  to  me.  I  don’t 
know  if  you  have  run  across  that? 

Oh  yes. 

I  was  trying  to  say  that  they’re  just  like  us. 
We  are  the  same  species.  We  all  have  the  same 
reactions.  They  are  just  poor,  and  they  have  had 
fewer  opportunities,  but  they  know  a  good  thing 
when  they  see  it,  just  like  you  would.  But  I  ap¬ 
palled  these  people  by  saying  things  like  that.  I 
didn’t  have  the  right  attitude. 

Well,  and  these  people  had  been  in  the  field,  and 
they  were  still  coming  back  with  this  way  of 
thinking. 

Yes.  Some  of  them  were  Europeans,  so  I 
think  they  were  kind  of  caught  up  with  the  mys¬ 
tique  of  the  American  West  and  the  American 
Indian.  I  think  I  kind  of  wondered  how  valid  their 
fieldwork  was  sometimes  if  they  saw  through 
those  glasses,  whereas  I  saw  it  as  a  neighbor, 
who  lived  in  this  valley  and  was  involved  in  all 
kinds  of  different  groups. 

So  since  you  had  done  the  reading,  you  were 
anticipating,  maybe,  some  of  those  complica¬ 
tions,  but  when  you  encountered  them  it  was 
different? 

Nobody  can  ever  prepare  you  for  the  real 
thing  in  that  case,  the  real  contact.  I  guess  mili¬ 
tary  people  study  tactics  and  things,  but  that 
doesn’t  prepare  you  for  being  in  the  trenches, 
does  it?  Never. 
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Would  you  have  liked  to  have  do  ne  more  of  that 
kind  of  fieldwork? 

No,  I  don’t  think  I  really  was  very  good  at  it. 
I  wasn’t  detached  enough.  I  get  too  involved.  I’m 
a  problem  solver,  basically;  I  think  many  teach¬ 
ers  are.  I  think  that’s  a  very  strong  element  in 
many  teachers’  makeup  from  what  I  have  seen 
in  colleagues  over  the  years.  And  I,  as  a  prob¬ 
lem  solver,  saw  not  having  a  refrigerator  as  a 
problem.  I  just  could  not  be  detached,  and  I  don’t 
think  I  would  have  been  very  good  at  fieldwork. 
I  think  I  could  have  done  what  d’Azevedo  did, 
organize  fieldwork  and  encourage  the  students 
when  they  got  discouraged.  He  was  very  good  at 
that.  All  those  people  were  excellent,  really  knew 
what  they  were  doing.  It  was  a  first-rate  pro¬ 
gram  as  far  as  I  could  see.  And  I  think  I  was 
pretty  critical  and  pretty  mature  by  that  time, 
in  my  thirties. 

Well  I  think  you,  of  all  the  ,  and  also  being  from 
the  area,  would  have  had  an  understanding  of 
the  possible  consequences  of  what  they  were 
promoting. 

But  they  did,  too.  They  knew  it,  and  they 
saw  it,  and  they  let  us  make  our  own  mistakes, 
which  was  the  best  thing  they  could  have  done. 
They  prepared  us  as  best  they  could,  and  then 
it  was  up  to  us.  And  I  like  that  approach.  That’s 
how  people  learn.  You  just  shove  their  noses  in 
and  say,  "Do  it!"  [laughter] 

You  told  an  anecdote  about  Frank  Morgan  be¬ 
ing  a  chronicler  of  sorts.  He  was  very  eager. 

Yes.  If  the  Old  English  had  the  Venerable 
Bede  chronicling  the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicles, 
well  Frank  Morgan,  I  think,  had  aspirations  to 
be  that  for  the  Washoe  people.  And  he  probably 
wasn’t  too  far  off  base.  I  think  he  had  all  those 
qualities.  lie  was  a  person  who  liked  to  keep  track 
of  things. 

You  said  that  he  had  this  long  list  of  things. 

Yes,  he  had  a  list.  I  think  there  were,  maybe, 
a  hundred  and  fifty  to  start  with  that  he  had  just 
written  down.  That’s  thumbing  your  nose  at  the 
old  taboo  about  using  dead  people’s  names; 
you’re  not  supposed  to  do  that.  Anyway,  when 


he  found  out  that  I  was  interested,  he  started 
really  digging.  He  probably  went  around  and 
talked  to  a  few  people  and  had  them  remember 
some  people,  and  then  they  would  give  him  the 
name,  but  he  probably  knew  the  name,  he  just 
needed  to  be  reminded.  And  I  got  interested  in 
how  Washoe  people  get  their  names.  I  think  if  I 
made  any  contribution  at  all,  it  was  in  that  pa¬ 
per.  I  finally  concluded  that  the  number  of 
Washoe  names  that  a  particular  individual  had 
during  a  lifetime  .  .  .  and  they  came  and  they 
went,  sometimes  you’d  keep  a  bunch  of  them, 
but  only  with  certain  people.  Pet  names,  nick¬ 
names. 

Well,  they  would  sort  of  define  these  inner 
groups. 

Well,  the  more  names  you  had,  I  thought, 
was  a  very  accurate  social  index  for  the  Washoe 
person,  the  individual  concerned.  The  more 
names  one  had,  probably,  the  more  central  the 
person  was  in  Washoe  life,  in  the  Washoe  groups 
with  which  he  or  she  moved,  and  probably  the 
more  varied  activities  they  had  engaged  in — all 
kinds  of  activities,  not  Indian,  necessarily. 

Well,  you  seem  to  find  it  important  that  they’d 
given  you  a  nickname. 

Yes,  I  thought  that  sort  of  made  me  part  of 
the  gang.  And  there  was,  of  course,  a  certain 
pride  in  that  and  also  danger.  That  was  coming 
near  the  end  of  the  summer,  and  I  knew  that  I 
was  going  to  be  pulling  out,  going  back  to  teach 
my  first  year  of  college. 

Is  that  when  they  told  you? 

Well,  this  younger  man,  he  said,  "Well,  you 
know  we  like  to  see  you  come.  We  love  to  talk 
with  you  about  the  old  times,  and  we  love  your 
ice  cream."  And  he  said,  "You  know  we  have  a 
nickname  for  you  now?" 

I  said,  "No." 

And  he  said,  "Yes."  [laughter] 

I  asked  what.  So  it  was  "Red,"  in  Washoe. 

I  think  it’s  amazing  you  got  it. 

Well,  you  don’t  forget  your  nicknames,  do 
you?  None  of  the  Washoe  I  talked  to  ever  had. 
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They  could  tell  you  what  all  their  nicknames 
were. 

Was  your  hair  red  then? 

No,  it  was  about  the  same,  maybe  a  little 
darker — a  little  less  gray.  I  don’t  think  of  it  as 
red,  and  I  don’t  have  many  freckles.  But  to  them, 
I  was  red,  which  was  kind  of  neat.  It  wasn’t  as 
scatological  as  some  of  their  names  were.  That 
was  a  lot  of  fun,  trying  to  get  those  names  out  of 
Frank  when  he  knew  he  was  talking  to  a  woman 
of  a  different  culture  who  would  be  embarrassed 
by  some  of  them.  I  had  a  great  time  with  that, 
and  I  regaled  Warren  d’Azevedo  with  my  tales, 
[laughter] 

Well,  I  knew  that  was  what  an  anthropolo¬ 
gist  faced.  The  gender  differences,  too,  are  all 
very  different.  The  Washoe  are  not  nearly  so 
prone  to  take  offense  at  rather,  well,  scatologi¬ 
cal  names.  In  fact,  it’s  considered  that  maybe 
you’re  more  fond  of  the  person  the  more  you 
tease  him  with  his  name,  you  see?  And  often 
these  names  came  from  funny  incidents,  either 
from  childhood  or  adult  life  or  embarrassing  in¬ 
cidents.  And  they  were  going  to  get  that  nick¬ 
name  to  remind  them  of  this  incident  all  their 
lives. 

Until  something  else  embarrassing  happened, 
and  then  they’d  get  a  new  name. 

But  then  we  do  that  with  nicknames,  don’t 

we? 

And  then  you  had  said,  also,  that  you  felt  there 
was  a  tradition  there,  a  verbal  tradition,  that 
you  were  getting  of  polyandry? 

Well,  they  hinted  at  it.  They  know  better 
than  to  talk  about  it,  because  they  know  it’s  ille¬ 
gal.  And,  at  one  time,  when  the  missionaries 
were  very  active — probably  during  the  end  of 
the  Victorian  era,  the  end  of  the  first  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  between  1900  and  1930 — they  were,  I’m 
sure,  lectured  severely  about  this  being  a  no-no 
and  being  very  repugnant  to  the  American  law 
authorities  and  society.  And  these  people  didn’t 
read  much  in  the  way  of  anthropology,  so  they 
assumed  that  it  was  bad  all  of  the  time,  every¬ 
where,  which  it  wasn’t.  It’s  very  common,  very 
common. 


But  it  was  alluded  to — you  felt  that  you’ve  found 
evidence? 

After  awhile,  if  they  saw  that  I  was  not  go¬ 
ing  to  lecture  them,  that  I  was  non-judgmental 
about  it,  and  maybe  they  even  made  a  remark 
about,  "Well  it  probably  made  the  children  safer, 
you  know,  to  have  two  brothers."  They  would 
open  up.  The  first  hint  you  would  get  was  that, 
well,  first,  one  brother  was  married  to  her,  and 
then  they  divorced,  and  then  the  other  brother. 
But  then  if  you  pursued  it  by  going  kind  of  around 
the  corner,  you  would  find  that  this  was  not  a 
serial  type  marriage,  but  that,  sure,  one  guy 
would  be  there  for  a  few  months,  and  then  he 
would  have  to  go  off  and  do  something — maybe 
he  got  a  job,  maybe  he  had  to  go  elsewhere  and 
do  something  or  go  off  on  a  long  trading  jour¬ 
ney.  The  other  fellow  was  there  at  the  hearth 
ready  to  take  over,  so  that  even  though  they 
might  politely  bug  out  while  the  other  brother 
was  there,  that  this  indeed  was  a  constant,  on¬ 
going  thing,  and  not  like  a  brother  marrying  his 
brother’s  widow,  as  it  is  in  some  cultures.  It’s 
just  another  form  of  marriage. 

The  reason  I’m  pursuing  it  is  because  some  of 
the  literature  that’s  been  written  just  flatly  states 
it  doesn’t  take  place  because  they  couldn’t  get 
collective  evidence  of  it.  But  these  are  people 
like  John  Price,  people  that  aren’t  necessarily 
going  to  get  the  information. 

Yes.  You  have  to  do  circumlocution.  You 
don’t  come  at  those  things  directly.  These  people 
are  too  smart,  they  know  what  American  cul¬ 
ture  has  thought  of  this  in  the  past.  They’ve  told 
those  stories,  too.  But  I’m  pretty  sure  that  this 
one  woman  that  I’d  heard  about  had  a  relation¬ 
ship,  not  only  with  brothers,  but  with  at  least 
one  other  man,  and  all  occurring  during  one 
single  period  of  years  in  her  life.  Apparently  she 
was  a  very  attractive  woman  and  very  desirable. 

And  they  apparently  made  very  little  dis¬ 
tinction  among  children.  It  wasn’t,  "This  is  your 
child,  this  is  my  child" — they  really  didn’t  care. 
It  seemed  like  a  very  practical  way  for  a  small 
group  of  people  to  survive. 

I  know  you  are  not  going  to  get  direct  evi¬ 
dence.  You  are  not  going  to  get  somebody  to 
swear  and  say,  "My  grandfather  and  my 
grandfather’s  brother  were  both  married  to  my 
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grandmother  at  the  same  time."  You  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  get  that.  And  why,  indeed,  should  they?  I 
mean,  if  you  knew  you  had  a  horse  thief  in  your 
family,  would  you  answer  that  question  if  some¬ 
body  asked  you  point  blank? 

Not  unless  I  felt  secure  that  the  person  I  am 
talking  to  is  ...  . 

[laughter]  Yes.  And  what  I’d  do,  I’d  probe  in 
other  ways,  like,  "Was  that  in  the  summer  of 
1892?"  or,  "Was  that  in  the  summer  .  .  .  ?"  And 
they  would  start  getting  them  mixed,  and  I  knew 
that  was  a  pretty  good  sign  that  there  probably 
was  no  real  separation. 

Just  like  not  putting  too  fine  a  point  on  it.  "Well, 
when  you  say  you  were  married,  were  you  re¬ 
ally  married,  or  were  you  just  living  with  some¬ 
body  for  ten  years?"  Well,  what  difference  does 
it  make? 

Right.  And  besides,  before  the  settlers  came 
West,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  mar¬ 
riage  ceremonies  functioned,  if  at  all.  These  were 
small  bands  of  groups  loosely  connected  by 
marriage  ties — well  we  call  them  marriage  ties — 
and  relationship  ties,  loosely  connected  because 
the  death  rate  was  apparently  very  high.  If  you 
were  going  to  have  a  family  group  at  all,  you  had 
to  accept  strangers  now  and  then.  They  would 
come  in  and  make  themselves  useful,  and  if  they 
turned  out  to  be  pretty  nice  people,  pretty  soon 
they  are  part  of  your  band,  and  they  travel  with 
you  as  you  go  hunting  and  gathering  around  the 
countryside. 

Also,  talk  about  the  crowding  that  was  induced. 

Well,  yes,  right.  I  guess  a  wooden  shanty, 
though  it  may  seem  like  a  very  poor  dwelling  to 
us  with  water  and  wind  coming  through,  if  you’ve 
been  living  in  a  brush  wickiup  up  until  then, 
maybe  it  looks  pretty  good.  And  your  eldest  son 
gets  a  job  in  a  mill,  and  they  give  him  a  shanty 
for  him  and  his  wife  and  his  kids.  Fine.  The  win¬ 
ter  starts  to  get  bad,  maybe  you  have  a  particu¬ 
larly  bad  winter,  he  invites  his  younger  broth¬ 
ers,  his  younger  sisters,  their  families — so  you 
get  thirteen  people  living  in  a  tiny  little  shack 
that  was  meant  for  one  nuclear  family.  And  that’s 
what  happened  in  those  mill  shanties,  at  least 


during  some  of  the  winters.  And,  as  I  told  you, 
Rose  lost,  I  think,  nine  members  of  her  family, 
from  the  time  they  went  into  a  wooden  shanty 
until  the  spring.  None  of  them  came  out  alive. 
She  came  out  alive  only  because  the  grand¬ 
mother  refused  to  go.  "I  am  going  to  live  the  way 
the  old  people  do."  Thank  God,  because  Rose 
stayed  with  her.  She  was  the  only  child  left  to  go 
and  fetch  firewood  for  her.  And  she  lived.  That 
happened  everywhere  to  these  people. 

So  you  heard  that  a  lot? 

Yes,  yes.  So  many  of  them  crowded  into  little 
houses  in  the  mills,  diseases — it  was  TB  [tuber¬ 
culosis]  almost  entirely.  People  say,  "No,  it  was 
things  like  syphilis  and  alcoholism."  Well,  there 
certainly  was  some,  but  when  you  start  cough¬ 
ing  your  lungs  out  and  die  in  eight  months  from 
youngest  child  to  oldest  parent,  you  know  it’s 
not  that. 

Did  you  meet  Bill  Wilson,  who  was  the  Indian 
doctor  in  the  area,  or  was  he  not  alive  then? 

No,  I  didn’t. 

But  you  heard  about  him? 

Doc  Wilson?  Is  that  what  they  called  him? 
I  don’t  know. 

Something  vaguely  hits  a  bell.  I’d  have  to 
reread  that,  because  if  I  did  I  would  have  put  it 
in  the  notes. 

Now,  the  other  thing  we  haven’t  talked  about 
yet  is  the  whole  relationship  with  Tom  Sanchez 
and  how  that  came  to  be. 

Oh,  OK.  Well,  Tom  was  a  student  of  mine  in 
one  of  my  early  classes  at  American  River  Col¬ 
lege.  And  I,  of  course,  did  my  Ph.D.  work  and 
got  busy  doing  my  fieldwork.  He,  by  that  time, 
was  a  junior  and  senior  at  San  Francisco  State — 
got  all  caught  up  in  that  Vietnam  stuff.  But,  he 
and  his  young  wife — new  wife — came  out  to  visit 
us  at  the  ranch  several  times,  usually  in  the  sum¬ 
mers  when  he  was  off.  Then  he  went  to  Spain  to 
write  his  novel.  Before  he  went,  he  was  very  in¬ 
terested  in  what  I  was  doing,  my  fieldwork  and 
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my  field  notes.  So,  I  lent  him  the  field  notes, 
and  just  let  him  read  the  raw  stuff  because  I  had 
written  them  daily.  And  he  got  so  interested.  He 
did  a  lot  of  reading  up  on  Washoe,  went  back  to 
San  Francisco,  and  used  every  good  library  that 
he  could,  including  the  University  of  California, 
I  believe — and  that,  of  course,  for  ethnology  is 
about  the  best,  at  least  in  the  West.  And  then  he 
took  all  of  these  materials  on  a  fellowship  to 
Spain,  where  in  five  years  he  produced  a  novel — 
his  first  novel,  Rabbit  Boss. 

Did  you  have  any  idea  he  was  going  to  write  a 
novel  on  the  Washoe? 

Yes,  he  told  me  he  was  going  to  work  on 
that,  but  I  didn’t  hear  from  him  for  a  long  time 
when  he  was  in  Spain.  And  I  was  very  surprised 
when  he  came  back  and  said,  "You’re  going  to 
really  like  this  book."  [laughter]  He  gave  me  a 
copy,  and  I  was  very  surprised.  It’s  a  highly  fic¬ 
tionalized  account.  The  story  that  begins  where 
an  Indian  party,  or  an  Indian  man,  who’s  out 
hunting  deer  after  the  snows  had  come,  sees  the 
Donner  Party  starving  to  death  and  can’t  figure 
out  why  they’re  eating  shoe  leather  when  all 
around  them  they  could  be  ...  . 

That  was  a  tale  that  was  half  told  to  me  by 
Frank  Morgan,  because  he  had  been  born  in  that 
Truckee  area  where  the  creek  party  died.  He  told 
it  secondhand,  that  he  had  heard  it  said  by  some 
of  the  older  Indians  that  they,  in  fact,  had  seen 
the  Donner  Party  and  thought,  "What  are  those 
idiots  doing?"  [laughter]  I  think  it  was  probably 
apocryphal  and  so  on,  but  it  made  a  great  begin¬ 
ning  for  the  book.  Then  he  did  capture,  I  think, 
the  whole  rabbit  hunt  thing  very,  very  well.  And 
he  was  writing  about  the  clash  between  Indian 
culture  and  the  ranchers  in  Sattley  there.  And 
he  knew  some  of  the  people  that  we  knew.  We 
introduced  him. 

So  you  in  no  way  felt  that  he  had  used  those 
notes  inappropriately? 

Oh,  no.  I  was  glad  the  story  got  out.  People 
needed  to  have  good  writers  with  imagination 
and  sympathy  deal  with  the  experience  these 
people  had.  And  the  difference  between  field 
notes  and  a  well-crafted  novel  is  a  lot  of  differ¬ 


ence.  No,  I  didn’t  see  a  problem.  I  was  just  grate¬ 
ful  that  I  had  given  him  some  raw  material  that 
he  had  been  able  to  work  with.  I  was  really  sur¬ 
prised;  he  knew  I  would  be. 

Now  you  said  earlier  that  when  you  first  met 
him  as  a  young  student,  it  took  him  awhile  to 
settle  down,  and  I  just  thought  that  was  very 
interesting. 

Well,  yes,  he  rather  thought  well  of  himself 
for  no  particular  academic  reason,  [laughter]  I 
did  have  to  give  him  a  few  B’s  to  kind  of  sober 
him  up  a  little  bit,  enough  to  realize  he  wasn’t 
going  to  get  very  much  farther  than  from  Ameri¬ 
can  River  Junior  College  if  he  was  going  to  go 
there.  And  then  found  out  that  he  could  write 
poems  and  he  had  a  little  circle  of  friends,  so 
they  used  to  come  up  to  the  house  and  read 
poetry,  and  we  would  have  coffee  and  cocoa  and 
pop  and  just  .... 

But  you  were  impressed  by  the  talent. 

The  talent  was  there.  It  was  raw,  but  it  was 
there.  He  never  did  learn  how  punctuate,  but  he 
has  other  skills. 

Is  he  still  writing  poetry? 

No,  he  writes  mostly  novels.  There’s  not 
much  money  in  poetry,  you  know.  He  wrote  a 
couple  more  things.  I  haven’t  seen  much  lately, 
but  it’s  short  stories. 

Do  you  know  if  he,  himself,  ever  interviewed  or 
talked  to  any  of  the  Washoe  people  there,  or  did 
he  rely  primarily  on  your  notes? 

Well,  he  relied  mostly  on  my  notes.  He  didn’t 
have  enough  time  or  a  way  of  spending  time  up 
there,  other  than  staying  with  us.  And  he  had  a 
lot  of  responsibilities.  He  became  a  graduate  as¬ 
sistant — a  teaching  assistant — at  San  Francisco 
State  and  had  a  lot  of  work  to  do.  So,  no,  it  was 
his  imagination,  and  he  did  a  lot  of  reading  and 
research,  and  that  added  to  what  he  picked  up 
out  of  my  field  notes.  They  were  rough  field 
notes,  you  understand.  So,  he  got  a  lot  out  of 
that,  and  I  think  he  captured  the  whole  flavor  of 
that,  probably  because  he  spent  some  time  there. 
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When  I  read  it  many,  many  many  years  ago,  I 
think  I’d  been  in  Sierra  Valley  three  or  four 
months,  and  I  wasn 't  even  aware  that  there  was 
such  a  viable  Washoe  community.  I  really  didn ’t 
know  anything  about  it,  but  I  thought  that, 
knowing  the  place,  he  really  caught  the  sense 
of  place. 

He  did,  yes,  in  the  1950s  and  1960s,  which 
was  when  most  of  the  book  takes  place.  And  he 
was  there  up  until  the  mid-1960s  came  around. 
After  that,  he  went  to  Wounded  Knee.  I  don’t 
know  if  you  know  that.  He  and  a  small  group  of 
other  wild-eyed,  young,  would-be-journalists, 
they  snuck  in  the  back  way  over  the  Badlands. 
And  that,  I  think,  was  about  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  thing  I’ve  ever  heard  of  doing,  but  they  got 
in  there,  and  he  wrote  about  it. 

Where  did  he  write  about  it? 

Well,  there  was  a  long  essay  piece  in  a  little 
book  that  came  out,  four  authors  writing  about 
minority  experiences,  and  he  did  the  one  on 
Wounded  Knee.  It  was  very  good,  I  thought.  But, 
oh,  scary,  with  the  guns  going  off  everywhere.  It 
really  took  guts.  And  then  he  did  a  novel  on  the 
zoot  suits  of  Southern  California.  I’d  put  him  on 
to  that  inadvertently  also;  he  knew  a  little  bit 
about  it.  But  this  was  the  so-called  Pachuco 
gangs  in  L.A.  during  World  War  II,  and  he  did 
that. 

Now,  the  interesting  thing  about  Tom  is  that 
he  has  no  Mexican  blood,  genetically  speaking. 
The  name  is  Spanish,  true  enough,  but  his  fa¬ 
ther  was  from  Spain  and  was  an  American  citi¬ 
zen,  as  far  as  I  know.  May  not  have  been,  but  he 
did  enlist  in  the  American  Air  Force  and  was 
killed  in  one  of  the  first  battles,  killed  at  sea  when 
his  plane  went  down.  His  mother  kept  the  name, 
Sanchez,  even  though  I  don’t  think  she  had  any 
minority  blood. 

Well,  Tom’s  mother,  Mrs.  Sanchez,  as  a 
young  window,  remarried,  and  she  married  a 
man  who  was  a  widower,  not  much  older  than 
she,  but  his  wife  had  died — I  don’t  know  why. 
This  man  had  a  son  who  was  almost  the  same 
age  as  Tom.  In  fact,  sometimes  I  think  maybe 
they  had  that  in  common.  They  both  were  wid¬ 
owed,  and  they  both  had  sons  about  the  same 
age.  So  Tom  grew  up  with  a  stepfather  who  was 


very  good  to  him,  almost  too  good.  He  had  a  red 
sports  car,  a  convertible.  The  girls  went  crazy,  I 
guess,  and  so  did  he.  Anyway,  he  grew  up  along¬ 
side  this  stepbrother,  and  this  marriage  took 
place,  as  far  as  I  know,  before  they  even  started 
school. 

So  Tom  grew  up  without  any  concept  of  any 
kind  of  minority  heritage.  He  didn’t  have  one. 
[laughter]  His  stepfather  and  his  stepbrother  had 
the  last  name,  Harden,  which  is  not  exactly 
Sanchez  sounding.  And  the  interesting  thing  is, 
Tom,  as  bright  as  he  was,  was  placed  in  reme¬ 
dial  English  classes  in  elementary  school,  while 
his  brother,  Chris,  was  put  in  the  top  classes. 
So,  I  think  he  developed  from  these  experiences, 
going  through  life  in  California  with  the  last  name 
Sanchez.  He  had  blue  eyes,  by  the  way,  but  he 
did  have  dark  hair,  probably  from  his  Spanish 
father,  I  don’t  know.  He  was  not  dark  skinned,  a 
very  good  looking  kid,  but  he  did  tan  well,  and 
in  his  little  convertible  you  can  bet  he  was  tan 
most  of  the  year,  you  see.  [laughter]  So  he  knew 
firsthand  through  some  really  nasty  experiences 
what  prejudice  was.  And  this  was  a  time  in  this 
country  when  people  began  to  realize  prejudice 
was  doing  a  lot  of  damage,  so  I  think  he  brought 
to  the  story  of  this  Indian  that  he  wrote  about  a 
lot  of  his  sympathies  and  a  lot  of  the  feeling  of 
injustice  that  comes  through  that  book  very 
nicely,  I  think.  Also,  though,  some  of  the  appre¬ 
ciations  for  the  beauty  of  the  area  and  the  kind 
of  simple  but  meaningful  way  of  life  that  is  dis¬ 
appearing. 

Well,  I  think  also,  he  manages  to  somehow  com¬ 
municate,  truly,  this  sort  of  otherness. 

I  think  Tom  always  had  a  lot  more  ability  to 
be  objective  than  I  do.  I  think  a  lot  of  good  writ¬ 
ers  have  to  have  that  quality,  have  to  be  able  to 
look  at  their  writing  and  their  characters  as  oth¬ 
ers  and  say,  "Do  they  work?  Does  this  happen?" 
He’s  always  been  good  at  writing  farce,  although 
a  lot  of  people  don’t  realize  that,  a  lot  of  good 
humor.  And  to  do  farce,  you  have  to  kind  of  stay 
on  the  outside  of  things,  you  can’t  get  too  deep. 
But  what  he  does  well  is  to  put  his  character 
through  really  embarrassing,  humiliating  situa¬ 
tions — like  down  in  the  Reno  gambling  scene — 
and  then  draw  out  your  sympathy  for  this  poor 
so-and-so  caught  in  this  terrible,  embarrassing 
situation.  He  does  it  well.  It’s  pity  and  humor  at 
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the  same  time.  Anyway,  that’s  all  I  have  to  tell 
you  about  Tom’s  work  on  Rabbit  Boss. 

Now,  the  few  Washoe  I’ve  talked  to  about  the 
book,  there  are  split  opinions  just  like  there  are 
among  any  other  group  over  whether  something 
is  good  or  not. 

I’m  glad  to  hear  some  of  them  have  read  it. 

Some  people  like  it  very,  very  much,  and  some 
people  don’t  like  it  at  all,  but  I  think  the  people 
that  don ’t  like  it — I  don ’t  know  this  for  sure — 
but  some  of  it  is  just  a  feeling  of  seeing  them¬ 
selves  characterized  and  portrayed  by  some¬ 
one  who  isn’t  one  of  them.  It’s  that  simple. 

Some  of  those  farcical  elements,  too.  And 
they  may  have  thought  that  he  was  trying  to 
trade  on  his  Spanish  surname  and  write  minor¬ 
ity  fiction,  yet  he’s  never  done  that.  He  never 
has  identified  himself  as  a  minority;  other  people 
do  it  simply  because  of  his  name.  I  think  he  con¬ 
siders  that  a  really  nice  cosmic  joke  on  every¬ 
body — including  him.  [laughter] 

Are  you  still  in  contact  with  him? 

No,  I  haven’t  been  for  years.  I’m  not  even 
sure  where  he’s  living.  I  heard  he  was  living  in 
Florida.  I  don’t  know  whether  he’s  even  still  mar¬ 
ried  to  Stephanie — that  was  his  wife’s  name. 
They  had  a  daughter  named  for  a  poem  by  a 
famous  Italian  poet,  but  I  never  saw  her,  really, 
because  she  was  born  after  he  left.  He  went  down 
to  Santa  Barbara  when  he  sold  Rabbit  Boss  and 
got  a  lot  of  money  for  it.  Then  they  bought  the 
movie  rights  and  never  made  the  movie.  I  was 
disappointed;  I  thought  it  would  have  made  a 
terrific  movie,  in  many  ways.  They  still  might 
do  it,  but  the  director  who  wanted  to  make  it 
went  on  to  do  some  other  things.  What  was  his 
name?  He’s  done  a  lot  of  stuff  set  in  the  West, 
and  rough  stuff,  tough  stuff.  So,  who  knows  what 
he  would  have  done  with  it. 

That’s  true  because  it  coidd  have  had  no  re¬ 
semblance. 

It  might  have.  And  I  think  there  were  a  lot 
of  very  good  visual  qualities  to  Tom’s  writing  that 


would  translate  very  easily,  because  he  does  kind 
of  stay  on  the  surface  and  do  that  little  farcical 
thing.  You  can  laugh  as  well  as  pity — both  emo¬ 
tions.  And  movies  do  that  well,  I  think. 

Did  you  ever  have  contact  with  Frank  Morgan 
again? 

Well,  we  corresponded  a  little  bit,  like  at 
Christmas.  I  don’t  know  how  much  longer  he 
lived,  to  tell  you  the  truth.  I  got  a  divorce  in 
1969  and  did  not  go  back  up  to  Sierra  Valley. 

So  you  were  really  cut  off  from  that  whole  world 
anyway. 

I  still  own  some  of  the  acreage,  but  I  don’t 
do  anything  actively  with  it  other  than  have  just 
my  name  on  the  deed.  And  then  I  knew  the  area 
well  enough,  but  I  always  liked  Mohawk  Valley 
better  than  Sierra  Valley.  So  when  I  retired,  I 
said  to  Allan,  "Why  don’t  we  go  up  and  live  on  a 
golf  course?"  because  I  knew  about  the  golf 
course.  So,  we  went  up  and  played  and  liked  it 
and  decided  to  move  up  at  least  for  some  years, 
and  we  did.  We  lived  there  for  eight  years,  but  I 
didn’t  go  back  to  the  University  of  Nevada  and 
make  any  of  those  contacts.  Mostly,  I  played  with 
golf  balls  and  had  fun  quilting  and  getting  in¬ 
volved  in  local  activities.  I  guess  maybe  because 
of  my  army  brat  experience,  once  I  leave  things 
behind,  I  tend  to  leave  them  left,  if  that  makes 
sense. 

You  can’t  really  go  back.  All  you  can  do  is 
repeat  what  you  did,  and  you  already  know  what 
that  is.  And  maybe  the  other  person  remem¬ 
bers  some  details  you  don’t,  but  you  don’t  know 
what  either  one  of  you  is  remembering,  unless 
you  had  written  it  down  at  the  time.  Hooray  for 
field  notes. 

And  what  would  have  been  my  role  in  that 
scene?  What  am  I  doing  up  there,  really?  Nos¬ 
talgia  trips  are  not  my  strong  point.  I’m  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  you’re  doing,  but  I’m  interested  in 
it  not  because  it  necessarily  gives  any  lasting 
value  to  these  field  notes.  God  knows  it’s  one  of 
thousands  of  sets  that  have  been  done  by  gradu¬ 
ate  students.  But  I  think  the  profession  of  an¬ 
thropology  needs  to  know  where  it’s  been,  and 
what  it  was  like  at  the  time  in  the  1960s,  let’s 
put  it  that  way. 
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I  also  think  there  is  a  unique  perspective  you 
can  offer  since  you  weren’t  technically  in  the 
field  of  anthropology. 

No,  although  I  think  I  had  probably  as  good 
a  background  in  the  way  I  had  gotten  it,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  reading.  I  think  I  had  probably  read 
more  anthropology  than  anybody  in  that  pro¬ 
gram,  other  than  the  leaders,  and  read  more 
widely.  I  started  The  Golden  Bough ,  after  all, 
which  is  really  old  stuff,  [laughter]  But  that’s 
what  got  me  interested. 

At  the  time,  did  you  ever  want  to  do  anthropol¬ 
ogy?  A  lot  of  what  I  was  struck  with  by  your 
notes  is  that  even  though  you  definitely  have  a 
linguistic  assignment  and  you  are  finishing  up 
this  Ph.D.,  in  your  notes  you  sound  like  an  eth¬ 
nographer  gathering  a  wide  spectrum. 

Well,  yes,  I  was  very  conscience  that  that 
was  the  focus  of  the  program  I  was  in,  and 
d’Azevedo  and  the  other  leaders  had  made  it  very 
plain  that  you  collect  anything  you  can  right 
now,  because  these  people  are  dying  off,  and  this 
will  not  be  there.  You  don’t  know  how  long  they 
are  going  to  be  there,  so  get  everything  you  can. 
And  I  knew  how  to  do  that.  I  was  an  anthropol¬ 
ogy  major,  so  even  though  I  had  to  keep  that 
dormant  at  Stanford,  I  had  a  very  definite  inter¬ 
est  in  it.  And  the  linguistics  was  one  part  I  saw 
of  it.  There  was  a  lot  of  stuff  I  learned  at  Texas 
that  I  never  used  in  the  field.  You  don’t.  Trans¬ 
formational  grammar  is  of  great  interest  to  a  lin¬ 
guist,  but  not  to  a  field  ethnographer.  Morris 
Swadesh  was  more  important,  getting  lists  of 
words,  simple  things,  before  they  are  gone  and 
before  you  don’t  get  anybody  who  is  a  native 
speaker  anymore. 

Now  was  Swadesh 's  technique  explicitly  taught 
in  preparing  you  for  the  field? 

No,  they  wanted  us  to  know  who  he  was 
and  what  he’d  done,  and  I  looked  into  it,  and  I 
thought,  "Well  that’s  rather  clever  and  rather 
methodical,  maybe  that  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  do."  It  was  a  structural,  descriptive  approach 
to  linguistics,  making  lists  of  common  words — 
two  hundred  names  every  language  has — and 
once  you  got  that,  you  got  a  basic  vocabulary. 


No,  Swadesh  was  made  fun  of  at  Texas.  "That 
idiot,  he’s  down  in  Mexico  doing  God  knows 
what,  trying  to  trace  all  languages  back  to  some 
old  primeval  central  human  language,  and  it  can’t 
be  done  and  it’s  stupid."  They  really  were  hard 
on  him,  but  he  was  out  there  working.  He  had 
done  a  lot  of  the  primary  work  in  many  lan¬ 
guages,  especially  in  Latin  and  South  America. 

No,  I  thought,  "Where  am  I  going  to  start? 
Swadesh!"  And  then  I  did  minimal  pairs.  That’s 
really  from  the  old  school.  A  minimal  pair  would 
be  .  .  .  English  has  in  its  written  language  a  sym¬ 
bol  for  the  "th"  sound,  but  we  actually  have  two 
different  "th"  sounds — interdental-fricative,  I 
guess,  technically.  And  how  do  you  know  that? 
Your  written  language  doesn’t  give  you  any  clues. 
Well,  you  find  a  pair  like  "thy"  and  "tie."  That’s  a 
minimal  pair.  Now  that  doesn’t  show  up  in  the 
written  language  as  a  minimal  pair,  but  in  the 
real  spoken  language,  it’s  important  you  don't 
say  "thistle",  you  say  "thistle."  You  don’t  say 
"this,"  you  say  "this."  And  if  you  make  those 
mistakes,  you’re  not  a  native  speaker.  So  I  use 
minimal  pairs  when  I  could  get  them.  Very  good 
for  setting  up  a  phonemic  inventory  of  the 
sounds  that  are  different.  That’s  a  very  primi¬ 
tive  technique,  but  it  works  like  a  charm.  And 
you  feel  like  you  are  really  learning  something 
about  the  language. 

But  you  can’t  always  find  minimal  pairs.  It’s 
very  hard  in  some  cases.  You  have  to  reach  to 
find  them  in  some  cases  because  they  only  oc¬ 
cur  in  certain  forms  at  the  beginning  of  words 
or  at  the  end  of  words.  For  instance  in  English, 
you  are  never  going  to  get  a  minimal  pair  that 
will  differentiate  "n"  from  "ing."  You  can  get  it  at 
the  end  of  the  work,  like  "spin"  and  "sing,"  but 
you  will  never  get  it  at  the  beginning  because 
the  "ing"  doesn’t  occur  at  the  beginning  of  En¬ 
glish  words,  so  you  can’t  always  do  it  because  of 
the  privilege  of  occurrence  and  its  rules. 

But  I  got  enough  in  Washoe,  and  some  of 
them  were  kind  of  funny.  I  think  one  of  them, 
the  "1"  and  the  "hi"  initial  cluster,"  lam"  and 
"hlam."  [laughter]  If  you’re  not  careful,  you’ll 
miss  it,  but  it  means  two  different  things.  And 
those  two  different  things  are  kind  of  funny.  One 
is  a  grinding  stone  that  you  pound,  and  the  other 
is  your  mother-in-law.  I  always  thought,  "Maybe 
they  were  related  way  back  somewhere,  and  that 
it  was  a  joke — a  linguistic  joke."  [laughter] 
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In  your  notes,  you  were  talking  about  the  man 
that  you  met  in  Nevada  City,  talking  about  the 
mother-in-law  rock.  Because  she  was  teaching 
her  daughters-in-law  how  to  grind,  but  actu¬ 
ally  .... 

I  heard  that  story  before  I  found  the  pair.  In 
fact,  when  they  told  the  story  in  Washoe,  there 
would  have  been  a  little  pun  there,  you  see,  be¬ 
cause  they  like  rhyme  words  and  so  on,  but  I 
think  the  fellow  who  told  it  was  not  Washoe.  I 
think  Louie  was  Paiute,  so  I  don’t  think  that 
would  have  been  true  for  him,  but  it  may  have 
been  that  Frank,  one  of  them,  told  the  story 
because  for  him  it  was  funny. 

One  of  the  things  we  talked  about  in  preparing 
for  the  interview  was  your  intellectual  interest 
and  engagement  with  theoretical  and  abstract 
linguistics,  but  you  seem  to  have  a  real  com¬ 
mitment,  and  this  probably  comes  back  to  your 
earlier  comment  about  being  a  problem  solver, 
to  the  more  practical  aspect  of  descriptive 
and  .... 

Well,  yes,  I  tend  to  be  interested  in  abstract, 
intellectual  stuff,  but  I  always  like  to  see  if  you 
can  use  it  somewhere.  I  guess  I’m  a  pragmatist, 
and  I  spent  my  life  in  the  classroom,  where  I 
had  to  find  things  I  could  use.  Sometimes  it’s 
better  to  teach  an  anecdote  that  will  give  a  stu¬ 
dent  a  notion  of  what  you  are  trying  to  get  across 
than  to  teach  them  a  linguistic  rule.  You  have  to 
make  those  decisions — what’s  going  to  stick  with 
them,  and  what  they’re  capable  of  taking  in  at 
that  point.  I  really  found  in  my  graduate  teach¬ 
ing  of  linguistics  that  we  had  very  few  students 
who  really  had  a  taste  for  the  highly  theoretical 
stuff  like  transformational  grammar.  I  had  to 
teach  it — they  were  in  graduate  school — but  I 
never  tried  to  pretend  that  it  was  going  to  be  of 
any  great  use  to  them  in  their  teaching  in  com¬ 
munity  colleges.  You  need  to  know  it,  because  it 
will  keep  you  from  making  bad  mistakes  and 
saying  things  that  aren’t  so. 

You  mean  about  the  nature  of  language? 

Yes,  exactly.  Or  the  nature  of  English,  which 
is  what  you  are  teaching.  If  you  go  around  say¬ 
ing  that  English  has  a  future  tense,  you’re  giving 
misinformation.  It  doesn’t,  and  linguists  are  very 


careful  about  distinguishing  between  words  that 
show  time  relationships  and  the  term  "tense," 
and  you  are  going  to  get  real  confused  if  you  try 
to  read  a  technical  account  of  English  language 
if  you  don’t  make  that  distinction. 

I  did  want  them  to  read  some  pretty  heavy 
duty  stuff,  even  if  it  meant  by  reading  it  and  di¬ 
gesting  it  they  decided  it  wasn’t  going  to  do  them 
any  good.  I  think  you  have  the  right  to  learn 
some  things  that  aren’t  going  to  do  you  any  good, 
and  learn  the  difference.  Maybe  it  didn’t  do  me 
any  good,  but  maybe  they’d  figure  out  a  way  to 
use  it.  And  I  had  one  student,  a  Chinese  stu¬ 
dent,  who  tried  to  teach  Chomsky’s  version  of 
the  English  verb  phrase  formula  to  elementary 
school  children.  She  got  along  pretty  well  with 
the  kids,  they  were  having  fun  with  it,  generat¬ 
ing  all  possible  sentences  out  of  this  formula. 
The  teachers  there  didn’t  like  it  and  told  her  to 
quit  it.  They  thought  she  was  showing  off. 

It’s  sort  of  the  equivalent,  isn’t  it,  to  new  math 
techniques,  because  the  kids  today  are  getting 
so  much  more  theory  in  the  math  they  Ye  learn¬ 
ing  ? 

Yes,  I  guess.  I  don’t  actually  know  very  much 
anymore  from  personal  experience  of  what  goes 
on  in  the  classroom.  I  know  that  I  have  advised 
my  kids,  with  the  grandchildren,  to  teach  them 
before  they  go  to  school,  because  they  might 
not  learn  it  in  school.  So  they  like  to  read,  they 
like  math,  and  they  like  computer  programs,  but 
school  for  them  would  be  probably  mostly  so¬ 
cializing  and  learning  how  to  get  along  with  other 
people. 

If  you  had  to  do  it  again,  is  there  anything  you 
would  do  differently? 

Well,  I  would  have  tried  to  go  to  a  good  four- 
year  school  right  out  of  high  school,  if  I  could 
have  figured  out  a  way  to  persuade  my  parents 
that  I  could  do  that.  I  suppose  I  could  have 
threatened  that  I  was  going  to  get  married  if  they 
didn’t,  but  I  didn’t  know  that  ahead  of  time,  and 
they  might  not  have  believed  me.  [laughter]  That 
would  have  saved  me  about  ten  years  of  having 
to  finagle  a  way  to  get  into  a  good  graduate 
school.  I  guess  I  would  have  tried  to  get  into  a 
linguistics  department,  where  I  could  actually 
teach  mostly  linguistics  instead  of  English 
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classes,  composition.  Mostly  everybody  in  Sac 
State  in  the  English  Department,  whether  they 
were  full  professors  or  not,  taught  composition. 
Now  they  are  trying  to  put  a  stop  to  that,  be¬ 
cause  so  much  of  it’s  remedial,  but  I  always  had 
at  least  one  comp  class.  It  was  very  seldom  I  got 
to  do  graduate  courses,  even  though  my  train¬ 
ing  fitted  me  to  do  that.  I  worked  very  hard  at 
that  training  and  found  that  frustrating. 

What  research  would  you  have  done? 

Well,  I  did  do  some,  actually.  Today,  if  I  were 
working  again,  I  would  probably  be  doing  work 
on  learning  English  as  a  second  language,  prac¬ 
tical  techniques  and  materials.  Courses  in  lan¬ 
guage  instruction  eat  up  materials  like  crazy. 
They  are  almost  as  bad  as  television  eating  up 
script  ideas.  You  go  through  a  lot  of  stuff,  and 
teachers  just  don’t  have  a  good  sense  of  that.  So 
if  I  were  publishing,  I  think  I’d  try  to  make  col¬ 
lections  of  that.  It’s  a  simple  idea,  but  with  the 
Internet  today,  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
couldn’t  do  that.  It’s  a  perfect  tool  for  lesson  plans 
and  for  raw  material  and  ideas. 

It  is.  What  a  powerfid  network. 

And  you  can  have  a  chat  room  with  other 
teachers  who  are  teaching.  I’m  sure  teachers  are 
doing  it,  but  whether  they  are  doing  it  in  this 
field,  I  don’t  know.  That  would  take  a  lot  of  or¬ 
ganization,  but  I’ve  always  liked  to  do  that — cur¬ 
riculum  planning,  essentially.  I  like  that  a  lot. 

If  I  were  doing  something  in  linguistics,  what 
would  I  do?  I  would  probably  go  back  to  stylistics 
and  try  to  do  something  with  language  ritual¬ 
ized.  That  is,  can  you  think  of  language  as  a  cul¬ 
tural  artifact,  as  if  it  were  a  shape,  like  a  piece  of 
sculpture  or  something?  A  text,  for  example. 
Well,  you  don’t  get  people  in  the  field  of  litera¬ 
ture  very  often  treating  a  text  as  a  cultural  arti¬ 
fact.  They  treat  it  as  a  kind  of  altar  to  worship 
on  or  to  display  their  own  knowledge  of.  I  hate 
to  say  this  about  many  of  my  colleagues  who 
teach  literature,  but  they  are  not  trying  to  get 
those  students  to  see  the  text  clearly.  They  are 
trying  to  get  them  to  see  the  text  .... 


As  a  whole? 

Well,  as  a  separate  artifact,  and  what  can  it 
teach  you  about  who  wrote  it,  when  it  was  writ¬ 
ten,  what  can  you  see  in  this  object — the  way 
anthropologists  look  at  objects.  And  what  they 
are  really  doing  .  .  . 

And  what  about  the  analysis  o  f  the  Mayan  text 
o/Popol  Vuh  [by  Dennis  Tedlock]  ? 

Yes,  oh,  who  wrote  that?  And  the  Codex 
work  [done  by  Linda  Scheie].  Yes,  and  you  see, 
there  you  have  to  do  it.  With  old  texts,  where 
you  don’t  have  a  ready-made  history  for  who 
the  writer  was  and  what  age  he  was  when  he 
wrote  it,  or  what  she  did  when  .... 

No,  and  if  you  critiqued  that,  there’s  nothing 
to  ...  . 

Well,  that’s  what  most  lit  professors  do.  They 
don’t  want  the  student  to  look  at  the  text  and 
learn  techniques  of  learning  from  it  as  an  arti¬ 
fact.  They  want  the  students  to  see  the  literary 
text  through  their  own  eyes.  "I’m  going  to  inter¬ 
pret  this  for  you,  and  my  interpretation  is  the 
interpretation."  Now,  to  me,  that’s  superstition. 
That’s  not  the  least  bit  scientific.  And  there  have 
been  some  literary  interpreters  who  have  tried 
to  firm  up  this  field,  but  because  the  people 
drawn  into  this  field  don’t  want  to  be  firmed  up, 
you  never  can  do  it.  They  don’t  feel  compatible 
with  literature  treated  as  an  artifact. 
Deconstructionism  is  kind  of  moving  in  that  di¬ 
rection,  but  the  trouble  is,  it’s  not  based  on 
knowledge;  it’s  based  on  mischief,  I  think. 

Well,  they’re  fighting  against  the  old  school 
of  literature  and  literary  theory.  They’re  just  try¬ 
ing  to  tear  it  all  apart.  Well,  that’s  fine,  there’s  a 
place  for  that,  but  then  you  have  to  build  up 
something,  and  with  the  deconstructionists, 
their  very  name  tells  you  they’re  not  going  to 
construct. 

Right.  What  a  great  ending. 
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